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AN  IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOK. 
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This  volume,  tlu*  publication  of  which  has  been  an- 
ticipated  with  so  much  interest  by  the  former  pupihs  and 
friends  of  the  author,  is  now  ready.  The  book  is  an  oc- 
tavo volume,  nicely  bound  in  cloth. 

This  work  will  fully  meet  the  expectations  of  the 
author's  numerous  pupils  and  admirers,  will  give  to  the 
general  public  a  clearer  view  of  what  has  been  spoken  of 
as  **Oberlin  theology"  than  it  has  heretofore  been  possible 
to  obtain,  and  it  deserves,  as  it  will  surely  have,  wide  atten- 
tion for  its  clear  statements,  its  wholesome  doctrine,  and  its 
profound  conception  of  the  Christian  system. 

It  Is  eiiually  well  adapted  to  private  reading  and  lo  use  as  a  text- book. 
It  analysis  is  clear  and  ct)mprehensive,  its  statements  are  definite  and  precise 
while  sufliciemly  complete,  it  covers  its  field  with  well  proportioned  attention 
and  it  is  conspicuously  caodid  and  judicious  in  manner.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  volumes  of  the  sort,  one  of  tlie  most  likely  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  ordinary  lay  reader  as  well  as  by  ministers,  of  which  we  know — The 
C  ^ongregationalU  t . 

The  brevity  of  the  work,  considering  the  wide  held  which  it  traverses,  is 
the  natural  result  of  the  author's  mental  processes.      It  is  the  opinion  of  those 
who  know  him  best    that  this  country  has  not  produced    many  mintls  capable 
of  apprehending  so  clearly  as  he  does   the   fundamental   truths  of  ethics  and,-- 
theology. —  The  Methodist  IleraUi. 

My  students  aie  very  much  taken  with  Fairchild's  Elements  of  Theol- 
ogy. It  is  just  the  thing  fur  our  pur})0se  and  we  join  in  adtling  our  testimo- 
nials with  numerous  others  to  the  j)ractical,  scholarly  merits  of  the  work. — 
Rez\  L.  ./.  Aliirich,  A.  /)/.,  D.  D..  rresident  Union  Christian  College. 
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ARTICLE   I. 

THE  COMPOSITION  AND  DATE  OF  DEUTER- 
ONOMY. 

BY  THE   REV.   T.    S.    POTWIN,   HARTFOED,   CONN. 

In  attempting  a  study  of  Deuteronomy,  I  shall  aim  to 
make  it  as  independently  of  the  other  books  of  the  Hexa- 
teuch  as  possible.  No  books  of  the  Bible  have  a  more 
distinct  individuality  than  these  first  six.  But  the  tendency  of 
much  recent  criticism  has  been  to  throw  them  all  into  one 
confused  mass. 

I  first  inquire  what  is  said  in  the  book  itself  of  the 
"  writing  "  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  it;  then  what  is  said 
otherwise  of  its  source  or  sources ;  next  I  shall  examine  any 
social  conditions  indicated  as  existing  at  the  time  of  its 
writing,  together  with  any  historical  and  geographical  allu- 
sions; and  lastly  I  shall  draw  conclusions  as  to  its  date  in  its 
present  form. 

The  first  that  is  said  of  writing  any  part  of  the  book  is: 
"  Thou  shalt  set  thee  up  great  stones,  and  plaster  them  with 
plaster:  and  thou  shalt  write  upon  them  all  the  words  of 
this  law''  (chap,  xxvii.  2,  3).  But  they  are  few,  we  pre- 
sume, who  suppose  that  this  could  refer  to  the  whole  pre- 
ceding twenty-six  chapters  of  Deuteronomy.  Some  summary 
must  be  intended,  just  as  that  written  upon  the  two  tables 
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2  Composition  and  Date  of  Deuteronomy,        [Jan. 

of  stone  was  a  summary  of  the  Sinai  legislation.  And  still 
the  language  is:  "all  the  words  of  this  law." 

**  Book  of  this  law,"  which  implies  writing,  is  used  in 
chap,  xxviii.  58,  61.  But  it  would  seem,  from  the  peculiar 
emphasis  laid  here  upon  obedience,  that  "this  law"  must 
stand  here  for  a  collection  of  ethical  precepts,  and  not  for 
the  great  variety  of  minor  matters  which  have  gone  before 
in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
chap.  xxix.  20,  21,  27.  In  chap.  xxx.  10  the  context  fol- 
lowing certainly  is  applicable  only  to  what  is  in  "thy  heart 
that  thou  mayest  do  it."  From  chap.  xxxi.  9,  24,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  Moses  wrote  the  "words  of  this  law  in  a  book." 
And  from  chap.  xxix.  21  we  learn  that  this  "book  of  the 
law"  was  regarded  as  being,  or  as  containing,  a  "covenant," 
although  the  phrase  "book  of  the  covenant,"  which  is  freely 
used  by  some  writers,  does  not  occur  in  Deuteronomy.  The 
only  other  writing  of  any  part  of  the  book  which  is  spoken 
of  is  the  song  in  chap,  xxxii.  The  book  of  the  law  which 
Moses  wrote  was  given  to  the  Levites  to  be  kept  with  the  ark 
for  a  witness  to  future  times. 

The  next  question  is:  Was  this  probably  identical  with 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy  preceding  the  song,  i.  e.,  its  first 
thirty-one  chapters.*^  It  is  asked  here,  however,  only  that  it 
may  be  kept  in  mind  in  connection  with  the  progress  of  other 
parts  of  the  discussion. 

Deuteronomy  presents  itself  as  first  spoken  and  after- 
wards written.  If  the  speaking  can  be  located,  we  shall 
advance  a  great  way  towards  understanding  the  circumstances 
of  the  writing.  The  book  opens  with  a  short  geographical 
introduction  of  two  verses.  This  is  followed  by  a  sub- 
introduction  of  three  verses  (3-5).  These  two  introductions 
are  quite  distinct,  and  refer,  evidently,  the  former  to  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy  as  a  whole  of  Mosaic  instruction,  and 
the  latter  to  a  declaration  of  "this  law"  in  the  land  of 
Moab.     Of  course  no  one  will  say  that  "the  Arabah  over 
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against  Suph,  between  Paran,  and  Tophel,  and  Laban,  and 
Hazeroth,  and  Di-zahab*'  was  in  the  land  of  Moab.  Kadesh 
Bamea  is  also  referred  to  in  a  parenthetical  manner,  appar- 
ently to  bring  the  reader  quite  back  to  the  spot  where  it  was 
decided  that  Israel  was  not  to  go  directly  to  the  promised 
land,  but  to  be  kept  in  the  wilderness  for  a  generation  under 
training  in  preparation  for  the  conquest.  This  preface, 
therefore,  brings  before  us  the  whole  of  the  thirty-eight 
years  during  which  the  Mosaic  instruction  went  on,  and  it 
spreads  ** these  words  which  Moses  spake"  over  the  whole 
period^  the  words  which  are  gathered  together  in  the  book 
thus  introduced,  i.  e.,  the  book  of  Deuteronomy. 

The  occurrence  of  some  names  here  which  are  not  found 
in  Numbers,  or  elsewhere  in  the  Pentateuch,  is  of  consider- 
able consequence  in  determining,  at  least  negatively,  when 
this  preface  was  written.  They  do  not  correspond  with  the 
names  in  the  itinerary  of  Numbers  (chap,  xxxiii.).  It  is  dif- 
ficult, however,  to  suppose  that  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Numbers,  if  he  also  wrote  Deuteronomy  soon  after,  would 
have  departed  from  the  nomenclature  there  used.  For  of 
course  whoever  wrote  these  names  in  the  preface  to  Deuteron- 
omy wrote  them  for  the  purpose  of  identification  of  the  local- 
ity as  known  to  the  first  readers.  It  will  seem,  therefore, 
quite  certain  that,  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  this  preface, 
some  of  the  original  names  had  been  forgotten  and  replaced 
by  others.  This  would  be  likely  to  occur  only  with  the  lapse 
of  centuries.  This  introduction  may  possibly  have  been  added 
long  after  the  composition  of  the  book  itself  We  cannot 
avoid,  however,  the  conclusion  that,  at  the  time  it  was  penned, 
the  author  understood  that  the  Mosaic  instruction  he  was 
opening  to  his  readers  had  extended  over  the  whole  time  and 
circuit  of  the  wilderness  life. 

The  second  preface,  therefore  (ver.  3-5),  must  be  under- 
stood, as  indeed  its  form  implies,  as  the  introduction  to  the 
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portion  of  the  previously  indicated  whole,  which  was  delivered 
in  the  land  of  Moab  shortly  before  the  crossing  of  Jordan ^ 
the  author  thus  beginning  his  narrative  in  a  reverse  geo- 
graphical order,  although  the  subject-matter  was  a  resume 
of  what  had  occurred  first  in  the  order  of  time. 

But,  as  we  look  for  the  end  of  the  instruction  given  near 
the  Jordan,  and  the  beginnings  of  that  at  the  various  parts  of 
the  Arabah  and  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  we  find  rather  an 
approach  to  the  form  of  a  continuous  address,  with  occasional 
parentheses,  extending  nearly  through  the  book.  This  has 
led  many  critics  to  regard  the  form  of  a  Mosaic  address  as 
merely  a  rhetorical  figure  into  which  the  author  threw  the 
material  he  wished  to  present.  But  it  must  be  held  as  certain 
that  Moses  gave  farewell  instruction  to  the  children  of  Israel 
before  his  death  as  that  he  existed  their  leader  from  Egypt 
to  the  Jordan,  and  was  the  author  of  the  Sinai  legislation. 

He  was  human,  and  it  would  have  been  impossible,  even 
without  special  divine  direction,  for  him  to  see  that,  from  the 
unfitness  of  his  age  or  other  causes,  he  could  not  go  on  and 
lead  the  conquest  of  the  promised  land,  but  must  end  his  life 
before  the  war  began,  and  not  have  many  last  words  of 
counsel  and  injunction  for  his  tenderly  loved  and  led  people. 
And  we  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  these  words  would  be 
preserved  as  sacredly  as  those  of  the  Sinai  legislation  itself. 
And  I  might  as  well  say  here,  that  of  course  their  style  would 
be  different.  At  Sinai  he  was  girding  himself,  still  in  strength 
of  manhood,  for  a  mighty  task.  In  the  field  of  Moab  he  was 
an  old  man;  and  though  "his  natural  force  was  not  abated," 
yet  his  thoughts  were  now  reminiscent  of  the  past,  and 
anxious  for  the  future.  To  take  an  illustration  from  our  own 
time;  the  Gladstone  of  the  nineties  is  not  the  Gladstone  of 
the  fifties. 

But  when  we  look  through  the  contents  of  the  book  we 
find  much  not  suitable  or  natural  to  such  a  farewell.  After 
the  eighteenth  chapter  especially,  much  is  taken  up  with 
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ritual  or  details  of  administration,  quite  unfit  to  make  a  part 
of  a  solemn  parting  address;  e.  g.,  the  treatment  of  birds* 
nests,  the  ploughing  with  an  ox  and  ass  together,  the  building 
of  a  battlement  on  the  roof,  and  the  first  verse  of  chap,  xxiii. 
The  central  part  of  the  book  to  chap,  xxvii.  is  largely  taken 
up  with  these  details. 

The  conviction  is  forced  upon  the  mind  that  it  is  in  these 
matters  that  we  have  the  leisurely  instruction  of  the  wilder- 
ness preserved  and  combined,  according  to  the  first  intro- 
duction, along  with  the  final  teaching  at  the  Jordan.  It  did 
not  suit  the  plan  of  the  author,  or  of  the  prophetic  or  priestly 
commission  of  authors,  to  divide  locally  the  matter  of  the 
book.  It  was  the  obvious  intention  to  give  a  unity  to  the 
whole  as  a  "book  of  the  law,"  and,  having  given  at  the  outset 
information  of  the  variety  of  the  local  sources,  no  farther 
distinct  clues  were  given.  The  book,  however,  is  not  without 
traces  of  its  composite  character.  Part  of  the  material  can 
be  traced  elsewhere.  Certain  clauses  are  obviously  intro- 
ductory, and  conclusive  of  particular  portions;  as,  iv.  44  and 
xxvi.  16-19.  It  is  noticeable,  too,  that  after  chap.  xxvi. 
"the  elders**  and  "priests'*  are  associated  with  Moses  as  a 
source  of  speech  and  authority.  It  has  often  been  said  that 
Deuteronomy  was  made  up  of  three  addresses  of  Moses.  But 
the  book  does  not  speak  of  three  addresses,  and  it  can  be 
divided  into  a  dozen  or  more  just  about  as  naturally  as  into 
three;  and,  if  we  are  to  follow  the  first  introduction,  we  find 
good  reason  for  supposing  that  there  were  quite  a  large 
number  of  constituent  monographs  incorporated  into  it. 

The  Mosaic  character  and  origin  of  this  material  has 
been  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  others,  notably,  in  this 
country,  by  Professor  E.  C.  Bissell  in  his  volume  on  the 
Pentateuch;  but  whether  we  now  have  it  in  the  form  in  which 
Moses  left  it  is  quite  a  different  question.  Recently  Professor 
Klostermann,of  Kiel,  after  exposing  the  weaknesses  of  what 
we  may  call  the  alphabetical  critics,  has  advanced  the  theory 
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that  a  previously  existing  form  of  the  book  of  Numbers  was 
the  source  of  a  large  portion  of  Deuteronomy,  the  compila- 
tion of  which,  i.  e.,  Deuteronomy,  he  places  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah,  after  the  discovery  of  the  law  book  narrated  in  2 
Kings  xxii.^  And  our  conclusions  respecting  the  source  of 
the  material  will  be  so  dependent  upon  our  ideas  of  the  date 
of  compilation,  that  it  is  necessary  to  turn  aside  at  this  point 
to  consider  the  proofs  adduced  of  this  or  other  late  date  for 
Deuteronomy.  Driver  and  Briggs  in  English,  and  Kloster- 
mann  in  German,  shall  represent  the  advocates  of  such  date. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  style  of  the  Hebrew  of  Deuteronomy  which 
compels  us  to  place  it  after  the  period  of  the  classical 
language.  The  peculiarities  it  presents  are  no  more  than 
can  be  accounted  for  by  the  personal  tastes  and  habits  of  a 
single  author,  or  the  predominating  influence  of  a  master 
mind  in  a  commission  of  authors.  It  is  very  curious  how  the 
criticism  of  Deuteronomy  has  revolved  about  a  single  in- 
cident, and  that  one  not  mentioned  in  the  book  itself,  and 
one  for  which  there  is  no  positive  testimony  that  it  had  any 
connection  whatever  with  the  book.  I  mean  the  discovery, 
in  the  time  of  Josiah,  of  a  "book  of  the  law**  (2  Kings 
xxii.),  and  there  are  reasons  for  holding  that  this  has  been  a 
much-misunderstood  and  much-abused  incident.  The  argu- 
ment seems  about  this:  "The  book  of  the  law"  was 
discovered.  Deuteronomy  seems  often  to  be  referred  to  as 
the  book  of  the  law.  Therefore  the  book  found  was  Deuter- 
onomy. Everything  else  called  the  book  of  the  law  is  for 
the  time  lost  sight  of.  Klostermann  shows  much  more  histor- 
ical insight,  however,  and  supposes  that  the  newly  found 
book  was  a  copy  of  a  Mosaic  original  which  Deuteronomy 
says  was  prepared  by  Moses  and  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of 
the  priests  (xxxi.  9).  He  then  goes  on,  and  reasons  that 
Deuteronomy  was  made  up  at  that  time  from  this  original 
1  Neue  Kirchliche  Zeitschrift,  1892. 
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set  in  a  frame  from  the  book  of  Numbers.  Thus,  though  his 
scheme  has  many  plausible  points,  he  belongs  to  those  who 
assign  a  very  late  date  to  Deuteronomy. 

The  advocates  of  such  late  date  claim: — 

I.  That  the  first  part  of  Isaiah,  Hosea,  and  Amos 
"show  no  certain  traces  of  the  influence  of  Deuteronomy," 
although  Jeremiah,  Zephaniah,  and  Ezekiel  show  it  plainly. 
But  this  is  much  too  confidently  said.  In  Isaiah  we  will  con- 
fine our  notice  to  the  first  part,  but  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  they  who  refuse  testimony  from  the  latter  part  support 
one  hypothesis  by  a  second,  instead  of  by  known  fact.  We 
will  exclude,  also,  the  apparent  references  to  the  song  of 
Moses  (chap,  xxxii.),  for  which  some  claim  a  date  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  book. 

It  remains  true  that  Isaiah  opens  thoroughly  in  the 
spirit  of  Deuteronomy.  Compare  especially  i.  19-24  with 
Deut.  xxviii.  58-68.  Where  can  "the  mouth  of  the  Lord 
has  spoken  it"  (Isa.  i.  20)  be  found  more  plainly  than  in  the 
threatenings  of  the  Deuteronomist  .^  Compare,  also,  Isa. 
i.  7  with  Deut.  xxviii.  50,  51;  also  Isa.  ii.  6  with  Deut. 
xviii.  14,  where  |^  is  used  in  both  cases,  although  differently 
rendered  by  the  translators.  The  warning  against  "  silver 
and  gold"  in  Deut.  xvii.  17  is  changed  into  a  charge  of  dis- 
obedience in  Isa.  ii.  7.  Compare,  also,  Deut.  xxix.  23  with 
the  language  of  Isa.  xxx.  33,  and  xxxiv.  9'. 

Hosea  opens  (i.  2;  ii.  5),  according  to  the  prediction  of 
Deut.  xxxi.  16,'under  the  figure  of  harlotry  (njT).  Hos.  viii.  13 
— ix.  3  is  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  Deut.  xxviii.  64—68. 

In  Amos  compare  iv.  6-10  with  Deut.  xxviii.  27  and  60; 
especially  iv.  9  with  Deut.  xxviii.  22,  where  **  blasting  and 
mildew"  (I^P^P?  l^D^^)  occur  in  both. 

But  it  is  of  great  importance  to  observe,  that,  while 
some  regard  it  difficult  to  see  reproductions  of  the  language 
of  Deuteronomy  in  these  prophets,  it  is  still  more  difficult  to 
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find  in  them  reproductions  of  the  Sinai  legislation,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  at  the  time  in  some  form  none  deny.  The 
truth  is  that  the  prophets  moved  on  a  high  spiritual  plane, 
and  not  in  the  legal  methods  of  **  touch  not,  taste  not,  handle 
not,"  of  the  legal  books.  It  is  very  interesting  to  see,  in 
looking  over  a  table  of  biblical  references,  how  much  oftener 
students  have  found  parallels  to  prophetic  sentences  in  the 
New  Testament  than  in  the  Old,  excepting  the  Psalms.  For 
them  to  go  back  to  the  old  law  was  like  an  apostle's  **  laying 
again  the  foundation  of  repentance  from  dead  works  and  of 
faith  toward  God."  If,  therefore,  we  find  a  general  recogni- 
tion of  the  precepts  and  forms  of  the  law,  we  should  not  look 
for  more.  There  is  a  reason,  however,  in  Jeremiah's  case, 
aside  from  what  may  have  been  entirely  personal  to  him,  why 
he  should  show  the  impress  of  the  Deuteronomic  law.  The 
great  upturning  in  Josiah's  time  in  connection  with  its  re- 
newed attention  to  the  letter  of  the  law  would  naturally 
affect  Jeremiah's  style.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  and  so 
of  any  prophet  who  felt  the  force  of  that  movement. 

2.  "The  prophetic  teaching  of  Deuteronomy,  the  point 
of  view  from  which,  the  laws  are  presented,  the  principles 
from  which  conduct  is  estimated,  presuppose  a  relatively  ad- 
vanced stage  of  theological  reflection,  and  they  approximate 
to  what  is  found  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel."  This  statement 
does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  fact  is  that  in 
the  doctrine  of  spiritual  love  toward  God  and  man  Deuter- 
onomy surpasses  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  all  the  prophets  late 
and  early,  indeed  the  whole  Old  Testament,  save  the  Psalms. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  declining  ages  of  the  monarchy  which 
can  account  for  it.  But  the  keynote  of  it  is  found  in  the 
second  command  from  Sinai:  "Showing  mercy  unto  thoii-^ 
sands  of  getterations  of  them  that  love  me^  and  keep  my 
commandments^  There  is  not  a  line  in  the  later  prophets 
to  compare  with  it.  And  the  heart  through  which  it  had 
throbbed  forty  years  before  must  have  been  fully  capable  of 
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all  the  sweetness  of  Deuteronomy.  And  as  to  the  matter  of 
style,  again,  the  lofty  eloquence  of  passages  may  as  well 
have  preceded  Isaiah  as  followed  him.  Isaiah  did  not  spring 
up,  a  miracle  of  rhetorical  power,  with  no  antecedent  prepara- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation.  We  are  not  denying 
that  Deuteronomy  "  may  bear  a  relation  to  previous  Mosaic 
material,  like  that  of  the  Gospel  of  John  to  the  Synoptics.** 
But  as  the  keynote  of  John  was  the  words  and  spirit  of 
Jesus,  so  that  of  Deuteronomy  was  the  words  and  spirit  of 
Moses. 

3.  "In  Deut.  XVI.  22  we  read:  *Thou  shalt  not  set 
thee  up  a  mazzebah  (obelisk  or  pillar),  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  hateth.*  Had  Isaiah  known  of  this  law  he  would  hardly 
have  adopted  the  mazzebah  (xix.  19)  as  a  symbol  of  the 
conversion  of  Egypt  to  the  true  faith.**  But  did  not  Isaiah 
know  of  the  Sinai  legislation }  And  therein  Moses  twice 
ordered  the  destruction  of  the  heathen  mazzeboth  (Ex.  xxiii. 
24  and  xxxiv.  13).  But  we  read  also  (Ex.  xxiv.  4)  that 
Moses  set  up  twelve  mazzeboth  for  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
So  that  we  see,  in  Ihe  colloquialism  of  our  time,  there  were 
mazzeboth  and  mazzeboth.  Now  Isaiah,  predicting  the  final 
prevalence  of  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  in  Egypt,  falls  into 
language  natural  to  the  associations  of  the  country.  Egypt 
has  always  been  a  land  of  obelisks.  It  is  so  now,  but  must 
have  been  immeasurably  more  so  in  the  time  of  Isaiah. 
Obelisks  stood  for  her  history  and  for  her  worship.  Nothing, 
then,  was  more  natural  or  more  fit  than  for  Isaiah,  under 
lofty  poetic  inspiration,  to  say  that  Jehovah,  the  true  God, 
shall  yet  have  his  obelisk  in  Egypt. 

4.  Much  is  made  of  the  fact  that  Deuteronomy  calls  for 
a  central  place  of  worship,  while  the  history  shows  that 
worship  to  Jehovah  was  allowed  at  many  altars  or  **high 
places**  through  the  land,  until  very  late  in  the  times  of  the 
monarchy.  From  this,  some  insist  that  the  law  of  Deuter- 
onomy could  not  have  been  in  existence.     But  this  is  inferring 
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the  non-existence  of  a  law  from  disobedience  to  it — a  very 
slippery  kind  of  argument.  In  the  first  place,  it  does  not 
appear  that  Deuteronomy  required  the  establishment  of  the 
central  sanctuary  till  the  consolidation  of  the  monarchy. 

The  words  are  (xii.  lo,  1 1 ) :  **  But  when  ye  go  over  Jor- 
dan, and  dwell  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  your  God  causeth 
you  to  inherit,  and  he  giveth  you  rest  from  your  enejnies  round 
about,  so  that  ye  dwell  in  safety;  then  it  shall  come  to  pass 
that  the  place  which  the  Lord  shall  choose  to  cause  his 
name  to  dwell  there,  thither  shall  ye  bring  all  that  I  com- 
mand you;  .  .  .  Take  heed  to  thyself  that  thou  offer  not  thy 
burnt  offerings  in  every  place  that  thou  seest:  but  in  the 
place  which  the  Lord  shall  choose  in  one  of  thy  tribes^  etc. 

This  "rest  and  safety"  was  not  reached  until  the  empire 
of  David,  and  no  place  can  be  said  to  have  been  chosen  as  a 
permanency  "in  one  of  thy  tribes'*  until  Jerusalem,  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  was  the  capital  of  the  empire  and  the  seat  of 
the  temple. 

But  four  centuries  had  passed  from  the  conquest  before 
David  reigned  in  peace  in  Jerusalem.  During  this  time,  the 
law  was  merely  anticipatory.  There  was  no  reason  why 
Samuel  and  others  should  not  do  as  they  did.  From  the 
establishment  of  the  monarchy,  however,  we  find  an  ever- 
recurring  consciousness  of  wrong  in  not  centralizing  worship 
at  Jerusalem,  and  every  attempt  at  reform  included  a  break- 
ing down  of  high  places,  and  an  effort  to  bring  all  worship  to 
the  temple.  The  beginning  of  this  consciousness  of  irreg- 
ularity we  see  in  i  Kings  iii.  2,  of  the  reign  of  Solomon: 
"Only  the  people  sacrificed  in  the  high  places,  because  there 
was  no  house  built  for  the  name  of  the  Lord  until  those 
days,''  and  in  the  next  verses  the  same  is  said  of  Solomon 
himself,  and  that  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  in  the  high  place 
of  Gibeon.  But  the  temple  was  not  built,  and  the  author  of 
the  book  of  Kings  evidently  has  it  in  mind  that  the  law  of 
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the  central  sanctuary  was  not  yet,  i.  e.,  in  the  beginning  of 
Solomon's  reign,  operative. 

After  the  building  of  the  temple,  however,  we  find 
nothing  to  indicate  the  approval  of  the  high  places  by  God 
and  the  best  men,  but  a  continual  tone  of  apology,  as  of  Asa 
and  Jehoshaphat.  The  conditions  are  not  hard  to  imagine. 
Worship  at  various  places  had  been  practised  for  centuries 
without  objection.  They  must  have  acquired  a  certain 
sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  God  had  met  his  people 
in  them.  On  the  building  of  the  temple,  a  divided  sentiment 
naturally  arose.  Many  good  old  conservatives  must  have 
been  ready  to  contend  that  **  God  never  intended  to  restrict 
the  entire  worship  of  the  people  to  one  place;  that  it  would 
as  good  as  annihilate  nine-tenths  of  the  worship  of  the  people 
to  attempt  any  such  thing — ^there  must  be  some  mistake 
about  it — some  misinterpretation  of  the  law."  A  better 
chance  for  getting  up  anew  **  denomination"  never  occurred, 
even  in  our  Christian  days.  Especially,  after  the  secession 
of  the  ten  tribes,  all  the  forces  which  resisted  religious  con- 
solidation were  strengthened  by  the  example  of  the  northern 
people,  where  there  were  still  many  adherents  to  Jehovah. 
The  children  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  might  say  with  some 
plausibility:  **  Shall  we  in  these  circumstances,  which  Moses 
did  not  foresee,  insist  upon  a  style  of  worship  which  will 
virtually  exclude  ten-twelfths  of  our  nation.^"  But  the 
conflict  went  on  till  at  last  the  "literalists"  prevailed.  But 
the  history,  properly  viewed,  does  not  give  a  feather's  weight 
to  the  idea  that  the  law  of  Deuteronomy  was  unknown. 
Indeed,  we  might  as  well  infer  the  non-existence  of  the  New 
Testament  from  the  condition  of  the  Gallic  church  during  the 
Merovingian  period  as  the  non-existence  of  Deuteronomy 
from  the  irregularities  of  the  Jewish  church. 

The  claim  that  a  central  place  of  judgment  was  not  known 
till  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat  hardly  requires  a  separate  argu- 
ment.   The  judging  eldershipgoes  back  to  theSinai  legislation. 
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5 .  It  is  said  that  the  discovery  of  a  copy  of  the  law  could 
not  have  made  such  a  sensation  in  Josiah's  time  if  Deuter- 
onomy had  been  long  in  existence  and  known.  This  brings 
us  around  to  our  examination  of  this  incident.  And  the  first 
necessity  is  to  understand  thoroughly  what  this  sensation 
was.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  not  any  differ- 
ence between  the  precepts  of  the  Deuteronomic  law  and  the 
Sinai  legislation  that  caught  the  attention  of  the  king.  The 
book  of  the  covenant  in  Exodus  is  just  as  emphatic  against 
idolatry  as  Deuteronomy  (see  Ex.  xxiii.  and  also  Ex.  xxxiv.). 
The  reform  which  the  king  set  on  foot,  or  rather  pursued 
with  new  zeal,  was  against  this  worship  of  Canaanitish  gods. 
The  prophetess  says:  **I  will  bring  evil  upon  this  place, 
because  they  have  forsaken  me,  and  have  burned  incense 
unto  other  gods.'*  And  as  to  Josiah's  work  in  destroying 
"the  high  places,*'  it  was  only  somewhat  more  thorough 
than  what  other  reforming  kings  had  done  when  there  had 
been  no  finding  a  law  book.  Josiah  had  begun  to  reign 
when  eight  years  old,  and  we  are  told:  "  He  did  that  which 
was  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord."  Of  course  at  this  age 
what  he  did  was  under  the  guidance  of  others.  In  the 
fuller  account  in  2  Chron.  xxxiv.,  when  he  was  twenty  years 
old,  we  have  an  account  of  an  attempted  general  reformation 
which  not  only  applied  to  Jerusalem,  but  was  carried 
through  a  large  part  of  the  remains  of  the  people  among  the 
ten  tribes;  so  that  it  is  said  that  he  "returned  to  Jerusalem, 
having  purged  the  land.''  We  are  surprised,  therefore,  to 
find  the  extent  of  the  abominations  remaining  to  be  rooted 
out,  and  actually  rooted  out,  after  the  finding  of  the  law 
book  (2  Kings  xxiii.  5-15).  (Even  if  we  should  admit  that 
Chronicles  and  Kings  do  not  fit  in  quite  harmoniously  in  the 
present  texts,  the  general  facts  seem  to  be  the  same.) 

Now  it  is  just  possible,  to  say  the  least,  that  king, 
scribe,  and  prophetess  were  looking  about  for  the  source  of 
a  new  impulse  to  complete  the  work  which  they  well  knew 
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was  still  incomplete.  Josiah  was  now  twenty-six  years  old, 
in  his  new  vigor  of  manhood,  and  he  must  have  burned  with 
restless  impatience  to  find  that  still,  even  according  to  the 
chronicler,  there  were  "abominations  in  the  countries  that 
pertained  to  the  children  of  Israel,'*  and  that  there  was  yet 
need  of  a  "  covenant  before  the  Lord,  to  walk  after  the  Lord, 
and  keep  his  commandments.*'  And  it  is  just  possible  that 
*'  Hilkiah  the  priest  found  a  book  of  the  law  of  the  Lord  by 
Moses"  because  he  knew  just  where  to  look  for  it,  and  con- 
sidered that  the  time  was  ripe  for  producing  it.  It  may  be, 
also,  that  the  king  and  the  scribe  were  of  the  same  opinion. 
They  had  not  done  what  they  had  done  already  without 
abundant  authority,  as  I  have  shown.  What  new  help  could 
they  lay  hold  of  which  should  strike  forcefully  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  people?  What,  if  not  a  Mosaic  original  upon 
the  like  of  which  their  sacred  books  had  long  ago  been 
framed }  The  narrative  speaks  of  it  as  something  easily  read 
through  at  once,  first  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  and  then  by 
the  king  in  the  presence  of  the  elders.  Its  force  seems  to  have 
lain  in  its  threatenings  of  dire  judgments.  These  features 
agree  with  portions  of  Deuteronomy,  but  not  with  the  book  as 
a  whole.  It  appears,  therefore,  much  more  probable  that  the 
newly  found  book  was  a  monograph  of  law  and  penalty  in  a 
condensed  style,  and  adapted  to  impress  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 

For  the  time  being,  let  us  suppose  that  the  book  which 
Moses  wrote  out  and  left  with  the  priests,  according  to 
Deuteronomy,  was  such  a  monograph,  or  contained  such  a 
monograph.  It  is  then  possible  that  but  a  single  copy  of 
such  a  writing  had  been  preserved  to  Josiah's  time,  and  that 
it  had  been  so  carefully  laid  away  in  the  temple  that  it  had 
passed  from  the  knowledge  of  all  the  officials  until  the  matter 
of  the  repair  of  the  temple  brought  it  to  light.  The  arrange- 
ment made  to  keep  the  law  in  the  minds  of  the  people  strikes 
us  in  our  literary  age  as  strangely   inadequate.      Once   in 
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seven  years ^  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  the  law  was  to  be 
read  before  all  Israel  in  the  year  of  release.  But  we  know 
that  the  year  of  release  was  not  regularly  observed  before  the 
exile,  and  of  course  the  reading  of  the  law  would  be  cor- 
respondingly neglected.  Then  each  king  was  to  have  a  copy, 
"and  to  read  therein  all  the  days  of  his  life.*'  But  of  course 
the  idolatrous  kings  would  not  do  this,  and  perhaps  their 
vicious  example  would  cause  all  kings  more  or  less  to  neglect 
it.  Beyond  this  there  was  the  **Song  of  Moses"  which  was 
to  be  taught  to  the  people,  and  with  this  the  provisions  for 
keeping  a  knowledge  of  the  law  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
seemed  to  have  ended. 

Still  we  cannot  suppose  that  prophets,  priests,  and 
scribes  were  in  ignorance  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  nation. 
Hence  it  was  much  less  likely  that  a  book  like  Deuteronomy, 
of  both  moral  precepts  and  details  of  administration,  would 
be  lost  sight  of  than  some  of  the  ancient  authorities.  When 
we  recall  the  historic  conditions  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  we 
find  the  greatest  improbability  of  the  absolute  loss  of  any  of 
their  literature,  which  had  the  sacredness  to  them  of  being  a 
witness  to  their  history.  Every  king  had  his  secretary  (scribe) 
and  his  recorder  (chronicler).  In  addition  there  were  the 
priestly  scribes  to  look  after  the  law  as  the  foundation  of 
their  religion.  And  also  the  "schools  of  the  prophets'* 
must  have  concerned  themselves  with  the  same. 

The  reform  of  Jehoshaphat  was  stimulated  by  sending 
around  among  the  people  the  "book  of  the  law."  And,  by 
the  way,  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole  is  not  specifically  a  book 
of  the  law,  nor  any  book  of  it,  except  Deuteronomy.  Heze- 
kiah's  reform  rested  upon  the  Mosaic  law,  for  we  read  (2 
Kings  xviii.  6)  that  he  kept  the  commandments  which  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses.  It  was  but  fifty-seven  years  from 
the  close  of  Hezekiah's  reign  to  the  beginning  of  Josiah's. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  evidence  that  any  of  the  wicked  kings 
made  war  upon  the  existence  of  the  religious  historical  liter- 
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ature.  In  such  circumstances  there  would  be  about  the  same 
likelihood  of  the  actual  loss  from  the  knowledge  of  all  of  any- 
book  of  the  law  as  there  would  be  at  present  of  the  loss  of 
the  original  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

In  short,  we  conclude  that  the  incident  of  the  discovery 
is  no  evidence  against  the  long  previous  existence  of  Deuter- 
onomy any  more  than  against  the 'previous  existence  of  the 
Sinai  legislation,  which  nobody  denies.  And,  also,  that, 
while  we  would  not  say  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  writing 
discovered  was  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  we  regard  it  as 
much  more  likely  to  have  been  what  we  have  called  a  Mosaic 
legal  monograph  which  had  long  before  entered  into  the  com- 
position of  Deuteronomy. 

We  have  now  disposed  of  the  principal  arguments 
brought  forward  for  the  date  of  Deuteronomy  late  in  the 
regal  period.  We  find  them  entirely  insufficient,  and  the  way 
is  therefore  open  for  us  to  consider  the  probable  manner  of 
the  rise  of  the  book  at  a  much  earlier  date. 

But,  in  order  to  advance  in  a  safe  and  sure  way,  we  must 
next  consider  the  limits  of  time  in  the  other  direction,  i.  e., 
determine  what  there  is  in  the  book  itself,  or  in  Hebrew 
history,  to  fix  a. time  before  which  it  cannot  have  arisen. 

First,  Deuteronomy  indicates,  with  a  good  deal  of  clear- 
ness, different  social  and,  in  modern  phrase,  ecclesiastical 
conditions  from  those  of  the  Sinai  legislation. 

I.  It  shows  a  different  position  of  woman  and  condi- 
tion of  the  family.  This  begins  to  appear  in  the  treatment 
of  Hebrew  female  servants.  In  Deut.  xv.  17,  after  directing 
the  treatment  of  men-servants,  it  is  added:  "And  also  unto 
thy  maid-servant  thou  shalt  do  likewise."  But  in  Ex.  xxi. 
7  we  read:  "  If  a  man  sell  his  daughter  to  be  a  maid-servant, 
she  shall  not  go  out  as  the  men-servants  do^'  and  from  what 
follows  we  find  that  such  a  servant  was  a  concubine  of  the 
master,  if  not  a  wife  of  his  son.  It  appears  again  in  a  law 
of  divorce.     In  the  Sinai  legislation  there  was  no  restriction 
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upon  personal  divorce.  Deuteronomy  requires  a  regular 
proceeding  called  the  giving  a  "bill  of  divorcement."  Also, 
the  regulation  that  a  newly  married  man  should  not  be  taken 
from  his  home  for  one  year  by  war  or  business  is  peculiar  to 
Deuteronomy.  Concubinage  is  not  allowed  in  Deuteronomy, 
even  with  captive  maidens.  This  is  strongly  put  in  chap. 
xxi.  10-14.  How  different  this  was  from  the  ideas  of  Moses 
near  the  close  of  the  wilderness  life  can  be  seen  in  Num. 
xxxi.  18.  An  equally  great  advance  appears  in  Deut.  xxii. 
13-21,  in  the  case  of  a  suspected  wife,  over  the  regula- 
tions in  Num.  v.  12--31,  where  for  the  woman  there  was 
only  the  prdeal  of  the  bitter  water,  with  no  responsibility 
for  the  husband.  When  Deuteronomy  was  composed  there 
had  evidently  been  a  great  advance,  in  respect  to  marriage, 
beyond  the  Sinai  legislation,  much  more  than  could  have 
been  made  in  a  single  generation  of  the  secluded,  monot- 
onous life  of  the  desert. 

2.  Again,  the  matters  covered  by  the  law  of  the  sab- 
batical year  show  a  great  change  from  the  primitive  time  of 
Ex.  xxiii.  10,  II.  And  the  change  appears  to  have  been 
made  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  year  of  jubilee 
(Lev.  XXV.).  I  say  loss  of  the  year  of  jubilee  because  there  is 
no  biblical,  and  very  little  traditional,  evidence  that  the 
jubilee  was  ever  actually  observed.  The  reason  of  this  is  not 
far  to  seek.  During  the  turbulent  period  of  the  judges, 
when  all  were  engaged  in  war  and  often  in  subjection  to  their 
enemies,  there  was  little  opportunity  for  such  a  joyful  and 
generous  celebration.  And  the  length  of  this  period — twelve 
generations  of  men — was  such  as  greatly  to  fix  the  habits  of 
the  people.  Of  course  the  whole  system  of  sabbatical  years, 
with  generous  provisions  for  the  laborer,  set  itself  squarely 
against  the  natural  avarice,  timidity,  and  want  of  faith  in  God 
of  the  prosperous  among  the  people.  Second  Chronicles 
xxxvi.  21  is  sufficient  proof  that  the  land  "had  not  enjoyed 
her  sabbaths.**    And  if  it  required  a  captivity  of  seventy  years 
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to  cover  the  arrears  of  land  sabbaths,  they  must  have  been 
omitted  at  least  four  hundred  and  ninety  years,  which  would 
have  more  than  equalled  the  whole  period  of  the  kings. 
And  from  no  more  being  exacted  we  may  perhaps  infer  that 
the  Lord  made  allowance  for  the  distressed  period  of  the 
judges.  And  so  the  jubilee  seems  to  have  remained  but  an 
ideal,  and  the  whole  system  of  sabbatical  release  to  have 
been  interrupted.  There  have  been  those  who  have  thought 
that  the  year  of  jubilee  was  an  attempt  at  a  late  development 
of  the  sabbatical  principle,  because  it  is  found  in  Leviticus, 
and  not  in  Exodus,  and  that  Deuteronomy  represents  an  in- 
termediate stage.  But  we  are  confident  that  this  would 
reverse  the  actual  history,  and  that  the  advance  of  Deuter- 
onomy beyond  Exodus  was  designed  as  a  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  the  jubilee.  The  evidence  of  this  is  the  incorpora- 
tion of  some  of  the  features  of  the  jubilee  in  the  seventh  year 
of  release  in  Deuteronomy. 

A  comparison  of  Ex.  xxi.  2-6  and  Ex.  xxiii.  10,  n 
with  Lev.  xxv.  and  Deut.  xv.  1-13  makes  this  matter  clear. 
The  law  at  Sinai  simply  required  that  the  land  should  rest, 
and  the  poor  and  the  beast  of  the  field  be  allowed  to  eat  its 
spontaneous  products,  and  all  Hebrews  purchased  for  ser- 
vants liberated.  In  Leviticus  the  liberation  is  extended  at 
the  jubilee  to  all  the  poor  who  had  sold  themselves  to  their 
rich  neighbors.  That  these  were  a  different  class  from  the 
purchased  servants  appears  from  comparison  of  Ex.  xxi.  2-3 
with  Lev.  xxv.  39,  40  (see  the  Hebrew).  Then  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  land  is  provided  for. 

-  Turning  to  Deut.  xv.,  we  find  that  the  **  manner  of  the 
release"  begins,  first  of  all,  with  the  treatment  by  the  creditor 
of  the  poor  debtor,  but  it  is  the  law  of  the  seventh  year,  and 
not  of  a  jubilee.  In  verse  9  a  treatment  is  required  which  is 
the  equivalent  of  the  jubilee  redemption,  for  the  ** giving" 
contemplates  landed  security  at  least,  else  the  words,  "  the 
seventh  year,  the  year  of  release,  is  at  hand"  would  be  with- 
VOU  LI.    NO.  201.  2 
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out  meaning.  In  a  word,  we  have  an  extension  of  the  Sinai 
law  to  accomplish  the  main  features  of  the  Levitical  jubilee. 
We  must  therefore  suppose  that  prophetical  authority,  per- 
haps that  of  Samuel,  had  readjusted  the  matter  through 
extending  somewhat  the  functions  of  the  shorter  period. 

A  confirmation  of  this  opinion  appears  incidentally  in 
the  ordinances  of  Nehemiah  (x.  31)  where  he  says  that  they 
agreed  to  obey  the  law  which  required  them  to  **  forego  the 
seventh  year  and  the  exaction  of  every  debt''  We  may  be 
very  sure  the  people  would  not  have  released  their  debtors  in 
the  seventh  year  if  the  law  only  required  it  in  the  fiftieth  (a 
good  passage  when  one  has  to  discuss  the  late  origin  of  the 
book  of  Leviticus). 

In  the  prophets  all  the  allusions  to  the  year  of  liberty^ 
etc.,  can  be  properly  understood  of  the  seventh  year  of  release 
as  it  stands  in  Deuteronomy  unless  Isa.  xxxvii.  30  be  an 
exception,  which  seems  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  jubilee 
law. 

3.  More  striking  still  is  the  difference  of  light  in  which 
the  priests  and  Levites  appear  in  Deuteronomy  from  that  in 
the  Sinai  legislation.  In  the  latter  the  priests  are  the  "  sons 
of  Aaron."  In  Deuteronomy  they  are  never  called  **  sons 
of  Aaron."  In  Num.  xvi.,  xvii.,  and  xviii.  Jehovah  in  a  most 
fearful  manner  rebuked  those  who  would  claim  the  equality 
of  the  Levites  with  the  sons  of  Aaron  in  respect  to  the 
priesthood.  But  in  the  book  of  Joshua  it  is  said  (chap, 
xviii.  7) :  "  The  priesthood  of  the  Lord  is  their  inheritance," 
and  what  is  expressed  in  Joshua  is  implied  all  through 
Deuteronomy.  Thus  the  phrase  the  "priests  the  Levites" 
occurs  in  our  version  four  times,  and  the  **  priests  the  sons  of 
Levi"  twice.  This  has  led  some  to  claim  that  all  Levites 
were  at  this  time  priests;  but  we  think  that  the  form 
"priests  the  sons  of  Levi"  contains  the  key  of  the  situation. 
Such  changes,  which  we  shall  consider  presently,  had  passed 
over  the  people  that  the  designation  of  the  priests  as  of  the 
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family  of  Aaron  had  lost  its  importance,  and  instead  they  were 
simply  designated  by  their  tribal  names.  For  in  the  reorgan- 
ization under  David,  the  author  of  First  Chronicles  (chap, 
xxiv.)  is  precise  in  showing  tbat  the  priesthood  was  retained 
in  the  family  of  Aaron,  and  '*the  rest  of  the  sons  of  Levi" 
had  their  separate  duties  assigned  them.  The  change, 
therefore,  was  merely  one  of  nomenclature  which  events  in  a 
sufficient  lapse  of  time  had  occasioned. 

4.  There  are  other  features  of  Deuteronomy  which 
point  to  a  long  lapse  of  time  from  the  days  of  Moses,  which 
are  of  a  less  positive  value  as  evidence,  but  strengthen  the 
impression  which  we  gain  from  what  has  been  adduced  above. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  one  can  think  that  the  preface 
to  the  second  section  of  the  book  (iv.  44-49)  was  written  by 
Moses.  The  whole  form  of  these  verses  is  that  of  an  histor- 
ical and  geographical  note  of  the  remote  past.  **  When  they 
came  forth  out  of  Egypt"  twice  occurring  here,  does  not 
distinguish  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  wandering,  but 
projects  all  into  a  distant  age.  The  reference  so  frequently 
to  "thy  gates"  (thirty-three  times,  "^W)  seems  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  address  to  those  who  had  known  nothing 
but  a  wilderness  life,  and  also  the  law  of  landmarks  so 
strange  to  a  nomadic  life  (xix.  14  and  xxvii.  17). 

Thus  we  narrow  down  our  field  of  inquiry  by  cutting  off 
some  centuries  subsequent  to  Moses  on  the  one  hand,  and 
some  centuries  preceding  Josiah  on  the  other. 
[  To  be  concluded^ 
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ARTICLE    II. 

JOHN   FOSTER. 

BY  MR.    D.    B.   SNOW,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

Every  great  and  original  mind  is  the  property  of  the 
world.  Such  men  as  have  lived  before  us,  and  have  now 
gone  to  adorn  other  spheres,  have  left  behind  them  influences 
which  we  feel  to-day.  By  personal  impressions  made  on 
their  contemporaries  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us;  by 
the  printed  page,  on  which  lie  coiled  up  their  great  thoughts, 
and  over  which  their  emotions  still  glow,  they  live  and  act 
upon  us,  and  their  life  circulates  through  our  being.  Age 
and  country  are  of  no  account,  if  so  be  he  was  a  man  of 
gjeat  mind  and  heart,  and  with  far-seeing  vision;  he  is  for 
us,  for  he  had  what  we  want,  and  saw  what  we  want  to  see. 

The  subject  of  this  article  did  not  draw  crowds  by  his 
eloquence,  like  Robert  Hall  and  Thomas  Chalmers;  he  was 
not  a  voluminous  and  brilliant  talker  like  Coleridge;  he  had 
not  an  attractive  and  fascinating  style  of  writing  like  Ma- 
caulay  or  Gibbon.  But  he  was  a  full  and  ready  talker  in 
social  life;  his  written  sentences  are  weighty  with  thought; 
he  had  a  strong  imagination,  and  a  native  and  highly  culti- 
vated taste;  and  a  massiveness  of  character  which  impresses 
and  ennobles.  His  essays  and  letters,  and  critical  and  mis- 
cellaneous writings,  have  an  effect  to  broaden  and  deepen  the 
mind,  and  act  as  a  tonic  to  every  mind  put  into  communica- 
tion with  his.  This  author  shows  his  greatness  in  part  by 
making  the  reader  feel  his  own  greatness  as  an  immortal 
being,  the  greatness  of  God,  and  of  the  universe,  of  which 
each  man  is  an  integral  part;  and  he  invests  every  object  in 
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nature,  and  every  event  in  history  which  has  a  bearing  upon 
our  present  and  future  well-being,  with  an  importance  com- 
mensurate with  the  destiny  of  the  individual  man. 

John  Foster  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Halifax,  England, 
September  17th,  1770.  His  parents  were  of  strong  under- 
standing, strict  integrity,  and  deep  piety.  His  father  followed 
the  joint  occupation  of  a  farmer  and  a  weaver.  The  son  in 
his  early  years  was  employed  at  home  a  portion  of  the  time 
in  weaving;  but  his  thoughts  and  imagination  were  so  active 
that  the  manufacturer  complained  of  the  quality  of  his  work, 
and  threatened  to  employ  him  no  more. 

He  was  naturally  reserved,  and  at  twelve  years  of  age 
his  manners  were  as  awkward  as  his  observations  of  men  and 
things  were  profound  and  mature.  He  had  an  extremely 
sensitive  nature,  overflowing  with  sentiment  and  emotion, 
yet  held  in  by  timidity  and  shyness.  His  imagination  tyran- 
nized over  him,  peopling  the  house  with  objects  which  his 
mind  gathered  in  his  reading,  making  the  time  of  going  to 
bed  an  **  awful  season  of  each  day."  He  was  very  fond  of 
natural  scenery,  and  the  very  words  ** woods  and  forests" 
held  for  him  a  charm.  He  was  fond  of  reading,  and  Young's 
"Night  Thoughts'* 'was  a  favorite  book.  His  tastes  were 
towards  what  is  great  in  nature  and  in  man,  and  the  heroic 
in  history  affected  him  deeply,  so  that  the  very  names  of 
great  heroes  had  a  peculiar  fascination  to  his  forming  mind. 

His  own  aspirations  and  his  father's  ambition  pointed  to 
study  and  a  profession.  When  his  son  was  only  five  years 
old,  the  father  would  put  his  hand  on  his  head  and  say, 
**This  head  will  some  day  learn  Greek."  Although  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  his  parents,  and  the  want  of  older  brothers ' 
and  sisters,  fostered  his  natural  reserve,  yet  the  religious  at- 
mosphere of  his  home  was  very  salutary.  A  neighborhood 
meeting  was  held  weekly  at  his  father's  house,  which  deeply 
impressed  his  mind.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  passed 
through  a  period  of  great  anxiety  on  account  of  sin,  and  found 
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peace  in  trusting  alone  in  Jesus.  At  seventeen  he  became  a 
member  of  a  Baptist  church  at  Hebden  Bridge.  Rev.  Dr. 
Fawcett,  his  pastor,  and  others,  observing  his  decided  talents, 
urged  him  to  study  for  the  ministry,  and  he  was  "set  apart" 
by  special  religious  services  to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

•Up  to  this  time  his  studies  had  been  pursued  at  home. 
He  now  entered  Brearley  Hall,  and  enjoyed  the  instruction 
of  Dr.  Fawcett.  Part  of  each  day  was  spent  in  assisting  his 
parents,  and  the  rest  devoted  to  diligent  study.  He  acquired 
slowly  and  with  labor,  but  thus  early  showed  the  care  in 
composition  which  was  afterward  rewarded  with  such  distin- 
guished success.  One  method  employed  was  to  take  para- 
graphs from  different  authors,  and  put  them  into  as  many 
forms  as  he  possibly  could.'  He  read  favorite  authors  with 
great  care  and  attention.  In  general  literature,  voyages  and 
travels  delighted  him  most,  as  they  afforded  full  play  for  his 
lively  imagination.  He  loved  through  life  to  review  such 
books  for  the  press,  and  admitted  a  weakness  for  such  works 
expensively  illustrated,  and  chided  himself  for  yielding  so 
much  to  his  love  of  the  romantic  and  marvellous. 

While  at  Brearley  Hall  almost  his  only  recreation  was 
rambling  in  the  surrounding  woodlands.  This  harmonized 
with  his  peculiar  temperament.  He  once  persuaded  a  friend 
to  walk  with  him  by  the  river-side  all  night  that  he  might 
see  the  evening  change  into  night,  and  the  night  into  morn. 
He  once  went  off  in  a  heavy  shower  to  see  a  waterfall  in  the 
neighborhood,  saying  in  his  rapture,  **  I  now  understand  the 
thing,  and  have  got  some  ideas  on  the  subject  with  which  I 
should  not  like  to  part." 

His  habitual  characteristic  was  that  of  decision,  and  thus 
he  was  from  early  youth  being  qualified  to  write  so  power- 
fully in  his  famous  essay  "On  Decision  of  Character."  His 
spiritual  graces  were  largely  quickened  by  his  frequent  visits 
to  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  afflicted,  with  whom  he  con- 
versed and  prayed. 
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He  entered  the  Baptist  College  at  Bristol,  under  the 
presidency  of  Rev.  Joseph  Hughes,  the  founder  and  secretary 
of  the  "British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.'*  He  was  nearly 
of  the  same  age  as  Foster,  and  the  relation  of  teacher  and 
pupil  soon  merged  into  that  of  intimate  friends,  who  during 
life  were  congenial  spirits,  each  enjoying  and  improving  the 
other. 

It  was  Foster's  ambition  to  associate  as  much  as  possi- 
ble with  those  who  were  superior  to  himself.  A  day  spent 
with  Hannah  More,  who  lived  with  her  four  sisters  about  two 
miles  from  Bristol,  he  very  much  enjoyed.  Her  piety  and 
beneficence  outshone  even  her  poetical  abilities.  Her  time 
was  mostly  spent  in  devising  and  executing  plans  of  doing 
gooa,  some  of  which  were  so  remarkable  as  to  have  the  air 
of  romance. 

Foster  spent,  at  this  period,  the  first  two  hours  and  a 
half  in  the  morning  in  devotional  reading  and  prayer.  He 
thought  a  diligent  and  pious  frame  of  mind  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  an  understanding  of  the  Bible.  With  all  his  dignity 
of  mind,  and  aspirations  after  the  great  and  sublime  in  char- 
acter and  attainment,  he  was  eminently  democratic  and  hum- 
ble. 

After  leaving  Bristol,  he  was  first  engaged  as  a  preacher 
to  a  small  Baptist  congregation  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  He 
afterwards  preached  in  Dublin.  In  both  instances  the  con- 
gregations were  small,  and  of  such  a  character  as  not  to  in- 
spire any  enthusiasm  in  the  new  work  of  stated  preaching. 
His  mind  and  temperament  seemed  much  more  adapted  to 
authorship,  and  plans  began  to  form  for  writing,  that  useful- 
ness might  be  reached  in  a  way  more  congenial  to  him  than 
public  utterances. 

Being  himself  so  self-dependent,  and  feeling  little  the 
need  of  uniting  with  others  in  order  to  kindle  the  fire  on  his 
altar,  which  his  own  thoughts  lighted  and  fed,  he  undervalued 
the  relations  of  church-membership,  and  felt  averse  to  any- 
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thing  institutional  in  religion,  except  public  worship  and  the 
Lord's  Supper.  This  feeling  was  strengthened  by  observing 
the  clashing  of  parties  in  contests  and  divisions  within  the 
local  churches,  and  different  divisions  of  the  great  church  at 
large.  While  not  lacking  the  highest  qualities  of  a  friend 
and  Christian  brother,  yet  he  was  not  one  to  have  his  dear 
five  hundred  friends. 

In  1797  he  became  the  minister  of  a  Baptist  church  at 
Chichester,  where  he  preached  for  two  and  a  half  years.  His 
favorite  place  of  meditation  was  in  the  chapel,  and  here,  by 
moonlight,  he  paced  to  and  fro,  wearing  the  bricks  perceptibly 
into  a  path  of  thought.  Notwithstanding  his  reserve,  he  set 
himself  resolutely  to  learn  the  art  of  conversation,  and  be- 
came to  friends  a  lively,  versatile,  and  instructive  talker. 

In  1800  he  began  to  preach  in  a  small  village  near  Bris- 
tol. It  was  while  here  he  met  for  the  first  time  Robert  Hall. 
He  would  make  long  excursions  across  the  country  for  forty 
or  fifty  miles,  to  visit  objects  of  interest.  Indolent  by  nature, 
he  spurred  his  mind  to  activity,  and  tried  to  attain  a  uniform 
energy.  He  was  fond  of  meditation  in  which  the  pensive 
and  sublime  mingled. 

On  recommendation  of  Robert  Hall,  he  obtained  a  set- 
tlement at  Frome  in  1 804.  It  was  while  he  resided  here 
that  the  "Essays'*  which  have  made  his  name  great  were 
published.  They  originated  in  conversations  with  Miss  Maria 
Snook, — the  lady  whom  he  afterwards  married, — and  they 
were  addressed  to  her  as  letters.  Notwithstanding  the  care 
and  slowness  of  the  original  composition,  when  he  prepared 
his  manuscript  for  the  press,  every  paragraph,  and  almost 
every  sentence,  needed  remodelling,  and  he  tells  us  that  the 
revision  cost  about  as  much  mental  labor  as  the  original 
writing.  "  A  great  many  needless  words,  and  some  that  were 
too  fine,  have  been  sent  about  their  business.'*  These  es- 
says attracted  wide  attention,  and  second  and  third  editions 
were  called  for  and  published.     Of  Robert  Hall's  review  of 
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them,  he  says  that  he  praised  too  much,  though  he  by  no 
means  omitted  to  censure.  In  1805  he  began  an  essay  on 
the  "  Improvement  of  Time/*  which  was  afterwards  published. 

On  account  of  a  disease  of  the  throat,  he  was  obliged  to 
resign  his  office  at  Frome,  but  continued  to  reside  there,  and 
devote  himself  to  literary  labor,  writing  review  articles  for 
the  Eclectic, 

Mr.  Foster  was  married  in  1808  to  Miss  Maria  Snook,  a 
very  amiable  and  accomplished  lady,  to  whom  his  essays 
had  been  addressed.  They  were  admirably  adapted  to  each 
other.  He  resumed  occasional  preaching  after  his  marriage, 
in  addition  to  his  literary  work.  He  loved  to  labor  in  desti- 
tute districts  and  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor.  In  181 5  he 
visited  Bristol,  and  heard  Robert  Hall  preach  several  times. 
Notwithstanding  his  somewhat  recluse  habits  before  mar- 
riage, when  he  had  a  family  of  children  around  him  his  warm 
heart  seemed  to  burst  its  natural  and  scholarly  cerements. 

In  1820  his  essay  "On  Popular  Ignorance"  was  pub- 
lished. A  few  months  after,  he  revised  it,  with  great  labor, 
for  a  second  edition.  He  contributed  frequently  to  the  Ec^ 
Uciic  Review,  and  wrote  an  introduction  to  Doddridge's 
"Rise  and  Progress,"  which,  in  religious  effect,  has  not  been 
surpassed  by  any  of  his  writings. 

To  students  of  excessive  fancy,  ardent  sentiments,  roam- 
ing thoughts,  and  romantic  propensities,  he  recommended 
mathematics ;  and  to  those  whose  imagination  and  senti- 
ments are  not  developed,  the  classics.  He  enjoyed  social  con- 
verse chiefly  as  a  means  of  mental  excitement.  "A  long, 
stout,  evening's  talk,  in  which  was  duly  intermingled  the  ani- 
mated No!" 

He  took  great  interest  in  political  questions,  and  felt 
strongly.  The  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill  enlisted  his  strong 
sympathies,  not  because  he  thought  the  papists  could  demand 
it  as  a  right, — for  he  held  that  popery  was  a  deadly  enemy 
to  the  state, — but  on  account  of  the  peculiar  state  of  Ire- 
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land,  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  expedient  to  give  them  the 
freedom  proposed.  The  Reform  Bill  of  183 1  he  thought  was 
to  do  great  good,  though  his  highest  expectations  concerning 
it  were  not  realized.  While  admitting  the  great  good  accom- 
plished by  the  established  church,  he  held  that  making  re- 
ligion a  part  of  the  state  was  anti-Christian  in  theory,  and 
noxious  in  practice. 

In  1832  Mr.  Foster  met  the  great  affliction  of  his  life  in 
the  death  of  his  wife.  For  nearly  twenty-five  years  enjoying 
her  society  in  uninterrupted  happiness,  and  feeling  largely 
pdebted  to  her  for  his  mental  improvement  as  well  as  social 
happiness,  this  separation  was  very  painful.  Her  intellect 
was  strong  and  correct,  and  for  refined  perception  and  depth 
of  reflective  feeling,  he  never  knew  her  equal.  At  her  unex- 
pected departure  he  was  absent  from  her,  thinking  she  would 
survive  several  weeks  longer.  On  his  arrival  home,  he  found 
two  unopened  letters  of  his  own  to  her.  He  was  not  sure  he 
should  ever  open  them.  If  conventional  usage  had  not  come 
in  the  way,  his  preference  would  have  been  that  the  last  office 
should  be  performed  at  the  midnight  hour,  in  perfect  silence, 
and  with  no  attendance  beside  the  parties  immediately  inter- 
ested. There  was  a  weight  on  his  heart  which  the  most 
friendly  human  hand  could  not  remove. 

About  this  time  he  wrote  a  series  of  letters  to  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle  on  the  ballot,  advocating  its  adoption,  and 
showing  that  all  the  objections  urged  against  it  bear  against 
the  old  method  of  voting,  and  that  its  advantages  far  outweigh 
Its  defects. 

In  1833  he  made  a  second  journey  into  North  Wales. 
The  loss  of  three  intimate  friends — Hall,  Anderson,  and 
Hughes — deeply  affected  his  mind.  For  nine  years  he  pre- 
pared nothing  for  the  press  except  **  Observations  on  Mr. 
Hall  as  a  Preacher,"  a, new  edition  of  his  "Essays,**  and  a 
few  letters  to  the  Morning  Chronicle.  In  1837  his  name 
stood  on  the  list  of  contributors  to  the  Eclectic  Review^  but 
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he  wrote  for  it  only  occasionally.  He  closed  his  literary  labors 
in  1839.  His  last  appearance  in  public  was  in  June,  1843,  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bristol  Baptist  College.  On  Sep- 
tember 24th,  1843,  he  took  to  his  room,  which  he  never  left. 
During  his  last  illness,  Mr.  Foster  exhibited  his  peculiar 
traits  of  character,  in  his  patient  resignation  to  God's  will, 
his  unselfish  regard  for  the  comfort  of  others,  and  his  unwill- 
ingness that  his  sickness  should  tax  the  care  and  strength  of 
his  friends  except  in  a  moderate  degree.  He  impressively 
addressed  those  who  came  to  see  him,  and  seemed  supported 
and  comforted  by  a  firm  trust  in  Christ,  and  him  alone.  He 
enjoyed  hearing  the  Bible  and  some  other  bcfbks  read,  and 
for  the  last  few  days,  the  Bible  alone,  principally  from  the 
Psalms,  was  listened  to.  He  was  unwilling  to  have  any  one 
watch  with  him,  and  on  the  day  before  his  death  he  requested 
to  be  left  alone  during  the  afternoon  and  evening.  At  the 
hour  of  rest,  some  of  the  family  requested  the  privilege  of 
sitting  with  him  during  the  night,  but  he  declined.  The  aged 
servant  who  had  lived  with  him  for  thirty  years  went  to  his 
door  at  four  o'clock  the  next  morning  and  listened,  and  being 
satisfied  from  his  breathing  that  he  was  asleep,  did  not  go  in. 
At  six  o'clock  she  went  again,  and  hearing  no  sound,  went 
in,  and  found  that  he  had  passed  away.  His  arms  were 
gently  extended,  and  his  countenance  was  as  tranquil  as  that 
of  a  person  in  a  peaceful  sleep.  He  had  gone  into  that  state 
of  which  he  said:  "The  nearer  I  approach  by  advancing  age 
to  the  grand  experiment,  the  more  inquisitive — I  might  say, 
the  more  restlessly  inquisitive — I  become  respecting  that 
other  place  and  state  of  our  existence." 

When  a  great  thinker  and  writer  passes  away,  a  deep 
interest  attaches  to  the  place  where  he  lived  and  wrought, 
and  we  like  to  reproduce  as  far  as  possible  his  surroundings 
when  he  thought  and  wrote.  We  have  a  description  of  Mr. 
Foster's  study  in  his  own  words: — 
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"I  am  sitting  alone  in  my  long  garret,  in  which  I  spend  a  considerable 
part  of  every  day,  excepting  the  days  on  which  I  go  out  to  preach.  Here  I 
have  a  little  fire,  and,  excepting  along  the  middle  of  the  floor,  the  room  is 
crowded  and  loaded  with  papers  and  books,  intermingled  with  dust  that  is 
never  swept  away.  Along  this  middle  space  of  the  floor  I  walk  backward  and 
forward  as  much  as  several  hours  every  day,  for  I  cannot  make  much  of  think- 
ing and  composing  without  walking  about,  a  habit  that  I  learnt  early  in  my 
musing  life.  Formerly  I  used  to  walk  about  the  fields  for  hours  together, 
indulging  imaginations  and  reflections.  .  .  .  Since  I  came  co  this  village,  I 
walked  in  the  fields  in  this  way  comparatively  but  little :  this  garret  has  served 
me  instead.  I  have  been  more  in  habits  of  such  kind  of  study  as  required  to 
have  books  and  pens  at  hand.  But,  nevertheless,  I  probably  walk  not  much 
less  than  I  did  when  I  was  in  the  open  air.  It  would  be  a  marvellous  number 
of  miles  if  it  could  be  computed  how  far  I  have  walked  on  this  floor.  It  would 
be  a  length  that  would  reach  to  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  If  all  my  mus- 
ing walks  since  I  was  twenty  years  old  could  be  computed  together,  it  would 
not  unlikely  be  a  length  that  would  go  several  times  around  the  globe,*' 

Of  authorship,  style,  and  books,  he  says: — 

"  How  little  a  reader  can  do  justice  to  the  labors  of  an  author  unless  him- 
self also  were  an  author.  How  often  I  have  spent  the  whole  day  in  adjusting 
two  or  three  sentences  amidst  a  perplexity  about  niceties  which  would  be  far 
too  impalpable  to  be  ever  comprehended  by  the  greatest  number  of  readers. 
All  my  considerations  about  language  have  resulted  in  an  aversion  to  the  for- 
mal, square-built  style  so  different  from  the  easy  and  admirable  style  of  Bo- 
lingbroke.  Once  more  I  tell  you  to  become  a  reviewer.  It  will  fling  your 
diction  into  variety  and  freedom.  It  is  the  best  writing  discipline  in  the 
world.  You  must  not  think  of  leaving  this  dusty  planet  without  first  writing 
a  valuable  and  fine  book  or  two,  but  in  order  to  do  this  you  must  get  more 
freedom  of  diction,  and  this  reviewing  is  the  very  thing.  That  excellence 
which  you  praised  in  Hall's  style,  and  which  he  has  in  a  very  high  degree,  of 
making  brief,  strong  sentences,  completing  the  sense  in  each,  is  sometimes 
carried  to  a  fault.  In  this  quality  of  writing  we  are  all  beaten  hollow  by  the 
old  workmen,  such  as  Hooker,  and  Jeremy  Taylor.  He  makes,  in  some  places, 
laconic  propositions  in  succession  which  are  quite  independent  of  one  another* 
but  which  ought  to  have  been  contrived  into  a  texture.  I  am  strongly  in- 
clined to  think  this  said  Jeremy  is  the  most  completely  eloquent  writer  m  our 
language.  There  is  a  most  manly  and  graceful  ease  and  freedom  in  his  com- 
position, while  a  strong  intellect  is  working  logically  through  every  para- 
graph, while  all  manner  of  beautiful  images  continually  fall  in  as  by  felicitous 
accident  Reading  such  authors  tends  to  make  one  shrink  from  the  thought 
of  printing.  I  literally  never  write  a  letter,  or  a  page,  or  paragraph,  for  print- 
ing, without  an  effort  which  I  feel  a  pointed  repugnance  to  make.  My  princi- 
ple of  proceeding  was  to  treat  not  a  page,  sentence,  or  word,  with  the  smallest 
ceremony;  but  to  hack,  twist,  split,  turn,  pull  up  by  the  roots,  or  practise  any 
other  severity  on  whatever  I  did  not  like.     I  dare  say  I  could  point  out  scores 
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of  sentences,  each  one  of  which  has  cost  me  several  hours  of  the  utmost  exer- 
tion of  my  mind  to  put  it  in  the  state  in  which  it  now  stands.  Pascal's  style 
is  an  admirable  example  for  a  simple,  direct,  vital,  manner  of  expression." 

**  Are  the  powers  of  human  language  limited  by  any  other  bonds  than 
those  which  limit  the  mind's  powers  of  conception?" 

*'  Few  have  been  sufficiently  sensible  of  the  impoi^ance  of  that  economy 
in  reading  which  selects  almost  exclusively  the  very  first  order  of  books.  Why 
should  a  man,  except  for  some  special  reason,  read  a  very  inferior  book,  at  the 
very  time  when  he  might  be  reading  one  of  the  highest  order  ?  A  man  ot 
ability,  for  the  chief  of  his  reading,  should  select  such  works  as  he  feels  be- 
yond his  own  power  to  have  produced.  What  can  other  books  do  for  him  but 
waste  his  time,  and  augment  his  vanity?  Reading  books  of  travel  supplies 
the  most  valuable  assistance  to  thought,  and  the  most  striking  and  useful  illus- 
trations to  religious  and  moral  teachers,  whether  in  preaching  or  writing. 
Remarkable  facts  pertinently  introduced  will  sometimes  produce  a  striking 
effect:  they  awaken  attention,  which  is  itself  no  small  matter." 

*'  The  thing  most  in  my  mind  at  this  instant  is,  chagrin,  vexation,  morti- 
fication, self-accusation,  for  a  chief  folly  of  my  life,  having  bought  so  many 
books,  which  are  looking  insultingly  at  me  from  their  crowded  shelves  all 
around  the  room." 

Mr.  Foster  had  a  very  high  appreciation  of  the  gifts  of 
other  men,  and  looked  up  with  admiration  to  those  who  were 
his  superiors.     He  writes  thus: — 

*^I  was  two  or  three  times  in  Robert  Hall's  company,  and  heard  him 
preach  once.  I  am  any  one's  rival  in  admiring  him.  In  some  remarkable 
manner,  everything  about  him,  everything  he  does  or  says,  is  instinct  with 
power,  Jupiter  seems  to  emanate  in  his  attitude,  gesture,  look,  and  tone  of 
voice.  Even  a  common  sentence,  when  he  utters  one,  seems  to  tell  how  much  ' 
more  he  can  do.  His  intellect  is  peculiarly  potential,  and  his  imagination 
robes,  without  obscuring,  the  colossal  form  of  his  mind. 

**  The  last  sermon  I  heard  him  preach,  which  dwelt  much  on  the  topic  of 
living  in  vain,  made  a  more  powerful  impression  on  my  mind  than,  I  think, 
any  one  I  ever  heard.  And  this  was  not  simply  from  its  being  the  most  elo- 
quent sermon  unquestionably  that  1  ever  heard,  or  probably  ever  shall  hear  ; 
but  from  the  solemn  and  alarming  truth  which  it  urged  and  pressed  on  the 
conscience,  with  the  force  of  a  tempest.  I  suppose  every  intelligent  person 
has  the  impression  in  hearing;  him  that  he  surpasses  every  other  preacher 
probably  in  the  whole  world.  In  the  largest  congregation  there  is  an  incon- 
ceivable stillness  and  silence  while  he  is  preaching,  partly  indeed  owing  to  his 
having  a  weak,  low  voice,  though  he  is  a  strong,  large-built  man,  but  very 
much  owing  to  that  commanding  power  of  his  mind  which  holds  all  other 
minds  in  captivity  while  within  reach  of  his  voice.  He  has  no  tricks  of  art 
and  oratory,  no  studied  gesticulations,  no  ranting,  no  pompous  declamation. 
His  eloquence  is  the  mighty  power  of  spirit,  throwing  out  a  rapid  series  of 
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thoughts,-— explanatory,  argumeotatiTe,  briUiant,  pathetic,  or  sublime,- 
times  all  of  them  together, — and  the  whole  manner  is  simple,  rational,  grave, 
sometimes  cool,  often  impetuous  and  ardent.  He  seems  always  to  have  a  com- 
plete dominion  over  the  subject  on  which  he  is  dwelling,  and  over  the  subjects 
on  every  side  to  which  he  adverts  for  illustration.  He  has  the  same  pre- 
eminent power  in  his  ordinary  conversation  as  in  his  preaching.  What  a  very 
deplorable  thing  it  is  that  he  has  not  written  a  great  number  of  volumes;  he 
would  then  have  instructed  and  delighted  to  the  end  of  time.  Does  he  ever 
intend  to  write  anything?  He  will  have  been  one  of  the  greatest  sinners  of 
his  time  if  he  do  not/' 

"Here  one  recollects  that  prince  of  magicians,  Coleridge,  whose  mind  is 
clearly  more  original  and  illimitable  than  Hall's.  Coleridge  is  indeed  some- 
times less  perspicuous  and  impressive  by  the  distance  at  which  his  mental 
operations  are  carried  on.  Hall  works  his  enginery  close  by  you^  so  as  to  en- 
danger your  being  caught  and  torn  by  some  of  the  wheels.  The  eloquent 
Coleridge  sometimes  retires  into  a  sublime  mysticism  of  thought :  he  robes 
himself  in  moonlighL  In  Coleridge  you  saw  one  of  the  highest  class  of  human 
beings  with  respect  to  combination  of  talent.  I  could  not  conveniently  hear 
more  than  one  of  his  lectures,  but  it  was  a  still  higher  luxury  to  hear  him  talk 
as  much  as  would  have  been  two  or  three  lectures.  One  is  forced  often  to  un- 
dergo severe  labor  in  the  endeavor  to  understand  him,  his  thinking  is  of  so 
surpassingly  original  and  abstracted  a  kind.  This  is  the  case  often,  even  in 
his  recital  of  facts,  as  that  recital  is  continually  mixed  with  some  subtile  spec- 
ulation. His  mind  contains  an  astonishing  mass  of  all  sorts  of  knowledge, 
while  in  his  power  and  manner  of  putting  it  to  use,  he  displays  more  of  what 
we  mean  by  the  term  genius  than  any  mortal  I  ever  saw,  or  ever  expected  to 
see." 

"  Burke's  sentences  are  pointed  at  the  end, — instinct  with  pungent  sense 
to  the  last  syllable." 

<*  Brougham  stands  forth  the  foremost  man  in  all  the  world  for  fierce, 
vengeful,  irresistible,  assault." 

**  The  work  of  Gibbon  excites  my  utmost  admiration ;  not  so  much  by 
the  immense  learning  and  industry  which  it  displays,  as  by  the  commanding 
intellect,  the  keen  sagacity,  apparent  on  almost  every  page.  The  admiration 
of  his  ability  extends  even  to  his  manner  of  showing  his  hatred  of  Christianity, 
which  is  exquisitely  subtle  and  acute,  and  adapted  to  do  very  great  mischief, 
even  where  there  is  not  the  smallest  avowal  of  hostility." 

<*  From  what  I  have  seen  thus  far  of  Charles  Leslie,  I  doubt  if  there  be  in 
our  language  a  theological  writer  of  greater  talents  in  the  field  of  argument. 
I  am  gratified  in  the  extreme  degree  by  his  most  decisive  reasonings  against 
the  deists.'* 

In  common  with  all  great  minds,  Mr.  Foster  had  high 

aspirations  from  early  life,  and  his  estimation  of  what  the 

mind  might  become  and  accomplish,  is  lofty  and  noble: — 
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•'  I  cannot  donbt  the  possibility  of  becoming  greatly  wise  and  greatly  good. 
I  despise  mediocrity,  I  wish  to  kindle  with  the  ardor  of  genius.  Heaven  is 
the  proper  region  of  sublimity.  Intimate  communion  with  the  Deity  will  in- 
vest us,  like  Moses,  with  a  celestial  radiance.  My  object  shall  be  through  life 
the  greatest  good^  and  I  hold  myself  at  liberty  to  seek  it  in  any  line  that  ap- 
pears most  promising,  and  so  to  change  one  line  for  another,  when  another 
more  advantageous  presents  itself.  Reason  dictates  not  that  superstitious  no- 
tion that  when  you  have  applied  yourself  to  one  engagement  you  must  at  all 
events  adhere  to  it  in  life  and  death.  I  resolve  to  merit  respect  wherever  I 
am,  and  then  I  shall  at  least  possess  my  own,  I  have  lost  all  taste  for  the  light 
smd  gay  ;  rather  I  never  had  any  such  taste.  I  turn  disgusted  and  contemptu- 
ous from  insipid  and  shallow  folly,  to  lave  in  the  stream,  the  tide  of  deeper 
sentiments.  How  enviable  the  situation, — to  feel  the  transition  from  the  sur- 
rounding world  into  one's  own  capacious  mind,  like  quitting  a  narrow,  con- 
fined valley,  and  entering  on  diversified,  and  almost  boundless  plains.  If  this 
felicity  were  mine,  I  might  be  equally  unconcerned  to  obtain  or  recollect  the 
news  of  the  time.  Nothing  can  so  effectually  expand  the  mind  as  the  views 
which  religion  presents ;  for  the  views  of  religion  partake  of  the  magnitude 
and  glory  of  that  Being  from  whom  religion  proceeds.  Oh !  I  pant  for  a 
grand  revolution  in  all  my  soul  and  character.  I  wish  for  a  sacred  zeal,  for 
devotional  habits,  and  a  useful  life.  I  fervently  invoke  the  influences  of 
heaven  that  the  whole  spirit  of  the  gospel  may  take  possession  of  all  my  soul, 
and  give  a  new  and  powerful  impulse  to  my  practical  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
the  Messiah.  One  of  the  strongest  characteristics  of  genius  is,  the  power  of 
lighting  its  own  fire.  Genius  hails  its  few  brothers  with  a  most  fraternal 
warmth.  How  much  it  takes  to  grow  how  little !  Millions  of  valuable  thoughts, 
I  suppose,  have  passed  through  my  mind«  How  often  has  my  conscience  ad- 
monished me  !  How  many  thousands  of  pious  resolutions  !  How  all  nature 
has  preached  to  me !  How  day  and  night,  and  solitude  and  the  social  scenes, 
and  the  books  and  the  Bible,  and  the  omnipresent  God,  have  all  concurred  to 
instmct  me  !  And  behold  the  miserable  result  of  all.  I  am  endeavoring  to 
examine  every  object  with  the  keenest  investigation,  conscious  that  this  is  the 
best  of  all  methods  for  obtaining  knowledge  fresh  and  original.*' 

' '  One  is  not  one's  genuine  self ;  one  does  not  disclose  all  one's  self  to 
those  with  whom  one  has  no  intimate  sympathy.  One  is  therefore  several  suc- 
cessive, and  apparently  different,  characters  according  to  the  gradation  of  the 
faculties  and  qualities  of  those  one  associates  with.  I  am  like  one  of  those 
boxes  I  have  seen  enclosing  several  other  boxes  of  similar  form,  though  lessen- 
ing size.  The  person  with  whom  I  have  least  congeniality  sees  only  the  outer- 
most ;  another  person  has  something  more  interesting  in  his  character,  he  sees 
the  next  box ;  another  sees  still  an  inner  one ;  but  the  friend  of  my  heart  alone, 
with  whom  I  have  a  full  sympathy,  sees  disclosed  the  inmost  of  all." 

A  characteristic  of  original  minds  is  that  so  many  of 
their  thoughts  are  quotable.   Being  terse  and  pithy,  they  are 
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easily  used,  and  interpret  the  unexpressed  thoughts  of  a  mul- 
titude of  men.    Our  author  was  eminently  one  of  this  class: — 

**  Whenever  a  man  prays  aright,  he  forgets  the  philosophy  of  it,  and  feeU 
as  if  his  supplications  really  would  make  a  difference  in  the  determination  and 
conduct  of  the  Deity." 

<<One  short,  pathetic  supplication  to  Him,  will  be  of  more  value  to  the 
mind  than  all  the  rhapsodies  that  the  enthusiasts  of  nature  ever  uttered,  and 
the  reveries  that  poets  ever  dreamed. " 

**  Music  powerfully  re-enforces  any  passion  which  the  mind  is  at  the  time 
indulging,  or  to  which  it  is  predisposed.'* 

'*The  Being  that  gives  beauty  to  the  earth  and  grandeur  to  the  sky,  is 
well  able  to  sustain  those  souls  that  are  more  estimable  in  his  regard  than  the 
whole  material  creation." 

"  But  sweet  Nature !  I  have  communed  with  her  with  inexpressive  lux- 
ury; I  have  almost  worshipped  her.  A  flower,  a  tree,  a  bird,  a  fly,  has  been 
enough  to  kindle  a  delightful  train  of  ideas  and  emotions,  and  sometimes  to 
elevate  the  mind  to  sublime  conceptions." 

*'  May  we  consider  each  night  as  the  tomb  of  the  departed  day,  and,  seri- 
ously leaning  over  it,  read  the  inscription  written  by  conscience,  of  its  character 
and  exit." 

**  The  heaven  of  stars  seems  the  grand  portico  into  that  infinity  in  which 
the  incomprehensible  Being  resides." 

[To  one  out  of  health  he  wishes]  * '  the  brilliance  of  the  morning,  and  the 
solemnity  of  the  evening,  the  beauties  of  the  field,  and  the  songs  of  the  grove, 
bring  you  their  whole  tribute  of  luxury,  which  tribute  they  bring  only  to 
health." 

**  Bird,  *t  is  pity  such  a  delicious  note  should  be  silenced  by  winter,  death, 
and  above  all,  annihilation.  I  do  not,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  all  those  lit- 
tle spirits  of  melody  are  but  the  snuff  of  the  grand  taper  of  life,  the  mere  vapor 
of  existence  to  vanish  forever." 

*'  Whenever  we  appear  as  if  we  thought  ourselves  too  dignified  or  too  wise 
to  converse  and  be  familiar,  occasionally  at  least,  with  the  meanest  and  most 
ignorant,  we  shall  betray  ourselves  into  the  enemy's  hands." 

"  The  fundamental  principle  of  dissent  is,  that  the  religion  of  Christ  ought 
to  be  left  to  make  its  way  among  mankind  in  the  greatest  possible  simplicity, 
by  its  own  truth  and  excellence,  and  that  it  cannot,  without  fatal  injury  to  that 
pure  simplicity,  that  character  of  being  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world,  be  taken 
into  the  schemes  and  political  arrangements  of  monarchs  and  statesmen,  and 
implicated  with  all  the  secular  interests,  intrigues,  and  passions." 

"  Some  people's  sensibilities  are  a  mere  bundle  of  aversions y 

"  Fine  sensibilities  are,  like  woodbines,  delightful  luxuries  of  beauty  to 
twine  round  a  solid,  upright  stem  of  understanding." 

**  I  have  noticed  the  curious  fact  of  the  difference  of  the  effect  of  what 
other  people's  children  do,  and  one's  own.     In  the  situation  I  have  formerly 
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been  in,  any  gpreat  noise  and  racket  of  children  would  have  extremely  incom- 
moded me,  if  I  wanted  to  read,  think,  or  write ;  but  I  never  mind  as  to  any 
such  matter  of  convenience  k<yw  much  din  is  made  by  these  brats,  if  it  is  not 
absolutely  in  the  room  where  I  am  at  work.  When  I  am  with  them,  I  am  apt 
to  make  them,  and  join  in  making  them,  make  a  still  bigger  tumult,  and  noise, 
so  that  their  mother  sometimes  complains  that  we  all  want  whipping  together. '' 

[Concerning  an  extremely  depraved  child  he  says:]  *'  I  never  saw  so  much 
essence  of  devil  put  in  so  small  a  vessel." 

*<  Nature  has  no  gales,  no  beauties,  no  influences,  to  transform  the  de- 
praved mind.  The  benignant  skies,  the  living  verdure,  the  hues  of  flowers, 
the  notes  of  birds,  have  no  power  on  selfish  and  malignant  passions,  on  invet> 
erate  evil  habits,  on  ingratitude  and  hostility  against  God." 

"  All  pleasure  must  be  bought  at  the  price  of  pain ;  the  difference  between 
false  pleasure  and  true  is  just  this :  for  the  true^  the  price  is  paid  before  you 
enjoy  it ;  for  the  false ^  after  you  enjoy  it." 

*'  It  appears  to  me  that  little  is  accomplished,  because  but  little  is  vigor- 
ously attempted  ;  and  that  but  little  is  attempted,  because  difficulties  are  mag- 
nified. Perhaps  perseverance  has  been  the  radical  principle  of  every  truly  great 
character." 

[He  describes  a  happy  man  thus:]  "Is  pleasure  willing  to  keep  her  assig- 
nations with  thee,  equally  in  an  open  cow  house  and  a  decorated  parlor  ?  Dost 
thou  behold  goodness,  though  accompanied  with  vulgarity,  with  complai- 
sance; and  baseness,  though  arrayed  in  elegance,  with  disgust?  Dost  thou 
behold  inferior  talents  without  vanity,  and  superior  ones  without  envy? 
Whilst  thou  art  diffusing  gay  pleasure  through  thy  social  circle,  and  receiving 
pleasure  from  it,  is  thy  cheerfulness  undamped  when  thou  observest  Death 
drawing  a  chair,  and  taking  a  place  among  the  company?  Let  the  windows 
of  thy  soul,  like  the  windows  of  a  house,  not  disclose  everything  within^  but 
-at  the  same  time,  admit  notices  of  everything  without  J*'* 

**One  object  of  life  should  be  to  accumulate  a  great  number  of  grand 
questions  to  be  asked  and  resolved  in  eternity.  We  now  ask  the  sage,  the 
genius,  the  philosopher,  the  divine, — none  can  tell ;  but  we  will  open  our  se- 
ries to  other  respondents, — we  will  ask  angels — God." 

"When  we  were  remarking  that  vanity  was  confined  to  no  station,  Mr. 

H.  told  me  he  knew  a  man  who  used  to  break  stones  in  the  road,  who  was  vain 

.  in  a  very  high  degree  of  his  excellence  in  this  department :  *  he  would  break  a 

load  of  stones  with  any  man  in  England.'     A  chimney  sweeper  indulged  in 

the  same  boast  of  superiority,  with  great  self-complacency." 

*'  God  is  sure  to  take  especial  care  of  those  who  are  comparatively  soon  to 
be  with  him  in  heaven." 

'*  What  a  superlatively  grand  and  consoling  idea  is  that  of  Death  !  With- 
out this  radiant  idea,  this  delightful  morning  star,  indicating  that  the  luminary 
of  eternity  is  going  to  rise,  life  would,  to  my  view,  darken  into  midnight  mel- 
ancholy. Thanks  to  that  gospel  which  opens  the  vision  of  an  endless  life, 
And  thanks  above  all,  to  that  Saviour-Friend  who  has  promised  to  conduct  all 
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the  faithfnl  through  the  sacred  trance  of  death  into  scenes  of  paradise  and 
everlasting  delight" 

"  If  we  had  the  full,  deliberate  conscionsness  of  a  due  preparation  for  the 
other  life,  there  woold  require  an  effort,  a  repressive  effort  of  submission  to  the 
divine  disposal,  to  prevent  a  rising  impatience  of  the  soul  to  escape  from  this 
dark  and  sinful  world,  and  go  out  on  the  sublime  adventure." 

Of  all  Mr.  Foster's  letters,  none  have  attracted  so  much 
attention,  and  elicited  so  much  controversy,  as  the  one  written 
to  a  young  minister  on  "Future  Punishment."  Although 
Mr.  Foster,  in  his  early  ministerial  life,  was  inclined  strongly 
to  Arianism,he  afterward  settled  down  into  a  deeper  experi- 
ence of  divine  grace,  and  a  clear  and  scriptural  apprehension 
of  the  truths  of  the  evangelical  system.  On  depravity,  regen- 
eration, divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  atonement,  his  views  were 
clear  and  strong,  and  his  piety  deep  and  unquestionable  ;  but 
on  future  eternal  punishment  he  had  long  cherished  doubts. 

These  doubts  did  not  arise  from  the  want  of  scriptural 
proof  of  the  doctrine,  for  he  tells  us  in  the  letter  that  "  the 
langruage  of  Scripture  is  formidably  strong ;  so  strong,  that  it 
must  be  an  argument  of  extreme  cogency  that  would  author- 
ize a  limited  interpretation." 

He  lays  no  stress  at  all  on  dubious  passages  which  are 
often  quoted  as  favoring  restoration  ;  but  rests  solely  on  what 
he  calls  the  **  moral  argument,"  that  which  comes  in  the  stu- 
pendous idea  of  eternity.  He  had  an  extremely  sensitive  na- 
ture, and  a  peculiar  shrinking  from  suffering,  even  in  an  animal 
or  insect,  and  a  temperament  inclining  him  to  dwell  morbidly 
on  the  darker  shades  of  human  life.  With  such  a  nature,  and 
with  his  tremendous  power  of  reflection  directed  to  this  sub- 
ject, the  ages  of  eternity  as  they  rolled  in  upon  him  intermix 
nably,  the  brevity  of  an  earthly  life,  the  comparative  insignifi- 
cance of  a  sinner  compared  with  the  Being  against  whom  he 
sinned,  the  infinite  benevolence  of  the  Creator  and  Redeemer, 
and  the  comparatively  few  out  of  the  millions  of  earth  who 
were  practically  reached  by  the  gospel, — all  this  formed  to  his 
mind  a  moral  argument  which  blunted  the  force  of  the  con- 
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siderations  which  at  other  times  he  deeply  felt,  viz.,  the  evil 
of  sin,  the  sense  of  justice  which  demands  a  commensurate 
punishment,  and  the  plain  declarations  of  God  in  the  Bible. 

From  all  we  know  of  Mr.  Foster's  belief  and  experience, 
we  incline  to  think  he  only  strongly  hoped  that  God  would 
find  some  way  of  restoring  all  men  to  holiness  and  happiness, 
while  against  that  hope  were  arrayed  most  formidable  obsta- 
cles which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  remove. 

This  letter  on  eternal  punishment  is  very  fairly  consid- 
ered and  answered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  Woods.^ 

Mr.  Foster's  domestic  life  was  of  the  happiest  kind,  and 
the  loss  of  his  wife  brings  out  to  view  the  wealth  of  appre- 
ciation and  aflFection  which  he  entertained  for  her,  the  ex- 
pression of  which  is  very  touching,  and  will  find  a  response  in 
many  an  afflicted  heart. 

*'  Cold  as  you  pronounce  me,  I  should  prefer  the  deep,  animated  affection 
of  one  person  whom  I  could  entirely  love,  to  all  the  tribute  fame  could  levy 
within  the  amplest  circuit  of  her  flight.  You  know  who  is  the  centre  of  that 
circle ;  near  enough  to  her  I  have  constantly  felt  as  if  I  could  pass  an  age  away 
without  ever  being  tired.*' 

**  I  most  entirely  believe  that  no  man  on  earth  has  a  wife  more  fondly 
afiectionate,  more  anxious  to  promote  his  happiness,  or  more  dependent  for 
her  own  on  his  tenderness  for  her.  In  the  greatest  number  of  opinions,  feel- 
ings, and  concerns,  we  find  ourselves  perfectly  agreed ;  and  when  anything 
occurs  on  which  our  judgments  and  dispositions  differ,  we  find  we  can  discuss 
the  subject  without  violating  tenderness,  or  in  the  least  losing  each  other's  es- 
teem, even  for  a  moment." 

• '  I  have  returned  hither^  but  have  an  utter  repugnance  to  say  returned  home; 
that  name  is  applicable  no  longer.  The  melancholy  fact  is,  that  my  beloved, 
inestimable,  companion  has  left  me.  It  comes  upon  me — in  evidence,  how 
varied  and  sad !  And  yet,  for  a  moment,  sometimes  I  feel  as  if  I  could  not 
realize  it  as  true.  There  is  something  that  seems  to  say.  Can  it  be  that  I  shall 
see  her  no  more,  that  I  shall  still,  one  day  after  another,  find  she  is  not  here, 
that  her  afiectionate  voice  and  look  will  never  accost  me ;  the  kind  grasp  of 
her  hand  never  more  be  felt ;  that  when  I  would  be  glad  to  consult  her,  make 
an  observation  to  her,  address  to  her  some  expression  of  love,  call  her  '  my 
dear  wife,'  as  I  have  done  so  many  thousand  times,  it  will  be  in  vain,  she  is 
not  here?  Several  times  a  momentary  suggestion  of  thought  has  been,  as  one 
and  another  circumstance  has  occurred,  *  I  will  tell  Maria  of  this.'     Even  this 

1  See  his  Works,  VoL  iii.  pp.  279-307. 
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very  day  as  I  parted  with  Dr.  Stetson,  who  out  of  pure  kindness  accompanied 
me  a  long  stage  on  the  road,  there  was  actually  for  a  transient  instant  a  lapse 
of  mind  into  the  idea  of  telling  her  how  very  kind  he  had  been.  I  have  not 
suffered,  nor  expect  to  feel,  any  overwhelming  emotions,  any  violent  excesses 
of  grief;  what  I  expect  to  feel  is,  a  long  repetition  of  pensive  monitions  of 
my  irreparable  loss  ;  that  the  painful  truth  will  speak  itself  to  me  again,  and 
still  again,  in  long  succession,  often  in  solitary  reflection  (in  which  I  feel  the 
most),  and  often  as  objects  come  in  my  sight,  or  circumstances  arise,  which 
have  some  association  with  her  who  is  gone.  The  things  which  belonged  to 
her  with  a  personal  appropriation  ;  things  which  she  used  or  particularly  val- 
ued ;  things  which  she  had  given  me,  or  I  had  given  her ;  her  letters  or  my 
own  to  her ;  the  corner  of  the  chamber  where  I  knew  she  used  to  pray  ;  her 
absence — unalterable  absence — at  the  hour  of  family  worship,  of  social  read- 
ing, of  the  domestic  table ;  her  no  more  being  in  her  place  to  receive  me  on 
my  return  home  from  occasional  absence  ;  the  thought  of  what  she  would  have 
said,  or  how  she  would  have  acted,  on  subjects  or  occasions  that  came  in  ques- 
tion ;  the  remembrance  how  she  did  speak  or  act  in  similar  instances; — all 
such  things  as  these  will  renew  the  pensive  emotions,  and  tell  me  still  again 
what  I  have  lost, — what  that  was,  and  how  great  its  value,  which  the  sovereign 
Disposer  has  in  his  unerring  wisdom  laken  away.  I  should,  and  would  be,  thank- 
ful for  having  been  indulged  with  the  possession  so  long.  Certainly,  neither 
of  us  would,  if  such  an  exception  might  be  made  to  an  eternal  law,  recall  our 
dear  departed  companions  from  their  possession  of  that  triumph  over  sin,  and 
sorrow,  and  death,  to  which  they  have  been  exalted.  However  great  our  depri- 
vation, how  transcendently  greater  is  their  advancement  in  the  condition  of 
existence  !  And  we  should  be  unworthy  to  be  loved  by  them  still,  as  I  trust 
that  even  at  this  very  hour  we  are,  if  we  could*for  a  moment  entertain  such  a 
wish.'* 

No  one  can  rise  from  the  appreciative  study  of  the  life 
and  character  of  John  Foster  without  becoming  a  better 
and  stronger  man.  He  has  seen  a  luminary  whose  light 
shall  not  dim,  nor  its  power  wane. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

SOME   FALLACIES   IN   THE   VIEWS   OF   JOHN 
FOSTER  UPON   FUTURE   PUNISHMENT. 

BT  THK  RXV.    GBORGK   R.   LBAVITT,   D.  D.,  CLSVBLAND,  OHIO. 

Any  matured  views  of  a  writer  so  cautious  and  so  exact 
and  elaborate  as  John  Foster  deserve  more  than  ordinary  at- 
tention. This  is  true  of  his  views  upon  the  subject  of  Future 
Punishment.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  reaction  of  his  mind 
from  his  inherited  religious  opinions,  he  tended  to  reject  the 
deity  of  Christ  and  to  adopt  concerning  his  person  and  word 
the  Arian  speculations.  It  is  known  also  that  he  rejected  the 
doctrine  of  future  eternal  punishment,  and  taught  that  it  is 
safe  to  hold  that  God  will  not  eternally  punish  human  sin.  His 
views  are  most  fully  elaborated  in  the  letter,  numbered  219  in 
his  published  correspondence,  which  was  addressed  to  his  dis- 
tinguished correspondent,  Rev.  Edward  White,  in  answer  to  a 
letter  of  inquiries  and  objections  concerning  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment.  This  letter  states  the  view  of  Mr.  Fos- 
ter with  great  clearness,  and  with  great  variety  of  illustration. 
A  single  objection  is  presented  with  the  utmost  force,  viz., 
that  while  sin  deserves  punishment,  eternity  of  punishment  is 
disproportionate  to  the  sin  of  a  creature  so  limited  in  his  un- 
derstanding as  man.  The  discussion  is  based  upon  consider- 
ations of  reason.  While  it  is  admitted  that  the  statements  of 
the  Scriptures  are  formidable,  the  argument  does  not  proceed 
on  scriptural  grounds.  The  aim  is  to  show  how  exceedingly 
limited  the  average  man  is  in  his  capacity  to  apprehend  such 
a  metaphysical  conception  as  eternity,  how  inadequately  it 
has  been  revealed  to  us,  even  in  the  Bible,  or  by  any  informa- 
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tion,  and  how  inconceivably  awful  is  the  idea  of  an  unlimited 
duration  of  punishment.  No  person  can  read  this  thoughtful 
essay  without  realizing,  underneath  all  the  ingenious  elabora- 
tion of  its  literary  form,  the  intense  earnestness  of  the  great 
essayist.  He  will  detect,  also,  the  marks  of  that  morbid 
imagination  which  furnished  a  lifelong  irritation  and  torment 
to  a  man  so  delicately  organized,  early  broken  in  health,  so 
painfully  sensitive  to  sentimental  impressions,  and  whose  ad- 
mirable essays  indicate,  here  and  there,  the  corrosion  of  mind 
produced  by  early  and  long-continued  failures  and  disap- 
pointments in  his  chosen  profession  of  the  Christian  ministry. 

It  will  not  be  a  difficult  task,  I  believe,  to  point  out  fal- 
lacies in  the  ingenious  and  powerful  arguments  of  Mr.  Foster, 
whose  outline  has  been  so  well  sketched  by  Mr.  Snow. 

The  considerations  now  to  be  named,  if  not  particularly 
new,  are  pertinent,  and  to  some  may  be  suggestive  and  help- 
ful. It  may  well  be,  in  these  times  of  ferment  of  opinion  and 
religious  unrest,  that  many  thoughtful  persons,  including  men 
of  Mr.  Foster's  own  profession,  the  Christian  ministry,  have 
doubts  and  questions  concerning  the  eternity  of  future  pun- 
ishment. It  is  not  undertaken,  in  presenting  these  fallacies, 
to  follow  any  particular  order,  so  much  as  to  present  those 
objections  which  are  at  once  the  most  obvious  and  the 
weightiest. 

As  preliminary,  however,  to  an  examination  of  his  argu- 
ment upon  the  main  subject,  a  very  common  fallacy,  involved 
in  Mr.  Foster's  discussion,  and  presented  by  him  with  much 
urgency,  deserves  notice. 

If,  he  argues,  the  punishment  of  sin  is  eternal,  the  staple 
of  preaching  should  be  the  warning  of  exposure  to  so  awful  a- 
doom.  The  idea  of  eternity  should  be  enforced  upon  man 
with  all  possible  iteration  and  vividness  of  imagery.  If  Chris- 
tians really  believed  in  the  eternity  of  punishment,  they  would 
not  be  able  to  rid  their  minds  of  the  omnipresent  horror  which 
such  a  conception  must  inspire.     This  is  a  familiar  objection. 
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It  is  one  much  pressed  by  Universalist  preachers  and  writers. 
It  may  suggest  to  us  how  faithful  we  should  seek  to  be  in 
exhibiting  the  warnings  of  the  Scriptures,  how  diligently  we 
should  foster  the  spiritual  temper  which  led  the  apostle  Paul 
to  pray  for  the  community  at  Ephesus  "  night  and  day  with 
tears." 

But  is  it  a  well-founded  view  which  is  so  strongly  ex- 
pressed ?  Is  it  true  to  the  facts  of  human  nature  ?  We  know 
of  the  universal  and  frightful  facts  of  human  sin  and  misery, 
and  death.  But  do  they  rest  as  an  omnipresent  weight  upon 
the  hearts  even  of  the  most  devoted  philanthropists.^  Do  the 
physician  and  the  nurse  go  about  oppressed  with  the  familiar 
facts  in  which  their  lives  are  so  absorbed;  of  surgeries  and 
sicknesses,  of  incurable  maladies,  of  dying  and  death  ?  Is  it  not 
a  merciful  provision  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  take  a 
burden  which  would  crush  us,  in  order  to  be  helpful  ministers 
to  those  in  trouble } 

Is  it  true,  that,  if  we  believe  in  the  consequences  of  un- 
forgiven  guilt,  we  should  make  these  the  substance  of  our 
gospel,  in  order  to  warn  men  of  their  danger }  Did  our  Saviour 
and  his  apostles  make  warning  the  main  subject  in  their 
preaching  and  testimony.^  We  may  well  study  the  examples 
which  they  furnish  for  light  upon  the  proportioning  of  truth, 
that  we  may  rightly  divide  the  Word.  But  an  examination 
of  these  authoritative  examples  shows  that  the  reflection  of 
Mr.  Foster,  and  those  who  use  the  same  line  of  criticism,  is 
applicable  also  to  these  our  model  preachers.  The  objection 
made,  however  suggestive,  is  rhetorical,  sentimental,  and 
founded  in  a  fallacy.  We  proceed  now  to  Mr.  Foster's  argu- 
ments. 

I .  There  is  an  element  of  fallacy  in  the  assumption  that 
man  is  competent  to  estimate  the  guilt  of  sin  as  against  God. 
It  is  very  ingenious  in  Mr.  Foster  to  speculate  that  it  is  more 
reasonable  to  infer  the  comparative  slightness  of  guilt  from 
the  finite  and  limited  nature  of  the  agent,  than  to  infer  im- 
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measurableness  and  infinity  from  the  fact  that  the  Being 
against  whom  it  is  committed  is  infinite;  and  further,  that  if 
by  this  reasoning  a  bad  deed  is  infinitely  blameworthy,  a* good 
deed,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  should  be  infinitely  praiseworthy. 
Our  authoritative  evidence  for  the  measure  of  the  guilt  of  sin 
is  the  Word  of  God.  The  language  of  the  Bible  upon  this 
subject  is  explicit  and  intense.  It  teaches  that  sin  in  the  hu- 
man race,  whether  with  the  light  of  the  Bible  or  without  it, 
is  exceeding  sinful,  and  without  excuse.  The  word  **  exceed- 
ing" is  noticeable.  It  is  a  word  of  comparison.  This  idea 
may  be  in  it:  that  human  guilt  exceeds  all  the  estimation  put 
upon  it  by  human  reason.  It  certainly  is  an  unwarranted  and 
fallacious  assumption  that  any  man,  even  the  most  apprecia- 
tive and  thoughtful  observer  of  human  conduct,  is  competent 
to  measure  the  guilt  of  sin  in  its  relation  to  a  holy  God. 

2.  It  is  an  error,  also,  to  assume  that  God  has  not  com- 
municated to  the  human  mind,  and  impressed  upon  it,  the  con- 
ception of  eternity,  with  sufficient  clearness  and  weight  to 
make  it  an  adequate  motive  to  the  sinner,  to  the  average  hu- 
man being.  Rather  is  it  not  true,  that  with  many  persons^ 
even  without  the  teachings  of  the  Scripture,  one  of  the  most 
vivid  and  habitual  of  our  imaginative  conceptions  is  of  eter- 
nity }  Early  it  looms  upon  children.  Has  not  many  a  child, 
like  one  whom  the  writer  has  in  mind,  lived  for  years  in  the 
dread  of  eternity.?  How  did  Mr.  Foster  know  that  his  own 
mind  was  an  exception  in  its  sensitiveness  (in  the  fact,  not 
the  degree)  to  this  tremendous  idea,  an  eternity  of  existence  "i 
that  the  thoughts  which  he  expresses  are  not  suggested  at 
some  time  to  all  men,  as  in  the  well-known  story  of  that  Brit- 
ish chieftain  who  illustrated  human  life  by  the  image  of  a  lit- 
tle bird  in  a  winter  storm  flying  into  his  hall,  and  swiftly 
traversing  it  to  flit  out  again  into  the  storm,  aiid  disappear, 
that  lighted  banquet-hall  representing  human  life  bordered  by 
the  mystery  of  two  eternities } 

3.  But  if  it  were  granted  that  the  assumption  is  true  that 
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men  have  no  such  conception  of  eternity  as  constitutes  it  a 
powerful  warning  of  the  consequences  of  sin  (supposing  these 
to  be  eternal),  another  fallacy  is  to  be  noted  in  the  assump- 
tion, that  the  conception  of  eternity  is  necessary  as  a  motive 
to  deter  from  sin:  that  such  a  conception,  the  most  powerful 
and  vivid,  would  effectively  restrain  the  sinner.  What  founda- 
tion is  there  for  this  notion  ?  What  does  the  idea  of  etejrnity 
add  as  an  effective  restraint  to  the  ideas  of  loss  and  death  as 
consequences  of  disobedience  ?  It  is  not  denied  that  the  con- 
sideration of  eternity  has  weight  among  the  motives  dissuading 
from  sin.  But  how  much  weight  has  it,  relatively,  as  com- 
pared with  the  guilty  consciousness  of  sin,  the  reproach  of  sin, 
loss  and  death  through  sin }  Men  lose  opportunities  through 
wrong-doing:  they  lose  them  forever.  They  lose  property, 
friends,  health,  reputation:  so  that  these  can  never  be  re- 
gained. They  lose  limbs,  vital  organs,  and  life  itself  as  con- 
sequences of  sin,  distinctly  foreseen  and  inevitable.  These 
losses  are  final.  In  a  true  sense  they  are,  and  are  known  to 
be,  eternal  deprivations.  Mr.  Foster  reasons,  that,  if  it  were 
known  and  realized  that  the  punishment  following  sin  is  eter- 
nal, men  would  be  deterred  from  it.  In  view  of  the  observa- 
ble facts  of  life,  is  this  sound  reasoning.^  Explaining  their 
insensibility,  the  Bible  shows  that  the  trouble  with  sinners  is, 
that,  with  so  many  motives  to  dissuade  from  guilt,  they  do 
not  consider. 

4.  Again,  it  is  a  fallacy  to  assume  that  the  punishment 
of  sin  is  arbitrary  instead  of  necessary.  Whatever  positive  in- 
flictions there  may  be,  the  essential  fact  in  punishment  is  its 
inevitableness.  The  lost  man  goes  to  his  own  place.  He 
separates  himself  from  God.  He  cannot  be  with  God  unless 
he  chooses  to  be  with  him,  and,  by  his  character,  is  fitted  to 
be  with  him.  If  eternally  unfit,  he  must  be  eternally  sep- 
arated. He  must  be  under  the  divine  displeasure  as  long  as 
he  remains  impenitent:  if  forever,  forever.  The  teaching  of 
the  Bible  is  that  the  penitent  man  will  be  saved  from  sin. 
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Whenever  and  wherever  he  repents  he  will  be  forgiven  and 
saved.  The  word  "uttermost"  must  mean  as  much  as  this: 
if  in  hell  he  should  repent,  he  would  be  saved.  We  could 
only  know  from  a  revelation  that  no  soul  once  lost  will  re- 
pent: that  this  life  is  the  exclusive  point  of  opportunity: 
that  at  the  judgment,  the  final  state  is  fixed.  But  though  the 
revelation  upon  this  subject  is  explicit,  the  final  state  is  not 
arbitrarily  fixed  in  either  world.  Such  is  not  the  biblical  rep- 
resentation. Really,  the  eternal  future  is  determined  by  the 
man  himself. 

5.  This  suggests  still  another  fallacy  in  the  view  which 
we  are  examining,  viz.,  this  objection  of  Mr.  Foster  does  not 
make  account  of  the  well-known  fact,  that  character  ever  tends 
towards,  and  at  length  reaches,  a  state  of  final  permanence; 
a  fixed  and  final  determination  to  holiness  or  to  sin.  The  in- 
dications are  that,  by  many,  this  state  is  reached  before  death, 
as  was  the  case  with  Judas.  The  heart  becomes  fully  set  to 
do  evil.  The  instances  carefully  given  of  this  result  of  the 
abuse  of  opportunity,  scattered  throughout  the  Bible,  are 
among  the  most  solemn  warnings  of  God.  Cain  becomes  rep- 
robate. Esau  sells  his  birthright.  The  Sodomites  become 
confirmed  in  their  unspeakable  depravities.  Ahab  sells  him- 
self Ephraim  is  joined  to  his  idols.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
pertinent  and  conspicuous  examples.  But  if  character  be- 
comes permanent,  what  force  is  left  to  the  objection  to  the 
element  of  eternity  in  punishment.^ 

6.  It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  it  is  a  dangerous  and 
fatal  fallacy  to  hold  and  to  teach  that  it  can  ever  be  safe  for  men 
to  die  in  their  sins.  Mr.  Foster  does  not  consistently  teach 
this,  but  he  certainly  implies  it  when  he  teaches,  that,  as  con- 
cerns the  element  of  endlessness  in  punishment,  the  sinner  is 
safe.  He  reasons  to  the  conclusion  that  one  is  safe.  But  how 
much  weight  shall  be  allowed  to  speculative  reasoning  upon 
this  subject,  when  we  have  an  authoritative  divine  revelation } 

7.  This  leads  to  the  final  observation,  that  it  is  a  fallacy 
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to  assume  that  the  language  of  the  Scriptures  admits  of  such  a 
treatment  that  we  can  safely  reject  from  its  teaching  concern- 
ing punishment  the  idea  of  eternity.  Mr.  Foster  does  not 
seriously  undertake  this  biblical  discussion.  He  does  no  more 
than  suggest  it.  He  uses  only  general  terms.  It  is  his  opin- 
ion that  the  Greek  may  be  susceptible  of  an  interpretation  in 
which  the  idea  of  eternity  is  explained  away;  it  may  be 
probable  that  the  biblical  punishment  is  something  less  pro- 
tracted than  unending.  In  referring  to  his  treatment  of  this 
entire  subject,  his  pastor  and  distinguished  friend,  Robert 
Hall,  makes  these  extremely  weighty  observations :  **  For  my 
own  part  I  acquiesce  in  the  usual  and  popular  interpretation 
of  the  passages  which  treat  on  the  future  doom  of  the  finally 
impenitent.  My  reasons,  in  brief,  are  as  follows:  I  assume 
it  as  a  maxim  that  we  are  utterly  incompetent  to  determine 
a  priori  what  is  the  amount  of  guilt  incurred  by  such  as  re- 
ject the  overtures  of  the  gospel;  and,  further,  that  God  has 
been  pleased  to  make  it  the  subject  of  express  revelation; 
that  the  terms  expressive  of  the  duration  of  future  misery  are 
as  forcible  as  the  Greek  language  supplies;  that  the  same  term 
is  applied  to  the  duration  of  misery  as  to  the  duration  of  hap- 
piness, or  even  the  eternity  of  God  himself  (Matt.  xxv.  46; 
Rev.  xix.  3);  that  the  exclusion  of  the  impenitent  from  hap- 
piness is  asserted  in  the  most  positive  terms:  'they  shall 
not  see  life,'  etc.,  etc.;  that  'their  worm  dieth  not  and  their 
fire  is  not  extinguished ' ;  that  positive  terms  may  be  under- 
stood in  different  degrees  of  latitude,  but  this  is  impossible 
respecting  negative  terms,  since  a  negative  admits  of  no  de- 
grees." 

This  brief  criticism  cannot  be  brought  to  a  conclusion 
more  appropriately  than  by  recalling  the  comment  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  upon  Mr.  Foster's  speculations;  a  comment  as  ap- 
plicable to  premature  speculations  of  our  generation  as  to  the 
period  of  John  Foster  half  a  century  ago.  This  passage  is 
from  a  volume  entitled, "  Scriptural  Readings  " :     "  I  wish  that 
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my  friend,  Mr.  Foster,  could  have  adjourned  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  exercised  him  to  the  day  when  all  things  shall 
be  made  manifest.  I  greatly  wish  that  he  could  have  restrained 
his  speculation  on  the  duration  of  future  punishment,  and  ac- 
quiesced in  the  obvious  language,  or  at  least  the  obvious, 
practical  lesson  and  purpose  of  Scripture,  upon  this  question 
— ^which  was  to  cut  off  every  pretext  of  postponing  the  case 
of  their  eternity  from  this  world,  and  to  press  home  on  every 
unsophisticated  reader  of  his  Bible  the  dread  alternative  of 
now  or  never." 
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ARTICLE    IV. 

CATHOLIC   MISSIONS. 

BY  THE   REV.    EDWARD   D.   WEAGE,    NATIONAL  CITY,   CALIFORNIA. 

When  Druilletes,  the  Jesuit  missionary  among  the  Cana- 
dian Indians,  came  to  Roxbury,  Eliot,  the  Puritan  apostle  to 
the  Indians,  not  only  received  him  cordially,  but  "prayed  his 
guest  to  spend  the  winter  with  him.''  ^  We  may  safely  imi- 
tate Eliot  enough  to  ask  candidly:  What  have  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries done  among  the  Indians.?  How  does  their  work 
compare  with  the  mission  work  in  the  Middle  Ages.?  How 
does  their  work  compare  with  that  of  Protestant  missionaries 
among  the  Indians } 

We  shall  not  touch  the  question  of  present  mission  work. 
Nor  shall  we  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of  Catholic 
missions  to  Indians.  We  shall  take  as  an  example  the  mission 
of  which  Gleeson,  the  Catholic  historian,  says:  "  The  happy 
results  both  temporal  and  spiritual  have  rarely  been  equalled 
and  never  surpassed  in  modern  times,"*  the  mission  to  Cali- 
fornia. It  was  not  an  irreligious  race  that  the  Spanish  padres 
found  when  they  reached  this  sunset  land.  Their  customs 
and  religious  ideas  varied  somewhat  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Our  reference  will  be  more  particularly  to  the  cus- 
toms, ideas,  and  work  in  what  is  now  known  as  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia. 

The  people  believed  in  an  invisible,  all-powerful  God, 
whom  they  called  Nocuma.®    There  was  a  second  being  whom 

*  Parkman,  Jesuits  in  North  America,  p.  327. 

•  Gleeson,  History  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  California,  ii.  122. 
«  Works  of  H.  H.  Bancroft,  iii.  164,  etc. 
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they  worshipped,  named  Chinigchinich,  or  the  Almighty.  He 
came  to  earth  to  teach  men  to  dance,  worship,  and  build  tem- 
ples. After  accomplishing  his  object,  he  was  taken  to  one  of 
the  stars,  where  he  constantly  watches  men.  At  San  Juan 
Capistrano  there  was  a  temple  where  Chinigchinich  was  wor- 
shipped under  the  form  of  a  coyote.  No  sacrifices  seem  to 
have  been  offered,  but  the  temple  was  a  place  for  prayer.  It 
was  also  a  place  of  refuge.  A  murderer  might  flee  there,  and 
then  be  safe  wherever  else  he  went.  They  had  a  third  object 
of  worship,  whom  they  named  Touch.  He  was  the  special 
protector  of  men,  and  always  on  earth.  When  a  child  reached 
the  age  of  six  or  seven  years,  he  was  taken  to  the  temple, 
compelled  to  drink  some  intoxicating  drink,  then  fast  and  pray 
till  Touch  revealed  to  him  in  a  vision  the  kind  of  an  animal 
that  was  to  be  his  guardian.  The  figure  of  the  animal  was  then 
branded  on  the  child. 

They  had  distinct  theories  of  creation.  Man  was  made 
from  the  ground.^  Medicine  men,  the  most  powerful  people, 
were  made  first.^  In  some  places  there  was  an  elaborate 
theory  of  development,  the  natives  believing  that  men  devel- 
oped from  the  coyote.  The  Garden  of  Eden  was  in  the  north. 
Some  held  that  as  the  race  grew  and  spread  southward  the 
earth  developed  in  that  direction.  The  race  was  created  a 
pair.  The  first  trouble  came  because  the  idea  took  possession 
of  people  that  God  did  not  care  for  them  as  he  should.  They 
had  their  traditions  of  a  flood,  and  one  tribe  near  Lake  Tahoe 
had  a  myth  that  brings  to  mind  the  story  of  the  tower  of  Ba- 
bel. They  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,*  and  had 
more  or  less  distinct  ideas  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.* 
Heaven  was  for  them  in  the  West.^  There  they  were  to  eat, 
and  drink,  and  dance,  and  have  plenty  of  wives.^  All  acci- 
dents and  bereavements  they  regarded  as  divine  punishments. 
They  were  believers,  too,  in  transmigration  to  a  certain  extent. 

1  B-in.  Hi.  87.       *  Ibid.,  163.      «  Ban.  i.  422.      *  Ban.  iii.  525.        •  Ibid,,  523. 

>  Ban.  i.  422. 
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The  souls  of  some  people  entered  the  bodies  of  large  animals. 
Hence,  they  generally  would  not  eat  large  game.^  Their  wor- 
ship consisted  of  prayers,  dances  to  propitiate  their  offended 
god,^  and,  at  least  in  some  places,  an  annual  religious  festival 
connected  with  the  killing  of  a  buzzard.' 

The  standard  of  morals  was  by  no  means  high,  though 
adultery  might  be  punished  with  death.  They  had  elaborate 
wedding  ceremonies,*  but  very  little  ceremony  in  connection 
with  divorce.  There  were  the  usual  medicine  men  with  their 
remedies,  including  baths,  blisters,  poultices,  emetics,  ashes, 
dust,  whipping  with  nettles,  and  the  use  of  the  sw^sat  house.  ' 
Chiefs  and  a  council  of  elders  formed  their  political  organiza- 
tion. War  is  undertaken  on  the  slightest  pretext,  even  women, 
after  the  custom  of  the  Saxon  women,  accompanying  the  men 
to  battle.*  Scalps,  torture,  and  merciless  destruction  complete 
the  usual  picture  of  savage  warfare. 

Among  the  men  who  undertook  mission  work  for  this 
people,  Junipero  Serra,  the  first  president  of  the  missions,  is 
the  most  noticeable.  He  was  born  in  the  year  171 3  on  the 
island  Majorca.  The  intense  religious  training  of  his  early 
life  stamped  his  character  with  an  ineffaceable  mark.  At  six- 
teen years  of  age  the  sickly  boy  became  a  monk.  Twenty 
years  more  passed,  and  he  had  received  the  degree  of  S.T.  D., 
was  a  professor  of  philosophy  and  a  noted  preacher.  After 
repeated  application  he  received  permission  to  leave  the  pro- 
fessor's chair  for  work  among  the  North  American  Indians. 
Nine  years  he  was  a  missionary  in  Mexico,  and  at  the  age  of 
fifty-six  years  came  to  California.  In  preaching  he  often 
scourged  himself  with  a  chain,  or  pounded  his  breast  with  a 
stone,  to  bring  his  hearers  to  repentance;  and,  when  preach- 
ing on  the  subject  of  future  punishment,  applying  a  lighted 
candle  to  his  breast  was  found  effective.  He  was  a  man  of 
high  moral  character  and  great  executive  ability.  His  intense 
1  Ban.  iii.  131.      ^  Ban.  i.  420.    *  Ban.  iii.  168.    ^  Ban.  i.411.     ^  Ban.  i.407.  , 
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enthusiasm  was  joined  to  great  care  for  his  own  authority  that 
kept  him  in  constant  trouble  with  the  civil  power.  Limping 
from  mission  to  mission  upon  his  ulcerated  leg,  that  must  not 
be  cured,  planning,  preaching,  baptizing,  confirming,  his  con- 
stitution was  broken  with  austerities  and  work.  It  was  a  sad 
day  for  California  missions  when,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years, 
the  old  man  died. 

Not  all  of  the  missionaries  were  of  this  stamp.  All, 
however,  were  Franciscans.  It  has  often  been  said  that  the 
California  missionaries  were  Jesuits.  The  Jesuits  had  been 
expelled  from  Mexico  a  year  before  the  order  came  for  the 
establishment  of  missions  in  the  present  State  of  California, 
and  when  in  1833  the  northern  missions  were  transferred  to 
the  care  of  another  college  they  had  been  expelled  a  second 
time.^  Jesuits  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  missions  under 
consideration. 

As  a  rule  the  early  padres  were  bettter  than  those  who 
came  later.  Though  their  orders  bound  them  to  remain 
only  ten  years,  some  deserted  and  some  were  banished  for 
bad  conduct.^  One  at  least  was  known  as  a  thorough 
drunkard,^  some  were  very  cruel,  and  some  low  in  morals. 
When  foreign  ships  began  to  visit  California,  and  revolutions 
at  home  made  it  difficult  to  get  all  the  supplies  desired,  the 
padres  sometimes  added  to  their  other  accomplishments  that 
of  smuggling.  The  old  simplicity  did  not  always  remain. 
There  is  a  record  of  silver  watches  being  taken  from  some 
padres  as  articles  of  luxury.*  A  priest  at  San  Luis  Obispo 
scandalized  his  brethren  by  driving  to  a  conference  at  Mon- 
terey in  a  coach.^  Ox-carts  and  four-wheeled  vehicles  came 
into  such  common  use  that  an  order  was  given  to  bum  all 
such  conveyances  unless  they  could  be  put  to  better  use 
than  carrying  priests.^  When  this  priest  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
was  banished  in   1830,  for   political  reasons,  Vallejo,  who 

^  Ban.  xi.  438,  447.      '  Ban.  xviii.  575.     '  Ban.  xxxiv.  219.     ^  Ban.  xix.  165. 
'  Ban.  xxxiv.  201.     ^  Ban.  xix.  402. 
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conducted  him  to  the  ship,  says  the  padre  showed  his  robe, 
heavily  lined  with  coin.^  This  statement  sounds  strangely 
beside  Gleeson's,  that,  "after  the  missions  became  rich,  they 
distributed  all  the  surplus  moneys  among  them  [Indians]  in 
clothing  and  trinkets.*  But,  as  a  rule,  the  padres,  especially 
during  the  early  years,  were  self-sacrificing,  kind,  and  earnest 
men.  That  there  should  be  conflict  between  them  and  the 
military  was  inevitable.  The  example  and  acts  of  the  sol- 
diers were  a  great  hindrance.  Nor  was  it  strange  that  when, 
in  later  years,  their  pasture  land  was  encroached  on,  they 
should  give  cause  for  the  sarcastic  remark,  that  "the  moon 
could  not  be  made  of  land,  or  the  padres  would  want  it  for 
pasture.'*^ 

There  were  twenty-one  missions.  The  first  one,  that  of 
San  Diego,  was  founded  in  1769;  the  last  one,  San  Fran- 
cisco Solano,  in  1823.  We  shall  not  follow  the  routine  of 
mission  life,  which  has  often  been  described  more  or  less 
correctly,  but  pass  at  once  to  the  question  of  results.  The 
standpoint  for  judging  of  the  results  must  not  be  later  than 
the  time  when  the  missions,  as  such,  ceased  to  exist.  The 
last  of  the  missions  was  secularized  in  1837. 

The  material  results  of  the  missions  are  indicated  by 
their  buildings,  agricultural  products,  and  manufactures. 

The  buildings  were  always  of  the  same  general  plan,  a 
chapel  and  a  large  court  surrounded  by  priests'  rooms  and 
factories.  That  of  San  Diego,  while  much  smaller  than 
some  others,  may  serve  as  an  example.  The  ruins  still  re- 
maining are  those  of  the  fourth  building.  It  was  dedicated 
in  1 81 3.*  The  chapel  measured  40x130  feet,  and  was  27  feet 
high,  with  walls  five  feet  thick,  the  front  wall  having  layers 
of  burned  brick  with  the  adobe  brick.  Five  windows  on 
each  side  and  one  in  front  pierced  the  wall  at  a  height  of 
fourteen  feet.     A  bell-tower  three  stories  high,  built  of  cob- 

1  Ban.  XX.  100.      *  Hist,  of  Cath.  Ch.  in  Cal.  ii.  30.     '  Ban.  xxxiv.  222. 
*  Ban.  xix.  345. 
VOL.  LI.     NO.  201.  4 
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ble  stone  laid  in  cement,  rose  at  one  corner  of  the  chapel. 
The  whole  front  of  the  building,  including  the  bell-tower 
and  a  one-story  wing,  was  200  feet.  The  space  surrounded 
by  adobe  walls  was  250x300  feet.  A  porch  eleven  feet  wide 
extended  the  whole  length  of  the  wing.  For  acres  the 
ground  outside  of  the  main  building  is  covered  with  ruins  of 
smaller  ones.  Of  the  irrigating  works  those  of  San  Diego 
will  also  serve  as  an  example.  Seven  miles  above  the 
mission  a  dam  was  thrown  across  the  canyon  of  the  San 
Diego  River.^  The  upper  side  is  almost  covered  with  sand. 
The  lower  side  is  ten  feet  high.  It  is  built  of  stones  laid  in 
cement,  and  is  for  the  most  part  nine  and  a  half  feet  thick,  and 
has  semicircular  projections  to  strengthen  it.  It  is  consider- 
ably wider  at  the  waste-gate,  which  is  about  half  way  between 
the  centre  and  one  end.  The  dam  was  built  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  Y,  the  arms  being  seventy-five  feet  and  one  hundred  feet 
long  respectively,  the  entire  dam  on  the  line  of  the  shorter  arm, 
being  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  in  length.  There 
was  a  space  of  seventy  feet  between  the  extremities  of  the  arms 
which  seem  to  have  been  thrown  across  the  current.  The 
outlet  was  four  inches  in  diameter.  From  the  dam  there 
ran  a  ditch  about  two  feet  in  width  at  the  top  and  fifteen 
inches  deep.  This  was  built  of  tile  laid  in  cement;  the 
usual  size  of  the  flat  or  side  tile  being  8x16  inches.  Semi- 
circular tile  were  used  for  the  bottom.  Though  the  works 
are  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
present  century,  the  ditch  is  in  some  places  still  perfect. 
In  some  places  a  breakwater  fifteen  feet  high  was  thrown 
up,  and  in  others  a  solid  stone  wall  ten  feet  high  was  built 
for  the  purpose.  The  ditch  was  connected  with  a  stone  and 
brick  well-house  at  the  mission.     Another  ditch  for  irriga- 

1  Bancroft's  measurements  for  the  irrigating  works  are  strangely  at  fault. 
In  xix.  106,  he  speaks  of  the  dam  as  three  miles  above  the  mission.  The 
mouth  of  the  canyon  is  three  miles  from  the  mission.  The  measurements 
given  here  are  personal  ones. 
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ting  the  valley  ran  a  long  distance  toward  San  Diego,  which 
is  several  miles  away. 

In  the  year  1834  there  were  belonging  to  the  missions 
396,400  cattle,  6,600  horses,  321,500  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs. 
There  was  that  year  a  harvest  of  123,000  bushels.^  There 
was  at  San  Diego  a  cotton  and  woolen  factory,  a  tan- 
nery, and  a  soap  factory.  In  San  Jose  there  were  at  one 
time  five  looms  making  one  hundred  and  fifty  blankets  per 
week.  San  Gabriel  produced  five  hundred  barrels  of  wine 
and  brandy  a  year.  San  Juan  Capistrano  is  credited  with 
the  same  amount.^  All  the  manufactures  in  the  country 
were  carried  on  at  the  missions. 

While  the  priests  were  Spaniards,  and  it  would  be  un- 
fair to  expect  them  to  be  more  ready  than  the  majority  of 
their  countrymen  to  introduce  new  machinery  and  new  ways 
of  doing  things,  they  were  not  so  reluctant  as  is  sometimes 
represented.  A  writer  in  the  Science  Monthly  for  August, 
1890,  makes  capital  out  of  a  mistake  of  Langsdorff,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  Russian  expedition  of  Rezanof  that 
visited  San  Francisco  in  i8o6.  Langsdorff  was  surprised 
that  he  did  not  find  at  San  Francisco,  as  is  apparent  from 
Bancroft's  narrative,*  a  hand-mill  which  had  been  left  at 
Monterey  twenty  years  before.  This  mistake  as  to  ,the 
place  leads  him  to  moralize  about  the  reason  of  such  un- 
progressiveness  on  the  part  of  the  padres.  In  1820  there 
were  two  mills  in  San  Francisco  mission,  moved  not  by  hand 
power,  but  by  mule  power.*  What  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  water-mill  in  the  country  was  at  the  Capistrano  mission 
in  1833.  I"  1^34  there  were  two  grist  mills  at  San  Gabriel 
mission.*  Of  the  mill  at  San  Antonio  mission  we  read: 
"  It  was  run  by  water  brought  in  a  stone-walled  ditch  for 
many  miles,  and  driven  through  a  funnel-shaped  flume  so  as 
to  strike  the  side  of  a  large   water-wheel  revolving  horizon- 

^  Ban.  xxxiv.  339.     *  Hist,  of  Cath.  Ch.  in  Cal.  ii.  125.     «  Ban.  xix.  75. 
*  Ibid.i  374.     •  Ban.  xxxiv.  454. 
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tally  on  a  shaft.  The  building  of  this  aqueduct,  and  the 
placing  of  the  wheel,  were  the  work  of  an  Indian  named 
Nolberto,  who  took  the  idea  from  the  balance  wheel  of  a 
watch,  and  did  all  the  work  with  his  own  hands.**  ^ 

From  the  gardens  and  orchards  the  missions  furnished 
a  large  amount  of  supplies  to  the  army.  The  debt  of  the 
government  for  these  supplies  is  reckoned  at  $272,000.' 
They  often  carried  a  heavy  stock  of  merchandise;  that  of 
San  Gabriel  in  1826  was  worth  $50,000;  that  of  San  Buen- 
aventura in  1825  was  worth  $35,000.^ 

In  physical  results  success  is  not  so  apparent.  From 
1 790  to  1 800  the  number  of  deaths  at  the  missions  was  9,300. 
From  1800  to  18 10,  the  decade  when  mortality  was  greatest, 
no  less  than  16,000  died,  or  2,500  more  than  the  entire 
population  of  the  missions  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade:* 
The  average  death-rate  for  the  sixty-six  years  during  which 
the  missions  were  in  operation  was,  for  adults,  5.93  per 
cent;  for  children,  13.29  per  cent;  or  for  the  entire  popu- 
lation, 7.6  per  cent.*  The  death-rate  of  New  York  City  in 
1890  was  24.6  per  thousand.®  The  filth  in  which  the  Indians 
lived,  poor  medical  treatment,  and  epidemics  are  given  as 
the  causes  of  this  death-rate.  As  late  as  1838  an  epidemic 
of  small-pox  is  estimated  to  have  swept  off  three-fifths  of 
the  savage  population  of  Sacramento  Valley.^  That  such 
mortality  is  not  always  dependent  on  the  proximity  of  civ- 
ilization is  shown  by  Parkman  in  his  story  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Hurons. 

Let  us  glance  at  results  in  the  shape  of  manual  training. 
These  can  be  partially  estimated  by  the  fact  that  all  the  build* 
ings  and  irrigating  works  were  constructed,  and  the  agriculture 
carried  on,  by  native  labor.  An  official  report  sums  up  mat- 
ters thus:     '*  There  were  masons,  carpenters,  plasterers,  soap- 

1  H.  H.,  art  "Father  Junipero  and  his  work,*'  Century,  May,  1883. 

2  Hist,  of  Cath.  Ch.  in  Cal.  ii.  142.     »  Ban.  xxxiv.  192.     *  Ban.  xix.  160. 
*  Ban.  xxxiv.  621.     *  New  York  Medical  Journal,  Jan.  10,  1891. 

T  Ban.  xxxiv.  617. 
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makers,  tanners,  shoemakers,  blacksmiths,  millers,  bakers, 
cooks,  brick-makers,  carters  and  coat-makers,  weavers  and 
spinners,  saddlers,  shepherds,  and  agriculturists,  horticultur- 
ists, vineros,  vaqueros."  ^  Nor  were  they  capable  of  such  work 
only  when  under  the  direct  supervision  of  white  people.  The 
foremen  and  overseers  were  Indians.  At  least  in  the  period 
from  1 8  ID  to  1820  a  large  part  of  the  white  population  rented 
its  land  to  Indians,  paying  them  from  one-third  to  one-half 
of  the  crop  for  tilling.*  Indian  judges  were  appointed  at  the 
missions  as  early  as  1779.*  And  in  1822,  at  a  general  elec- 
tion, the  Indians  had  a  vote.*  A  late  writer  says:  "At  the 
end  of  the  mission  rule  the  Indian  was  really  less  capable  of 
taking  care  of  himself  than  at  the  beginning.***  As  to  how 
people,  trained  in  all  the  most  essential  occupations  of  life, 
trained  so  as  to  work  independently, — people  having  also  some 
measure  of  civil  training, — can  be  less  capable  of  taking  care 
of  themselves  than  savages,  we  leave  others  to  determine. 
That  they  would  be  unable  to  resist  successfully  the  diabol- 
ical cunning  of  the  white  population  was  to  be  expected.  The 
Indians  and  the  most  civilized  Mexicans  vanished  alike  before 
the  trickery  and  greed  of  the  Americans.  Moral  and  spiritual 
results  are  not  so  well  defined.  Even  Gleeson  gives  but  small 
ground  for  accurate  judgment.  There  were,  according  to  Ban- 
croft, more  than  80,000  baptisms,  including  baptisms  of  in- 
fants. The  record  of  the  first  decade  is  incomplete.  At  the 
time  of  the  secularization,  there  were  31,450  Indians  at  the 
missions.^  What  did  this  mean  so  far  as  morality  is  con- 
cerned.? It  was  a  great  change  from  their  savage  life.  The 
institution  of  the  family  was  put  on  a  permanent  basis.  The 
utmost  care  was  taken  to  keep  the  morals  of  young  people 
pure,  by  placing  girls  under  the  strict  care  of  matrons.  We 
find  a  g^eat  rebellion  and  massacre  in  Lower  California,  be- 

*  Quoted  by  H.  H.  in  Century  of  Dishonor  (edition  of  1888),  p.  461. 

*  Ban.  xxxiv.  233,  236.     »  Ban.  xviii.  331.    *  Ban.  xx-  454. 

*  Science  Monthly,  Aug.  1890.      •  Ban.  xxxiv.  339. 
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cause  the  morality  taught  was  too  elevated  to  suit  the  ideas 
of  the  natives.^  Baptism  was  not,  as  we  are  apt  to  suppose, 
the  end  for  which  they  worked,  except  in  cases  of  sickness. 
We  find  a  number  of  instances  where  priests  refused  to  bap- 
tize adults  till  there  seemed  to  be  a  fair  prospect  of  their  re- 
maining steadfast.*  Notwithstanding  this  caution ,  there  were 
many  desertions.  In  one  decade,  from  1800  to  18 10,  when 
22,000  were  baptized,  700  went  back  to  heathenism.  From 
1790  to  1800  there  were  800  who  left,  and  1 6,000  baptized. 
From  1810  to  1820,  while  18,000  were  baptized,  the  deser- 
tions are  estimated  at  1,300. 

Great  emphasis  was  laid  on  instruction  after  baptism. 
Baptism  signified  little  more  than  their  willingness  to  receive 
further  instruction.  The  children  from  four  or  five  years  of 
age  were  almost  entirely  under  the  care  of  priests.  Gleeson 
gives  so  good  an  idea  of  Catholic  instruction  that  we  shall 
venture  to  quote  at  length  from  his  description*  of  Serra'swork 
in  Mexico: — 

'*  His  first  and  principal  care,  on  entering  his  duties,  was 
to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  the  vernacular:  into  which, 
after  he  had  tolerably  acquired  it,  he  translated  the  prayers 
and  principal  doctrines  of  religion.  These  he  daily  recited  for 
the  people,  until,  by  frequent  repetitions,  they  became  im- 
pressed on  their  minds,  and  a  spirit  of  religion  created  in  their 
hearts.  His  constant  and  fervent  exhortations  wrought  such 
a  change  in  their  lives,  that  many,  if  not  most,  were  brought 
to  confess  and  communicate  on  the  principal  festivals  of  the 
year." 

"  Preach ini^,  exhorting,  catechizing,  and  confessing  were 
his  constant  and  unwearied  employments.  Preceding  all  the 
principal  festivals  he  had  instituted  noveuas,  in  which  all  the 
congregation  took  part  with  a  view  to  preparing  themselves 

1  Hist,  of  Cath.  Ch.  in  Cal.  i.350. 

2  Hist,  of  Cath.  Ch.  in  Cal.  i.  253,  340;  Ban.  xviii.  201. 
«  Hist,  of  Cath.  Ch.  in  Cal.  ii.  13. 
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to  celebrate  more  worthily  the  feasts  to  which  they  referred. 
The  festivals  of  our  divine  Lord  and  his  blessed  mother  he 
especially  celebrated  with  all  the  pomp  and  splendor  his  slen- 
der resources  enabled  him  to  command.  .  .  .  On  these  oc- 
casions, not  content  with  the  usual  parochial  instructions,  he 
preached  twice  a  day." 

"The  holy  season  of  Lent  was  specially  devoted  to  the 
offices  of  piety.  .  .  .  Every  evening  the  faithful  assembled 
in  the  church  for  the  recitation  of  the  holy  rosary  and  other 
devotional  exercises,  showing  by  their  general  conduct  and 
demeanor  how  deeply  they  realized  the  solemnity  of  the 
time.  The  Fridays  were  set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  the 
station  of  the  cross,  when  the  whole  people  went  in  solemn 
procession  out  of  the  village.  Father  Junipero  bearing  on  his 
shoulders  an  enormous  cross  in  memory  of  the  passion  of  our 
blessed  Redeemer.  Passion  and  Palm  Sundays  and  Holy  Week 
were  celebrated  with  great  care,  and  the  more  remarkable 
parts  in  the  passion  of  the  Saviour  brought  strongly  before  the 
minds  of  the  Christians.  With  such  care  and  attention  it  was 
not  possible  for  him  to  fail  in  bringing  the  people  to  a  high 
standard  of  virtue.** 

While  preaching  and  catechising  are  named  as  two  of  the 
means  of  instruction,  fully  as  much  stress  is  laid  on  ceremonies 
appealing  to  the  senses,  and  on  auricular  confession.  Con- 
fession is,  in  most  cases,  an  utter  abomination,  but  it  is  far 
enough  from  the  natural  tendency  of  the  savage  to  denote 
considerable  change  in  his  character.  Nor  does  an  ordinary 
Indian  attend  devotional  service  twice  a  day.  The  absurdity 
of  the  idea  that  the  Indians  were  held  at  the  missions  by  force, 
and  driven  through  the  routine  of  work  and  worship  by  cru- 
elty, is  apparent  not  only  from  the  number  of  desertions, 
which  would  have  been  impossible  with  such  vigilance,  but  also 
from  comparing  the  number  of  soldiers  with  the  number  of 
Indians.  "  In  the  year  1800  there  were  at  the  mission  of  San 
Diego  1,521  Indians,  and  the  San  Diego  garrison,  three  miles 
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away  from  the  mission,  numbered  only  167  souls,  officers, 
soldiers,  servants,  women,  and  children."^  The  idea  that  the 
Indians  were  a  spiritless  race  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  mas- 
sacre on  the  Colorado  River  in  1781,  the  burning  of  the  San 
Diego  mission  in  I77S»  and  the  characteristics  of  native  war- 
fare which  we  have  already  mentioned.  The  absence  of  ex- 
tensive Indian  wars  in  California  must  be  attributed  fully  as 
much  to  the  kind  treatment  by  the  padres  as  to  anything  else. 
The  Indian  wars  of  the  eastern  coast  were  not  incited  by  mis- 
sionaries nor  carried  on  by  converts  to  Christianity. 

We  must  glance  at  the  educational  results.  A  writer  in 
the  Century  puts  things  in  a  rose-colored  light  when  he  says: 
**  The  Franciscans  assiduously  cultivate  the  study  of  the  In- 
dian dialects,  of  which  they  have  compiled  dictionaries  and 
grammars.*'*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  name  the 
authority  from  which  he  took  this  item.  Evidently  Bancroft, 
with  all  his  researches,  failed  to  use  it.  He  says  that  the  great 
difficulty  in  the  matter  ot  California  languages  has  been  "  a 
lack  of  grammars  and  vocabularies.***  The  ones  who  were  of 
most  use  to  him  in  his  linguistic  work  were  not  padres.  Of 
the  languages  of  Southern  California  he  says,  speaking  of  the 
priest  to  whom  we  owe  our  chief  knowledge  of  the  religious 
customs  of  the  Indians,  "  Father  Boscana,  who  has  left  us  an 
accurate  description  of  the  natives  of  San  Juan  Capistrano, 
unfortunately  devoted  little  attention  to  their  language,  and 
only  gives  us  a  few  scattered  words  and  stanzas.'**  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  some  of  therti,  perhaps  most,  learned  enough 
of  the  native  language  to  be  able  to  speak  it  with  some  cor- 
rectness. In  some  cases  they  prepared  brief  vocabularies,  as 
in  the  missions  of  Lower  California.  They  used  the  native 
language  largely  in  religious  exercises  and  probably  translated 
a  brief  catechism  into  it,  as  in  Mexico.  But  as  to  anything 
worthy  the  name  of  dictionaries  or  grammars  it  is  unthink- 

1  •*  Father  Junipero  and  his  Work,*'  Century,  May,  1883. 
*  Century  Magazine,  1891.     »  Ban.  iii.  635.     *  Ibid.^  674. 
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able  that,  if  there  were  such,  some  trace  of  them  should  not 
remain.  The  padres  taught  some  of  the  brightest  boys  to 
read  and  write  and  be  musicians.  They  were  to  be  of  special 
use,  as  in  Lower  California,  where  those  thus  educated  were 
used  as  catechists. 

When  it  comes  to  speak  of  schools  for  the  Indians,  his- 
tory is  almost  silent.  What  it  does  say  is  not  flattering  to  the 
padres.  In  1 793  an  order  came,  from  civil  authorities,  to  es- 
tablish schools  at  the  missions.^  Compliance  was  promised, 
but  nothing  done.  Later  we  find  the  requirement  repeated 
with  the  same  result.*  Finally  the  priests  were  threatened 
with  punishment  if  they  did  not  comply  with  the  law,'  but  all 
in  vain.  For  a  short  period  there  were  schools  at  some  of  the 
missions.  They  taught  nothing  but  to  sing  mass,  play  on  mu- 
sical instruments,  and  repeat  the  catechism.  Reading  and  kin- 
dred studies  formed  no  part  of  the  program.  Even  in  these 
cases  the  attendance  was  very  small.  Yet  the  fact  remains 
that  in  1835,  at  the  secularization  of  the  missions,  there  were 
three  thousand  religious  works  in  their  libraries,  and  that  in 
1846  there  were  only  four  other  libraries  in  California.  There 
would  have  been  more  books  in  the  country  if  the  priests  had 
not  burned  a  number  of  heretical  volumes  between  1825  and 
1 83 1.*  Three  persons  were  excommunicated  for  refusing  to 
deliver  such  books. 

We  have  /ound  that  in  material  things  the  missions 
were  a  great  success,  in  physical  results  a  failure,  in  manual 
training  a  success,  in  spiritual  affairs  a  moderate  success,  in 
educational  things  a  failure.  We  turn  now  to  a  comparison 
between  the  missions  in  California  and  the  missions  for  the 
conversion  of  Europe.  Prominent  among  the  missionaries 
of  Europe  stands  Boniface  of  Germany,  a  man  who  in  sac- 
rifice, administrative  ability,  and  tireless  enthusiasm,  was  the 
counterpart  of  Junipero  Serra.  He  has  not  the  morbid 
tendency  that  led  Serra  to  use  candle  and  stone  and  scourge. 

^  Ban.  xxxiv.  495.     «  Ibid.,  511.     »  Ibid.,  515.     *  Ban.  xxxiv.  524. 
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In  his  death  he  more  nearly  resembled  Father  Janma,  who 
was  killed  at  the  burning  of  the  San  Diego  mission  as  the 
words,  "Love  God,  my  children,"  fell  from  his  lips.  But  in 
all  important  things  the  apostle  of  Germany  and  the  apostle 
of  California  were  much  alike.  The  manner  of  work  was 
much  the  same  in  both  places.  Of  the  earlier  missions  to 
Europe  we  read  that  when  the  Burgundians  came  to  ask 
Christian  baptism,  the  bishop,  "ordering  them  to  fast  seven 
days,  and  having  meanwhile  instructed  them  in  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  the  faith,  on  the  eighth  day  baptized 
them.**  ^  It  sounds  almost  like  an  extract  from  the  California 
mission  records.  When  Bogoris  asked  Methodius  to  paint 
his  hall  with  frightful  pictures,  he  put  upon  them  the  picture 
of  the  last  judgment.  When  Vladimir  hesitated,  a  like 
picture  worked  on  his  fears.  For  all  practical  purposes  the 
pictures  of  Perdition  and  Judgment  which  hung  in  the 
missions  here,  might  have  been  those  on  which  Bogoris 
and  Vladimir  gazed.  In  the  olden  time  miracles  came  to 
the  help  of  pictures.  Prayer,  in  building  a  church,  accom- 
plished what  machinery  could  not  do,  and  the  chronicler 
says:  "It  was  God's  will  that  by  this  .  .  .  the  Iberians 
should  be  still  further  confirmed  about  the  D^ity."^  Char- 
lemagne's army  is  miraculously  provided  with  water,  and 
his  guard,  left  among  the  Saxons,  rescued  by  a  vision  of 
angels.  A  monk  has  a  mill  that  continues  grinding  while 
he  goes  to  prayer;  and  "the  hairs  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
a  cross  which  enclosed  a  small  piece  of  the  true  wood,  and  a 
key  that  contained  some  particles  of  iron  which  had  been 
scraped  from  the  chains  of  St.  Peter,"*  did  their  work. 
California  was  not  behind  in  miracles.  Gleeson  tells  us  that 
one  of  the  loyal  physicians  secured  a  relic  of  Serra,  and  that 
soon  after  he  was  called  "  to  attend  one  of  his  patients  suf- 
fering from  a  grievous  pain  in  his  head."     He  gravely  adds 

*  Socrates,  Ch.  Hist.  vii.  30.        *  Sozomen,  Ch.  Hist.  ii.  7. 
■  Gibbon's  Rome,  xxxvii. 
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that  the  physician  "  merely  attached  the  little  relic  ...  to 
the  suffering  part,  when  presently  the  patient  fell  into  an 
agreeable  slumber,  and  afterwards  awoke  perfectly  cured."  ^ 
And  lest  any  should  mourn  the  degeneracy  of  these  days, 
let  us  hasten  to  say  that  the  same  historian  details  two  cases 
where  the  conversion  of  peculiarly  obstinate  people  was 
effected  by  putting  under  the  pillow  a  miraculous  medal; 
this  in  the  hospital  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. When  a  party  went  to  the  bay  of  Monterey,  soon 
after  the  founding  of  San  Diego  mission,  they  left  on  its 
shore  a  cross.  On  their  return  they  found  the  cross  sur- 
rounded with  feathers  and  arrows  and  Indian  trinkets.  The 
natives  afterward  assured  them  that  each  evening  they  had 
seen  the  cross  grown  to  a  gigantic  size  and  surrounded  with 
light  and  had  put  these  things  there  as  offerings.^  Among 
the  miracles  is  one  by  Padre  Jose  Maria  Zaloidea,  a  man  who 
*' greatly  loved  to  engage  in  hand-to-hand  conflict  with  .  .  . 
Satan,  at  whom  he  would  scream,  kick,  and  incontinently 
spar  with  his  fists." ^  It  consisted  in  meeting  a  mad  bull 
with  no  other  defence  than  his  trust  in  the  injunction  '*  Peace, 
peace,  malignant  spirit,"  ett.     The  padre  came  off  victor. 

One  of  the  laws  of  Charlemagne  was,  "  If  a  person  of  the 
Saxon  race  shall  contemptuously  refuse  to  come  to  baptism 
andshall  resolve  to  continueapagan, let  him  be  put  to  death."* 
Vladimir  decreed  that,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kief,  "whoever 
on  the  morrow  should  not  repair  to  the  river  [for  baptism], 
whether  rich  or  poor,"  ^  should  be  considered  the  king's  enemy. 
Olov  Trygueyson  told  his  people  in  civil  assembly  that  they 
*' might  be  baptized  then  and  there,  or  they  might  with  equal 
dispatch  fight  him."®  A  faint  parallel  is  found  in  the  recruit- 
ing expeditions  sent  out  from  the  California  missions,  and  in 

^  Hist,  of  Cath.  Ch.  in  Cal   ii.  97.    ^  Ban.  xviii.  169.     *  Ban.  xxxiv.  189. 

*  Mosheim,  Eccl.  Hist.  (Reid's  ed.),  Century  Eighth,  i.  I.  6.  n.  5. 

*  Maclear,  Conversion  of  the  Slavs,  p.  105. 

*  Maclear,  Conversion  of  Northmen,  p.  87. 
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the  imprisonment  sometimes  used  to  convince  stubborn  ones 
that  baptism  was  a  good  thing. 

The  monasteries  of  the  Middle  Ages  did  not  diflFer,  es- 
sentially, from  the  mission  establishments  of  the  New  World 
in  plan  and  outfit.  Their  population  was  larger.  In  the 
Irish  monasteries,  "  the  smalle.st  usually  contained  ...  150 
monks,  while  some  numbered  upwards  of  800  or  i  ,000."  ^  In 
Germany  they  attracted  settlers  till  **  it  would  not  be  unusual 
for  an  abbot  in  the  later  time  of  Charlemagne  to  have  from 
20,000  to  40,000  subjects  living  on  the  lands  of  his  monas- 
tery."^ As  agricultural  establishments  and  centres  of  civi- 
lization the  missions  of  Europe  and  of  California  did  substan- 
tially the  same  work. 

Nor  were  the  results  of  their  moral  and  spiritual  teaching 
far  different.  If  the  conversion  of  Europe  **  must  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  an  infant  baptism,"®  it  cannot  boast  great  su- 
periority to  that  of  California.  Boniface  baptized  his  thou- 
sands, and  on  one  Christmas  day,  "  upwards  of  ten  thousand 
of  the  men  of  Kent  received  baptism."*  But  population  was 
more  dense  there  than  here,  where  in  nine  rancherias  within 
several  leagues  of  San  Diego,  only  eight  hundred  or  one  thou- 
sand men  were  found  for  a  war  expedition  that  took  a  large 
part  of  the  population.  A  most  interesting  point  of  compar- 
ison is  educational  matters.  The  missionaries  here  were 
Franciscans.  One  is  not  much  surprised  to  find  even  a  Prot- 
estant writer  saying  of  Francis:  "No  human  creature  since 
Christ  has  more  fully  incarnated  the  ideal  of  Christianity  than 
St.  Francis."^  Nor  are  we  at  all  surprised  to  learn  that  "he 
despised  and  prohibited  human  learning."®  A  combination 
of  such  characteristics  is  not  unusual.     We  should  not  expect 

*  Maclear,  Conversion  of  Celts,  p.  84. 

3  Emerton,  Introduction  to  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  226. 

«  Schaff,  Hist,  of  Christian  Ch.  iv.  18. 

^  Maclear,  Conversion  of  the  English,  p.  29. 

^  Lea,  Hist,  of  Inquisition,  i.  26. 

^  Milman,  Hist,  of  Lat.  Christianity,  ix.  10. 
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the  followers  of  Francis  to  have  much  enthusiasm  for  educa- 
tion. But  the  missionaries  of  Europe  were  Benedictines.  We 
might  expect  better  things  of  them.  Chapter  xxxviii.  of  the 
Rule  of  St.  Benedict  "  directs  that  reading  aloud  during  meals 
is  to  be  practised.*'^  In  chapter  xlviii.  we  find,  after  elab- 
orate directions  as  to  reading  and  work,  that  "everyone  is  to 
have  a  book  given  out  to  him  from  the  library,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Lent;  which  he  is  to  read  through,  while  two  senior 
brethren  go  the  rounds  during  reading  hours  to  see  that  the 
monks  are  actually  reading  and  neither  lounging  nor  gossip- 
ing." Surely  here  is  the  seed  of  a  great  intellectual  growth. 
So  it  is.  Books  must  be  copied  and  libraries  formed.  At 
the  monastery  of  Fulda,  at  one  period,  "four hundred  monks 
were  hired  as  copyists."  ^  Schools  were  established.  But  we 
read  again  and  again  that  the  schools  were  designed  to  edu- 
cate '*  children  and  youth  devoted  to  a  monastic  life,"  and  that 
the  business  of  the  monks  was  **  to  educate  young  men  des- 
tined for  the  sacred  office."^  A  curious  bit  of  instruction 
comes  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne:  "  If  any  of  the  faith- 
ful desire  their  little  children  to  be  committed  to  them  [schools] 
for  learning  liberal  studies,  let  them  not  refuse  to  receive 
them."*  The  schools  were  for  those  intending  to  be  monks. 
A  special  decree  was  needed  to  insure  that  others  be  not 
turned  away,  if  any  should  chance  to  apply  for  entrance.  As 
a  rule,  training  children  "for  the  church  was  the  only  aim  of 
the  earliest  education  of  the  Middle  Ages."^  Charlemagne 
went  beyond  this,  but  he  no  more  represented  the  aim  and 
work  of  the  missionaries  than  did  the  civil  power  in  California 
represent  the  aim  and  work  of  the  padres.  At  lona  there 
was,  possibly,  more  liberty,  but  Columba  was  not  a  Romish, 
but  an  Irish  missionary.  Ulphilas,  who  gave  the  alphabet 
and  the  Bible  to  the  Goths,  did  not  come  from  Rome,  but  from 

1  Encyc.  Bril.,  art.  **  Monachism."     «  Encyc.  Brit.,  art.  **  Libraries." 

•  Mosheim,  Eccl.  Hist.,  Century  Seventh,  ii.  i. 

^  Brace,  Gesla  Chnsli,  p.  221.     '  Intro.  Mid.  Ages,  p.  142. 
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Constantinople.  Cyril  and  Methodius,  who  did  a  like  work 
for  the  Slavs,  came  from  the  same  place.  Charlemagne  caused 
part  of  the  Bible  to  be  translated  into  the  language  of  the 
Franks;  but  he  was  not  a  monk.  Bede  labored  to  his  last 
breath  to  translate  the  Gospel  of  John,  saying,  **  I  do  not  want 
my  boys  to  read  a  lie  or  to  work  to  no  purpose  after  I  am 
gone;"^  but  Bede  was  not  a  missionary.  The  missionaries 
agreed  with  those  in  California.  Educate  for  the  church,  edu- 
cate others  if  you  must.  Even  when  church  authorities  give 
orders  for  schools,  it  is  that  the  teachers  **may  give  spiritual 
nourishment,  teaching  them  to  study  to  attach  themselves  to 
holy  books,  and  to  know  the  law  of  God."^  If  priests  some- 
times urge  parents  to  send  their  children  to  schoQl,  it  is  "that 
they  may  learn  to  pray  and  be  fortified  in  the  Christian  faith." 
The  whole  history  of  education  by  Roman  Catholic  mission- 
aries in  the  Middle  Ages  reads  like  a  chapter  from  California 
missions. 

Of  the  results  of  the  missions  as  a  whole,  who  can  tell 
what  might  have  been  said  a  thousand  years  from  now,  had 
not  our  greed  and  treachery  and  crime  made  it  forever  impos- 
sible.? We  are  but  little  more  than  a  thousand  years  from 
the  Saxons  that  fought  Charlemagne.  And  if  of  the  Chero- 
kees  it  can  be  said,  *'  What  required  five  hundred  years  for  the 
Britons  to  accomplish  .  .  .  they  have  accomplished  in  one 
hundred  years,"  ^  then  the  mission  Indians  may  stand,  without 
shame,  beside  our  forefathers  in  their  progress  toward  a  Chris- 
tian civilization. 

Three  men  are  prominent  in  Protestant  work  among  the 
Indians:  John  Eliot  (1604- 1690),  David  Brainerd  (I7I8- 
I747),  David  Zeisberger  (i  721- 1808).  How  do  they  com- 
pare with  Junipero  Serra.?  Brainerd*s  work  was  short.  Eliot 
retained  his  pastorate  while  laboring  for  the  Indians.  Zeis- 
berger, however,  forms  a  particularly  good  subject  for  com- 

1  Green,  Hist,  of  Eng.  People,  i.  63.      *  Gesta  Christi,  p.  219. 
•  Century  of  Dishonor,  p.  277. 
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parison.  When  we  look  at  his  long  journeys,  his  privations, 
his  influence  with  Indians,  his  courage,  his  skill  in  manage- 
ment, and  the  extent  of  his  work,  he  compares  well  with 
Serra.  He  had  none  of  the  tendency  which  made  Serra  use 
stone  and  scourge  and  candle.  Brainerd  had  more  of  this. 
He  would  persist  in  fasting  when  he  needed  all  his  strength 
for  his  work,  and  was  in  the  grip  of  consumption.  It  is  cer- 
tainly no  more  of  a  mistake  to  undermine  one's  health  for  the 
sake  of  impressing  and  helping  others,,  than  to  destroy  it  by 
fasting  and  careless  treatment  for  the  sake  of  coming  nearer 
God. 

When  we  look  at  the  circumstances  under  which  the  men 
labored  we  find  them  very  different.  Serra  had  the  govern- 
ment to  assist  him.  The  mission  work  was  recommended  first 
by  the  government.  Transportation  and  protection  were  fur- 
nished, and,  notwithstanding  the  friction  between  the  civil 
and  the  sacred  branches  of  the  service,  the  missionaries  were 
dependent  to  a  large  degree  on  the  help  of  the  civil  power.  In 
the  East,  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  mission  work  un- 
der government  auspices,  but  how  vastly  this  differed  from  the 
help  Serra  received,  is  soon  seen.  The  attitude  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  army  in  King  Philip's  war  insured  the  destruc- 
tion of  Eliot's  work.  When  Zeisberger  began  his  work,  he 
was  repeatedly  summoned  before  the  civil  authority  to  give 
account  of  his  actions,  and  prove  that  he  was  not  a  traitor. 
The  terrors  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  were  followed  close 
by  the  Revolution.  The  Moravian  Indians  were  on  the  bor- 
der of  the  settlements.  They  were  hated  by  British,  hated 
by  Americans,  destroyed  by  the  army  put  there  for  their  pro- 
tection, massacred  by  militia,  exiled  by  British,  and  between 
the  upper  and  nether  mill-stones  ground  to  dust.  All  this 
though  they  were  known  to  be  non-resistants.  Once  or  twice 
they  were  rescued  by  the  government  from  the  heedless  fur>^ 
of  Indian  haters,  and  once  even  Quakers  took  arms  for  them. 
But  this  was  poor  help  when  compared  to  the  general  atti- 
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tude  of  the  civil  power.  What  was  begun  in  heat  was  ended 
in  deliberation ,  when  the  law  forbidding  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquor  to  Indians  was  repealed  because  it  interfered  with  in- 
dividual rights. 

In  equal  contrast  to  the  condition  in  California  was  the 
social  condition  in  the  East.  Settlers  were  coming  rapidly. 
Indians  were  pushed  further  and  further  into  the  wilderness. 
Lands  were  given  up  only  to  find  new  possessions  encroached 
on.  Lawlessness  did  its  work.  Listen  to  the  words  of  a  chief, 
as,  after  picturing  the  ruin  wrought  by  rum,  he  hurls  his  de- 
fiance full  in  the  face  of  Zeisberger:  **They  [white  people] 
always  tell  us  *good  words':  they  always  Move'  us,  and  want 
Uo  save  our  souls.'  *  Behold,*  they  say,  *thus  and  so  has 
God  taught  us.  We  are  wiser  than  you.  We  must  instruct 
you.'  Oh,  certainly,  they  are  wiser  than  we !  Wiser  in  teach- 
ing men  to  get  drunk:  wiser  in  overreaching  men,  wiser  in 
swindling  men  of  their  land,  wiser  in  defrauding  them  of  all 
they  possess."^  The  work  of  the  padres  was  hard,  but  they 
had  no  avalanche  of  white  settlers  to  make  such  opposition 
possible. 

If  we  look  at  the  methods  employed,  we  find  more  sim- 
ilarity between  Catholic  and  Protestant  than  might  be  ex- 
pected. Preaching  and  catechizing  formed  the  main  means 
of  instruction  in  both  cases.  The  devotional  service  which 
was  conducted  by  the  priests  at  the  church  was  left  to  fam- 
ilies in  the  case  of  Protestants.  Both  founded  Indian  settle- 
ments at  a  good  distance  from  white  people.  The  towns  of 
Brainerd,  Eliot,  and  Zeisberger  were  not  essentially  different 
from  those  clustered  about  the  Catholic  churches.  They  were 
laid  out  more  regularly,  it  may  be,  and  it  strikes  us  strangely 
to  read  of  one  of  the  Moravian  towns:  "  In  summer  a  party 
of  women  passed  through  the  street  and  alleys  sweeping  them 
with  wooden  brooms  and  removing  the  rubbish."*     This  case 

1  De  Schweinitz,  Life  and  Times  of  Zeisberger,  p.  392. 
■  Life  of  Zeisberger,  p.  317. 
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is  paralleled,  in  a  way,  by  that  of  some  Wyandot  Indians,  un- 
der Methodist  missionaries,  who  found  fault  with  one  of  their 
native  leaders,  saying  pointedly,  "That  brother  is  too  dirty  to 
be  a  leader  of  a  clean  religion."  ^  It  may  be  partly  due  to  this 
cleanliness  that  we  do  not  hear  of  any  such  death-rate  as  at 
the  California  missions.  The  work  of  the  Protestant  settle- 
ments was  largely  agricultural,  though  some  primitive  man- 
ufactures were  carried  on.  The  missionaries  here,  as  in  Cal- 
ifornia, were  obliged  to  oversee  affairs.  We  read  of  Brainerd, 
**  He  was  expected  to  arrange  all  their  differences,  to  provide 
for  their  wants,  to  attend  to  their  affairs  of  every  description."  * 
Several  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Moravian  Indians  remind 
one  of  the  rules  of  the  padres.  They  also  show  the  authority 
of  the  missionaries:  **IV.  No  person  shall  get  leave  to 
dwell  with  us  until  our  teachers  have  given  their  consent  and 
the  helpers  have  examined  him."^  **  IX.  We  will  be  obedi- 
ent to  our  teachers  and  helpers  who  are  appointed  to  preserve 
order  in  our  meetings,  in  the  towns  and  fields."  They  as  well 
as  the  padres  needed  some  one  to  keep  order  in  church. 
^*XIV.  No  one  shall  contract  debts  with  traders,  or  receive 
goods  to  sell  for  traders,  unless  the  helpers  give  their  con- 
sent." **  XV.  Whoever  goes  hunting  or  on  a  journey  shall 
inform  the  minister  or  stewards."  California  Indians  were* 
not  allowed  to  leave  the  premises  without  permission.  "  XVI. 
Young  persons  shall  not  marry  without  the  consent  of  their 
parents  and  the  minister."  This  is  much  like  the  Catholic 
rule.  In  their  councils  on  civil  matters,  as  in  other  things, 
missionaries  were  foremost.  An  instance  of  one  kind  of  pun- 
ishment is  on  record.  It  was  for  a  case  of  wife  beating. 
'•^  Wampaswas  made  to  stand  up  and  answer  for  his  fault  be- 
fore the  public  meeting,  which  happened  to  be  unusually 
large,  being  attended  by  the  Governor  and  many  others  of  the 

1  Finley,  Life  among  the  Indians,  p.  307. 

*  Peabody,  Life  of  Brainerd,  p.  323. 

•  Life  of  Zeisberger,  p.  379. 
VOL.  LL  NO.  201.  5 
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EngUsh.  The  Indian  made  an  humble  confession  of  his  crime, 
took  the  blame  wholly  to  himself,  and  attempted  no  pallia- 
tion. When  Mr.  Eliot  set  before  him  in  its  true  light  the  sin 
of  beating  his  wife  and  indulging  hisviolent  passions,  he  turned 
his  face  to  the  wall  and  wept.  All  were  disposed  to  forgive 
him:  but  his  fine  was  strictly  exacted,  which  he  cheerfully 
paid."  ^  It  is  a  much  more  agreeable  picture  than  that  of  the 
padres  chaining  the  people  together  till  they  quit  quarrel- 
ing."2 

In  material  results.  Catholic  is  far  ahead  of  Protestant 
work.  The  thirteen  towns  of  Zeisberger  and  the  fourteen 
towns  of  Eliot  make  a  sorry  showing  beside  the  twenty-one 
missions  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  their  thirty  thousand  Indians. 
The  reason  of  this  difference  is  found  largely  in  the  different 
surroundings. 

When  we  look  at  spiritual  results  the  first  place  must  be 
given  to  Protestant  missions.  Among  the  Moravian  Indians 
was  one  named  Glikkikan.  He  was  a  great  orator  and  coun- 
cillor. When  converted  he  became  one  of  the  foremost  Chris- 
tians. Years  after  his  conversion,  when  men  from  a  heathen 
chief  came  to  arrest  him,  he  said:  "There  was  a  time  when 
I  never  would  have  yielded  myself  prisoner  to  any  man.  Now 
I  suffer  willingly  for  Christ's  sake,"^  The  spirit  of  that  speech 
was  wonderfully  exemplified  in  his  life  and  in  his  martyr  death. 
One  such  instance  recorded  of  all  the  sixty-six  years  of  work 
by  the  Spanish  padres  would  be  like  a  light  in  darkness. 
There  may  have  been  such,  but  they  apparently  left  no  record. 
The  most  detailed  account  of  results  is  found  in  the  record  of 
Brainerd's  work.  The  account  of  the  revival  among  the  In- 
dians during  the  year  before  Brainerd's  death  reads  like  a 
chapter  from  Finney's  "Autobiography."  The  awful  im- 
pressiveness  of  the  services,  the  intense  conviction  of  sin,  and 

1  Francis,  Life  of  Eliot,  p.  98. 

2  H.  H.,  **  Father  Junipero  and  his  Work,"  in  Century,  June,  1883. 
*  Life  of  Zeisberger,  p.  510. 
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the  peculiar  beliefs  of  the  preacher  stand  out  in  bold  relief. 
Of  his  preaching,  Brainerd  says :  "I  found  that  close  addresses 
and  solemn  applications  of  divine  truth  to  the  conscience 
strike  at  the  root  of  all  vice,  while  smooth  and  plausible  ha- 
rangues upon  moral  virtues  and  external  duties  at  best  are  like 
to  do  no  more  than  lop  off  the  branches  of  corruption  while 
the  root  of  all  vice  remains  still  untouched.**  ^  He  says  the 
outward  reformation  in  the  lives  of  the  Indians  sprang  "from 
the  internal  influence  of  divine  truth  upon  their  hearts,  and 
not  from  any  external  restraints,  or  because  they  had  heard 
those  vices  particularly  exposed  and  repeatedly  spoken  against. 
Some  of  them  I  had  never  so  much  as  mentioned.'*^  This 
point  forms  a  great  contrast  to  the  work  of  the  Catholics. 
Evidently  spiritual  work  in  the  two  cases  was  carried  on  differ- 
ently, and  aimed  at  different  immediate  results.  But  we  are 
disappointed  to  find  that  in  eleven  months  only  thirty-six  had 
made  open  confession  of  Christ,  though  he  says,  before  this, 
that  "  scarce  a  prayerless  person  was  to  be  found  among  near 
an  hundred.*'^ 

Writing  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  Eliot,  Increase 
Mather  says:  **I  could  never  yet  inquire  of  any  plantation 
or  assembly  of  Indians  but  the  most  censorious  English  would 
grant  there  were  three  or  four  persons  in  that  plantation  who 
they  verily  believed  were  sound  Christians,  though  they  con- 
demned the  rest.  Whereas  a  charitable  man  would  have  reck- 
oned these  three  or  four  to  have  been  the  most  eminent  for 
piety  among  them,  and  have  granted  the  rest  to  have  such  a 
measure  of  knowledge  in  the  gospel  method  of  salvation,  and 
to  be  so  ready  to  submit  with  most  admirable  patience  to  the 
church  censures  among  them,  and  so  penitent  in  their  con- 
fessions of  their  faults  and  fearful  of  relapsing  into  the  same 
or  like  faults  as  might  be  a  just  foundation  to  hope  that  they 
are  travelling  the  right  way  to  heaven.*** 

1  Edwards,  Life  of  Brainerd  (Tract  Soc.  ed.),  p.  269. 

2  Life  of  Brainerd,  p.  267.    «  Ibid,,  p.  268.     *  Life  of  Eliot,  p.  357. 
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We  must  glance  at  the  contrast  between  Protestant  and 
Catholic  missions  in  educational  work.  This  is  seen  in  the 
schools  established  by  Protestant  missionaries  and  in  their 
works  in  the  Indian  languages.  The  padres,  as  we  have  seen, 
did  nothing  in  this  line  but  to  make  a  few  brief  vocabularies 
and  translate  a  catechism.  Eliot  left  a  catechism,  Psalms  in 
verse, Baxter's  "Call  to  the  Unconverted," Shepherd's  "Sin- 
cere Convent,"  a  hymn-book,  primer,  logic-primer,  grammar, 
and  the  whole  Bible  in  the  Indian  language.  This  would  be 
a  remarkable  record  for  any  one,  and  when  considered  as  the 
work  of  one  who  had  the  work  of  a  regular  pastorate  in  addi- 
tion to  his  Indian  labors,  and  who  did  not  begin  to  study  the 
Indian  language  till  he  was  forty  years  old,  it  is  an  astonish- 
ing record.  Zeisberger  was  even  more  prolific  in  the  number 
of  his  works,  having  left  in  manuscript,  or  in  print,  no  less 
than  twenty-six  works,  one  of  which  is  a  German  and  Onon- 
daga lexicon  in  seven  volumes.  The  contrast  in  educational 
matters  between  the  settlement  of  the  eastern  and  that  of  the 
western  coast  is  very  suggestive.  On  the  eastern  coast,  the 
Pilgrims  had  scarcely  landed  before  they  began  to  establish 
common  schools  and  colleges.  In  this  their  clergymen  were 
among  the  foremost.  On  the  western  coast,  three-quarters  of 
a  century  after  its  settlement,  governors  were  still  fighting  the 
indifference  of  the  people  and  the  opposition  of  the  priests. 
The  eastern  coast  laid  foundations  for  broad  and  general  edu- 
cation. The  western  coast  stuck  to  its  motto:  "Educate 
special  servants  of  the  church;  others,  if  you  must:  make  the 
education  as  narrow  as  possible."  California  had  no  respect- 
able system  of  public  schools  till  it  became  a  part  of  the 
United  States.  In  San  Diego  from  1794  to  1846,  a  period  of 
fifty-two  years,  there  was  school  five  years.  Los  Angeles  had 
school  thirteen  years  during  the  same  time.  Monterey,  the 
capital,  was  favored  with  seventeen  years  of  school  during  the 
fifty-two.     In  1845  there  were  only  eleven  out  of  forty-five 
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voters  in  San  Diego  who  could  write.^  California  has  had  some 
experience  with  public  schools  in  Catholic  hands  since  that 
time.  From  1851  to  1855  the  Catholics  of  San  Francisco  re- 
ceived part  of  the  public  school  money.  This  was  discon- 
tinued, because,  among  other  reasons,**  of  the  inferiority  of  the 
provision  made  by  the  Catholics  for  those  under  their  care."^ 
"It  is  to  be  regretted,'*  Gleeson  adds  with  great  naivete^ 
"that  a  better  arrangement  both  as  regards  the  accommoda- 
tion and  the  character  of  the  instruction  imparted  had  not 
been  provided  by  the  Catholic  authorities,  for  thus  would  have 
been  removed  one  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  grant."  The  reason  given  for  the  regret  is  thoroughly 
Catholic,  and  all  the  more  significant  that  it  comes  from  a  col- 
lege professor.  Hoping,  doubtless,  for  the  time  when  the 
public  school  fund  shall  be  divided  again,  he  adds:  **When 
the  day  has  arrived  that  all  the  Catholic  youth  of  the  coun- 
try  will  be  under  purely  Catholic  influences,  instructed  as  well 
in  religion  and  morality  as  in  secular  learning,  then,  indeed, 
he  who  presides  over  this  flock  may  say,  with  the  just  and  de- 
vout Simeon,  *  nunc  dimittis  .  .  y^  Most  Americans  would 
be  willing  to  have  him  say  **nunc  dimittis"  long  before  that 
time.  Yet  the  Catholics  only  carry  out  the  educational  policy 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  California  missions:  Educate 
special  servants  of  the  church;  others,  if  you  must. 

1  Ban.  xxxiv.  551.     «  Hist,  of  Calh.  Ch.  in  Cal.  ii.  275.     «  Ibid,,  p.  282. 
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ARTICLE    V. 

FAIRCHILD'S  *' ELEMENTS  OF  THEOLOGY."  ^ 

BY  THE   REV.  JOHN   MILTON  WILLIAMS,  D.  D.,   CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  theological  thought  of  theCalvinistic  world  has  long 
been  divided  between  two  systems  of  doctrine,  known  re- 
spectively as  Old  School  and  New  School, — the  former  em- 
phasizing the  doctrines  naturally  associated  with  foreordina- 
tion;  the  latter,  those  associated  with  free  will. 

While  the  preponderance  of  opinion  is  largely  and  grow- 
ingly  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  the  theological  literature  of  our 
times,  by  some  fatality,  is  largely  committed  to  the  former. 
For  the  last  half-century  the  American  press  has  been  prolific 
of  Calvinistic  publications  while  very  few  have  appeared  set- 
ting forth  New  School  views.  Previous  to  the  publication  of 
the  **  Elements  of  Theology,*'  complaints  were  heard  of  the 
impossibility  of  finding  a  text-book  of  the  New  School  type 
suited  to  the  need  of  our  theological  schools;  and  a  want  was 
felt,  by  some  minds  deeply,  of  a  treatise  on  systematic  theol- 
ogy in  better  accord  with  the  present  condition  of  theological 
thought.  In  consequence  many  eyes  were  turned  to  Rev.  J. 
H.  Fairchild,  D.  D.,  late  President  of  Oberlin  College,  as  the 
fitting  man  to  supply  the  need. 

Dr.  Fairchild,  no  one  knowing  him  doubts,  possesses  a 
mind  marvellously  equipped  for  such  an  undertaking.  He  is 
admittedly  one  of  the  ripest  of  American  scholars,  and  the 
ablest  living  exponent  of  the  free-will  system  of  theology.  The 
announcement,  therefore,  that  he  had  consented  to  give  the 

*  Elements  of  Theology,  Natural  and  Revealed.  By  James  H.  Fairchild, 
Professor  of  Theology  in  Oberlin  College.  Oberlin,  O.;  Edward  J.  Goodrich. 
1892.     (Pp.  XV,  358.     6/2x374.) 
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world  the  result  of  his  half-century  of  patient  study  was  hailed, 
especially  by  the  large  numbers  who  had  enjoyed  his  instruc- 
tion,  with  marked  satisfaction.  Great  expectations  were  raised 
which  the  writer  is  safe  in  saying  have  been  fully  realized.  I 
question  whether  any  author  of  our  age  has  made  a  more  val- 
uable contribution  to  theological  science. 

In  this  moderate  sized  volume,  so  creditable  to  its  pub- 
lisher, the  author  condenses  a  pretty  complete  outline  of  what 
is  termed  systematic  theology.  In  no  sph-it  of  controversy, 
resorting  in  no  instance  to  the  argumentum  ad  invidiam  ^ 
making  but  a  sparing  use  of  the  opinions  of  others,  in  language 
clear,  simple,  but  wonderfully  compact  and  comprehensive, 
the  author  sets  forth  with  characteristic  modesty  what  seems 
to  him  the  teachings  of  reason  and  the  Word  of  God.  The 
result  is  an  invaluable  repository  of  great  thought,  on  the 
greatest  themes  which  can  engage  human  attention. 

The  design  of  this  article  is  to  present  to  readers  who 
may  not  find  it  in  their  way  to  peruse  the  volume,  some  of  the 
more  important  conclusions  reached  through  so  many  years 
of  patient  thought  by  a  mind  so  thoroughly  qualified  to  deal 
with  the  great  problems  of  the  moral  world. 

It  may  aid  the  reader,  to  premise  that  the  author  fully  ac- 
cepts the  doctrine  of  human  freedom,  in  the  sense  that  moral 
beings,  in  any  circumstances,  under  any  pressure  of  motive, 
human  or  divine,  in  which  they  can  choose  at  all,  can  choose 
in  either  of  two  ways — that  every  choice,  by  virtue  of  its  own 
nature,  is  made  in  the  possession  of  full  conscious  ability  to 
choose  otherwise.  Hence  he  utterly  discards,  not  all  that 
Calvin  or  Calvinists  believe,  but  that  system  of  faith  set  forth 
in  the  Westminster  Confession,  which  holds  the  dogma  of  a 
necessitated  will,  and  reduces  the  several  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion  into  conformity  to  that  fatal  assumption. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  author  does  not  regard  himself 
as  an  Arminian.  He  holds  rigidly  to  the  underlying  facts  of 
the  New  School  System;  such  as,  that  the  will  is  free;  that 
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ability  and  obligation  are  always  commensurate;  that  the 
moral  element  resides  exclusively  in  voluntary  phenomena, 
primarily  in  ultimate  choice;  that  willing  good  to  sentient  be- 
ing is  the  love  which  fulfils  law,  and  covers  the  total  of  obliga- 
tion. As  will  appear,  these  great  elemental  truths  permeate 
and  to  a  wonderful  extent  shape  his  whole  system  of  meta*' 
physical  theology.  President  Fairchild  certainly  ranks  as  a 
New  School  theologian,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  concealed  that  he 
introduces  into  his  system  some  views  not  in  good  and  regu- 
lar standing  in  the  great  Christian  world,  or  even  with  most 
of  his  New  School  brethren — ^views  which,  while  not  funda- 
mental, are  of  sufficient  importance,  probably,  to  justify  the 
name  "Oberlin  Theology."  These  peculiarities  seem  to  me 
but  logical  necessities  of  the  basal  truths  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, so  that  his  whole  offendingconsists  merely  in  being  more 
rigidly  logical  than  his  brethren.  Long  a  pupil  and  associate 
of  President  Finney,  that  incarnation  of  logic,  he  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  embrace  a  truth  and  reject  its  logical  sequences. 
The  work  very  properly  commences  with 

THE  BEING  AND  ATTRIBUTES  OF  GOD. 
The  author  holds  to  the  universality  of  the  idea  of  God  as 
indicated  by  the  universality  of  the  idea  of  accountability.  The 
idea  of  accountability  evidently  carries  the  idea  of  a  superior 
intelligence  to  whom  we  are  accountable,  or  of  God.  Then,, 
if  the  idea  of  accountability  is  intuitive  and  universal,  as  it 
doubtless  is,  the  idea  of  God  is  equally  so,  and  atheism  is  not 
possible.  This  view  seems  to  me  inferable  from  the  whole 
trend  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  I  am  a  little  surprised  that^ 
like  most  other  theologians,  our  author  should  place  chief  re- 
liance upon  a  posteriori  considerations  in  proof  of  the  divine 
existence.  As  his  views  on  this  whole  subject  are  those  gen- 
erally accepted,  it  is  not  necessary  to  indicate  them. 

MAN 

is  a  spirit,  in  possession  of  three,  and  so  far  as  we  know  but 
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three,  generic  faculties — intellect,  sensibility,  and  will.  The 
exercises  of  the  two  former,  intellect  and  sensibility,  he  deems 
necessary,  and  consequently  devoid  of  moral  character.  Such 
exercises  as  compassion,  gratitude,  avarice,  pride,  vanity,  etc.^ 
he  believes  involve  a  voluntary  element  to  which  their  moral 
•character  exclusively  attaches.  The  reason^  our  author  de- 
fines as  the  intuitive  faculty  belonging  to  man*s  intellectual 
nature.  As  its  revelations  are  absolute,  necessary,  self-evident 
truths,  he  claims  for  it,  and  for  all  its  exercises,  absolute 
infallibility.  The  conscience  he  defines  as  a  function  of  the 
reason,  or  as  the  reason  in  the  sphere  of  obligation;  and  con- 
sequently regards  its  behests  as  in  perfect  and  changeless  ac- 
cord with  the  divine  law.  A  conscientious  sin  he  rightly  deems 
an  absurdity. 

THE    SACRED   SCRIPTURES. 

To  this  subject  the  author  devotes  three  valuable  chap- 
ters. In  the  last  he  discusses  the  burning  question  of  inspira- 
tion and  inerrancy.  These  he  considers  important  themes, 
but  not  vital  to  the  authority  and  claims  of  the  sacred  Word, 
or  of  special  interest  to  the  unbeliever,  as  his  duties  are  the 
same,  whether  the  Bible  is  or  is  not  inspired.  If  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  Gospels  were  written  by  honest,  capable  men, 
of  well-balanced  minds,  who  were  personally  cognizant  of  the 
events  they  narrate,  and  that  their  histories  are  true  as  other 
history  is  true,  the  Bible  is  true,  its  claims  are  established  by 
such  historic  proof  as  governs  men  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life. 

There  are  two  theories  of  inspiration.  The  first  involves 
the  absolute  truth  of  every  statement  made  by  the  writers, 
whether  more  or  less  important.  For  this  the  author  suggests 
the  name  absolute  inspiration.  The  second  accounts  the 
Scriptures  inspired  to  such  an  extent  as  to  present  with  all  re- 
quired fulness  the  great  truths  it  is  their  intent  to  convey;  so 
that  should  errors  appear  in  some  minute  matters,  it  would 
not  disprove  inspiration,  or  deduct  from  the  value  of  the  sa- 
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cred  writings.  For  this  theory  the  author  suggests  the  name 
essential  inspiration. 

While  the  author  finds  the  Bible  not  only  marvellously 
free  from  errors,  but  pervaded  by  marvellous  wisdom  in  refer- 
ence to  all  matters  of  science,  securing  the  use  of  popular  ex- 
pressions which  are  always  appropriate,  and  the  avoidance  of 
all  technical  terms  which  imply  a  scientific  theory,  he  does 
not  regard  the  harmony  of  its  statements  with  truth,  or  with 
each  other,  on  unimportant  subjects,  a  thing  the  best  schol- 
arship would  attempt  to  prove. 

The  Bible  having  been  exposed  for  centuries  to  the  care- 
lessness of  copyists  and  translators,  multitudes  of  variations 
have  crept  into  it.  Certainly  absolute  inerrancy  can  be  claimed 
only  for  the  original  text;  and  even  there  it  cannot  be  proved, 
and  would  be  a  matter  of  trivial  importance  if  it  could,  inas- 
much as  the  original  text  has  been  irrevocably  lost.  There 
is  then  a  substantial  agreement  between  the  advocates  of  the 
two  theories.  Both  admit  there  are  discrepancies  and  inac- 
curacies in  the  copies  we  now  have,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  small 
importance  whether  these  inaccuracies  are  due  to  the  original 
text,  or  to  the  inadvertence  of  editors,  copyists,  and  transla- 
tors. Certainly  he  who  adopts  a  theory  which  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  such  inaccuracies  puts  himself,  and  the  Bible  too,  at 
a  needless  disadvantage. 

DIVINE  SOVEREIGNTY. 
The  divine  power  throughout  nature,  also  throughout  the 
realm  of  mind,  so  far  as  its  existence  and  movements  come 
under  natural  law,  is  causal  and  absolute.  But  when  we  come 
to  the  conduct  of  moral  beings^  the  relation  is  entirely  changed. 
Here  the  divine  power  is  no  longer  causal  or  coercive;  it  is 
simply  moral  or  persuasive.  The  prerogative  of  sovereignty 
has  been  so  transferred  from  the  Creator  to  the  creature  that 
the  responsibility  of  the  creature's  conduct  rests  upon  himself, 
not  upon  his  Creator.     Hence  the  existence  of  sin,  which  God 
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deprecates,  and  which  if  he  consistently  could  he  would  pre- 
vent. We  may  call  this  a  divine  limitation,  but  it  is  a  limita- 
tion self-imposed,  provided  for,  and  accepted  as  the  best  sys- 
tem possible  to  devise. 

Notwithstanding  this  limitation,  a  divine  plan  pervades 
the  moral  world.  Hence  without  violence  to  their  freedom,  or 
affecting  their  moral  character,  and  often  without  their  knowl- 
edge, God  is  largely  securing  the  co-operation  of  men,  good 
and  bad,  in  the  promotion  of  his  ends.  The  wrath  of  men 
praises  him. 

To  the  question,  Does  not  the  existence  of  sin,  on  the 
whole, secure  the  greater  good,  and  on  this  account  the  divine 
approval }  our  author  answers  decidedly,  No,  Were  it  so,  and 
moral  beings  apprised  of  the  fact,  sin  would  not  be  sin.  Sin 
is  an  evil  which  God  abhors;  and  which  has  proved  infinitely 
disastrous  to  his  interests,  though  he  has  by  his  infinite  wis- 
dom and  love  largely  parried  and  averted  its  awful  mischief. 
At  the  same  time  a  world  in  which  sin  is  possible  is  the  best 
world,  because  this  possibility  is  essential  to  the  existence  of 
moral  beings. 

The  two  facts  divine  sovereignty  and  free-agency  exist, 
and  cannot  be  in  conflict.  Any  theory  placing  them  so  is 
false.  The  difficulty  of  reconciling  them  is  not  in  the  facts 
themselves,  but  in  our  inadequate  apprehension  of  them.  The 
Calvinistic  and  Arminian  theologies  diverge  at  this  point. 
Calvinists  so  explain  divine  sovereignty  as  to  set  aside  free- 
dom. Arminians  so  explain  freedom  as  to  trench  upon  divine 
sovereignty,  even  sometimes  to  the  denial  of  the  foreknowl- 
edge of  voluntary  actions.  The  great  thought  in  each  system 
is  true,  and  a  satisfactory  theology  must  embrace  both. 

OBLIGATION 
is  an  intuitive,  necessary  idea ;  one  which  can  neither  be  ana- 
lyzed, defined,  or  communicated  to  a  mind  not  already  in 
possession  of  it,  though  the  most  important,  ever  present,  un- 
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changing  idea  in  the  realm  of  thought.  What  is  the  grotind 
or  ultimate  reason  of  obligation  is  one  of  the  most  profound 
and  widely  controverted  questions  of  Ethics. 

Various  answers  are  given.  The  will  of  God  is  some- 
times assigned  as  the  ultimate  reason  why  we  should,  for  il- 
lustration, do  good.  For  obvious  reasons  our  author  rejects 
this  theory.  He  also  rejects  the  more  plausible  and  popular 
theory  that  right  is  the  foundation  of  obligation;  for  the  suf- 
ficient reason  that  right  and  obligation  are  synonyms,  or 
nearly  so,  and  making  right  the  ground  of  obligation  is  simply 
making  obligation  the  ground  of  obligation. 

Obligation  relates  exclusively  to  sentient  beings.  We  can 
owe  no  duty  to  inanimate  things.  All  the  claims  of  any  being 
for  regard,  and  all  the  obligations  owed  any  being,  grow  out 
of  the  value  of  his  well-being.  The  value  of  well-beings  then^ 
is  the  ultimate  reason  of  obligation.  Were  well-being  not 
valuable,  obligations  to  promote  it  would  be  unthinkable. 

VIRTUE 

is  conformity  to  obligation — to  all  obligation — or  obedience 
to  the  law  of  benevolence.  It  is  supreme  devotion  to  the  wel- 
fare of  being.  As  this  law  requires  the  love  of  all  the  heart, 
it  is  not  possible  to  exceed  its  demands,  or  do  more  than  duty. 
Works  of  supererogation  and  the  accumulation  of  merits  are 
mere  figments. 

All  virtue,  and  all  the  special  virtues,  such  as  justice, 
veracity,  temperance,  faith,  etc.,  are  included  in  benevolence, 
and  are  but  the  varied  applications  of  the  generic  principle  of 
love.  This,  I  am  aware,  is  not  universally  conceded.  It  is 
claimed  that  there  are  independent  co-ordinate  virtues  which 
differ  from  benevolence  as  veracity  differs  from  temperance. 
Justice  is  instanced  as  an  example.  But  justice,  unless  a  mere 
impulse,  takes  within  its  scope  the  interests  of  him  to  whom 
it  is  accorded,  or  the  interests  of  the  public,  or  of  both.  If 
not,  it  accords  with  no  obligation,  and  falls  outside  the  cate- 
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gory  of  virtues.  Truth  is  also  instanced  as  a  co-ordinate 
virtue  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  benevolence.  **  Truth  for 
its  own  sake"  is  an  old  maxim.  But  truth  is  only  a  relative 
good;  sacred,  valuable,  obligatory,  only  because  of  its  con- 
tributions to  well-being. 

If  justice,  truth,  etc.,  are  separate,  independent,  co-or- 
dinate virtues,  valuable  as  ends  or  for  their  own  sake,  the  law 
of  love  which  Christ  enunciated  is  not  **the  whole  law  and 
the  prophets."  There  are  obligations  other  than  love.  Love 
is  not  the  fulfilling  of  law. 

SIN 

is  a  violation  of  obligation, — a  transgression  of  the  law  of 
benevolence.  It  is  a  voluntary  preference  of  self-gratification 
to  the  welfare  of  the  great  family  of  God.  It  is  not  selfish- 
ness in  the  sense  of  making  one's  highest  good  supreme.  This 
all  sinners  refuse  to  do.  It  is  selfishness  in  the  sense  of  sac- 
rificing one's  own  interests,  and  measurably  the  interests  of 
others,  to  the  demands  of  impulse  and  appetite,  in  disregard 
of  the  laws  of  God,  and  his  own  better  nature. 

Our  author  rejects  the  idea  that  sin  or  holiness  is  a  thing 
that  can  be  created,  transmitted,  inherited,  or  justly  imputed 
to  other  than  the  subject  of  it,  or  that  it  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree consists  in  any  corruption  or  taint  inherited  from  our 
first  parents.  We  doubtless  inherited  from  them  weak  and 
temptable  natures,  such  as  they  themselves  had  prior  to  the 
fall;  but  to  account  such  natures  ill-deserving  is  abhorrent  to 
both  reason  and  the  Word  of  God.  Into  the  same  category 
of  absurdities,  the  author  rules  the  theory  that  men  are  under 
obligation  to  love  God  with  the  strength  they  would  possess 
had  their  powers  never  been  impaired  by  their  own  sin,  or 
that  of  their  first  parents;  and  in  so  far  as  they  fall  short  of 
the  standard  set  up  for  unfallen  beings,  they  come  short  of  ob- 
ligation. Evidently  obligation  and  ability  are  conterminous, 
and  present  power  is  the  measure  of  present  duty.  Nothing 
is  sin  that  is  not  voluntary  in  the  sense  that  it  is  freely  en- 
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tered  into  and  maintained,  and  can  at  any  moment  be  aban- 
doned. 

CO-EXISTENCE   OF   SIN   AND   HOLINESS. 

Holiness  is  the  devotion  of  one's  self  to  the  interests  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Sin  is  the  devotion  of  one's  self  to  per- 
sonal gratification.  These  two  contradictory  attitudes  neces- 
sarily displace  each  other,  and  cannot  co-exist.  It  is  not 
possible  at  the  same  time  to  make  both  the  general  welfare 
and  self-indulgence  the  supreme  law  of  life.  A  mixed  action 
— fealty  to  both  God  and  mammon — is  an  absurdity. 

To  this  view  it  is  objected: — 

1 .  Motives  are  a  mixture  of  both  good  and  bad.  Why, 
then,  it  is  asked,  may  not  the  resultant  action  be  a  mixture 
of  good  and  bad.^  For  the  sufficient  reason,  it  is  answered, 
that  the  good  and  bad  impel  in  different  and  opposite  direc- 
tions, and  it  is  not  apparent  how  the  mind,  in  the  same  act, 
can  yield  to  both. 

2.  A  choice,  right  so  far  as  it  goes,  may  embrace  but 
part  of  the  good  perceived.  One  may  be  truly  benevolent 
toward  his  friends  and  not  toward  his  enemies.  This  the  au- 
thor denies.  True  benevolence  is  the  impartial  choice  of  good 
as  good,  good  for  its  own  sake,  and  necessarily  embraces  all 
good.  The  Master  approves  of  no  other.  **  If  ye  do  good 
to  them  that  do  good  to  you,  what  thanks  have  ye.^" 

3.  Benevolence  may  be  defective  in  intensity.  There 
may  be  a  sinful  deficiency  in  true  love  to  God.  This  the  au- 
thor also  denies.  Love  is  primarily  a  choice^  and  a  choice, 
certainly  an  ultimate  choice,  admits  no  degrees.  If  one  in- 
tends to  pay  a  debt  when  due,  what  more  is  of  the  slightest 
value,  or  even  possible.^  Intensity  pertains  only  to  the  emo- 
tions, or  clearness  of  perception  accompanying  a  choice. 

4.  Voluntary  acts  inconsistent  with  a  right  prevailing 
choice  are  possible.  This  the  author  also  denies,  and  I  think 
a  moment's  reflection  will  satisfy  any  one  that  he  is  right. 
One,  we  will  suppose,  intends  to  reach  a  distant  city  in  the 
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shortest  possible  time;  can  he,  knowingly,  unnecessarily  turn 
aside  without  a  temporary  or  permanent  suspension  of  his 
purpose  ?  The  objection  also  assumes  that  one  may  disobey 
God  while  intending  to  obey  him.  This  evidently  is  not  pos- 
sible. 

This  view  of  the  completeness  of  moral  actions  is  the 
chief  characteristic  of  the  Oberlin  Theology;  and  the  basis  of 
that  ''perfectionism''  which,  half  a  century  ago,  excited  so 
much  prejudice  against  President  Finney.  That  great  thinker 
was  compelled  to  believe,  that  "no  man  can  serve  two  mas- 
ters;" and  that  to  purposely  gather  with  Christ,  and  at  the 
same  time  purposely  scatter,  is  not  possible.  He  could  not 
believe  anything  less  than  that  the  devotion  of  the  whole 
heart  to  God,  and  the  purpose  of  entire  conformity  to  his  will, 
is  acceptable  holiness. 

GOVERNMENT,    HUMAN   AND   DIVINE. 

Government  is  a  necessity  for  finite  beings,  and  probably 
ever  will  be.  The  right  to  govern  is  not  a  privilege  conferred 
by  the  people,  nor  does  it  rest  upon  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. It  is  rather  a  duty  enjoined  by  the  moral  law  upon 
him  who  can  govern  best,  or  upon  him  whose  services,  as 
ruler,  the  highest  good  demands.  The  best  indication  of  this 
duty  is  usually  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  people. 

Penalty  is  suffering  inflicted  upon  the  transgressor.  Its 
object  is  to  restrain  from  transgression,  not  the  offender  only, 
or  chiefly,  but  all  the  subjects  of  law.  Ill-desert  is  a  condi- 
tion of  punishment,  but  in  no  case  a  sufficient  reason.  The 
claims  of  benevolence  alone  can  justify  it.  Its  utility  is  the 
only  warrant.  If  simple  ill-desert  requires  God  to  punish,  it 
is  because  he  is  amenable  to  some  law  other  than  love — a  law, 
too,  which  must  forever  stand  in  the  way  of  pardon,  inasmuch 
as  ill-desert  once  incurred  can  never  be  canceled. 

THE   PERSON   OF   CHRIST. 
Our  author  believes  the  Eternal  Logos  was  in  the  be- 
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ginning  "with  God,  and  was  God,"  **and  became  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us." 

The  Sabellian  theory  he  rejects,  beh'eving  there  is  in  the 
■eternal  nature  of  God  the  foundation  of  the  threefold  mani- 
festation ;  the  mystery  of  which,  he  makes  no  attempt  to  com- 
prehend or  explain. 

In  his  view  the  same  mystery  hangs  over  the  person  of 
Christ.  The  time-honored  formula,  "two  natures  and  one 
person,"  involvingthe  self-contradiction, as  the  terms  are  used, 
of  **  two  souls,  yet  only  one; "  and  also  the  theory  that  Christ 
was  simply  the  eternal  Logos  incarnate,  made  man  by  the 
limitations  necessarily  resulting  from  acting  through  a  material 
organization — God  manifest  in  the  flesh  so  far  as  it  is  possi- 
ble for  the  infinite  to  manifest  itself  through  the  finite — termed 
the  Kenotic  theory,  involve  difficulties  so  formidable  that  he 
prefers  to  rest  upon  the  clearly  revealed  fact  that  Christ  ex- 
hibited traits  both  human  and  divine,  without  formulating  any 
theory,  or  attempting  any  explanation. 

,  THE   ATONEMENT. 

Salvation  through  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  is 
the  supreme  fact  of  the  New  Testament.  How  the  great  sac- 
rifice availed  to  render  sin  pardonable,  and  God  just  and  the 
justifier  of  the  believer,  is  a  problem  of  surpassing  interest. 

Three  theories  are  suggested.  The  first  is  termed  the 
Moral  hifluencetho^oryy  of  which  Dr.  BushnelFs"  Vicarious  Sac- 
rifice" is  probably  the  ablest  exponent.  According  to  it,  noth- 
ing is  necessary  to  justify  the  pardon  of  sin  but  its  abandon- 
ment. The  sufferings  of  Christ  are  an  atonement  in  that  they 
are  God's  chief  instrumentality  in  subduing  the  opposition  of 
sinners,  and  making  them  at  one  with  himself.  "God  was 
in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,"  is  the  compre- 
hensive fact  of  the  New  Testament.  This  theory,  our  author, 
for  obvious  reasons,  rejects;  and  even  Dr.  Bushnell  himself, 
in  a  later  work, "Forgiveness  and  Law,"  materially  modifies, 
if  he  does  not  entirely  abandon  it. 
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The  second  theory,  more  popular  but  not  less  objection- 
able, is  termed  the  Penal  or  Satisfaction  theory.  It  finds,  not 
the  sinner's  impenitence,  but  divine  justice,  or  God's  righteous 
indignation  toward  sin,  the  real  obstacle  in  the  way  of  par- 
don. This  obstacle  Christ  removed  by  taking  the  place  of 
sinners  himself  and  suffering  in  their  stead  the  penalty  due  to 
sin.  Thus  he  satisfies  divine  justice  and  provides  lost  men  a 
way  of  escape. 

This  theory  lies  open  to  some  very  serious  objections: — 

1.  Why  indignation  should  be  more  obligatory  and  in- 
fluential than  compassion  is  not  apparent.  *'God  delights  in 
mercy,  and  judgment  is  his  strange  work.'*  That  his  com- 
passion should  in  every  case  be  outweighed  and  set  aside  by 
his  indignation  is,  to  say  the  least,  antecedently  very  improb- 
able. 

2.  Sin  cannot  justly  twice  be  punished;  once  ade- 
quately on  the  person  of  Christ,  then  again  on  the  person  of 
the  sinner.  All  those  whose  punishment  Christ  has  borne  evi- 
dently must  be  saved.  If  any  are  not  saved,  Christ  did  not 
taste  death  for  every  man.  The  penal  theory  involves  either 
limited  atonement  or  universal  salvation. 

3.  The  idea  that  the  divine  anger  toward  sinners  was 
pacified  by  inflicting  suffering  upon  One  "who  knew  no  sin'* 
strikes  us  as  preposterous,  and  even  as  monstrous  when  we 
reflect  who  the  sinless  sufferer  was. 

4.  Worse  than  all  is  the  dishonor  which  the  theory  casts 
upon  the  divine  character.  If  the  object  of  Christ's  sufferings 
was  to  pacify  divine  indignation,  precisely  this  is  the  object 
of  the  punishment  of  lost  men,  as  one  is  the  substitute  for  the 
other.  This  theory  then  represents  God  as  punishing  wretched 
lost  souls  forever,  not  to  promote  the  general  good,  but  to 
satisfy  personal  vindictiveness.  Such  a  theorj''  needs  no  refu- 
tation. 

These  colossal  difficulties  are  met  by  assuring  us  that 
the  justice  Christ  satisfied  was  not  a  mere  impulse,  or,'  if  so, 
VOL.  LL     NO.  201.  6 
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It  was  an  impulse  that  carried  with  it  obligation  to  punish  sin^ 
all  sin,  either  in  the  person  of  the  sinner,  or  some  one  taking 
his  place,  up  to  its  full  deserts — a  justice  so  stem  and  imperi- 
ous that  God  could  not  disregard  it  and  be  true  to  his  own 
nature. 

It  will  occur  to  the  reader  that  this  is  meeting  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  penal  theory  by  utterly  abandoning  it.  It  could 
not  have  been  any  abstract  justice  which  Christ  died  to  sat- 
isfy, for  the  sufficient  reason  that  there  is  no  such  thing.  If 
it  was  obligation  Christ  died  to  fulfil — it  tould  have  been 
nothing  else — it  was  obligation  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, or  to  contribute  to  the  great  total,  the  infinite  sea  of 
bliss;  for  no  other  obligation  ever  did,  or  ever  can,  rest  upon 
God,  or  upon  any  other  moral  being.  Nothing  is  valuable 
but  good.  Then  if  anything  is  obligatory  but  doing  good,  it 
is  something  which  has  no  value,  and  is  of  no  use.  Was  it 
for  such  as  this,  the  Saviour  of  sinners  laid  down  his  life.^ 

The  third  theory  of  the  atonement,  the  last  noticed  by  our 
author,  is  called  the  Governmental  ox  Benevolence  theory. 

It  holds  not  that  God  so  hated  the  world  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son  to  pacify  his  anger;  but  that  he  "so 
loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  who- 
soever believed  in  him  should  not  perish."  It  was  to  satisfy 
public  justice,  to  meet  the  claims  of  a  benevolence  which  em- 
braced the  universe,  that  Christ  died.  To  make  pardon  safe, 
there  was  needful  such  an  expression  of  the  divine  character, 
of  God's  hatred  of  sin,  and  of  his  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his 
creatures,  as  would  shame  every  sinner,  and  establish  such 
confidence  in  himself,  that  he  could,  at  his  own  discretion, 
forgive  sin  without  compromising  his  honor  or  laying  a  stum- 
bling-block in  the  way  of  the  weakest  of  his  saints.  Sin  had 
created  an  awful  exigency.  It  was  either  the  execution  of  law 
in  all  its  rigor,  or  something  to  take  its  place  just  as  effica- 
cious in  sustaining  divine  authority  and  repressing  sin.  It  was 
just  this  exigency  which  Christ  met.     **  He  was  set  forth  to 
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declare  the  righteousness  of  God,  for  the  remission  of  sins 
•  .  .  that  God  might  be  just  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  be- 
lieveth  in  Jesus." 

REGENERATION    AND   CONVERSION. 

These  terms,  used  in  substantially  the  same  sense  in  the 
Bible,  denote  a  change  of  moral  character,  or  the  change  which 
makes  a  bad  man  a  good  man;  an  ill-deserving  man  meritori- 
ous, and  worthy  the  approbation  and  complacency  of  God, 
and  of  other  moral  beings.  It  consists  in  the  abandonment 
of  self-gratification  and  in  the  acceptance  of  the  interests  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  as  the  end  of  pursuit.  As  it  is  primarily 
a  change  of  the  tdtimate  choice — the  exclusive  seat  of  moral 
character — though  always  secured  by  the  enlightening  and 
persuasive  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  always  and  neces- 
sarily the  act  of  the  subject  himself.  The  idea  that  the  act 
of  one  being  can  make  another  meritorious,  or  that  anything 
but  one's  self  can  change  his  own  choice,  is  simply  unthink- 
able. 

In  this  change  there  is  nothing  organic,  miraculous,  mys- 
terious, or  beyond  the  ability  of  any  sinner  at  any  time,  here 
or  hereafter.  The  only  thing  mysterious  about  regeneration 
is  the  divine  influence  which  secures  it,  and  the  great  results 
which  follow.  Should  any  prefer  to  call  the  choice^  which  is 
the  supreme  thing,  conversion^  and  the  entire  work,  including 
that  of  the  subject  and  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  regeneration^ 
he  would  violate  no  canon  of  propriety. 

HUMAN  ABILITY. 
The  assertions,  says  our  author,  "  that  whatever  is  to  any 
person,  at  any  time,  under  any  conditions,  obligatory^  is  to 
that  person,  at  that  time,  and  under  those  conditions,  possi- 
ble; and  wherever  any  being  can  do  wTong  he  has  plenary 
ability  to  do  right;  are  necessary  truths,  too  obvious  to  be 
proved  or  doubted."  The  question,  Can  a  fallen  sinner  do 
right  without  divine  help,  he  answers,  **  If  a  fallen  sinner  can- 
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not  do  right  without  divine  help,  he  is  under  no  obligation  to 
do  it.*'  If  the  sinner  has  not,  he  asserts,  every  ability  and 
equipment  requisite  to  doing  right,  God's  commands,  warn- 
ings, expostulations,  and  entreaties  are  inexplicable. 

SANCTIFICATION. 

The  author's  views  of  this  important  theme  are  in  har- 
mony with  those  of  the  Christian  world,  except  as  possibly 
modified  by  his  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  the  simplicity  of 
moral  action.  All  Christians  are,  in  the  language  of  the  Bi- 
ble, sanctified.  The  choice  which  constitutes  conversion  is 
entire  conformity  to  the  claims  of  the  divine  law.  Nothing 
less  than  doing,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  intending  to  do, 
all  God  requires,  is  acceptable  to  God,  and  nothing  more  is 
X  either  obligatory  or  possible.  In  harmony  with  this  view,  the 
people  of  God  are  called,  in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, saints,  or  sanctified  ones. 

But  the  choice  which  constitutes  conversion,  though  in 
itself  faultless  and  complete,  is  susceptible  of  growth, confirma- 
tion, and  expansion  infinite.  The  convert's  knowledge  is  ex- 
ceedingly limited  and  defective;  his  sensibility,  cold,  stunted, 
and  measurably  soured.  There  is  not  a  faculty  of  his  being 
which  is  not  capable  of  immeasurable  perfecting.  He  stands 
at  the  base  of  a  mountain  whose  summit  no  angel's  eye  has 
«ver  reached ;  and  the  law  of  his  life  is  **  Forgetting  the  things 
that  are  behind,  and  stretching  forward  to  things  that  are  be- 
fore." 

But  the  word  sanctification  is  now  used  to  designate  a 
certain,  or  rather  an  uncertain,  maturity  in  the  divine  life.  The 
author  questions  whether  there  is  any  particular  spot,  or  any 
designated  attainment  in  the  divine  life,  which  par  excellence 
deserves  the  name,  or  whether  any  two  Christians  are  led  over 
precisely  the  same  path,  or  whether  there  is  in  this  life  any 
place  where  the  Christian  may  lay  his  armor  down  in  the  as- 
surance that  the  last  foe  is  conquered.      While  he  should 
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earnestly  seek  richer  manifestations  of  Christ,  and  fresh  bap- 
tisms of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  should  never  make  personal  at- 
tainments the  end  of  pursuit,  or  for  an  hour  forget  that  the 
promotion  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  the  work  to  which  he  is 
called,  and  that  the  highest  summits  possible  to  him  are 
reached  by  "patient  continuance  in  well-doing." 

ELECTION. 

The  character  of  all  men  is,  says  our  author,  foreknown 
to  God,  and  their  destinies  are  predetermined  in  view  of  this 
foreknowledge.  Some  he  will  save,  others  reject,  and  what 
he  will  do  at  last  already  lies  in  his  purpose.  Hence  the  sal- 
vation of  some,  and  the  reprobation  of  others,  are  already 
settled  in  his  eternal  purpose.  Thus  far  there  can  be  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  But  whether  moral  character  is  pre- 
determined,  and  the  ultimate  reason  it  is  what  it  is,  lies  in  the 
divine  will — whether  the  conduct  of  men  and  the  motion  of 
stars  are  controlled  by  the  same  infinite  power,  is  a  question 
from  which  two  great  schools  of  theology  take  their  diver- 
gence. 

On  which  side  of  this  question  our  author  stands  has 
been  already  clearly  intimated.  His  language  is:  **  Since  the 
voluntary  acceptance  of  the  gospel  is  the  condition  of  man's 
salvation,  it  is  also  the  condition  of  his  election  to  salvation. 
This  condition  each  one  supplies  or  refuses  to  supply  for 
himself.  Hence,  each  one  makes  or  refuses  to  niake  his  own 
'calling  and  election  sure.'  As  one  can  make  his  conduct 
to-morrow  different  from  \vhat  it  will  be,  he  can  make  his 
destiny  forever  different  from  what  it  will  be." 

ESCHATOLOGY. 
Our  author  believes  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  at 
some  period  still  in  the  future.  While  he  docs  not  believe 
that  we  sow  "that  body  that  shall  be,"  or  that  "flesh  and 
blood  can  inherit  the  kifigdom  of  God,"  he  thinks  the  Bible 
warrants  the  belief  that  there  is  some  relation  between  the 
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bodies  we  put  oflF,  and  those  with  which  we  shall  be  "clothed 
upon."  What  that  relation  is  no  one  knows.  Still  he  sees 
no  more  mystery  in  it  than  in  the  relation  between  the  bodies 
we  now  occupy  and  those  we  occupied  twenty  years  ago. 
They  seem  the  same,  yet,  so  far  as  appears,  there  is  not  a 
particle  of  matter  common  to  both. 

This  view  involves  an  intermediate  state ^  where  this  long 
period  will  be  spent.  What  will  be  the  condition  and  em- 
ployments of  what  he  deems  disembodied  spirits,  we  have 
little  data  for  judging.  The  theory  that  it  will  be  a  continued 
probation,  he  thinks,  lacks  both  proof  and  plausibility. 

The  resurrection  is  immediately  preceded  by  the  second 
coming  of  Christ,  and  followed  by  a  judgment-day  in  which 
all  the  dead  will  stand  before  God  and  hear  the  final  sen- 
tence. This  time-honored  and  widely  received  view  is  at- 
tended, the  author  is  aware,  with  difficulties  so  serious  as  to 
stagger  the  faith  of  many,  and  he  admits  that  much  of  the 
scriptural  language  by  which  this  view  of  the  last  things  is 
supported  is  highly  figurative;  and  I  think  he  will  admit  that 
probably  the  last  words  in  reference  to  these  great  themes 
are  yet  to  be  spoken. 

His  views  of  the  future  of  good  and  bad  men  are  in  har- 
mony with  the  generally  accepted  faith.  Heaven,  in  his 
opinion,  is  a  place ^  not  of  rest  and  reward  simply,  but  of  ac- 
tivity and  responsibility.  The  idea  that  it  will  be  our  earth, 
purged  by  fire  and  rejuvenated,  is  not  sustained,  he  thinks, 
by  the  Word  of  God.  Whether  its  inhabitants  will  be  limited 
to  the  redeemed  of  Adam's  race,  or  it  will  be  the  general 
gathering-place  of  the  holy  from  all  worlds,  he  thinks  there 
are  not  sufficient  data  to  warrant  an  opinion  upon. 

He  discards  the  doctrine  of  the  annihilation  of  the 
wicked.  If  the  Scriptures  teach  it  they  have  done  it,  he  thinks, 
in  language  uniformly  misunderstood.  His  great  work  closes 
with  the  assertion:  "  Nothing  appears  in  reason  or  the  Scrip- 
tures which  warrants  a  departure  from  the  commonly  received 
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doctrine  of  the  church,  that  those  who  pass  into  the  other 
world  as  sinners  will  continue  to  sin,  and  abide  forever  under 
the  righteous  displeasure  of  God.'* 

The  reviewer  of  this  able  theological  treatise  ventures  the 
assertion,  that  it  will  need  revision  and  modifications,  more  or 
less  important,  as  the  world  progresses  in  knowledge,  but  that 
the  system  of  theology  it  embodies  is  so  self-consistent,  so 
beautifully  symmetrical,  and  accordant  with  the  scriptures  of 
truth,  and  the  deepest  trend  of  human  thought,  that  it  will 
be  the  system  taught  in  the  schools  of  this  world  when  "  its 
kingdoms  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  his 
Christ." 
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ARTICLE   VI. 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  ITALIAN  CHURCH  MUSIC.^ 

BY  EDWARD  DICKINSON,  PROFESSOR  OF  MUSICAL  HISTORY,  OBERLIN  COLLEGE, 

Upon  a  clear  evening  not  many  months  ago  I  found 
myself  for  the  first  time  before  the  world-renowned  cathedral 
of  Antwerp.  The  lonely  tower,  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of 
all  the  works  of  human  hands,  with  its  apex  turned  to  gold 
by  the  touch  of  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  revealed  every 
detail  of  its  fairy-like  tracery  sharply  cut  against  the  intense 
blue  of  the  sky.  From  the  lofty  recesses  of  the  spire  the 
chimes  every  few  moments  sent  a  waft  of  melody  far  out  over 
city  and  river.  The  dingy  square  in  which  I  stood,  shut  in 
by  buildings  as  old  and  gray  as  the  cathedral  itself,  was  al- 
most deserted,  and,  although  in  the  heart  of  the  crowded  city,, 
but  faint  murmurs  of  life  reached  my  ears.  The  haste  and 
clamor  of  the  present  had  slipped  away  from  me  and  left  me 
in  one  of  those  haunts  consecrated  to  the  spirit  of  the  Middle 

^  The  following  are  some  of  tke  most  valuable  sources  of  information  in 
respect  to  the  subjects  treated  in  the  present  article :  Geschichte  der  Musik,. 
A.-  W.  Ambros;  Geschichte  der  Musik  des  17,  18,  und^  19  Jahrhunderts,. 
Wilhelm  Langhans ;  Handbuch  der  Musikgeschichte,  A.  von  Dommer  ;  Gio- 
vanni Gabrieli  und  sein  Zeitalter,  C.  von  Winterfeld ;  Geschichte  der  euro- 
pSisch-abendlandischen  Musik,  R.  G.  Kiese wetter ;  Magister  Choralis,  F.  X. 
Haberl;  FUhrer  durch  den  Concertsaal,  II.  Abtheilung,  Hermann  Kretzsch- 
mar ;  Biographic  Universelle  des  Musiciens,  F.  J.  Fetis ;  History  of  Music, 
Emil  Naumann  ;  On  Purity  in  Music,  A.  F.  Thibaut ;  History  of  the  Renais- 
sance in  Italy,  vol.  i.  The  Age  of  the  Despots,  vol.  iii.  The  Fine  Arts,  vol.  vi. 
The  Catholic  Reaction,  J.  A.  Symonds  ;  The  Present  State  of  Music  in  France 
and  Italy,  Charles  Burney  ;  The  History  of  the  Popes,  L.  von  Ranke ;  The 
Life  of  Mozart,  Otto  Jahn  ;  The  Transition  Period  of  Musical  History,  John 
Hollah ;  Studies  of  Italy  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  Vernon  Lee ;  Grove's 
Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,  articles  *'Mass,*'  **Schools  of  Composi- 
tion,'* and  "Plain  Song." 
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• 
Ages,  where  poetic  and  historic  associations  combine  to  deepen 

the  spell  cast  by  some  miracle  of  art.  As  I  gazed  upward  at 
that  amazing  shape  in  which  stone  seemed  robbed  of  its  fri- 
ableness  and  obedient  like  wax  to  the  cunning  hand  of  its 
artificer,  I  marvelled  not  only  at  the  artistic  genius  that  could 
dream  of  a  thing  so  beautiful,  and  the  engineering  skill  that 
could  adjust  its  multitudinous  parts  in  such  flawless  propor- 
tion and  security,  but  also  at  the  intellectual  supremacy  of  an 
institution  that  could  bid  such  structures  rise  in  testimony  to 
its  authority  over  the  imaginations  and  the  wills  of  a  conti- 
nent of  men. 

As  the  sunlight  faded,  the  windows  of  the  cathedral  be- 
gan to  glow  from  lights  within,  now  and  then  a  door  swung 
open  and  strains  of  music  stole  out  into  the  silent  square.  I 
entered  the  building  and  found  myself  in  a  vast  nave  flanked 
by  gigantic  columns,  which  were  lost  in  the  shadows  of  the 
vaults  far  above.  At  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  tran- 
septs stood  a  lofty  altar  of  snowy  white;  the  broad  stairway 
leading  up  to  the  holiest  place  was  carpeted  with  crimson, 
and  bordered  with  masses  of  flowers  of  gorgeous  hues.  Enor- 
mous candles  illuminated  the  structure.  Richly  attired  priests 
and  attendants  passed  up  and  down,  and  backward  and  for- 
ward, in  mysterious  evolution  and  gesture  before  the  radiant 
sanctuary.  Clouds  of  incense  rolled  upward,  and  diffused 
through  the  whole  edifice  their  aromatic  breath.  A  crowd  of 
worshippers  knelt  motionless  before  the  altar  and  in  the  shaded 
spaces  between  the  columns.  Beyond  the  altar  was  the  black- 
ness of  night,  within  which  I  knew  that  those  sublime  paint- 
ings in  which  Rubens  has  depicted  the  expiation  on  Calvary 
for  all  time,  were  hanging  with  their  wings  folded  across  their 
faces.  No  light  was  visible,  save  the  illumination  about 
the  altar,  which  bathed  every  object  near  it  in  mellow  splen- 
dor, and  sent  pale  gleams  along  tablets  and  windows,  and 
flung  back  the  hollows  of  the  vaults  and  chapels  into  im- 
penetrable gloom.     An  invisible  choir  from  the  gallery  was 
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chanting  some  of  those  solemit  Gregorian  melodies  which  are 
like  the  echoes  of  another  world,  so  mystical  and  awesome  are 
they  in  their  rapt  and  impersonal  expression.  At  intervals, 
when  the  weird  voices  ceased,  the  organ  sent  peals  of  harmony 
reverberating  through  the  vast  arches.  The  impression  was 
irresistible.  The  antiquity  of  the  place,  the  magnificent  archi- 
tecture, the  superb  vision  of  the  altar,  the  magical  effects  of 
light  and  darkness,  the  floating  incense,  the  surging  music, 
the  reverent  attitudes  of  the  worshippers,  the  inevitable  sug- 
gestions of  the  history,  power,  and  spiritual  domination  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church, — all  combined  to  lay  a  spell  upon 
my  mind  that  subdued  it  into  something  like  fear.  I  felt  that 
I  could  to  a  certain  degree  sympathize  with  the  countless 
earnest  souls  who  had  laid  their  doubts  and  longings  at  the 
feet  of  the  august  institution  whose  wonderful  history  and 
spiritual  power  seemed  to  them  to  warrant  its  tremendous 
claims. 

Such  effects,  produced  by  the  ingenious  combination  of 
some  of  the  most  potent  influences  that  act  upon  the  senses 
and  the  imagination,  have  been  an  essential  part  of  the  method 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  from  the  beginning.  No  sub- 
ject of  study  is  more  fascinating  than  the  sources  and  the  de- 
velopment of  her  unparalleled  sway  over  the  human  mind. 
In  accounting  for  her  marvellous  career,  we  must  not  pause 
with  the  terrifying  and  consoling  features  of  her  doctrine,  her 
matchless  organization,  or  the  craft,  policy,  and  energy  of  her 
priesthood.  These  have  produced  amazing  results,  but  the 
church  has  not  relied  upon  these  alone.  She  has  employed, 
with  consummate  skill,  those  means  by  which  appeal  is  made 
to  the  universal  susceptibility  to  ideas  of  beauty  and  grandeur 
as  embodied  in  sound  and  form.  Large  account  must  be  taken 
of  the  influence  of  art  in  explaining  the  wonderful  success  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  She  has  constantly  made  use 
of  the  highest  attainments  of  poetry,  architecture,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  music,  both  for  direct  instruction  and  also  for 
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captivating  the  mind  by  the  still  more  powerful  force  of  sym- 
bolism and  suggestion.  In  using  these  agencies  she  has  taken 
cognizance  of  every  variety  of  aptitude  and  opportunity.  Her 
resources  are  so  vast  that  no  grade  of  taste  and  culture  has 
remained  untouched.  For  the  vulgar  she  has  garish  display; 
for  the  superstitious,  wonder  and  mystery,  not  stopping  at  the 
most  palpable  deception.  For  the  imaginative  and  emotional, 
she  clothes  her  doctrines  in  the  fairest  guise,  and  makes  wor- 
ship an  aesthetic  delight.  Her  worship  centres  in  a  mystery, 
— that  of  the  Real  Presence, — and  this  mystery  she  embel- 
lishes with  every  allurement  that  can  startle,  delight,  and  en- 
thrall. It  needs  only  such  an  hour  as  that  which  I  spent  in 
the  Antwerp  Cathedral  to  obtain  a  clue  to  the  secret  of  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  Roman  Church,  and  to  understand  the  pride 
in  her  which  her  votaries  feel, — a  pride  often  stronger  than 
patriotism,  a  loyalty  which  resists  the  insidious  temptations  of 
the  reason  toward  intellectual  independence. 

No  other  religious  system  has  gone  so  far  in  the  employ- 
ment of  symbolism  for  the  inculcations  of  her  doctrine.  She 
has  recognized  the  fact  that  minds  that  love  to  rise  above  form 
and  ceremony,  and  seek  immediate  contact  with  the  divine 
source  of  truth,  are  comparatively  rare.  The  majority  of  man- 
kind require  that  spiritual  influences  must  come  to  them  in 
the  guise  of  that  which  is  tangible,  a  certain  nervous  thrill  is 
needed  to  shock  them  out  of  their  customary  material  habi- 
tudes. Recognizing  this  fact,  and  having  to  deal  with  a  vast 
mass  of  coarse  and  ignorant  people,  the  Roman  Church  has 
even  incurred  the  charge  of  idolatry  by  the  extreme  use  she 
has  made  of  images  and  symbols.  But  it  may  be  that  in  this 
she  has  shown  greater  wisdom  than  those  who  censure  her. 
She  has  certainly  never  lapsed  into  the  stupid  blunder  of  re- 
pelling the  aid  of  art.  She  knows  that' the  externals  of  re- 
ligious observance  must  be  endowed  with  a  large  measure  of 
sensuous  charm  if  they  would  seize  hold  upon  the  bulk  of 
mankind.    Her  fault,  if  fault  there  be,  is  in  the  tendency  to  keep 
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her  (fevoteesatthesame  grade  of  mixed  spirituality  and  sensu- 
ousness  at  which  she  finds  them.  She  knows  that  these  two 
— spirituality  and  sensuousness — can  never  be  quite  separated, 
and  she  would  run  the  risk  of  sometimes  subordinating  the 
first  to  the  second,  rather  than  offer  a  service  of  a  bare  intel- 
lectuality, empty  of  those  persuasions  which  artistic  genius 
offers,  and  which  are  so  mighty  to  bend  the  heart  in  reverence 
and  awe. 

Among  all  the  arts  upon  which  religion  relies  to  enforce 
her  conceptions,  music  is  probably  the  most  efficient.  All  the 
great  historic  religions  have  employed  its  aid  in  the  impress- 
ment of  their  conceptions  upon  their  votaries.  They  have 
perceived  that,  as  Cousin  says,  "  there  is  between  a  sound  and 
the  soul,  physically  and  morally,  a  marvellous  relation."  Chris- 
tianity indeed  has  been  the  only  system  that  could  raise  mu- 
sic into  a  fully  developed  independent  art,  but  this  has  been 
due  not  alone  to  the  profounder  spiritual  life  which  she  has 
inspired,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  Keltic  and  Teutonic  peoples/ 
whom  she  early  subjugated,  were  peculiarly  endowed  with 
musical  genius.  In  their  barbarous  condition  this  inborn  qual- 
ity was  hardly  conscious  of  itself,  but  when  awakened  by  the 
touch  of  Christianity  stirring  a  deeper  soul  life,  and  united 
with  the  southern  feeling  for  form  and  precision,  the  conditions 
for  an  art  of  music  were  prepared.  For  ecclesiasticism  alone 
is  unfavorable  to  musical  progress.  After  it  has  given  music 
force  enough  to  intensify  the  solemnity  of  its  rites,  it  desires 
to  restrain  its  further  development,  lest  tone  should  be  culti- 
vated for  its  own  sake,  and  the  mind  drawn  away  from  pious 
contemplation  to  a  merely  sensuous  and  aesthetic  enjoyment. 
The  Egyptians  and  Hebrews,  those  most  religious  of  all  na- 
tions, succeeded  in  keeping  music  subordinate  to  ritual. 
Among  the  Greeks,  also,  it  was  simply  the  handmaid  of  poetry 
and  the  dance,  so  long  as  religious  belief  and  poetic  inspira- 
tion were  controlling  forces.  In  the  later  period  of  Greek 
history,  music  partially  emancipated  itself  and  showed  signs  of 
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distinct  progress,  but  the  creative  impulse  had  already  given 
place  to  that  of  analysis  and  pedantry.  Rome  could  add  noth- 
ing. It  remained  for  the  Christian  Church  to  take  up  the 
feeble  heritage  of  Greek  musical  practice,  and  build  up  a  great 
world  art  upon  it.  The  church  began  this  process  by  simpli- 
fying and  reducing  music  to  a  condition  as  subordinate  as  it 
was  in  the  old  Hellenic  days.  She  adopted  a  few  of  the  Greek 
scales,  borrowed  and  invented  a  number  of  chant-like  melo- 
dies, set  them  to  hymns  and  Scripture  texts,  and  had  them 
sung  in  unison  and  without  accompaniment.  These  chant 
melodies, called  Gregorian,  from  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  were 
systematized  in  a  canon  which  was  impressed  upon  all  the 
churches  of  the  West,  and  as  years  went  by  they  became  in- 
vested with  a  traditional  sanctity  which  threatened  to  harden 
the  church  service  of  song  into  a  system  as  unyielding  as  that 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  So  far  as  the  Gregorian  chant  is 
concerned,  it  did  so;  but  just  here  is  found  an  illustration  of 
the  wisdom  that  has  rarely  been  absent  from  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Roman  Church.  She  retained  the  Gregorian  mel- 
odies for  certain  portions  of  the  liturg}'',  and  along  with  them, 
and  based  upon  them,  built  up  a  musical  service  in  which  the 
most  exuberant  musical  genius  could  be  allowed  free  play. 
The  church  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  has  acquired 
the  benefits  of  intellectual  progress  without  incurring  the  re- 
proach of  changeableness  or  lessening  the  weight  of  her  tra- 
ditions. 

The  next  great  step  after  the  creation  of  the  Gregorian 
song  was  the  invention  of  harmony;  perhaps  we  should  say 
the  adoption  of  it,  for  it  is  evident  that  this  usage  came  from 
3ome  ancient  practice  among  the  northern  tribes.  This  ad- 
vance made  a  free  independent  art  of  music  possible.  It  made 
its  appearance  first  in  the  northern  convents  early  in  the  tenth 
century, — a  crude  and  barbarous  jargon  at  first,  with  the 
parts  moving  in  unchanging  intervals.  By  and-by  the  parts 
began  to  separate  in  timid  fashion,  one  voice  singing  a  Gre- 
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gorian  melody,  and  one  or  two  others  accompanying  it  in 
simple  and  often  harsh  relations.  Here  was  the  germ  of  all 
modern  music — the  seed  from  which  has  grown  a  mighty  tree. 
The  new  discovery  spread  to  the  south  and  west,  and  was 
taken  up  by  ingenious  monks,  who  found  in  it  a  rich  field  for 
the  exercise  of  the  scholastic  subtlety  which  was  characteristic 
of  that  age.  The  church,  seeing  no  reason  to  resist  this  ten- 
dency toward  musical  elaboration,  sought  only  to  keep  it  under 
her  own  control  and  make  it  redound  to  the  honor  and  glory 
of  her  ritual. 

Her  success  in  this  is  the  musical  history  of  the  following 
centuries  down  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth,  when  the  stream 
of  musical  creation  began  to  seek  secular  channels.  The  church 
music  was  kept  apart  from  that  practised  by  the  common  peo- 
ple. The  church  saw  the  rise  and  decay  of  the  sweet  and 
natural  folk-song  of  France  and  Germany;  she  saw  the  lyric 
of  the  Troubadours  and  Minnesingers  wax  and  wane,  but  she 
found  no  model  there  for  an  art  of  sacred  song  suited  for  her 
needs.  For  the  form  appropriate  to  the  church  service  is  the 
chorus,  not  the  solo,  and  the  ecclesiastical  musicians  of  the 
Middle  Ages  found  that  in  counterpoint  existed  the  materials 
for  the  building  up  of  a  great  choral  art.  So  they  toiled  early 
and  late  to  master  the  obstinate  difficulties  of  their  science, 
postponing  the  achievement  of  melodious  expression  to  a  later 
season,  striving  first  to  solve  the  problem  of  combining  inde- 
pendent parts  in  harmonic  smoothness  by  means  of  the  various 
methods  afforded  by  the  possibilities  of  imitation,  fugue,  and 
canon.  As  their  skill  increased,  it  is  not  strange  that  they  rev- 
eled in  its  exercise,  often  losing  sight  of  the  true  aim  of  music 
altogether,  writing  works  to  be  wondered  at  for  intricacy,  com- 
positions in  sixteen,  twenty,  even  thirty  independent  parts,  in 
which  melody  and  meaning  were  lost  in  polyphonic  confusion. 
Such  productions  are  nothing  now  but  monuments  of  an  epoch 
through  which  music,  like  every  art,  must  pass — that  of  mas- 
tering technical  resources,  without  which  its  expression  must 
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remain  jSrimitive  and  restricted.  The  mediaeval  musicians, 
more  theorists  than  composers  in  the  modern  sense,  spent  no 
time  in  cultivating  melody.  They  took  their  themes  from  the 
Gregorian  tunes  or  the  people's  melodies,  and  constructed  a 
maze  of  free  accompanying  parts  around  them.  They  never 
wrote  a  solo  song.  They  knew  nothing  of  instrumental  mu- 
sic. No  utterance  was  allowed  in  the  choir  except  the  unac- 
companied chorus,  and  upon  the  chorus  they  lavished  an 
ingenuity  and  boldness  in  the  wielding  of  complex  vocal  ef- 
fects to  which  later  music  can  hardly  afford  a  parallel. 

As  one  technical  problem  after  another  was  mastered, 
and  the  process  of  heaping  up  difficulties  for  the  pleasure  of 
solving  them  was  driven  to  its  limit,  the  essential  spirit  of  mu- 
sic more  and  more  infused  itself.  It  was  seen  that  the  intel- 
lectual element  is  only  the  necessary  vehicle  of  beauty  and 
emotional  power.  The  church  masters  added  melodious  sweet- 
ness, tone  color,  light  and  shade;  they  sought  inspiration  in 
the  sacred  texts,  and  bent  their  immense  scientific  knowledge 
to  the  service  of  intensifying  the  appeal  of  the  word  to  the 
heart.  To  this  end  they  at  last  reduced  harmonic  complex- 
ity to  that  just  moderation  which  allows  clearness  and  flex- 
ibility without  the  sacrifice  of  grandeur.  When  this  was 
accomplished,  this  peculiar  form  of  music  belonging  to  the 
mediaeval  church  culminated.  Music  had  now  entered  the 
most  ethereal  regions  of  art.  It  had  established  itself  as  an 
efficient  medium  by  which  the  holy  passion  of  the  soul  which 
the  Christian  hope  awakens  could  gratify  its  longing  for  ut- 
terance. 

This  growth  of  mediaeval  church  music  is  analogous  to 
that  of  the  liturgy  which  inspired  it,  and  at  certain  points  the 
two  went  hand  in  hand.  This  liturgy  too  has  been  the  work 
of  centuries.  The  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  hymns  and  prayers 
of  pious  men  have  furnished  its  materials.  Prelates  and  con- 
claves have  added,  revised,  expunged,  and  adjusted;  until 
now  the  ritual  stands  complete,  uniform,  fixed  by  central  and 
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unquestioned  authority,  marvellously  intricate,  yet  symmet- 
rical and  appropriate,  adapted  to  every  shade  of  devotional 
feeling.  It  is  the  hymn  of  the  ages;  a  magnificent  work  of 
art,  sublime  in  its  entirety,  yet  each  part  fitted  to  its  special 
use  and  contributing  to  the  perfection  and  grandeur  of  the 
whole.  It  is  worthy  of  an  institution  that  demands  to  be  ac- 
knowledged as  the  sole  mediator  between  God  and  man. 

This  wonderful  liturgy  has  from  the  beginning  taken  a 
musical  expression.  From  the  bald  intoning  of  the  officiating 
priest  to  the  most  artistic  setting  of  mass  and  hymn  every 
sentence  in  the  service  has  been  endowed  with  the  moving 
power  of  tone.  Outside  the  Gregorian  chant  the  church  has 
prescribed  no  special  styles  of  music,  but  has  encouraged  all. 
She  has  made  no  effort  to  control  the  musical  movements  of 
the  time:  but  in  music,  as  in  the  other  arts,  has  sought  to 
utilize  for  her  own  advantage  the  artistic  forces  that  have  been 
operative  around  her.  The  patronage  of  the  arts,  which  has 
always  been  a  feature  of  her  policy,  has  been  magnificently 
repaid,  and  she  has  been  most  fortunate  in  the  fact  that  the 
period  of  richest  bloom  in  modern  art  occurred  before  her 
supreme  influence  upon  intellectual  activity  had  been  loosened. 
To  this,  music  is  a  partial  exception,  but  only  partial.  Musical 
art  has  reached  its  full  expansion  only  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries.  Protestant  Germany  has  wrested  the 
crown  from  Catholic  Italy.  But  in  one  department,  that  of 
sacred  vocal  music,  the  Italy  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  maintains  a  prestige  which  has  never  been  success- 
fully disputed.  The  artistic  genius  of  Italy  had  not  exhausted 
itself  when  the  great  age  of  painting  was  over.  There  are 
names,  now  little  known  to  the  world  at  large,  hardly  less 
worthy  than  those  of  the  world-renowned  princes  of  the  brush 
and  chisel:  men  who  labored  not  merely  for  the  glory  of  the 
church,  but  for  the  honor  of  true  religion,  and  who  created 
works  which  have  never  been  surpassed  in  the  intensity  with 
-which  they  give  expression  to  the  profoundest  facts  of  the 
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Christian  consciousness.  The  student  of  the  Italian  genius  as 
manifest  in  art  must  therefore  not  pause  at  the  close  of  the 
age  of  painting,  but  will  find  the  spirit  and  the  power  of 
Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Titian  continued  in  Palestrina, 
Gabrieli,  Lotti,  and  Scarlatti. 

The  period  in  which  these  men  and  their  compeers  lived 
I  have  called  "the  golden  age  of  Italian  church  music."  It 
maybe  approximately  included  between  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  and  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth.  Although 
the  characteristics  of  this  great  age  of  church  music  are  in- 
corporated,'in  the  popular  conception,  in  the  works  of  Pales- 
trina, he  was  only  the  most  brilliant  of  a  constellation  which 
without  him  would  have  given  the  epoch  almost  as  splendid 
a  renown.  Rome  was  the  head  centre  of  the  strictest  culture 
of  ecclesiastical  song;  but  the  artists  of  Venice  were  working 
out  a  style  less  chaste  and  severe,  but  even  more  magnificent 
in  tonal  color,  and  Naples,  a  little  later,  furnished  worthy 
rivals  in  the  leaders  of  her  famous  school.  During  the  fifteenth 
and  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  centuries,  the  leading  mu- 
sicians of  the  church  had  been  natives  of  Northern  France 
and  the  Netherlands;  and  in  the  church  centres  of  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  even  Spain,  Flemish  choristers,  led  by 
Flemish  cantors,  sang  Flemish  music  in  every  portion  of  the 
service.  Names  resounded  throughout  Europe  which  are 
strange  and  uncouth  to  modern  ears — Dufay,Ockenheim,  Jos- 
quin  de  Pr^s,  Orlandus  Lassus,  Buus,  Clemens  non  Papa. 
These  and  many  more  built  up  the  great  art  of  ct)unterpoint, 
and  poured  into  the  chapel  libraries  vast  numbers  of  Masses 
and  Motets,  mighty  of  movement  and  of  bewildering  intri- 
cacy. But  by  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  their  reign 
was  over.  French  and  Flemish  names  disappear  from  the 
front  roll  of  musical  progress,  and  Italian  names  take  their 
places.  Italian  taste  and  instinct  for  melody  and  form  now 
penetrate  the  dense  mass  of  Flemish  counterpoint,  and  give 
to  the  church  many  rich  jewels  of  song  wlierewith  to  adorn 
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her  liturgy.  First  and  foremost  in  this  movement  is  the  achieve- 
ment of  Palestrina,  the  grandest  figure  in  Italian  church  mu- 
sic, worthy  of  the  title  **  Prince  of  Music  "  which  is  carved  upon 
his  tomb. 

For  two  hundred  years  and  more  after  Palestrina's  death, 
the  story  was  told,  without  contradiction,  that  the  governors 
of  the  church  had  decided  to  suppress  all  choral  music  on 
account  of  certain  corruptions  which  the  conditions  of  its  sci- 
entific development  had  engendered,  and  that  Palestrina  came 
to  the  rescue  with  a  Mass  whose  beauty,  and  freedom  from  the 
blemishes  that  had  been  condemned,  turned  the  judges  from 
their  purpose  and  saved  the  music  of  the  church.  This  legend 
has  now  been  pruned  down  to  a  less  romantic  incident.  The 
"  Mass  of  Pope  Marcellus*'  is  undoubtedly  pure  and  strong 
enough  to  ward  off  destruction  from  chorus  music,  if  there 
had  ever  been  danger  of  any  such  catastrophe.  But  the  fact 
as  it  stands  is  hardly  less  important.  No  other  musical  work 
has  an  historic  interest  equal  to  that  of  Palestrina's  master- 
piece.  It  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  most  critical  and  triumph- 
ant experience  through  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has 
ever  passed;  it  is  associated  with  a  struggle  whose  conse- 
quences will  last  as  long  as  the  human  race. 

All  students  of  history  know  the  story — how  a  long  career 
of  almost  absolute  supremacy,  culminating  in  a  time  of  wealth 
and  luxury,  had  brought  the  inevitable  result  in  a  decline  of  the 
early  austerity  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  papal  court  had  sunk 
into  a  condition  that  was  a  scandal  to  all  Christendom.  Sim- 
ony and  debauchery  went  hand  in  hand  in  the  innermost 
shrines  of  Catholicism,  so  that  the  youthful  Martin  Luther,  a 
pilgrim  to  what  he  supposed  the  holy  place  of  religion,  turned 
away,  sick  with  horror  and  shame  at  the  deeds  which  were 
flaunted  in  the  very  eyes  of  the  faithful.  The  contamination 
spread  from  the  head  to  the  members,  disgraceful  abuses 
flourished  everywhere,  and  the  priestly  office  became  in  mul- 
titudes of  cases  a  cloak  for  avarice  and  fleshy  indulgence. 
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Since  this  moral  degeneracy  had  become  most  pronounced  at 
the  very  time  when  the  new  birth  of  science  and  the  revival 
of  antique  learning  were  shaking  the  foundations  of  supersti- 
tion, a  revolt  must  inevitably  break  out  against  a  despotism 
which  had  lost  its  hold  upon  the  moral  sense.  The  conscience 
of  Germany  was  set  on  fire  by  Luther.  The  Protest  became  a 
Reformation  and  spread  over  all  Northern  Europe.  So  mighty 
and  so  reasonable  was  the  outbreak,  that  there  was  only  one 
way  in  which  the  Catholic  Church  could  resist  it,  and  that 
was  by  a  thorough  reform  within  herself  The  church  was 
equal  to  the  crisis.  Men  of  intellect  and  piety  came  to  the 
front,  and  seized  the  emergency  with  determined  hands.  The 
Roman  Catholic  Reaction  or  Counter  Reformation  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  a  movement  hardly  less  ex- 
traordinary than  the  German  Reformation  itself.  An  outburst 
of  enthusiasm,  concentrated  in  the  order  of  the  Jesuits;  the 
fearful  enginery  of  the  Inquisition,  wielded  by  the  bigotry  and 
vast  political  power  of  Spain;  the  suppression  of  liberalism 
in  the  domains  of  the  church;  the  reassertion  of  doctrine 
and  the  establishment  of  a  military-like  discipline  throughout 
the  whole  organization,  stopped  the  advance  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  latent  moral  energy  of  Catholicism  awoke;  the 
high  and  low  places  were  purged  of  iniquity.  The  church, 
newly  armed,  assumed  the  aggressive.  France  was  won  back 
after  a  bloody  struggle.  The  Thirty  Years'  War  fixed  the  per- 
manent boundaries  of  the  two  confessions  in  Germany.  The 
eflforts  of  proselytism  and  diplomacy,  which  have  succeeded 
those  of  arms,  have  never  altered  the  political  limits  of  the 
two  systems.  The  nations  that  were  Catholic  at  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  are  Catholic  still. 

The  Council  of  Trent,  which  tasted  from  1545  to  1563, 
made  a  clean  job  of  the  work  of  reform.  Every  minutest 
item  in  the  church  machinery  was  scrutinized.  Among  count- 
less other  matters  of  detail,  the  question  of  strengthening  the 
liturgy  claimed  attention,  and  with  this  was  involved  the  con- 
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dition  of  the  church  music.  Bitter  complaints  were  at  once 
heard.  Pious  men  declared  that  the  church  music  had  become 
so  self-sufficient  that  it  no  longer  ministered  to  edification.  It 
was  a  vain  display  of  science  and  vocal  skill,  they  said:  they 
could  not  hear  the  sacred  words  in  the  jangle  of  multiplied 
parts  crossing  and  confusing  one  another.  Worse  than  that, 
it  admitted  features  that  were  worldly  and  profane.  There 
was  some  reason  for  this  accusation.  The  honest  Netherland- 
ers,  in  their  fondness  for  solving  technical  problems,  too  often 
forgot  the  real  purpose  of  church  song.  They  had  also  fallen 
into  the  habit  of  going  outside  the  Gregorian  chant  for  themes 
for  their  Masses  and  Motets,  and  borrowed  popular  airs  that 
were  associated  with  ditties  h^  no  means  edifying.  Some- 
times even,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  they  retained  the  pro- 
fane words  with  the  melody;  so  that  the  tenor  would  sing  the 
lines  of  some  rollicking  tavern  song,  while  the  other  voices 
were  sounding  forth  the  ** Credo**  or  the  **Sanctus,*'  with  an 
unction  not  the  least  impaired  by  any  sense  of  its  low  com- 
pany. The  composers  who  contrived  these  monstrosities  seem 
to  have  had  no  thought  of  impropriety,  at  any  rate  they  made 
no  pretence  of  concealment,  and  it  makes  the  reader  stare 
when  he  comes  across  works,  to  be  sung  in  the  most  solemn 
moment  of  the  service,  with  such  titles  as  "Adieu,  my  Love 
Mass,"  or  ''He  has  a  Red  Nose  Mass." 

No  harm  was  intended  by  this  practice,  any  more  than  in 
the  parallel  incongruities  which  we  find  in  the  sacred  pieces 
of  the  naive  old  painters  of  Italy  and  Flanders.  But  there 
was  a  finer  taste  abroad  in  the  sixteenth  century;  and  when 
long-tolerated  abuses  were  shaken,  it  is  not  strange  that  some 
uncompromizing  zealots,  confounding  the  evil  with  the  good, 
were  eager  to  cast  the  whole  store  of  choral  music  out  of  the 
church  precincts  once  for  all.  The  whole  system  of  counter- 
point must  go,  they  cried,  and  the  church  return  to  the  plain 
unison  chant  of  old  St.  Gregory.  But  wiser  counsels  pre- 
vailed.    It  was  seen  that  the  more  shameful  practices,  as  well 
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as  the  overloading  of  the  text  with  musical  embellishments, 
were  not  in  the  essential  nature  of  choral  music;  that  what 
was  needed  was  sharp  pruning  here  and  there,  and  especially 
the  creation  of  noble  models.  The  question  was  left  to  a 
committee  of  cardinals;  they  summoned  Palestrina,  already 
famous  in  Rome  for  his  musical  genius,  and  asked  him  to 
compose  a  Mass  in  a  style  which  should  seem  to  him  to  meet 
the  needs  of  religion  in  this  emergency.  He  replied  with 
three  Masses,  which  were  performed  before  the  conclave  on 
April  28,  1565.  The  first  two  were  much  admired,  but  the 
impression  made  by  the  third  was  extraordinary.  Its  beauty 
and  pathos,  its  fidelity  to  all  that  was  most  revered  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  church  art,  seized  upon  the  hearers  like  a  revela- 
tion. The  problem  was  solved;  no  more  thought  now  of 
banishing  choral  music.  The  unanimous  verdict  of  the  car- 
dinals was  confirmed  by  Pius  IV.,  who  declared  that  "  of  such 
a  nature  must  have  been  the  harmonies  of  the  new  song  heard 
by  John  the  Apostle  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem."  The  Mass, 
which  Palestrina  dedicated  to  an  early  and  beloved  patron ,  Pope 
Marcellus  II.,  was  given  a  special  performance  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  and  the  proclamation  went  forth  that  the  Holy  Church 
had  found,  in  the  sublime  work  of  her  pious  servant  Pales- 
tnna,  an  example  for  her  faithful  ministers  in  the  sphere  of 
music  for  all  time  to  come. 

This  verdict  of  the  central  authority  of  the  church  has 
never  been  questioned  to  this  day.  The  "  Mass  of  Pope  Mar- 
cellus" is  entitled  to  this  unexampled  honor.  But  it  could 
not  become  a  model  for  all  later  effort,  for  a  revolution  in  mu- 
sical science,  of  which  pope  and  cardinals  had  no  suspicion, 
was  already  stirring.  The  transformation  of  the  scale  system, 
and  the  rise  of  the  opera,  solo  singing,  and  instrumental  music 
were  already  foreshadowed  in  Florence  and  Venice,  and  were 
soon  to  remove  the  whole  art  of  musie  to  an  entirely  new 
basis.  Musical  progress  was  about  to  escape  from  the  church 
enclosure,  and  advance  along  secular  and  not  ecclesiastical 
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lines.  Palestrina  was  one  of  those  men  who  stand  at  the 
summit  of  an  upward  movement,  and  bring  to  maturity  the 
elements  of  power  which  it  contains,  but  do  not  anticipate  the 
developments  of  the  future.  The  "  Marcellus  Mass  '*  could  not 
be  the  source  from  which  a  new  art  was  to  flow.  Its  spirit 
was  that  which  must  ever  animate  a  true  and  living  church. 
As  an  expression  of  spiritual  aspiration  it  has  never  been 
excelled;  but  so  far  as  technical  form  was  concerned,  it  was 
not  a  well-spring  of  the  future,  but  the  crowning  glory  of  an 
epoch  that  already  belonged  to  the  past. 

The  **  Marcellus  Mass,"  notwithstanding  its  celebrity,  is 
no  exceptional  work  in  the  long  activity  of  Palestrina.  Its 
combination  of  sweetness  and  strength,  profound  devotional 
feeling  united  with  grace  of  melody  and  sumptuousness  of  tone 
color,  characterize  in  greater  or  less  degree  all  the  productions 
of  his  pen.  In  no  way  inferior  to  his  Flemish  masters  in  re- 
spect to  easy  handling  of  the  involutions  of  counterpoint,  he 
never  lost  appropriateness  of  expression,  as  they  sometimes 
did,  in  the  labyrinths  of  his  science.  Consummate  artist  as 
he  was,  he  yet  held  his  harmonic  dexterity  at  the  service  of 
an  exalted  religious  reverence.  The  history  of  art  can  show 
us  no  more  humble  and  devoted  Christian  than  Palestrina, 
and  his  musical  style  was  a  distinct  reflection  of  that  peculiar 
spiritual  attitude  which  is  the  characteristic  result  of  a  com- 
plete absorption  in  the  mysteries  and  discipline  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  melting  harmonies,  the  rhythmless, 
unimpassioned  flow  of  Palestrina's  music,  are  the  most  apt 
and  efficient  utterance  of  the  tremulous  ecstasy  of  surrender 
to  half-unveiled  heavenly  glory  which  thrills  the  soul  of  the 
Catholic  devotee.  For  it  is  the  special  characteristic  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  type  of  piety  that  it  maintains  a  dualism  of 
God  and  nature,  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  the  earthly 
life.  It  looks  upon  the  World  as  altogether  evil;  it  seeks  no 
Divine  Unity  reconciling  nature  and  humanity,  underlying  and 
enfolding  both;  it  is  prone  to  turn  away  from  worldly  cares 
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and  humanitarian  duties,  and  directs  a  passionate  ardor  toward 
a  present  realization  of  the  joys  of  heaven,  absorbing  itself 
in  the  rapture  of  the  beatific  vision.  The  cloistral  life  is  its 
ideal;  it  pants  to  unite  the  soul  while  still  in  the  body  with 
the  worship  of  the  redeemed  above.  A  vast  amount  of  its 
hymnology  is  occupied  with  the  bliss  of  the  other  world,  not 
with  the  opportunities  of  this,  and  all  the  art  of  its  most  pious 
masters  has  been  devoted  to  symbolizing  the  experiences  of 
those  who  have  exchanged  the  penances  of  earth  for  the  ec- 
stasies of  Paradise.  Of  this  spirit  the  music  of  Palestrina  and 
his  age  is  the  most  complete  expression.  It  is  as  far  removed 
as  possible  from  secular  suggestion;  in  its  ineffable  calmness 
and  an  indescribable  tone  of  celestial  exultation,  pure  from 
every  trace  of  struggle,  with  which  it  vibrates,  it  is  the  most 
adequate  symbol  of  that  eternal  assurance  to  which  the  devo- 
tee aspires  and  yearns. 

Such  piety  was  that  of  Palestrina,  and  in  his  exquisite 
strains  this  impassioned  surrender  of  the  soul  finds  its  most 
perfect  embodiment.  Moving  with  eyes  downcast,  in  holy 
meditation,  through  the  agitated  world  of  Rome,  he  was  no 
part  of  it.  The  atmosphere  of  the  sanctuary  enfolded  him 
wherever  he  went;  in  the  trials  of  his  life  (and  they  were  many) 
he  found  easy  retreat  into  the  consolation  of  religion  and  of 
his  art,  both  of  which  were  to  him  inextricably  blended.  The 
rationalism  of  the  age  had  not  touched  him.  He  was  a  man 
of  the  pious  old  time,  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  church  in  that 
day  of  apostasy.  A  close  parallel  to  him,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
to  be  found  in  Murillo.  Both  were  absolutely  self-forgetful 
in  their  devotion  to  the  church,  both  mystics,  given  to  strange 
raptures,  living  in  celestial  regions  in  whose  atmosphere  the 
mechanism  of  art  was  dissolved  and  sublimated.  In  Murillo's 
Immaculate  Conceptions  and  Visions  of  St.  Anthony  we 
have,  as  it  were,  Palestrina's  tones  transmuted  into  lines  and 
colors.  The  rapt  expressions  and  attitudes,  the  undulating 
forms,  the  golden  hues  transfiguring  every  shape,  the  vast 
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aerial  perspectives  suffused  with  lights  which  are  not  of  this 
world — all  this  is  the  projection  of  a  spirit  kindred  to  that  of 
the  great  Roman,  who  also  lived  in  heavenly  contemplation^ 
and  whose  music  is  an  echo  of  the  songs  of  the  Apocalypse. 
The  marked  dissimilarity  between  the  effect  of  the  music 
of  the  old  Roman  Catholic  school  and  that  of  later  times  is 
to  a  large  extent  explained  by  the  difference  in  the  key  and 
harmonic  systems  upon  which  they  are  based.  In  the  elder 
schools  the  scales  begin  on  notes  represented  by  the  white 
keys  of  the  piano,  and  in  general  are  without  sharps  or  flats. 
The  harmonies  therefore  sound  strange  and  unexpected  to 
one  not  accustomed  to  them.  This  system  admits  chromatic 
alteration  and  modulation  only  within  very  narrow  limits; 
consequently  there  is  little  of  what  we  call  variety  and  con- 
trast. It  has  no  pronounced  leading  melody  to  which  the 
other  parts  form  an  accompaniment,  as  in  our  music,  but  the 
theme  is  a  few  chant-like  notes  speedily  taken  up  by  one  part 
after  another;  each  voice  is  an  independent  melody,  free  but 
not  lawless,  and  the  harmony  is  not  a  matter  of  perpendic- 
ular chords,  but  the  result  of  the  combination  of  single  mov- 
ing parts.  The  melodious  element  is  therefore  like  a  series  of 
waves;  no  sooner  is  the  mind  fixed  upon  one  than  it  is  lost  in 
the  orderly  confusion  of  those  that  follow.  The  music  seems 
to  have  no  pronounced  rhythm,  for  our  present  system  of 
accent  and  metre  is  a  later  development.  It  does  not  lack 
dynamic  change  or  alteration  of  speed,  but  these  contrasts  are 
so  subtly  graded  that  it  is  rarely  apparent  where  they  begin 
and  end.  The  whole  effect  is  measured,  subdued,  solemn. 
We  are  never  startled,  there  is  nothing  that  sets  the  nerves 
throbbing.  But  as  we  hear  this  music  again  and  again,  an- 
alyzing its  properties,  shutting  out  all  preconceptions  and 
comparisons,  little  by  little  there  steal  over  us  sensations  of 
surprise,  then  of  wonder,  then  of  admiration.  Its  weird  har- 
monies develop  unimagined  beauties.  Without  sharp  contrast 
of  dissonance  and  consonance,  it  is  yet  full  of  shifting  lights 
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and  hues,  like  a  meadow  under  breeze  and  sunshine  which,  to 
the  untrained  eye,  seems  only  a  mass  of  unvarying  green,  but 
in  which  a  keener  sense  sees  infinite  modulations  of  the  scale 
of  color.  No  melody  lies  upon  the  surface,  but  the  whole 
harmonic  mass  is  full  of  undulating  melody,  each  voice  pur- 
suing its  easy  motion  amid  the  ingenious  complexity  of  which 
it  is  a  necessary  and  component  part.  Soon  the  analytic 
effort  of  the  hearer  gives  way  to  a  tranquil  satisfaction.  The 
beauty  of  the  harmonies  melts  into  the  mind  with  an  inde- 
scribable soothing  effect.  Then  a  religious  awe  steals  over 
him.  These  voices  of  the  invisible  choristers  seem  more  than 
human.  This  is  not  worldly  music  masquerading  in  ecclesi- 
astical garments.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  the  passion  of  the 
stage  or  the  virtuoso  display  of  the  concert-room.  It  is  what 
the  music  of  the  sanctury  should  be — free  from  all  secular 
and  material  associations.  More  than  that — it  is  compre- 
hensive; not  the  voice  of  an  individual  need  that  separates 
one  believer  from  all  believers,  it  is  the  utterance  of  the  whole 
redeemed  congregation  in  all  times  and  lands.  The  prayers 
that  all  men  pray,  the  praise  that  all  men  offer  in  their  better 
moments,  are  in  these  inspired  strains.  It  is  music,  not  of  time 
or  place — it  is  universal. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  accessory  and  association  have 
much  to  do  with  the  peculiar  impression  of  awe  which  music 
of  this  kind  produces.  It  was  written  to  be  sung  in  churches 
whose  grandeur  solemnizes- the  mind  from  the  very  moment 
of  entrance,  and  to  embellish  a  service  marvellously  adapted 
to  fascinate  the  senses.  The  union  of  the  arts  for  the  sake  of 
an  undivided  and  immediate  effect,  of  which  we  hear  so  much 
from  the  disciples  of  Wagner,  was  achieved  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  centuries  ago.  She  rears  the  most  sumptuous 
edifices,  hangs  masterpieces  of  painting  upon  their  walls,  fills 
every  sightly  nook  with  sculptures  in  wood  and  marble,  de- 
vises a  ritual  of  unparalleled  variety  and  splendor,  pours  over 
this  ritual  music  of  overwhelming  grandeur,  adjusts  all  these 
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means  so  that  each  shall  enhance  the  effect  of  the  others,  and 
concentrates  their  forces  so  as  to  act  upon  the  various  sus- 
ceptibilities at  the  same  moment.  Music,  however  beautiful 
it  may  be,  must  not  assume  to  do  its  work  alone;  every  avail- 
able means  of  inspiring  awe  must  unite  with  it  to  melt  the 
soul  into  a  passive  acceptance  of  the  ministrations  of  the 
church. 

A  notable  instance  of  the  part  played  by  circumstance 
in  the  enhancing  of  musical  effect  is  in  the  performance  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel  of  AUegri's  "Miserere" — after  the  Marcellus 
Mass  the  most  celebrated  composition  in  the  possession  of  the 
Roman  Church.  This  "  Miserere,"  written  about  1650,  holds  a 
prominent  place  in  the  services  on  Good  Friday,  and  has  al- 
ways been  regarded  with  a  sort  of  superstitious  reverence. 
Its  use  elsewhere  was  for  a  long  time  forbidden,  under  penalty 
of  excommunication.  Much  of  its  remarkable  effect  is,  how- 
ever, due  to  a  peculiar  manner  of  delivery,  and  the  singularly 
impressive  character  of  the  service  of  which  it  is  a  part.  Read 
over  from  cold  type  it  does  not  seem  in  any  way  remarkable. 
It  is  rendered  by  two  choruses,  one  of  four  parts,  the  other 
of  five,  singing  alternate  verses,  uniting  in  a  chorus  of  nine 
parts  at  the  close.  The  first  few  words  of  each  verse  are  given 
in  reciting  monotone,  the  voices  then  resolve  into  freer  me- 
lodious parts.  The  whole  structure  is  simple,  the  expression 
solemn,  as  befits  the  words.  Many  visitors,  listening  calmly 
and  critically  to  this  famous  composition,  have  been  unable 
to  account  for  the  veneration  with  which  it  is  regarded.  An 
emperor  of  Austria  in  the  last  century,  having  obtained  the 
especial  favor  of  a  performance  of  this  "Miserere"  in  his  chapel 
at  Vienna,  was  greatly  disappointed  in  it,  and  suspected  that 
the  Holy  Father  had  palmed  off  an  inferior  work  upon  him. 
Bnt  it  was  written  to  be  heard  only  on  Good  Friday  and  in 
the  Sistine  Chapel.  Its  intended  effect  is,  we  might  say,  extra- 
musical,  and  can  be  felt  only  as  it  blends  with  the  impressive 
ceremonies  of  the  day  and  the  place. 
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"Let  us  call  to  mind/'  says  Quatrimere  de  Quincy, 
^'  those  chants,  so  simple  and  so  touching,  that  terminate  at 
Rome  the  funeral  solemnities  of  those  three  days  which  the 
church  particularly  devotes  to  the  expression  of  its  grief  in 
the  last  week  of  Lent.  In  that  nave  where  the  genius  of 
Michael  Angelo  has  embraced  the  duration  of  ages,  from  the 
wonders  of  creation  to  the  last  judgment  that  must  destroy 
its  works,  are  celebrated  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman  pontiff 
those  nocturnal  ceremonies  whose  rites,  ceremonies  and  plaint- 
ive liturgies  seem  to  be  so  many  figures  of  the  mystery  of  grief 
to  which  they  are  consecrated.  The  light  decreasing  by  de- 
grees, at  the  termination  of  each  psalm  you  would  say  that  a 
funeral  veil  is  extended  little  by  little  over  those  religious 
vaults.  Soon  the  doubtful  light  of  the  last  lamp  allows  you 
to  perceive  nothing  but  Christ  in  the  distance,  in  the  midst  of 
clouds  pronouncing  his  judgments,  and  some  angel  executors 
of  his  behests.  Then  at  the  bottom  of  a  tribune  interdicted 
to  the  regard  of  the  profane  is  heard  the  psalm  of  the  peni- 
tent king  to  which  three  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  art 
have  added  the  modulations  of  a  simple  and  pathetic  chant. 
No  instrument  is  mingled  with  those  accents.  Simple  har- 
monies of  voice  execute  that  music,  but  these  voices  seem  to 
be  those  of  angels,  and  their  effect  penetrates  the  depths  of  the 
soul." 

The  noble  style  of  Palestrina,  Allegri,  and  their  compeers 
was  also  long  known  as  the  **  Roman  style."  In  music,  as  in 
painting,  Italian  artists  have  always  been  grouped  into  more 
or  less  distinct  schools,  so  that  while  in  studying  Italian  music 
we  meet  many  leading  individualities,  yet  they  do  not,  like 
many  German  masters  such  as  Bach,  Handel,  Beethoven, 
Schubert,  Wagner,  stand  out  in  conspicuous  isolation,  with  no 
groups  of  disciples  and  imitators  around  them;  but  in  every 
case  they  are  simply  representatives  of  a  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly marked  manner  which  is  common  to  a  whole  group  of 
workers.     These  groups  are  identified  with  certain  cities  or 
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• 
districts,  and  just  as  we  have  the  Roman,  Venetian,  Tuscan, 
Sienese,  and  other  schools  of  painting,  so  we  distinguish  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the  Roman,  Venetian, 
Florentine,  and  Neapolitan  schools  of  music;  each  discrim- 
inated from  the  rest  by  the  prominence  it  gives  to  some  special 
feature  or  direction  in  the  art.  The  Roman  school  clung  to 
the  traditions  of  the  past;  it  strove  to  refine  the  forms  that 
had  been  developed  in  the  north,  and  purify  and  elevate  their 
sentiment,  but  it  kept  clear  of  innovations.  Florence  was  the 
home  of  the  opera,  and  contributed  nothing  to  church  music. 
In  Naples  both  church  music  and  opera  flourished,  the  latter 
soon  eclipsing  the  former. 

The  rival  of  Rome  in  church  music  was  Venice.  Her 
masters  included  men  almost  worthy  to  be  placed  beside  Pales- 
trina  in  church  art,  and  for  a  time  she  held  the  primacy  of 
Italy  in  the  production  and  patronage  of  opera.  While  Rome 
was  conservative,  Venice  was  progressive;  the  gradual  sub- 
stitution of  the  modern  scale  system  for  the  old  ecclesiastical, 
and  the  cultivation  of  instrumental  music, — two  movements 
which  transformed  the  whole  art  of  music, — dawned  first  in 
the  churches  of  Venice.  Willaert,  the  Netherlander,  founder 
of  the  Venetian  line  of  musical  princes,  his  successors  De 
Rore,  Merulo,  the  Gabrielis,  Monteverde,  and  Lotti,  were  not 
only  men  of  mighty  power  in  the  great  ancestral  forms,  but 
they  also  saw  a  farther  reach  in  musical  expression,  and  their 
experiments  in  chromatic  alteration  of  notes  and  in  instru- 
mental music  contributed  hardly  less  than  those  of  the  Flor- 
entine inventors  of  dramatic  singing  to  release  musical  art 
from  the  bands  of  ecclesiasticism  and  an  antiquated  system 
of  key  and  harmony.  These  departures  of  the  Venetians  from 
strict  tradition  produced  works  not  less  magnificent  than  those 
of  the  Romans,  but  less  severe;  more  varied  in  color,  possess- 
ing a  more  individualized,  we  might  say  dramatic,  expression, 
anticipating  the  later  highly  wrought  manner  which  church 
music  has  imbibed  from  secular  art.     Venetian  music  betrays 
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the  love  of  splendor  and  luxury  which  characterized  all  the 
art  of  Venice  in  her  golden  prime. 

It  was  therefore  not  accidental  that  the  movement  that  was 
to  give  a  new  and  world-wide  impulse  to  musical  art  should 
make  its  first  appearance  in  church  music  in  Venice.  For  the 
'*  Queen  of  the  Adriatic*'  was  not  only  the  most  opulent  and 
powerful,  but  also  the  most  liberal,  democratic,  and  progressive 
of  all  the  Italian  states.  During  the  period  when  her  sister 
cities  were  the  prey  alternately  of  foreign  oppressors  and  in- 
ternal warring  factions,  she  preserved  her  independence  and 
the  stability  of  her  government.  Even  the  Roman  pontiff  was 
forced  to  abate  the  high  pretensions  before  which  the  other 
Italian  cities  bowed,  and  to  respect  the  proud  dignity  with 
whith  Venice  asserted  her  undivided  authority  over  her  own 
subjects.  Her  position  among  the  islands  and  lagoons  of  the 
upper  Adriatic  protected  her  from  the  aggressions  of  Spain 
and  France,  and  enabled  her  also  to  expend  all  her  energies 
upon  commercial  enterprise,  which  was  for  centuries  the  source 
of  her  vast  wealth  and  influence.  Her  immense  trade  with  the 
East  was  protected  by  a  mighty  fleet,  which  more  than  once 
saved  the  Mediterranean  states  from  their  most  dangerous  and 
relentless  foe,  the  Turk.  Under  the  sway  of  an  elective  gov- 
ernment in  which  practical  wisdom,  patriotism,  and  tyrannical 
severity  were  strangely  blended,  the  Venetians  developed  a 
civilization  that  was  conspicuous  for  splendor  even  in  the  bril- 
liant period  of  the  Renaissance.  Around  the  name  of  Venice 
hangs  all  that  is  beautiful  in  nature,  art,  and  literature.  All 
that  can  delight  the  eye  in  form  and  color,  every  imaginable 
device  of  personal  and  architectural  adornment,  all  that  can 
gratify  taste  and  minister  to  luxury,  was  gathered  from  every 
clime  or  fabricated  by  the  exhaustless  genius  of  her  artists. 
The  art  of  the  Renaissance  took  here  a  special  development. 
Surrounded  by  an  almost  unparalleled  variety  and  richness  of 
color  in  sky  and  water,  and  stimulated  by  the  love  of  pomp 
and  show  which  wealth  and  power  had  fostered  in  pleasure- 
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loving  Italian  minds,  Venice  developed  that  great  school  of 
painters  which  gave  to  the  world  the  works  of  Giorgione,  Bel- 
lini,Titian,  Veronese,  and  Tintoretto,  and  which,  in  luxuriance 
of  fancy  and  brilliancy  of  execution,  surpassed  all  other  out- 
growths of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  .  The  austerity  and  subjec- 
tion of  the  imagination  to  religious  dogmas  and  ideals,  which 
we  find  so  marked  in  the  art  of  Florence  and  Rome,  had  little 
place  in  Venetian  painting.  Its  works  are  charged  with  the 
love  of  beauty  for  its  own  sake.  Its  conceptions  are  rather 
pagan  than  Christian.  This  art  is  more  decorative  than  the 
expression  of  personal  feeling;  it  is  inspired  by  an  absorbing 
passion  for  worldly  pleasure  and  glory;  it  uses  the  historic 
and  traditionary  figures  ,of  the  church,  like  the  shapes  of 
heathen  mythology,  not  to  instruct  or  edify,  but  to  fascinate 
the  eye,  and  reveal  to  a  beauty-loving  people  the  utmost  pos- 
sibilities of  enchantment  in  color  and  form. 

A  somewhat  similar  spirit  can  be  found  in  the  works  of 
the  great  church  composers  of  Venice.  The  Venetian  church 
festivals  were  as  splendid  as  the  secular  pageants,  and  all  that 
could  embellish  the  externals  of  the  church  service  was  eagerly 
adopted.  The  pride  of  the  city  was  the  magnificent  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Mark.  This  noble  institution  was  the  centre  of  a 
culture  that  strove  to  adorn  the  expression  of  spiritual  aspira- 
tion with  allurements  borrowed  from  the  fairest  experiences  of 
earthly  life.  The  organists  and  chapel-masters  of  St.  Mark's 
could  not  remain  untouched  by  the  special  tendencies  of 
Venetian  art.  The  passion  for  secular  song  which  swept  over 
all  Western  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century  began  to  exert 
an  influence  upon  the  strict  forms  of  church  music,  and  no- 
where so  powerfully  as  in  Venice.  It  had  two  results — one 
to  make  the  church  music  simpler  in  structure,  and  more 
varied  and  exact  in  expression  of  the  text;  the  other,  to  throw 
in  more  passion  and  life,  to  seek  musical  effect  for  the  enjoy- 
ment that  comes  with  nervous  excitement.  In  such  efforts 
at  that  time  lay  the  only  possibility  of  musical  progress.    The 
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organ,  now  indispensable  in  the  church  service,  was  given  a 
prominence  in  St.  Mark's  elsewhere  unknown.  Its  two  organs, 
played  by  masters  of  European  renown,  and 'the  division  of 
the  choir  into  several  antiphonal  choruses,  gave  opportunities 
for  musical  effect  of  which  the  gifted  composers  who  labored 
at  St.  Mark's  made  a  brilliant  use.  Thus,  while  Palestrina 
was  revealing  the  highest  ideal  capabilities  of  the  old  system 
and  tradition,  Willaert,  de  Rore,  and  the  Gabrielis  were  bring- 
ing in  new  elements,  which  were  to  give  to  music  an  undreamed- 
of versatility  of  expression,  and  at  the  same  time  remove  it 
from  the  exclusive  control  of  the  church  and  lead  it  into  every 
grade  of  social  and  individual  activity. 

The  Venetian  masters  of  course  did  not  see  the  vast  con- 
sequences of  their  work.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the  age  that  was 
carrying  them  whither  they  knew  not.  With  all  their  inno- 
vating tendency  they  thought  only  of  the  honor  of  their  art, 
not  as  mere  tone,  but  as  ministrant  to  the  glory  of  the  church. 
Under  their  hands  the  Venetian  school  obtained  a  celebrity 
which  drew  pupils  in  throngs  from  every  corner  of  Europe. 
Progress  and  wise  conservatism  were  blended  in  the  Venetian 
masters  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Italian  aria,  the 
inspirer  and  the  consummate  flower  of  modern  song,  wrought 
upon  them  with  magical  power;  but  they  resisted  its  sensuous 
seductions,  bending  the  grace  of  its  melody  to  enhance  the 
appealing  force  of  the  sacred  texts.  After  the  Roman  school 
had  declined,  the  fame  of  the  Venetian  still  continued,  and  as 
late  as  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  received  a 
new  support  from  the  work  of  Antonio  Lotti. 

Born  in  1667,  Lotti  became  organist  at  St.  Mark's  in 
1693,  chapel-master  in  1736,  and  died  in  1740.  He  wrote 
much  for  the  stage  in  early  life,  but  had  not  the  dramatic  fire 
needed  for  success  in  this  line.  The  whole  quality  of  his 
genius  marked  him  out  as  a  writer  for  the  church,  and  in  this 
he  fully  maintained  the  ancient  glories  of  the  Roman  service. 
-  Most  of  his  works  were  in  the  old  a  capella  style.    Abandoning 
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the  Gregorian  chant  as  the  basis  of  his  works,  he  used  short 
themes  of  his  own  invention,  treating  them  in  a  manner  wor- 
thy of  the  best  traditions  of  ecclesiastical  art.  The  tendency 
of  the  church  music  of  his  day,  under  the  influence  of  the 
opera,  toward  a  more  vivid  and  individual  manner  of  expression, 
is  found  in  his  works  in  chastened  form,  resulting  in  a  greater 
variety  of  harmony,  and  striking  use  of  dissonances.  This  is 
particularly  marked  in  the  two  magnificent  works  by  which  he 
is  best  known  to-day — the  **  Crucifixus  '*  for  six  voices  and  for 
eight  voices.  Modulations  and  dissonances,  impossible  to  the 
old  key  system  in  which  Palestrina  wrote,  are  here  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  more  characteristic  effect  to  the 
pathos  of  the  words.  No  one  who  has  once  heard  these  won- 
derful compositions  can  ever  forget  the  impression.  They 
belong  among  the  masterpieces  that  have  contributed  so  much 
to  the  ascendancy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  may 
be  held  to  close  that  wonderful  epoch  of  Italian  sacred  art  which 
began  with  Cimabue  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  which,  after 
the  era  of  painting  had  culminated,  continued  the  miracles  of 
the  Italian  genius  in  a  new  direction  through  another  period 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

The  Neapolitan  school  arose  under  Alessandro  Scarlatti, 
one  of  the  greatest  musical  geniuses  that  ever  lived,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Although  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  development  of  the  modern  form  of  the  Italian 
grand  opera,  yet  all  the  masters  of  the  school  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  wrote  abundantly  for  the 
church ;  and  Scarlatti  himself,  Durante,  Leo,  and  Pergolese  at- 
tained a  fame  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  Romans  and  Vene- 
tians. Yet  in  their  day  the  decadence  of  church  music  under 
the  influence  of  the  stage  had  already  begun,  and  it  was  due 
mainly  to  the  later  Neapolitans  that  the  music  prevalent  in 
the  church  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  could 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  flippant,  shallow  operatic 
style  beloved  in  Paris  and  Vienna. 
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A  story  has  come  to  us  from  the  period  of  deepest  de- 
generacy which  shows  the  inherent  strength  of  the  art  of  the 
golden  age,  and  its  ability  to  strike  awe  even  upon  a  corrupted 
taste.  At  the  coronation  of  Napoleon  I.,  in  1804,  the  French 
musicians  in  charge  prepared  a  musical  effect  which  they  con- 
sidered in  keeping  with  the  unprecedented  grandeur  of  the  oc- 
casion. They  assembled  eighty  harps,  whose  simultaneous 
performance  certainly  astonished  the  spectators.  But  as  the 
Pope  entered  the  church,  the  choir  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  broke 
forth  with  Scarlatti's  motet  **Tu  es  Petrus.'*  The  effect  of 
this  magnificent  composition,  although  written  in  a  style  al- 
ready archaic,  was  overwhelming,  and  for  some  time  afterward 
there  was  no  surer  way  of  giving  offence  to  a  French  musician 
than  alluding  to  the  "sublime**  effect  of  the  eighty  harps. 

The  passion  for  the  Italian  opera  which  swept  over  Europe 
in  the  eighteenth  century  absorbed  the  attention  of  almost 
every  composer  of  note  in  Italy  and  France.  Even  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  church  could  not  resist  the  fascinations  of  the  new 
melody,  and  in  almost  all  the  great  centres  of  ecclesiastical 
song  the  service  music  lapsed  into  a  style  hardly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  the  stage.  Venice,  as  we  have  seen, 
held  this  license  at  bay  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  the  numerous  opera  writers  of  Naples  for  a 
time  maintained  a  separation  of  the  styles  of  church  and  the- 
atre. But  the  universal  relaxation  of  taste  which  marked  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  passion  for  novelty  and  sensational- 
ism fostered  by  the  luxurious  courts  and  easily  communicated 
to  the  common  people,  soon  penetrated  the  precincts  of  the 
church.  The  reforming  zeal  of  the  Catholic  Reaction  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  which  aimed  at  the  repression  of  the  joys 
of  the  senses  and  imagination  in  favor  of  a  mediaeval  monkish 
austerity,  had  spent  itself;  levity  and  worldliness  had  again 
the  upper  hand.  The  only  art  that  retained  a  vigorous  life 
was  music,  but  this  had  completely  escaped  from  the  control 
of  the  church,  and  was  giving  all  its  seductive  powers  to  the 
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service  of  gaiety  and  diversion.  The  age  of  instrumental  mu- 
sic had  also  begun,  and  the  combination  of  the  orchestra  and 
the  single  voice,  united  with  the  spectacle  and  mimic  passion 
of  the  stage,  was  setting  Europe  wild.  The  church  had  noth- 
ing that  could  counteract  this  attraction,  and  so  she  adopted 
it.  The  Italian  aria  and  instrumental  accompaniment  lent 
their  sensuous  charms  to  the  liturgy.  Emotional  and  nervous 
excitement  insensibly  took  the  place  of  spiritual  exaltation. 
The  female  voice,  long  banished  from  the  church  service  on 
account  of  its  supposed  sensuous  and  passionate  quality,  was 
restored.  Professional  opera  singers  repeated  in  the  choir  loft 
their  popular  triumphs  upon  the  stage.  They  brought  all 
their  vocal  arts  with  them,  their  florid  embellishments,  their 
long-sustained  trumpet-like  tones,  their  swells  arid  diminu- 
endoes.  The  functions  of  church  and  dramatic  composition 
were  united  in  one  man,  and  finally  in  one  style.  Chapels 
and  convents  were  made  training  schools  for  the  opera,  as 
well  as  for  the  church.  Archbishops  and  cardinals  had  boxes 
at  the  theatre.  Priests  and  monks  wrote  operas  and  super- 
intended their  performance.  Even  such  serious-minded  men 
as  Haydn  and  Mozart  caught  the  contagion,  and  wrote  Masses 
whose  secular  character  was  poorly  apologized  for  by  Haydn,, 
who  sought  to  justify  his  showy  church  music  by  saying  that 
the  proper  state  of  mind  of  a  Christian  was  one  of  joy.  Che- 
rubini,  indeed,  wrote  Masses  and  Requiems  whose  sublimity 
and  pathos  recalled  the  noble  traditions  of  the  age  of  Pales- 
trina,  but  even  these  glorious  works  excited  more  wonder  than 
sympathy.  So  low  a  point  did  this  decline  reach  in  France 
in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  that  we  can  hardly 
avoid  wondering  why  the  church  chapel-masters  stopped  short 
of  introducing  the  ballet  into  the  service,  and  so  make  the 
transition  complete.  Rossini's  "Stabat  Mater'* — exquisite 
as  stage  melody  and  as  dance  music,  as  a  setting  of  the  in- 
finite sadness  of  the  hymn  simply  an  abomination — is  the  best 
illustration  of  what  this  corruption  of  taste  was  able  to  pro- 
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duce.  When  listening  to  some  of  the  typical  church  music 
of  the  period,  our  thoughts  are  much  Hke  those  of  Lulli,  the 
eccentric  founder  of  the  French  grand  opera,  who,  once  hear- 
ing in  church  an  aria  taken  from  one  of  his  dramatic  pieces, 
exclaimed,  **  Do  not  take  it  ill,  O  Lord !  it  was  not  meant  for 
thee." 

This  tendency  toward  worldliness  in  the  music  of  the 
church  could  not  last.  Ecclesiastical  art  can  never,  indeed,  be 
kept  apart  from  secular  in  its  technique  and  externals,  but 
mankind  will  always  insist  upon  a  distinction  in  spirit.  If  the 
ideal  of  church  music  seemed  lost  for  a  time,  it  was  the  in- 
evitable result  of  the  rationalizing  temper  and  doctrinal  laxity 
which  in  the  eighteenth  century  had  succeeded  the  theological 
strifes  and  hatreds  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth.  Serious- 
ness and  right  judgment  are  now  returning  in  the  fields  of 
both  art  production  and  art  criticism.  In  music  the  revulsion 
is  approaching  the  flood,  and  it  is  so  natural  and  wholesome 
that  we  may  believe  that  the/canons  of  taste  will  not  be  re- 
laxed again.  The  spirit  of  Palestrina,  Bach,  Beethoven,  and 
Wagner  has  seized  not  only  those  who  write  music,  but  also 
those  who  perform  and  those  who  hear.  Music  is  no  longer,, 
as  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  means  of  mere  voluptuous 
diversion  and  vain  parade.  It  is  becoming  a  means  of  culture 
by  contributing  to  the  refinement  of  the  emotion  and  the  en- 
forcement of  lofty  conceptions.  This  great  intellectual  stress 
is  enfolding  the  music  of  the  church,  there  is  a  new  recogni-^ 
tion  of  the  power  of  music  in  aiding  to  stir  those  sensibilities 
that  go  forth  in  worship,  and  every  confession  and  every  sect 
is  striving,  often  feebly  because  disconnectedly  and  ignorantly, 
yet  hopefully,  after  a  form  of  music  free  from  secular  associa- 
tions, that  shall  bring  the  service  of  praise  into  common  action 
with  those  of  prayer  and  exhortation. 

One  evidence  of  the  new  movement  is  the  growing  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  the  problem  of  church  music  has  once 
been  solved.     Here  and  there  in  all  the  countries  of  Westera 
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Europe  there  is  a  revival  of  the  culture  of  the  Italian  music 
of  the  golden  age,  and  Palestrina,  Lotti,  Durante,  Leo,  and 
their  compeers  have  been  restored  to  their  rightful  thrones  as 
princes  of  their  art.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  church  music  of 
the  future  will  imitate  the  forms  and  manner  of  these  ancient 
compositions.  Music  has  put  forth  new  organs  since  that  day, 
which  cannot  be  cut  off  and  cast  aside;  Christendom  will  not, 
like  Egypt,  stereotype  for  all  time  her  religious  forms  and 
symbols;  new  apprehensions  of  truth  take  on  new  manifesta- 
tions. But  the  ideal  of  the  old  Italian  masters,  in  view  of 
which  they  kept  the  atmosphere  of  the  sanctuary  free  from 
all  profane  intermixture,  and  held  their  artistic  genius  before 
the  tribunal  of  their  piety,  must  be  the  ideal  of  the  church  art 
of  the  future.  The  composer  who  will  honor  and  commend 
religion  by  his  strains  will  be  one  who,  not  abjuring  the  means 
of  impression  which  modern  advances  in  melody,  harmony, 
and  tone  color  have  given  him,  will  yet  know  how  to  dis- 
criminate the  style  of  the  sanctuary  from  that  of  the  theatre 
and  the  concert  hall,  following  the  example  of  the  masters  of 
the  golden  age  who,  while  they  arrayed  music  in  all  the  splen- 
dors which  science  and  imagination  could  devise,  knew  how 
to  make  her  tributary  to  the  ministry  of  the  Sacred  Word. 
Affirm  or  deny  as  we  may  the  inherent  religious  potency  of 
music,  if  in  any  way  she  be  severed  from  vital  and  organic 
connection  with  the  service  of  prayer  and  meditation,  her  real 
effect  will  almost  certainly  be  merely  aesthetic,  and  not  truly 
religious.  The  function  of  music  is  not  so  much  to  originate 
emotion  as  to  intensify  feelings  previously  suggested^  Here 
is  her  mission  in  the  church,  and  nobly  has  she  fulfilled  it. 
History  has  proved  that  when  rightly  applied  she  can  act  as 
wings  to  the  soul,  bearing  it  upward  to  its  native  home — the 
presence  of  its  Creator  and  Saviour. 
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ARTICLE    VII. 
IS   ADAPTATION    POSSIBLE   WITHOUT    DESIGN? 

BY   PROFESSOR  JACOB   COOPER,   D.  D.,    D.  C.  L.,    RUTGERS  COLLEGE. 

The  contest  with  agnosticism,  and  all  types  of  unbelief 
which  deny  a  personal  Creator,  must  be  fought  on  the  line  of 
final  cause.  Hence  the  persistent  effort  of  naturalists  to  get 
rid  of  design  in  the  formation  of  the  universe.  For  if  there 
be  clear  and  irrefragable  evidences  of  finality  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  cosmos,  then  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the 
inference  that  a  personal  agency  has  directed  the  work.  For 
there  cannot  be  design  without  intelligence  and  will,  and  these 
are  forces  which  are  not  possessed  by  matter;  and  cannot  be 
conceived  as  acting  except  as  the  attributes  of  personality. 

In  all  the  theories  of  naturalism  it  is  assumed  that  matter 
is  eternal.  Indeed,  all  systems  of  speculation  which  are  not 
influenced  by  direct  revelation  take  this  doctrine  for  granted. 
For  the  intellect  left  to  its  own  resources  cannot  conceive  the  act 
of  absolute  creation,  and  unless  it  be  assisted  by  superior  in- 
telligence can  never  rise  to  that  idea.  All  systems  of  cos- 
mogony which  are  the  offspring  of  unassisted  human  spec- 
ulation, be  they  Egyptian,  Hindoo,  or  Greek,  hold  the  universe 
to  be  a  growth  from  primordial  elements  which  had  existed 
eternally.  The  Greek  cosmogony,  which  is  the  highest  type 
of  all  these,  was  simply  a  development.  In  this  philosophy, 
^t/o-f?  was  only  "a  growth,'*  from  ^tJo)  **to  grow"  or  ** de- 
velop" ;  and  consisted  in  the  orderly  arrangement  of  matter 
according  to  the  plan  of  a  superintending  power  which  directed 
its  movements  by  design,  and  in  obedience  to  fixed  laws. 
Matter  had  nothing  to  do  in  its  own  arrangement,  but  was 
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plastic  in  the  hands  of  a  fashioner,  who  disposed  each  part  in 
conformity  to  his  own  pattern  or  idea;  and  left  unmistakable 
evidences  of  this  design  in  its  construction. 

The  development  theory,  for  which  Darwin  gets  so  much 
fame,  underlies  the  entire  Greek  philosophy  of  nature.  Neither 
he  nor  any  modern  who  has  proceded  on  the  same  lines,  has 
a  just  title  to  originality.  They  simply  adopted  what  they 
found  ready-made  to  their  hands;  and,  clothing  it  in  modern 
phraseology,  claimed  originality,  and  permitted  the  world  to 
ascribe  to  them  the  credit  of  a  new  interpretation  of  nature. 
But  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  way  Greek  specu- 
lation handled  the  development  theory  and  that  of  modern 
naturalism.  Matter  was  eternal  with  the  leading  Greek  physi- 
cists, it  is  true;  but  its  development  was  confessedly  accord- 
ing to  design.  For  there  was  nothing  formed  by  chance,  or 
without  the  superintendence  of  a  superior  Power,  working 
according  to  laws  invariable,  except  in  so  far  as  this  Power 
chose  to  suspend  or  vary  them  to  carry  out  his  own  aims.  God 
was  above  nature;  .not  subject  to  the  law  of  development,  but 
directing  it  for  wise  and  beneficent  purposes.  Hence  design 
is  used  by  the  prince  of  thinkers  to  prove  the  existence  and 
superintending  providence  of  God  against  pretentious  atheism. 
In  the  first  formal  treatment,  as  found  in  the  Memorabilia  of 
Xenophon,^  there  are  the  germs  of  that  proof  which  has  been 
expanded  and  applied  by  subsequent  thinkers  with  greater 
exactness,  but  never  with  more  cogency  and  clearness.  The 
universe  is  held  to  contain  the  testimony,  in  its  own  construc- 
tion, to  prove  a  Creator  possessed  of  infinite  intelligence, 
power,  and  goodness.  Moreover,  this  evidence  is  so  clear  that 
it  leaves  those  who  deny  it  inexcusable  for  their  unbelief,  and 
condemned  by  the  voice  of  Nature  herself  for  their  ingratitude. 
But  the  modern  naturalist  will  get  rid  of  ** design"  at  all  haz- 
ards, because  he  has  the  determination  to  eliminate  a  creative 
agency  from  the  cosmos.     While  there  is  design  confessedly 

^  Mem.  i.  4. 
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• 
in  all  inferior  works,  nay,  while  it  would  be  impossible  to  effect 

anything  in  every-day  life,  in  science  or  philosophy,  without 
some  plan  clearly  conceived  and  strictly  followed,  yet,  in  the  in- 
finite work  of  creating  and  controlling  an  illimitable  universe, 
there  is  no  Intelligence.  Chance  presided  at  its  birth;  chance 
devised  all  its  laws,  and  directs  its  energies;  chance  provides 
for  its  continuance,  and  conserves  its  forces  so  that  its  ener- 
gies shall  never  become  exhausted.  And  yet  those  who  talk 
so  glibly  of  chance  as  an  omnipotent  factor,  boldly  assuming 
that  it  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  creation  and  maintenance 
of  all  things,  leave  out  of  view  the  utter  improbability  of  its 
action  according  to  their  own  doctrine.  What  is  the  math- 
ematical probability  that  chance  could  originate  the  universe? 
It  has  been  subjected  to  a  rigorous  calculation  by  Laplace, 
who  surely  was  competent  as  a  mathematician,  and  cannot  be 
charged  with  an  undue  leaning  toward  revelation.  He  says:^ 
'*  Des  phenomenes  aussi  extraordinaires  ne  sont  point  dus  k 
des  causes  irregulieres.  En  soummittant  au  calcul  leur  pro- 
bability, on  trouve  qu41  y  a  plus  de  deux  cent  mtlle  milliards 
k  parier  contre  un  [two  hundred  thousand  billion  against  one !] 
qu*ils  ne  sont  point  Teffet  du  hazard."^ 

Even  chance  must  have  a  beginning.  There  can  be  no" 
play  of  hazard  without  dice  to  shuffle.  Let  it  be  granted  that 
this  principle  presided  at  the  origin  of  the  cosmos.  It  could  not 
arise  from  nothing,  for  the  agnostic,  even,  assumes  that  there 
was  star  dust  or  gas  for  a  basis.  Let  it  be  granted  again,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  matter  is  eternal,  or  that  it  came  into 
existence  we  know  not  how:  it  now  exists.  Grant,  even,  that, 
at  an  earlier  stage,  it  was  star  dust,  or  the  most  attenuated 
gas.  If  it  existed  independent  of  all  regular  forms  except  as 
separate  atoms,  then  these  would  remain  in  their  original 
shape,  whatever  that  might  be,  whether  uniform  or  various. 
If  they  contained  appetencies  through  which  they  would  as- 

*  Syst^me  du  Monde,  ii.  303. 

'  Videt  also,  St.  Hillaire,  Metaphysique  d'Aristote,  Preface,  pp.  208,  209, 
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sume  by  accretion  or  growth  some  definite  and  regular  forms^ 
this  must  be  by  a  power  different  from  a  mere  conglomera- 
tion. For  this  could  fashion  ho  regular  bodies:  nay,  only 
one;  and  the  gas  or  star  dust  would  simply  come  together  into 
some  kind  of  a  mass  which  would  remain  united  forever,  un- 
less there  were  other  influences  at  work.  Hence  the  appetency 
must  involve  something  more,  in  order  to  insure  organic 
growth.  Here  the  unfairness  of  the  naturalist  creeps  in,  while 
he  quietly  assumes  that  this  tendency  of  one  particle  of  mat- 
ter to  another  will  produce  different  forms  and  develop  growth. 
Lucretius,^  e.  g.,  first  denies  that  there  was  intelligence  em- 
ployed in  arranging  the  atoms,  and  immediately  afterwards 
introduces  the  action  of  that  very  principle  which  he  had  ex- 
cluded. The  agnostic,  by  a  perfectly  baseless  assumption, 
postulates  that  the  particles  of  matter  were  endued  with  mo- 
tion in  a  certain  direction,  and  impinging  on  each  other  they 
fastened  into  regular  shapes.  This  involves  both  cause  to  give 
motion  rather  than  rest,  and  that  in  a  definite  direction  rather 
than  at  random.  These  assumptions  are  wholly  gratuitous^ 
even  as  the  eternal  existence  of  matter  as  a  basis  for  chance 
to  act.  But  let  it  be  granted  that  the  molecules  of  matter 
existed  from  eternity.  How  did  they  come  together  on  the 
theory  of  chance.^  That  advanced  thinker,  W.  K.  Clifford^ 
shall  enlighten  us: — 

"...  the  view  of  the  constitution  of  matter  which  is 
held  by  scientific  men  in  the  present  day  is  not  a  guess  at  alL 

"  In  the  first  place  I  will  endeavor  to  explain  what  are  the 

iDe  Rerum  Natura,  i.  1020-1022,  1027-1030. 
'  **  Nam  certe  neque  consilio  primordia  rerum 

Ordine  se  suo  quseque  sagaci  mente  locarunt ; 
Et,  quos  quseque  darent  motus,  pepigere  profecto  ; 


Tandem  deveniunt  in  taieis  disposituras 
Qualibus  haec  rerum  consistit  summa  creata : 
Et,  multos  etiam  magnos  servata  per  annos, 
Ul  semel  in  motus  conjecta  est  convenienteis, 
EcHcit." 
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main  points  in  this  theory.  First  of  all  we  must  take  the 
simplest  form  of  matter,  which  turns  out  to  be  a  gas — such, 
for  example,  as  the  air  in  this  room.  .  .  .  All  the  particles 
are  as  near  as  possible  alike.  .  .  .  These  small  molecules  are 
not  at  rest,  but  are  flying  about  in  all  directions  with  a  mean 
velocity  of  seventeen  miles  a  minute.  They  do  not  fly  far  in 
one  direction;  but  any  particular  molecule,  after  going  over 
an  incredibly  short  distance,  .  .  .  meets  another,  not  exactly 
plump,  but  a  little  on  one  side  so  that  they  behave  to  one 
another  somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  two  people  do  who  are 
dancing  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley ;  they  join  hands,  swing  round, 
and  then  fly  away  in  different  directions."^  We  would  like 
to  ask  the  molecules  what  put  it  into  their  little  heads  to 
choose  their  partners  after  this  style,  rather  than  the  Spanish 
Jota,  or  the  Fisher's  Hornpipe.  We  infer  that  they  were 
merely  trying  their  paces;  for  they  separated,  and  creation 
did  not  begin  yet.  But,  in  the  long  night  of  eternity,  when 
the  list  of  experimental  dances  was  finished,  chance  came  to 
the  rescue.  "  We  may  suppose,"  says  this  High  Priest  of  the 
holy  molecular  dance  worship,  **  for  illustration,  that  two  mole- 
cules approach  one  another,  and  that  the  speed  at  which  one 
is  going  relatively  to  the  other  is  very  small,  and  then  that 
they  so  direct  one  another  that  they  get  caught  together,  and 
go  on  circling,  making  only  one  molecule.  .  .  .  Then  they 
would  meet  together  and  form  a  great  number  of  small  hot 
bodies.  .  .  .  Here  then  we  have  a  doctrine  about  the  begin- 
ning of  things."^ 

Behold  "  the  bright  consummate  flower"  of  agnosticism ! 
Rev.  Mr.  Jasper,  of  the  colored  church  at  Richmond,  having 
the  courage  of  Don  Quixote,  charges  the  Copernican  theory 
and  declares:  **The  sun  do  move!"  He  and  Clifford  are 
alike  in  that  both  have  the  unshaken  confidence  of  ignorance. 

1  **  The  First  and  the  Last  Catastrophe,*'  in  Lectures  and  Essays  (Lon- 
don, 2d  ed.,  1886;,  pp.  135,  136. 
'  Ibid.^  pp.  146,  156. 
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But  the  colored  scientist  has  this  advantage  at  least:  he 
knows  what  he  wishes  to  say,  and  we  can  understand  him ! 

But,  to  return  to  our  subject.  If  the  particles  of  matter 
not  only  existed  eternally  and  possessed  motion,  why  should 
this  be  in  one  direction  rather  than  another,  and  in  regular 
modes  rather  than  at  random  ?  Mere  appetency  was  not  found 
to  be  enough,  except  it  be  directed  to  some  specific  end. 
And  if  it  be  directed  in  some  definite  course  at  one  time,  all 
motion  and  growth  would  be  uniform,  and  could  produce  no 
variety.  Hence,  there  must  be  varieties  of  motion,  differences 
of  appetency,  at  different  times.  Gradually,  and  as  he  thinks, 
imperceptibly,  the  naturalist,  from  Lucretius  to  Haeckel,  has 
introduced  by  perfectly  unwarranted  assumptions  one  factor 
after  another,  until  he  has  developed  design,  power,  or  causa- 
tion, all  looking  toward  a  specific  result;  or  else  absurdly 
enough  achieving  it  without  having  such  a  thing  in  view.  But 
it  is  contrary  to  reason  that  this  last  could  take  place — a  re- 
sult involving  all  the  elements  of  design,  and  yet  there  was 
none  employed.  We  do  not  see  any  work  produced  among 
men  without  there  being  a  rational  method  thought  out  in 
advance  and  executed  by  intelligent  action.  Imagine  a  work- 
man striking  in  the  dark  among  the  various  ingredients 
necessary  to  make  a  watch  or  a  steam  engine.  Let  him  strike 
through  all  eternity,  and  the  longer  he  struck  the  less  likeli- 
hood is  there  that  the  materials  would  be  hammered  into  a 
complicated  instrument.  Would  the  perfected  work  ever  ap- 
pear.^ No  one  can  argue  in  this  way  without  illustrating  the 
scriptural  declaration :  "  Professing  themselves  wise,  they  be- 
came fools." 

But  why,  we  may  ask,  should  matter  be  endued  with  ap- 
petency rather  than  indifference  or  repulsion.^  The  form  in 
which  naturalists  delight  to  picture  it  originally  is  in  the  great- 
est possible  degree  of  attenuation.  Yet  we  know  that  matter 
in  a  gaseous  form  shows  a  decided  renitency  against  being 
brought  together.     The  more  attenuated,  the  more  do  the 
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particles  repel  each  other.  Thus  the  assumption  of  appetency 
as  the  prime  factor  in  development  is  both  gratuitous,  as  has 
been  shown,  and  contrary  to  the  established  order  of  nature 
as  we  see  it  in  highly  rarified  gases.  When  did  this  marvel- 
lous change,  this  **  catastrophe,"  as  Clifford  delights  to  call  it, 
take  place  in  the  process  of  nature  ?  Repulsion  must  be  over- 
come by  power,  and  that  too  not  by  mere  force  working  at 
random  but  in  a  particular  way.  Not  so  as  to  drive  the  parti- 
cles of  star  dust  or  gas  farther  apart,  nor  away  into  infinite 
space,  but  together.  "...  if  we  were  to  trace  back  the  his- 
tory of  all  bodies  of  the  universe,  we  should  continually  see 
them  separating  up  into  smaller  parts.  What  they  have 
actually  done  is  to  fall  together  and  get  solid.  If  we  could  re- 
verse the  process  we  should  see  them  separating  and  getting 
fluid:  and,  as  a  limit  to  that,  at  an  indefinite  distance  in  past 
time,  we  should  find  that  all  these  bodies  would  be  reduced 
into  molecules,  and  all  these  would  be  flying  away  from  each 
other.  There  would  be  no  limit  to  this  process,  and  we  could 
trace  it  as  far  back  as  we  liked."  ^  So  the  appetency  must 
not  only  act  contrary  to  the  way  we  see  matter  acting,  in  its 
most  attenuated  form,  but  in  a  specific  way,  directly  the  op- 
posite— this  way  rather  than  any  of  the  innumerable  courses 
it  might  have  taken.  Perhaps  matter  got  tired  of  acting  in 
one  way.  Perhaps  it  expanded  in  space  until  weary  of  spread- 
ing itself,  and  so  concluded  to  make  a  new  departure.  But 
it  cannot  pass  through  this  particular  catastrophe  without  both 
will  and  power  to  effect  its  purpose.  And  thus,  while  appe- 
tency involves  a  change  from  the  tendency  we  see  in  gaseous 
bodies,  let  it  be  granted  that  this  power  is  at  work  simul- 
taneously with  expansion.  Let  matter  be  endued  with  at- 
traction so  that  one  particle  tends  towards  another,  then  this 
must  be  by  a  force  greater  or  less  than,  or  equal  to,  the  re- 
pulsion. If  greater,  then  repulsion  will  be  overcome,  and  all 
matter  in  the  universe  come  together  in  a  mass.  If  equal, 
1  "  The  First  and  the  Last  Catastrophe,"  p.  155. 
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then  all  matter  would  remain  in  its  original  condition:  neither 
brought  nearer  together  nor  expanded  further  apart.  If  less, 
then  repulsion  must  go  on  forever.  Hence  there  must  be  the 
nicest  adjustment  conceivable  of  the  forces  operating  on  mat- 
ter. There  must  be  just  enough  of  each  before  any  bodies 
can  be  formed  out  of  the  star  dust  of  which  we  hear.  When 
so  many  as  three  bodies  have  been  fashioned  by  the  forces 
acting  at  random,  then  their  mutual  action  on  each  other  in- 
troduces conditions  so  intricate  that  the  **  problem  of  the  three 
forces*'  cannot  be  solved  by  the  utmost  resources  of  the  cal- 
culus as  yet  understood.  And  when  there  is  an  addition  of 
one  more  force  to  the  interaction,  the  problem  is  made  im- 
mensely more  difficult.  What  will  be  its  intricacy  when  the 
unnumbered  and  innumerable  bodies  which  deck  the  firma- 
ment, visible  and  invisible,  come  into  the  fellowship  of  its 
cosmos }  This  perfect  adjustment  of  forces  to  work  out  a  most 
intricate  problem  extending  its  ramifications  through  all  time 
and  space,  must  be  purely  accidental.  No  design  is  allowed 
in  theory,  however  much  is  covertly  assumed  in  practice.  The 
appetency  works  arbitrarily — if  such  a  thing  is  possible — in 
the  dark,  with  no  plan  and  no  intelligent  power  to  direct  it. 
We  have  seen  that,  according  to  Laplace,  the  odds  against 
the  possibility  of  merely  the  bodies  of  our  one  solar  system 
arranging^themselves  by  chance,  are  two  hundred  thousand 
billion  to  one!  What  the  odds  would  be  that  the  innumer- 
able bodies  composing  the  infinite  cosmos  would  not  arrange 
themselves  into  an  orderly  system,  is  utterly  beyond  enumera- 
tion. Hence  it  matters  not  how  long  the  agnostic  takes  to 
develop  the  universe.  A  beginning  must  be  effected  before 
progress  can  be  made,  and  this  prime  requisite  is  not  pro- 
vided. These  difficulties,  or  impossibilities  rather,  are  usually 
concealed  by  the  assumption  of  innumerable  ages,  as  though 
time  itself  could  effect  anything.  Time  is  the  measure  of 
events  which  take  place  in  it,  but  does  nothing  of  itself.  So^ 
at  some  epoch  in  the  past  the  forces  involved  in  appetency 
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must  have  begun  to  work,  must  have  worked  by  some  definite 
plan  and  by  aid  of  adequate  power,  before  any  form,  any  body, 
or  any  system,  could  be  produced.  They  probably  called  a 
convention  of  delegates — a  typical  democratic  primary  came 
together,  and  resolved  on  the  plan  of  action,  cut  and  dried  in 
advance  by  the  boss  particles  of  matter  which  issued  the  call 
for  the  convention.  After  mutual  consultation  it  was  deter- 
mined no  longer  to  repel  each  other  nor  work  in  the  dark, 
but  change  the  mode  of  procedure  by  a  **  catastrophe,*'  and 
control  themselves  henceforth  by  design.  Like  Rousseau's 
convention  of  philologists  to  form  language  before  language 
existed,  so  the  particles  of  matter  by  a  senatus  consultum 
determined  they  would  no  longer  continue  in  the  error  of  their 
ways,  but  would  put  Mechanical  Causation  at  the  helm  of  the 
cosmos — from  which  time  they  have  harmoniously  acted  ac- 
cording to  the  development  theory. 

The  agnostic  unwittingly  introduces  us  to  the  condition 
of  things  portrayed  in  revelation,  "without  form  and  void," 
when  his  work  begins,  of  course  entirely  accidentally.  Yet 
this  accidental  system  proceeds  invariably  toward  that  which 
is  definite,  regular,  and  self-perpetuating.  Nay,  more.  He 
assumes  a  new  principle,  purely  by  accident^  viz.,  **the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest."  Why  the  fittest,  rather  than  any  other 
form }  It  is  only  intelligence  which  can  discern  what  is  fittest. 
There  was  absolutely  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things,  so  long 
as  the  elements  were  controlled  by  chance,  that  mere  appetency 
should  continue  to  develop  them  into  more  regular  forms. 
There  is  another  alternative,  viz.,  that  there  should  be  a  retro- 
grade movement,  and  reduce  all  the  development  gained  at  any 
time  to  chaos  again .  This  fi  tness  cannot  be  produced  in  the  first 
place,  nor  survive  subsequently,  unless  according  to  some  law 
which  looks  to  the  well-being  of  that  already  developed.  To 
insure  well-being  requires  attention  to  an  infinite  variety  of 
details,  and  the  conservation  of  the  development  process  at 
ever}'  step.     Mere  appetency  is  inadequate  for  this,  as  has 
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been  shown.  So  the  agnostic  with  characteristic  naivet6  as- 
sumes intelligent  qualities,  inherent  in  matter,  to  effect  his 
development.  But  these  successive  assumptions  involve  all 
that  is  understood  by  superintending  design,  power,  and  wilL 
These  constitute  personality,  no  matter  where  found  or  how 
manifested.  If  a  purpose  be  steadily  kept  in  view,  that  the 
development  of  nature  shall  be  along  the  line  of  fitness,  that  fit- 
ness must  be  both  seen  and  adhered  to  perpetually.  For  while 
an  infinite  variety  of  particulars  must  be  involved,  in  order 
to  produce  the  fittest,  a  failure  of  this  result  will  be  inevitable 
every  time  an  error  is  committed  in  the  case  of  any  one  of 
them.  And  it  will  be  impossible  to  guard  every  step,  when 
working  at  random,  to  prevent  error  in  the  manipulation  of 
countless  materials  and  forces,  unless  it  be  by  a  superintend- 
ing intelligence;  which  in  the  bare  contemplation  of  its  task 
is  seen  to  be  omniscient  and  omnipresent. 

The  Survival  of  the  Fittest  is  the  law  which  obtains  when 
constant  care  is  exercised  by  superintending  intelligence,  but 
is  never  secured  by  allowing  the  powers  of  nature  to  work  in 
their  own  way.  Excellence  in  any  of  the  works  of  art  is  se- 
cured only  by  the  most  persistent  attention  directed  by  the 
highest  wisdom.  Excellence  in  the  animal  kingdom  does  not 
come  spontaneously  nor  by  accident.  Animals  which  multiply 
prodigiously,  and  under  untoward  conditions,  are  those  which 
are  of  little  use  and  have  great  powers  of  consumption.  So  of 
noxious  weeds  and  useless  pUnts.  But  the  finer  qualities  of  all 
animals  which  especially  contribute  to  man's  use  are  devel- 
oped by  constant  and  intelligent  supervision;  and  as  soon  as 
this  is  withdrawn  they  deteriorate.  So  of  fruits  and  flowers. 
The  pomologist  and  florist  not  only  labor  assiduously  to  pro- 
duce the  best  varieties,  but  must  exercise  unceasing  vigilance 
to  maintain  them.  It  is  certainly  a  notorious  truth  that  the 
character  of  man's  body  and  spirit  is  elevated  only  by  faithful 
nurture  and  persistent  guardianship.  And  when  these  are 
withdrawn  it  requires  but  a  little  time  till  man  will  return  to 
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savagery,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  a  child  who  is  permitted  to 
go  his  own  way.  These  results  are  seen  in  the  case  of  species 
even  after  they  have  been  greatly  developed,  and  therefore 
seemingly  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Hence,  if  intelli- 
gence, design,  and  constant  care  are  necessary  still  to  main- 
tain the  results  after  they  are  achieved,  then,  a  fortiori ^  they 
were  at  the  beginning  of  the  development,  when  there  was  so 
little,  only  appetency,  to  direct  the  senseless  matter.  But 
whatever  forces  were  displayed  in  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment must  have  been  contained  potentially  in  the  appetency 
itself,  if  they  were  not  imported  into  the  matter  by  some 
Power  or  Being  ab  extra.  For  it  will  not  do,  if  the  agnostic 
proceeds  by  rigidly  scientific  methods — and  he  would  scorn 
all  others — to  say  that  after  appetency  had  brought  the  par- 
ticles of  primordial  matter  together,  gradually  new  powers 
joined  themselves  as  they  were  needed.  For  where  did  they 
come  from  if  they  were  not  in  the  matter  itself?  Did  they 
attach  themselves  after  the  fashion  of  growth  in  plants  by  in- 
grafting, or  in  the  lowest  forms  of  animals  by  gemmation  } 
The  attainment  of  new  energies  is  covertly  assumed  by  the 
naturalist  as  though  they  could  come  of  themselves,  as  though 
they  sprang  from  nowhere,  and  yet  came  just  as  they  were 
wanted — until  there  were  intelligence  and  force  enough  to  de- 
velop a  universe  in  its  infinitude  of  extent  and  minutiae  of 
organization. 

The  alternative  is  inevitable.  Either  the  material  of  the 
infinite  cosmos  received  its  form  and  organism  from  a  power 
which  controlled  it — which  suppo^tion  involves  a  personal 
Creator  and  one  of  infinite  power,  since  he  who  controls  must 
be  greater  than  that  which  is  controlled — or  else  all  that  is  in- 
volved in  the  subsequent  development  is  contained  potentially 
in  the  first  move  of  appetency.  For  it  is  an  accepted  princi- 
ple of  philosophy  that  the  effects  must  all  be  contained  poten- 
tially in  the  causes.  Thus  all  power,  intelligence,  and  pre- 
vision which  were  requisite  to  the  formation  of  the  universe 
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were  involved  in  the  first  movement  toward  the  completed 
result.  On  the  one  side,  the  infinitely  little,  displayed  in  the 
tiny  yet  complete  organism  of  the  animalculae  which  sport  in 
the  drop  of  stagnant  water,  each  with  its  muscular,  nervous, 
and  digestive  systems  perfectly  developed  as  far  as  our  glasses 
enable  us  to  look  (and  who  shall  say  that  nature  ends  where 
our  powers  of  observation  stop?) ;  on  the  other,  the  intricate 
maze  of  suns  and  systems,  moving  on  in  orbits  so  perfectly 
adjusted  that  their  positions  can  be  foretold  by  even  our  im- 
perfect science  for  thousands  of  years  to  come, — all  these  abso- 
lutely countless  parts  of  the  universe  were  provided  for  at  the 
very  beginning.  For  they  belong  to  a  system  of  which  one 
is  so  dependent  upon  another  that  the  naturalist  himself  says 
there  can  be  no  interruption  of  the  plan,  even  for  a  purpose 
the  most  important  and  far-reaching  in  its  consequences  that 
we  can  conceive.  Nay,  so  completely  does  the  universe  sub- 
serve a  design,  that  it  cannot  for  any  reason  whatever  depart 
from  it;  and  we  had  better  believe  any  absurdity,  however 
glaring,  rather  than  that  miraculous  agency  should  interfere. 
Truly  all  the  evidences  of  design  are  involved  in  appe- 
tency, or  mechanical  causation,  in  the  construction  of  the 
cosmos;  and  the  proofs  are  so  many  and  so  clear  that  no 
man  can  deny  them  without  stultifying  himself.  If  they  were 
the  endowments  of  matter,  they  involve  all  that  the  theist  re- 
quires to  constitute  the  being  of  a  personal  Creator.  For 
there  is  no  instance  in  the  experience  of  men  where  design  is 
exercised  without  personality.  And  we  have  no  right  to  make 
any  assumption,  directly  counter  to  all  the  knowledge  we  pos- 
sess, in  order  to  prove  a  theory  which  can  be  better  established 
on  accepted  principles.  It  is  contrary  to  the  constitution  of 
the  mind;  and  for  that  reason,  if  no  other,  inadmissible.  It 
relieves  us  of  no  difficulty  in  the  construction  of  the  cosmos 
to  say  that  the  power  and  the  intelligence  resided  in  the  mat- 
ter itself,  and  developed  it  into  the  myriad  forms  we  now  find 
in  the  universe.     They  existed  somewhere,  and  they  acted  ac- 
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cording  to  laws  the  most  perfect,  the  most  minute,  the  most 
beneficent,  that  can  be  conceived.  Who,  then,  is  justified  in 
making  the  gratuitous  assumption  that  these  laws  were  self- 
enacted,  that  they  are  self-executed,  and  that  they  are  imma- 
nent in  matter?  We  have  never  experienced  anything  re- 
sembling this.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  everything  that  is  made 
has  a  maker:  every  law  that  controls  has  a  personal  legis- 
lator to  devisrf  and  execute  it.  If  the  universe  was  formed  in 
any  other  way,  we  know  nothing  of  such  a  method  in  the 
world's  history.  Any  other  method  is  contrary  both  to  our 
scientific  principles  and  modes  of  thought.  It  may  be  impos- 
sible for  the  finite  man  adequately  to  conceive  of  the  Infinite 
Creator,  just  as  it  is  to  comprehend  even  the  visible  universe; 
but  it  is  according  to  our  modes  of  thought  that  there  should 
be  one  capable  of  forming  it.  It  may  be  possible  that  the 
Creator  and  his  works  are  all  one,  that  creation  is  evolution  of 
the  Divine  sufficiency,  which  was  immanent  in  him  till  this  was 
embodied  in  matter  and  made  visible  to  the  apprehension  €>f 
the  senses.  Thus  pantheism  may  be  the  true  doctrine,  and 
at  least  is  not  as  revolting  to  our  inner  consciousness  as  that 
chance  created  and  superintends  all  things.  But  this  idea 
does  not  agree  with  our  knowledge — so  far  as  it  reaches.  For 
we  see  the  maker  and  the  thing  made,  the  phenomena  and 
the  power  which  produced  it,  different — separated  by  the  forms 
of  language  which  are  the  best  witnesses  to  the  truths  of  our 
spiritual  nature.  We  see  the  material  under  the  control  of 
the  spiritual,  the  body  moved  by  the  invisible  power;  and  we 
are  compelled  to  project  this,  the  only  mode  of  thought  which 
agrees  with  what  we  see,  into  the  sphere  which  is  beyond  our 
sight  and  knowledge.  To  construct  the  universe  on  any  other 
theory  has  no  shadow  of  proof  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  is 
diametrically  contrary  to  all  the  knowledge  derived  from  ex- 
perience. The  appetency  of  the  agnostic  involves  design,  and 
design  necessitates  intelligence  in  constructing  and  maintaining 
all  things.  We  can  have  no  possible  conception  of  intelligence 
VOL.  LI.     NO.  201.  9 
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apart  from  a  person  to  exercise  it,  and  so  all  our  modes  of 
thought  require  us  to  believe  the  universe  to  be  the  work  of 
a  personal  God. 

L'Envoi.  If  a  crook  expended  as  much  ingenuity  in  an 
honest  calling  as  he  does  in  attempts  at  deception,  he  would 
become  rich  and  gain  an  honored  place  in  society.  So,  if  an 
agnostic  devoted  as  much  talent  to  prove  that  he  has  a  mind,, 
as  he  does  to  show  that  he  knows  nothing,  and  that  there  is 
no  directing  Intelligence  in  the  universe,  he  would  make  his 
doctrines  agree  with  the  demands  of  common  sense,  and  win 
a  name  in  philosophy! 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 
THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  KINGDOM. 

BY  THB   REV.  JAMES  M.  CAMPBELL,  MORGAN    PARK,  ILL. 

At  the  centre  of  the  eternal  purpose  of  God,  in  which 
all  things  are  embraced,  lies  the  idea  of  his  kingdom.  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  no  new  thing.  Under  two  forms  it  has 
always  existed:  inwardly^  as  a  divine  ideal  floating  before 
the  minds  of  men,  feeding  their  noblest  hopes,  and  inspiring 
their  sublimest  achievements;  outwardly ^  as  a  divine  moral 
government,  embracing  all  souls,  all  systems,  and  all  events 
— a  "kingdom  that  ruleth  over  all,**  a  kingdom  adminis- 
tered for  the  good  of  all ;  "  an  everlasting  kingdom,'* 
stretching  over  all  time,  spanning  all  the  ages. 

Upon  its  spiritual  side,  as  the  sovereign  rule  of  God 
over  man  actually  realized^  the  kingdom  of  God  is  a  thing 
of  growth.  Typified  in  the  Jewish  theocracy,  personally 
revealed  in  Christ,  it  was  at  length  firmly  founded  at  Pente- 
cost, through  the  manifestation  of  Christ  in  the  power  of 
the  Spirit. 

When  the  Baptist  proclaimed  to  the  Jews,  "  The  king- 
dom of  God  is  among  you,**  he  announced  the  presence  of 
the  long-expected  king.  The  one  in  whom  the  dream  of 
ancient  Israel  is  fulfilled;  the  one  in  whom  the  ages  are 
linked  together;  the  one  in  whom  the  kingdom  of  God  has 
its  unity,  and  through  whom  it  is  to  attain  perfect  realiza- 
tion, had  at  length  come.  The  kingdom  silently  adminis- 
tered throughout  the  past  was  now  openly  declared.  The 
king  had  entered  upon  his  inheritance.  All  authority  was 
given  into  his  hands.    Over  that  moral  empire  which  sweeps 
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the  circle  of  creation,  and  which  gathers  into  itself  all  good 
and  loyal  souls,  he  stood  forth  the  rightful  although  as  yet 
the  unacknowledged  sovereign. 

At  the  first,  no  word  was  spoken  by  Christ  touching  his 
church.  For  a  time  the  founding  of  his  church  was  kept  a 
profound  secret.  The  gospel  which  he  preached  was  "  the 
gospel  of  the  kingdom,'*  the  good  news  concerning  the 
restoration  of  the  world  to  the  divine  order;  and  yet  before 
the  kingdom  could  come  it  was  necessary  that  the  church  be 
instituted;  for  the  church  was  the  vital  germ  from  which  the 
kingdom  was  to  be  built  up,  the  creative  centre  around 
which  the  kingdom  was  to  be  constructed.  From  the  holy 
society  of  the  church  was  to  be  developed  the  holy  society 
of  a  regenerated  humanity. 

Great  confusion  of  thought  exists  regarding  the  relation 
of  the  church  to  the  kingdom.  The  two  terms  "church"  and 
"  kingdom  '*  are  often  used  interchangeably.  Canon  Free- 
mantle  ,in  his  suggestive  work  "The  World  as  the  Subject 
of  Redemption,'*  defines  the  church  as  "the  whole  human 
race  in  all  its  modes  of  life  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ."  ^ 
What  he  says  of  the  church  is  true  not  of  the  church,  but  of 
the  kingdom.  It  is  the  kingdom  that  is  "  the  whole  human 
race  in  all  its  modes  of  life  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ." 
Professor  Bruce  in  his  recent  volume  entitled  "The  King- 
dom of  God,"  makes  the  church  out  to  be  "practically 
identical  with  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  He  is  careful,  how- 
ever, to  add  that  "the  identity  of  the  church  and  kingdom 
is  not  absolute,  but  relative  only."  The  kingdom,  he  says, 
"  is  the  larger  category."  ^  Dr.  H.  A.  Ross  joins  together 
the  two  terms  in  question  in  the  phrase  "the  church-king- 
dom"— a  phrase  which  is  admissible  only  when  employed 
to  express  not  so  much  what  the  church  is,  as  what  it  is  to 
become. 

As  we  now  behold  it,  the  church  is  the  brotherhood  of 
1  P.  299.     *  Pp.  264,  265. 
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Christ;  the  spiritual  family  of  which  he  is  the  head;  the 
elect  band  of  disciples  which  he  has  gathered  around  him- 
self,  and  bound  together  by  the  ties  of  mutual  faith  and 
love ;  the  community  of  believing  souls  which  he  has  called 
out  of  the  world  and  chosen  to  be  his  representatives.  As 
the  Seer  of  Patmos  beholds  it,  the  church  has  grown  into 
the  kingdom.  Those  redeemed  out  of  the  nations  are  con- 
stituted unto  God  "a  kingdom  and  priests."  A  perfect 
social  state  in  which  the  sovereignty  of  God  is  realized  has 
at  length  been  reached. 

As  used  in  Scripture  there  are  certain  points  at  which 
.  the  terms  "church"  and  "kingdom"  seem  to  overlap,  and 
yet  a  valid  distinction  always  exists  between  them.  The 
kingdom  is  not,  like  the  church,  an  outward  organization 
with  creeds  and  confessions  for  its  passports  of  entry,  and 
with  rules  and  rituals  for  its  inward  administration,  but  an 
invisible,  spiritual  empire,  composed  of  those  who  have 
bowed  their  spirits  to  the  sceptre  of  divine  authority;  those 
whose  lives  are  ruled  by  the  divine  will;  those  who  yield 
their  hearts  to  the  drawings  of  the  divine  Spirit,  and  consent 
to  follow  his  leading  in  their  lives.  In  its  highest  concep- 
tion the  kingdom  is  a  temple  made  without  hands,  a  divine 
ideal  brought  down  from  heaven  to  earth  ;  "  the  new 
Jerusalem  which  cometh  down  out  of  heaven  from  God." 
Hence  it  is  designated  in  Scripture  "the  kingdom  of 
heaven" — "the  kingdom  of  the  heavens,"  established  on  the 
earth,  and  making  it  "a  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness." 

The  kingdom,  being  wider  and  more  comprehensive 
than  the  church, embraces  many  whom  the  church  excludes; 
and,  ty  parity  of  reasoning,  the  church,  being  narrower  than 
the  kingdom,  excludes  many  whom  the  kingdom  embraces. 
Professed  believers  constitute  the  church;  partakers  of  the 
divine  life  constitute  the  kingdom.  The  church,  as  an  out- 
ward communion  of  believers,  is  founded  upon  open  con- 
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fession  of  Christ;  the  kingdom,  as  the  inner  dominion  of 
God  over  the  heart,  is  founded  upon  the  secret  acknowledg- 
ment of  divine  supremacy.  We  might  say  then  that  the 
sphere  of  the  kingdom  is  identical  with  the  sphere  of 
personal  religion.  Where  there  is  a  religious  life  there  is 
the  kingdom ;  for  the  kingdom  is  "  righteousness,  and 
peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost " — it  is  the  reign  of  God 
in  the  heart.  The  sphere  of  the  church,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  be  said  to  be  identical  with  the  possession  of  faith  in 
Christ.  When  the  Saviour  says,  **  Upon  this  rock  I  will  build 
my  church,"  it  matters  little  whether  we  take  his  words  as 
referring  to  himself  or  to  the  confession  of  Peter,  **Thou 
art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God";  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God,  is  the  Everlasting  Rock  upon  which  the 
true,  spiritual  church  is  built.  To  deny  him  is  to  renounce 
all  valid  claim  to  connection  with  that  society  of  which  he  is 
the  head.  To  acknowledge  him  is  to  supply  the  condition 
— the  sole  condition — of  entrance  into  his  fold.  Any  one 
who  acknowledges  his  living  presence  in  the  heart  is  already 
in  the  kingdom,  but  those  only  who  acknowledge  him 
openly  as  **the  Son  of  the  living  God'*  have  a  right  to 
membership  in  his  church. 

There  are  two  classes,  who,  although  outside  the 
church,  have  a  place  within  the  kingdom,  viz.,  those  to 
whom  faith  is  impossible  because  of  the  absence  of  the  out- 
ward testimony  necessary  to  its  production,  and  those  who 
are  incapable  of  faith  because  the  faith  faculty  in  them  is 
undeveloped.  To  the  latter  class  infants  belong.  Regard- 
ing them  it  is  expressly  stated,  "Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven."  Infants  are  not,  by  baptism  or  otherwise,  to  be  • 
received  into  the  church.  They  are  rather  to  be  recognized 
as  belonging  to  the  kingdom,  and  are  to  be  trained  up  for 
admission  into  the  church  upon  open  confession  of  their 
faith.  They  belong  to  the  general  community  of  Christ's 
people,  and  form  a  large  and  interesting  part  of  his  spiritual 
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-empire.  Their  standing  within  the  kingdom  is  not  condi- 
tioned upon  personal  knowledge  or  faith,  but  upon  their 
connection  with  Christ,  or  if  you  will,  upon  Christ*s  con- 
nection with  them;  upon  the  hold  Christ  has  on  them,  and 
not  upon  the  hold  which  they  have  on  Christ.  Should  they 
die  in  infancy,  they  are  not  put  upon  probation,  but  enter  at 
once  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  among  whose  subjects 
they  have  been  enrolled.  Christ  will  be  made  known  to 
them  in  the  future  world;  not  for  the  purpose  of  awakening 
them  to  repentance,  but  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  their 
character.  Already  within  the  matrix  of  heaven's  nurture, 
they,  in  the  world  to  come,  will  be  progressively  instructed 
in  the  things  of  Christ,  progressively  sanctified  by  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  that  they  may  be  fitted  to  enjoy  the  privileges, 
and  exercise  the  rights  and  duties,  of  their  heavenly  citi- 
zenship. 

This  distinction  between  the  kingdom  and  the  church 
helps  to  solve  a  dark  problem  which  often  perplexes  and 
pains  many  a  sensitive,  godly  heart.  Death  has  come  into 
a  Christian  home  and  snatched  away  an  amiable  youth 
whose  latent  faith,  of  which  a  pure  life  was  evidence,  had 
not  blossomed  into  open  confession  of  Christ.  The  parents 
hope  the  best  for  their  child,  although  the  narrow  scheme  of 
salvation  which  they  have  been  taught,  and  which  they  have 
unquestioningly  accepted,  forbids  all  hope.  Their  hearts 
are,  however,  better  interpreters  of  God  than  all  the  creeds. 
But  where  can  they  find  a  firm  foundation  for  the  reasonable 
conviction  that  it  is  well  with  the  child  .^  Their  child  was  not 
within  the  church.  True;  but  may  he  not  have  been  within 
the  kingdom }  If  he  did  not  openly  disown  Christ,  and 
take  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  his  enemies,  who  shall  judge 
the  hidden  purpose  of  the  heart  from  the  imperfect  fulfil- 
ment of  the  life }  May  not  the  Omniscient  One,  looking  at 
the  inner  essence  of  faith  rather  than  at  its  outward  form, 
see  deeply  buried  in  the  breast  some  crushed  seed,  which 
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under  the  favoring  skies  of  the  heavenly  summer-land  may- 
yet  develop  into  avowed  discipleship  of  the  Christ  of  Calvary^ 
whom  the  heart  has  implicitly  trusted,  and  secretly  loved  ? 

What  an  edifice  of  error  has  been  built  up  upon  the 
false  assumption  that  there  is  salvation  only  within  the 
church!  Instead  of  affirming  that  there  is  salvation  only 
within  the  church,  all  that  there  is  warrant  for  affirming  is 
that  there  is  salvation  only  within  the  kingdom.  Many  who 
are  outside  the  church  are  saved;  none  who  are  outside  the 
kingdom  are  saved.  It  is  as  king  that  Christ  is  judge.  In 
the  final  judgment  he  decides  the  destinies  of  men,  not  on 
the  ground  of  their  relation  to  his  church,  but  on  the  ground 
of  their  relation  to  his  kingdom.  From  among  those 
untaught  by  the  written  word,  all  who  yield  themselves  to 
the  kingly  presence,  whose  authoritative  voice  is  heard  in 
every  heart,  share  with  Christian  believers  in  **  the  great 
salvation.**  They  are  "  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit " ;  they  are 
satisfied  from  the  same  breasts  of  consolation  ;  they  are  heirs 
of  a  common  inheritance.  They  may  not  know  that  the  in- 
visible presence  before  which  they  bow  is  the  presence  of 
the  invisible  Christ;  but  **  the  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are 
his."  He  knows  the  secret  ones  who  refuse  to  bow  the  knee 
to  Baal,  and  who  reserve  the  homage  of  their  hearts  for 
himself  alone.  And,  when  despondent  Elijahs,  walking  by 
sight,  think  that  they  alone  are  left  faithful  to  God,  Christy 
looking  from  the  visible  church  to  the  invisible  kingdom,  sees 
"a  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace"  which  he  has 
"sealed  out  of  every  tribe." 

What  then  is  our  duty  towards  those  who  are  inside 
the  kingdom,  but  outside  the  church }  Plainly,  it  is  our  duty 
to  try  and  bring  them  into  the  church.  Gather  the  children 
into  the  shelter  of  Christ's  fold;  bring  them  into  avowed 
discipleship;  get  them  to  assume  personal  Christian  obliga* 
tion.  Where  there  is  implicit  faith,  labor  to  develop  it  into 
explicit  faith;  where  a  secret  hope  is  indulged,  labor  to  have 
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"the  good  confession**  witnessed  before  many  witnesses. 
See  to  it  that  all  heathen,  at  home  and  abroad,  inwardly 
called  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  also  outwardly  called  by  the 
word  of  truth.  Call  them  into  the  gospel  feast;  call  them 
to  that  higher,  holier,  and  more  fruitful  life  which  can  come 
only  through  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  through  faith  in 
his  name;  call  them  out  of  darkness  into  light,  out  of  bond- 
age into  liberty,  out  of  solitude  into  fellowship,  out  of  the 
outer  court  of  God*s  temple  into  the  holy  of  holies. 

From  what  has  been  advanced,  the  relation  of  the 
church  to  the  kingdom  begins,  we  trust,  to  grow  more  clear; 
but  to  be  still  more  explicit  we  proceed  to  break  up  our 
general  conception  into  practical  detail,  by  remarking, 

I.  That  the  church  is  the  seminal  cetttre  of  the  king- 
dom,— It  is  a  microcosm  containing  within  itself  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  world-wide  empire;  the  nucleus  of  a  new  society 
embracing  in  its  completed  form  the  whole  of  human  kind. 
In  brief,  the  church  is  a  society  gathered  out  of  the  world; 
the  kingdom,  in  its  ultimate  stage  of  development,  is  the 
world  gathered  into  a  society — it  is  the  world-kingdoms 
transformed  into  the  kingdom  of  our  God  and  of  his  Christ. 

The  unseen  hands  of  Christ  are  silently  building  up  a 
kingdom  that  cannot  be  moved;  and  as  the  vital  centre  of 
his  immovable  kingdom  he  has  established  a  church  against 
which  the  gates  of  Hades  shall  not  prevail.  Working  from 
within  outwards,  the  church  is  destined  to  expand  until  it 
fills  the  world;  becoming  at  last  an  external  kingdom,  and 
then  vanishing  from  sight,  being  lost  in  the  kingdom  it  has 
created,  as  the  seed  is  lost  in  the  flower.  The  church  is 
temporal;  the  kingdom  is  eternal.  The  church  passes  away 
when  its  work  is  done,  but  the  kingdom  into  which  it  melts, 
endures  forever. 

Seeing,  therefore,  that  the  church  is  the  vital  core  of 
the  kingdom,  seeing  that  when  the  church  is  weak  the  king- 
dom is  weak  at  the  centre,  and   that  when  the  church   is 
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strong  the  kingdom  is  strong  at  the  centre, — how  can  we 
better  strengthen  the  kingdom  than  by  strengthening  the 
vital,  fruitful  forces  within  the  church  ?  What  any  single 
Christian  can  do  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  the  earth  must  be  done  mainly  through  the  church. 
Open  channels  of  usefulness  have  been  provided  by  the 
church,  into  which  the  most  affluent  lives  can  pour  their 
richest  treasures,  and  have  them  conveyed  to  the  needy 
with  the  least  possible  waste.  Let  any  one  discard  these 
well-constructed  channels,  and  the  chances  are  that  the 
stream  of  his  religious  activity  will  thin  out,  and  lose  itself 
in  the  desert  sands.  To  make  our  lives  most  effective  for 
the  kingdom,  we  must  work  from  within,  making  the  church 
the  central  sphere  of  our  operations;  building  up  the  king- 
dom by  building  upon  the  foundation  laid  in  Zion. 

2.  Through  the  church  the  kingdom  is  fnani/ested. — 
Before  the  world  the  church  stands  the  outward  witness  of 
an  everlasting  kingdom,  over  which  Immanuel  reigns;  the 
memorial  of  the  advent  of  the  king  to  his  earthly  dominions; 
the  evidence  of  his  continual  indwelling,  through  the  Spirit, 
in  human  souls  and  in  human  society. 

It  is  hard  for  the  world  to  believe  in  a  kingdom  whose 
king  and  court  are  out  of  sight.  The  main  evidence  that 
this  unseen  kingdom  really  exists  is  furnished  by  the  church 
— which  is  the  body  of  Christ — the  outward  embodiment  of 
his  spiritual  presence,  the  outward  manifestation  of  his 
spiritual  kingdom. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
chiefly  manifests  itself  in  the  world  in  and  through  the  local 
church.  Would  it  not  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  chiefly  manifests  itself  in  and  through  the 
universal  church  ?  Within  the  local  churches  there  is  one 
true  church,  variant  in  polity  and  doctrine,  but  possessing 
substantial  unity  of  faith  and  life.  This  undivided  body  of 
Christ  is  in  a  special   sense  his   human   kingdom;  not  the 
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whole  of  it,  by  any  means,  but  the  best  part  of  it,  the  part 
of  it  which  stands  out  most  clearly  to  the  eye  of  the  world. 
Here  are  those  who  acknowledge  Christ  as  their  only  sover- 
eign; those  who  delight  in  being  under  his  government; 
those  who  are  his  faithful  citizens  and  loyal  subjects;  those 
who  have  openly  bowed  in  subjection  before  his  throne, 
swearing  undying  allegiance  to  him  as  their  Lord  and  king. 

In  their  relations  to  each  other  the  members  of  the 
church  are  a  democracy,  a  brotherhood;  in  their  relation  to 
Christ  they  are  a  kingdom.  On  its  higher  side  the  church 
is  not  a  republic,  but  a  pure  and  absolute  monarchy,  ad- 
ministered by  one  whose  will  is  supreme,  and  whose  sov- 
ereignty is  absolute.  It  is  only  when  looked  at  upon  its 
lower  or  human  side  that  we  are  warranted  to  speak  of  the 
church  as  ^'the  Republic  of  God'' 

The  point  at  which  the  church  and  kingdom  coalesce  is 
that  both  imply  the  dominion  of  God  over  man:  the  point 
at  which  they  differ  from  each  other  is,  that  in  the  one  case 
this  divine  dominion  is  openly  confessed  and  expressed; 
whereas,  in  the  other  case  it  is  often  falteringly  acknowl- 
edged and  faintly  revealed.  It  is  no  opening  of  the  mystery 
to  say  that  there  are  two  churches;  one  visible,  the  other 
invisible.  There  is  a  visible  church,  and  an  invisible  king- 
dom. Of  the  invisible  kingdom  the  church  is  the  outward 
witness,  the  prophetic  representation  of  what  the  world  is  yet 
to  become. 

3.  Through  the  church  the  kingdom  is  ruled. — It  is  the 
predestined  plan  of  God  that  over  the  new  society  contem- 
plated in  his  eternal  purpose — the  new  society  into  which 
the  church  is  to  be  developed — the  saints  are  to  reign. 
Kingly  power  has  been  put  into  their  hands.  They  are  ap- 
pointed to  be  the  governing  and  controlling  influence  in  all 
the  world's  affairs.  Of  them  it  is  distinctly  affirmed  that 
*'they  shall  reign  upon  the  earth." 

In  the  exercise  of  his  royal  prerogative,  Christ  says  to 
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his  people:  "Go,  disciple  all  the  nations,"  '^teaching  them 
to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  commanded  you^  "Go 
delegated  with  my  authority;  go  clothed  with  my  power; 
go  speak  in  my  name;  go  establish  my  kingdom;  go  to  all 
the  nations,  and  demand  from  them  instant  and  uncondi- 
tional surrender  to  my  kingly  rule." 

Is  the  church  fully  conscious  of  her  high  dignity?  Is 
she  alive  to  the  fact  that  to  her  belongs  the  right  to  lay 
down  the  law  of  social  life — the  royal  law  of  love,  for  which 
the  isles  still  wait  ?  Does  she  stand  in  the  high  places  of 
the  earth,  speaking  and  acting  with  authority,  as  an  em- 
bassador  invested  with  sovereign  power  ?  Is  she  fully  aware 
that  it  is  given  to  her  to  utter  the  omnific  word  which  is  to 
still  the  tempest  of  industrial  and  social  strife? — that  she  is 
the  burning  bush  out  of  which  the  I  AM  now  speaks  to  every 
new  deliverer  of  the  race  ?  Is  she  striving  to  make  her  in- 
fluence supreme  in  society,  ever  realizing  the  fact  that  the 
final  settlement  of  all  the  social  and  moral  questions  that 
perplex  the  world  is  in  her  hands? 

To  those  who  deny  the  right  of  the  church  to  sit  with 
Christ  upon  his  throne,  exercising  judicial  authority  over  the 
affairs  of  his  kingdom,  and  arbitrating  in  his  name,  in  all 
disputes  between  man  and  man,  it  is  enough  to  reply,  "Know 
ye  not  that  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world  ?"  In  claiming 
for  the  church  the  right  to  occupy  the  highest  place  of  honor 
and  power  in  God's  kingdom — in  claiming  for  her  "the 
power  of  the  keys,"  which  at  first  was  given  to  Peter  as  her 
representative — ^A^'e  are  simply  claiming  for  her  the  crown- 
rights  which  belong  to  her  as  the  bride  and  co-regent  of  the 
world's  rightful  sovereign. 

4.     The  church  is  heaven's  chosen  instrumentality  for 
the  realisation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  world. — ^To 
gather  up  the  results  of  Christ's  earthly  mission,  to  win 
back  a  world  which  had  risen  in  revolt,  to  establish  the  au- 
thority of  God  over  men,  to  recreate  human  society, — the 
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church  was  instituted.  It  is  the  appointed  instrument  by 
which  the  world  is  to  be  subjugated  to  Christ,  and  his  king- 
dom made  universal  on  the  earth.  The  church  is  a  circle 
within  a  circle;  it  is  a  citadel  within  a  fortress;  it  is  the 
grand  metropolitan  centre  of  the  kingdom  from  which  go 
forth  those  aggressive  agencies  which  are  to  conquer  the 
world,  and  bring  it  under  the  sway  of  the  Prince  of  peace. 

Social  reformers  have  held  out  the  delusive  hope  of  a 
new  social  order  which  is  to  make  new  men;  the  church 
makes  the  new  men,  and  trusts  to  them  for  the  making  of 
the  new  social  order.  A  regulative  and  a  ruling  force,  the 
church  is  also  a  regenerative  force.  It  does  more  than  pro- 
mulgate outward  law:  it  generates  and  propagates  spiritual 
force.  It  commands  love,  .and  it  produces  it;  it  destroys 
selfishness,  which  is  the  root  of  all  the  wrong  which  man  in- 
flicts upon  his  brother-man,  and  it  awakens  pure  and  holy 
love,  which  is  **the  fulfilling  of  the  whole  law." 

Having  "offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins  for  ever,"  Christ 
**sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God;  from  henceforth  ex- 
pecting till  his  enemies  be  made  his  footstool."  Enthroned 
in  the  place  of  supreme  moral  power,  he  is  calmly  waiting 
for  the  ultimate  triumph  of  his  kingdom.  Upon  what  does 
he  base  his  great  expectations  for  the  future.?  Upon  the 
co-operation  of  his  churc]i.  All  that  he  expects  to  see  real- 
ized, will  be  realized  through  his  church,  within  which  he 
has  lodged  sufficiency  of  power  to  overturn  all  antagonistic 
forces,  to  mould  human  institutions,  to  create  a  new  social 
order,  to  regenerate  the  moral  life  of  the  world — in  a  word, 
to  bring  in  the  kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth. 

The  Lord*s  people  of  to-day  are  beginning  to  have  a 
realizing  sense  of  the  important  truth  that  the  church  is  not 
an  end,  but  an  instrumentality;  but  what  is  still  somewhat 
obscure  to  many  minds,  is  the  precise  end  for  which  the 
church  is  an  instrumentality.  That  end  is  undoubtedly  the 
kingdom  of  God.     The  church   does  not  exist  for  herself. 
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but  for  the  kingdom.  Instead  of  saying,  with  Neander^ 
that  "the  church  is  the  final  aim  which  Christ  proposes  to 
his  activity,"  we  would  say,  that  the  kingdom  is  the  final  aim 
which  Christ  proposes  to  his  activity,  the  final  aim  also 
which  the  church  ought  to  propose  to  her  activity.  To  es- 
tablish the  kingly  rule  of  Christ  upon  the  earth  is  the  final 
object  of  all  the  manifold  ministries  of  the  church.  For  that 
she  unceasingly  prays  and  labors;  for  that  she  freely  expends 
her  choicest  treasures  of  men  and  means;  for  that  she  de- 
votes herself  to  works  of  philanthropy,  preventive  and 
remedial.  The  explanation  of  her  consuming  zeal  and 
untiring  toil  is  found  in  her  inborn  purpose  to  destroy  the 
kingdom  of  Satan,  and  set  up  the  kingdom  of  God.  .The 
continual  burden  of  her  desire  is  voiced  in  the  words:  "Our 
Father,  which  art  in  heaven,  thy  kingdom  come;  thy  will  be 
done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."  Looking  beyond  herself,  go- 
ing beyond  herself,  she  ever  waits,  and  prays,  and  works  for 
the  coming  to  earth  of  the  Father's  kingdom. 
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ARTICLE    IX. 

THE    SUFFERING   SERVANT,   AS 'RECORDED   IN 
ISAIAH    LIII. 

BY  THE   REV.  PROFESSOR  W.  W.  MARTIN,   M.  A.,    FORMERLY  OF  VANDERBILT 

UNIVERSITY. 

An  advantage  will  be  gained  in  this  investigation,  if  we 
clearly  define  the  hypothesis  with  which  we  set  out.  If  a  mere 
discussion  of  words  could  have  settled  all  the  perplexing  ques- 
tions connected  with  this  marvellous  chapter,  the  clear  mean- 
ing of  the  chapter  would  not  now  be  in  doubt.  Our  first 
assumption  is,  that  the  expression  "Arm  of  Jehovah'*  is 
the  name  of  a  person;  or,  at  least,  whatever  "My  Servant'* 
may  mean  in  this  chapter,  the  same  is  meant  by  the  phrase 
"Arm  of  Jehovah."  Our  second  assumption  is,  that  this 
"Arm  of  Jehovah"  is  an  object  of  prophecy.  Not  yet  is  the 
revelation  of  him  accomplished.  However,  a  promise  of  his 
coming  is  made,  that  thereby  the  hearts  of  all  may  not  faint 
in  the  time  of  trial.  We  propose  the  following  translation, 
arranging  the  chapter  in  a  strophical  form,  and  we  will  discuss 
the  ideas  of  the  chapter  under  the  various  strophes. 

I. 

Who  hath  believed  what  we  have  heard? 

And  unto  whom  shall  we  reveal  the  Arm  of  Jehovah  ? 

For  he  shall  come  up  as  a  plant  before  them, 

And  as  a  root  out  of  dry  ground  : 

He  shall  have  no  beauty, 

And  no  majesty,  that  we  should  look  at  him, 

And  no  appearance,  that  we  should  desire  him. 

II. 
He  shall  be  despised,  and  forsaken  of  men  ; 
A  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief : 
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And  as  one  who  hides  his  face  from  us, 
We  shall  despise  and  consider  him  not. 
Nevertheless,  he  bears  our  griefs, 
And  our  sorrows  he  carries ; 
While  we  consider  him  stricken, 
Smitten  of  God  and  afBicted. 
Yea,  he  is  pierced  by  our  sins, 
.Bruised  by  our  transgressions : 
The  chastisement  of  our  peace  is  upon  him, 
And  through  his  wounds'  we  are  healed. 

III. 
All  we  like  sheep  have  strayed  ; 
Each  has  followed  his  own  way  ; 
But  Jehovah  atones  by  him 
The  erring  of  us  all. 
He  is  brought  near  and  he  is  afflicted, 
Yet  he  openeth  not  his  mouth  ; 
He  is  brought  as  a  lamb  for  slaughter. 
And  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers  ; 
He  is  dumb  and  openeth  not  his  mouth. 
From  prison  and  judgment  he  is  taken. 
Who  will  think  of  his  generation  ? 
For  he  is  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living. 

IV. 
By  the  sin  of  my  people  he  is  smitten. 
And  his  grave  is  appointed  with  the  wicked, 
But  with  the  rich  is  his  sepulchre  ; 
For  he  did  no  violence. 
And  in  his  mouth  was  no  deceit. 
Jehovah  was  pleased  at  his  smiting. 
When  he  was  smitten  with  grief; 
Though  his  life  was  offered  as  a  sin  offering. 
He  shall  see  seed,  shall  have  length  of  days. 
Yea,  Jehovah  was  pleased. 
By  his  hand  he  shall  prosper. 

Of  the  travail  of  his  soul  he  shall  see,  shall  be  satisfied  : 
By  knowledge  of  him  the  righteous  God  shall  effect  righteousness. 

V. 

My  Servant  is  for  many  and  bears  their  transgressions. 
Therefore,  I  will  make  for  him  portion  in  many, 
And  he  shall  have  portion  as  spoil  with  the  strong ; 
For  whom  he  exposed  his  life  unto  death. 
Yea,  with  sinners  he  was  numbered. 
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And  he  bore  the  sins  of  many, 
And  made  atonement  for  sinners. 

I. 

Introductory  Strophe,  Arm  OF  Jehovah. 

Who  hath  believed  what  we  have  heard  ? 

And  unto  whom  shall  we  reveal  the  Arm  of  Jehovah? 

For  he  shall  come  up  as  a  plant  before  them, 

And  as  a  root  out  of  dry  ground : 

He  shall  have  no  beauty, 

And  no  majesty,  that  we  should  look  at  him, 

And  no  appearance,  that  we  should  desire  him. 

We  have  separated  this  strophe,  not  only  because  it  is  separa- 
ble in  the  plan  of  the  writer,  but  because  it  gives  us  the  key 
to  the  literary  form  of  this  chapter.  This  subject  of  form  will 
be  treated  later.  All  that  is  needful  now  to  observe  is,  that 
the  first  part  of  it  is  a  tetrastich,  while  the  second  part  is  a 
tristich. 

The  prophet  has  received  a  revelation.  He  has  heard  a 
Somewhat.  It  is  strange  to  himself.  It  is  wonderful.  Yet 
he  has  heard  it;  he  has  no  doubt  of  its  truth.  He  will  not 
diminish  its  marvellousness.  He  asks:  "  Who  hath  believed } 
Unto  whom  shall  we  reveal.?*'  This  same  prophet  had  had 
a  marvellous  revelation.  He  had  predicted  Cyrus  by  name. 
Yet,  as  startling  as  this  fact  was  in  all  prophetic  messages,  it 
impelled  him  to  no  such  introduction  as  we  find  here.  What 
he  now  has  to  impart,  will  seem  to  all  men  beyond  credence. 
This  whole  chapter  has  been  ever  most  wonderful  to  all  de- 
vout believers  in  revelation,  and  it  will  be  found  that  its  in- 
troduction is  as  singular  in  character  as  the  chapter  is  wonderful 
in  thought. 

The  person  about  whom  this  chapter  is  written,  concern- 
ing whom  the  prophet  has  heard  a  Somewhat,  is  called  in  the 
introduction  the  Arm  of  Jehovah.  It  is  first  asserted,  that  he 
shall  come  up  as  a  plant  before  m6n.  The  fact  of  growth  is 
affirmed.     The  Arm  of  Jehovah  a  growth,  the  power  of  Je- 
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hovah  in  an  organization,  subjected  to  laws  of  increase — this 
was  an  astonishment.  This  Arm  of  Jehovah  is  still  further 
defined.  He  is  "as  a  root  out  of  dry  ground.*'  The  condi- 
tion for  growth  is  to  be  most  unfavorable.  Indeed,  such 
condition  as  on  all  human  law  of  reasoning  would  necessitate 
scarcely'a  continuance  of  growth.  Rather  such  condition  as 
would  probably  result  in  premature  death.  Yet  such  an  one 
is  the  Arm  of  Jehovah.  Well  might  the  prophet  ask:  "  Who 
hath  believed.?'* 

This  Arm  of  Jehovah  has  further  development  in  this 
introduction.  It  is  given  in  a  negative  tristich.  "He  shall 
have  no  beauty."  Rachel  was  beautiful;  her  son,  Joseph,, 
was  beautiful.  That  outward  charm  which  wins,  although 
possessed  by  a  stranger,  which  from  earliest  times  and  in  all 
places  has  achieved,  is  d'enied  to  the  Arm  of  Jehovah.  All 
artists  have  ever  vied  with  each  other  to  paint  a  face  which 
might  in  its  various  lineaments  indicate  the  matchless  beauty 
of  those  who  are  most  excellent  in  all  spiritual  graces.  En- 
grafted also  in  our  deepest  self  is  the  faith,  that  whatever  is 
likest  God  is  not  void  of  beauty.  Yet  the  Arm  of  Jehovah  is 
to  have  no  beauty, 

A  couplet  remains  in  this  tristich.  It  is  synonymous. 
The  thought  in  the  first  line  is  in  part  repeated  in  the  second. 
Indeed,  this  fact  is  further  proved  by  the  identical  grammat- 
ical structure  of  each  line. 

And  no  majesty^  that  we  should  look  at  him, 
And  no  appearance ^  that  we  should  desire  him. 

Jehovah  is  king — this  is  a  fundamental  faith  of  Israel.  Balaam 
hears  while  on  the  mountain-top  a  shout  coming  from  the 
camp  of  the  Israelites;  he  tells  Balak  that  this  shout  is  the 
shout  for  the  king.  If  there  were  to  be  an  a  priori  specula- 
tion as  to  the  character  of  the  Arm  of  Jehovah,  it  would  have 
had  as  one  of  the  essential  elements,  that  he  should  have 
majesty,  so  that  we  should  look  at  him,  and  appearance,  so 
that  we  should  desire  him.    But  an  essential  element  according 
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to  human  thought  is  of  no  necessary  consequence  in  the  divine 
procedure. 

11. 
First  Theme:  Arm  of  Jehovah, ///j  Life, — The  theme 
is  stated  in  a  tetrastich,  and  amplified  in  an  octastich. 

He  shall  be  despised,  and  forsaken  of  men, 
A  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief: 
And  as  one  who  hides  his  face  from  us. 
We  shall  despise  and  consider  him  not. 

This  description  of  a  human  life  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  touch 
the  heart  with  the  feeling  of  pity.  Yet  pity  is  forbidden  by 
the  composition,  when  all  the  facts  are  considered.  When 
the  outward  seeming  and  the  inward  character  are  alike,  when 
the  character  excites  our  sympathies  or  commiseration  as  well 
as  the  garb,  then  we  may  truly  give  pity  to  the  object,  but 
only  then.  However,  the  character  beneath  all  this  outward 
seeming  is  the  Arm  of  Jehovah.  This  character  is  the  most 
exalted^ and  most  fitted  to  excite  to  admiration.  We  cannot 
award  pity  to  him  unless  we  are  ignorant  of  him  who  dv/ells 
within  this  appearance. 

It  was  no  new  experience  for  Jehovah  to  be  **  despised 
and  forsaken"  by  the  Hebrews.  Indeed,  the  whole  troop  of 
unutterable  miseries  which  fell  upon  this  favored  people,  their 
prophets  traced  to  the  changed  attitude  of  the  people  toward 
Jehovah.  It  no  longer  loved  but  despised  Jehovah;  it  no 
longer  came  to  him,  but  forsook  him;  then  Jehovah  overthrew 
this  chosen  and  ancient  people.  The  Arm  of  Jehovah  is  to 
suffer  this  same  experience.  He  is  to  be  despised  and  for- 
saken by  men.  The  parallel  thought  is  found  in  the  fourth 
line:  "We  shall  despise  and  consider  him  not."  The  change 
of  person  in  the  first  and  fourth  lines  is  significant.  Men 
and  we  become  identical.  Men  with  the  chosen  people  are 
here  brought  under  consideration.  Men  and  the  chosen  peo- 
ple despise  him.  Yea,  not  even  the  chosen  people  will  consider 
him,  and  the  reason  assigned  is,  that  he  "hides  his  face  from 
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us."  Impliedly  is  here  found  ground  for  the  inference,  that, 
were  but  his  face  seen,  the  chosen  people  must  have  considered 
him.  This  One,  possessing  by  right  all  beauty,  and  yet  pre- 
senting no  appearance  such  as  we  should  desire;  this  One, 
having  by  right  all  majesty,  yet  of  such  appearance  that  he 
does  not  attract  our  gaze,  may  well  be  said  to  "hide  his  face 
from  us." 

One  line  in  this  tetrastich,  describing  in  brief  the  life  of 
the  Arm  of  Jehovah,  is,  by  itself,  the  most  weighty,  is,  in- 
deed, the  keynote  to  the  following  eight  lines  that  complete 
the  treatment  of  the  first  theme.  This  line  is,  **  A  man  of 
sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief."  The  Arm  of  Jehovah  is 
thus  defined.  Mystery  pervades  the  definition.  The  subject 
is  Arm  of  Jehovah;  the  predicate  is  **  A  Man  of  sorrows  and 
acquainted  with  grief."  The  Mightiest  is  yet  touched  by  sor- 
row, the  All-powerful  is  yet  moved  by  grief.  Well  may  this 
line  have  been  the  object  of  meditation  for  the  hosts  of  holy 
men  of  all  times.  The  divine  is  surely  here  encompassed  by 
the  human. 

The  octastich  which  follows  is  really  the  unfolding  of  all 
the  meaning  in  this  marvellous  line.  But  it  has  two  parts, 
each  in  four  lines.     The  first  four  lines  are: — 

Nevertheless,  he  bears  our  griefs, 
And  our  sorrows  he  carries ; 
While  we  consider  him  stricken, 
Smitten  of  God  and  afflicted. 

He  is  a  Man  of  sorrows,  but  the  sorrows  are  our  own  sor- 
rows. He  is  a  Man  acquainted  with  grief,  but  the  griefs  are 
our  own  griefs.  O  how  burdened  is  the  Arm  of  Jehovah  by 
our  griefs  and  our  sorrows!  This  is  a  transference  which  we 
least  of  all  could  have  anticipated.  It  is  another  feature,  which 
is  so  mysterious,  that  in  the  presence  of  it  well  might  the  prophet 
say,  **  Who  will  believe  what  we  have  heard .? "  It  is  no  light 
burden.  Its  weight  is  beyond  the  lifting  of  the  human.  No 
power  short  of  the  Arm  of  Jehovah  is  sufficient.     But  a  grief 
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is  not  carried  on  the  back  nor  a  sorrow  on  the  shoulder.  It 
is  in  the  heart  where  griefs  and  sorrows  are  born  and  carried. 
Surely  the  miseries  of  the  human  have  touched  mightily,  ail- 
mightily,  the  divine. 

But  what  is  the  attitude  of  those  for  whom  suffering  is 
endured  .-^     The  last  two  lines  of  these  four  set  it  forth: — 

While  we  consider  him  stricken, 
Smitten  of  God  and  afflicted. 

By  no  fair  reasoning  can  God  and  the  Arm  of  Jehovah  be  re- 
garded here  as  the  same.  At  least,  the  human  way  of  con- 
sidering them  is  under  the  belief  of  different  personalities. 
The  nature  of  the  Arm  of  Jehovah  is  to  be  argued  by  his  do- 
ing, and  truly,  only  the  omnipotent  power  and  love  of  the 
divine  can  be  adequate  for  his  work.  Here  is  evidence  of  the 
strange  bewilderment  of  this  chapter.  That  which  attests  to 
God  the  unique  service  and  worth  of  his  arm  is  to  man  only 
an  evidence  that  God  smites  and  afflicts  this  person. 

The  second  four  lines  in  this  octastich  are  as  follows: — 

Yea,  he  is  pierced  by  our  sins, 

Braised  by  our  transgressions  : 

The  chastisement  of  our  peace  is  upon  him, 

And  through  his  wounds  we  are  healed. 

This  Arm"of  Jehovah  hath  other  burdens  besides  our  sorrows 
and  our  griefs.  The  full  complement  of  his  service  is  not  yet 
reached.  What  remains,  is  told  in  the  words,  ** our  sins," 
"our  transgressions."  These  pierce  him,  these  bruise  him. 
The  work  of  sin  and  transgressions  has  a  fearful  detailing  in 
this  couplet.  They  wound  us,  they  wound  him.  How  near 
he  is  to  us,  as  set  forth  in  these  lines!  Truly  he  is  one  with 
us.  Can  more  be  told  t  Yes,  it  is  contained  in  the  last  two 
lines  of  this  part: — 

The  chastisement  of  our  peace  is  upon  him, 
And  through  his  wounds  we  are  healed. 

Here  is  the  greatest  mystery.  Here  all  reverent  minds  pro- 
ceed with  awed  advance.     Here  the  facts  asserted  may  be 
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pointed  out.  Their  explanation  may  be  scarcely  attempted. 
Punishment  to  him,  peace  in  consequence  to  us.  His  wound- 
ing is  our  healing.  It  is  not  Jehovah  that  does  the  wounding, 
it  is  our  sins  that  pierce  and  wound.  It  is  not  Jehovah  that 
does  the  punishing;  it  is  our  transgressions  that  bruise  and 
make  the  wounds.  Only  the  infatuated,  deceived  judgments 
of  ourselves  "consider  him  stricken,  smitten  of  God  and 
afflicted."  We  are  the  authors,  not  God.  All  is  endured  that 
peace  may  come  to  us  and  also  healing  come  to  us.  Here 
is  a  sight;  here  is  teaching  that  hath  power  to  touch  in  them 
the  heart  of  stone  and  make  it  a  heart  of  flesh.  Here  is  power 
unto  atonement. 

III. 
Second  Theme:  Arm  OF  Jehovah,  his  Death. — This 
theme  is  also  stated  in  a  tetrastich,  and  amplified  in  an  oc- 
tastich.     The  following  states  the  theme: — 

All  we  like  sheep  have  strayed  ; 
Each  has  followed  his  own  way  ; 
But  Jehovah  atones  by  him 
The  erring  of  us  all. 

The  universal  "All  we"  is  such  an  one  as  Paul  accepts  with- 
out controversy.  The  comparison  "  like  sheep  "  is  exhausted 
in  the  statement  of  the  verb  **  have  strayed."  The  figure  has 
no  further  suggestiveness.  The  irregular  wandering  of  sheep 
i^  a  picture  of  mankind.  Both  need  a  shepherd.  Herein  is 
found  the  principal  meaning  of  the  verb,  translated,  "atone." 
The  power,  personal  and  active,  which  reaches  us  all  in  our 
erring  is  this  Arm  of  Jehovah.  Here  is  the  foreshadowing  of 
the  parable  of  The  Good  Shepherd  and  The  Lost  Sheep. 
The  word  **  atone"  is  here  employed  only  to  express  the  fact 
that  this  diverse  wandering  of  us  all  is  corrected,  made  im- 
possible, because  all  no  longer  follow  their  own  ways,  but  the 
ways  of  Jehovah ;  there  is  an  at-one  movement,  there  is  atone- 
ment. 

The  activity  of  Jehovah  is  the  remarkable  feature  of  this 
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tetrastich.  It  is  not  strange,  this  wandering  of  mankind.  The 
history  of  the  race  makes  this  fact  most  familiar.  The  problem 
is  to  correct  it.  Legislation  is  witness  to  efforts  to  restrict  it. 
But  a  method  by  which  it  may  be  reached,  corrected,  this 
has  been  the  hopeless  aim  of  all  human  endeavor.  This  re- 
markable passage  asserts,  that  this  end  hath  been  accom- 
plished by  Jehovah  in  him.  We  may  not  see  how  this  is. 
Man  cannot  see  in  the  beginning  of  a  great  movement  all  that 
it  ultimately  achieves.  But  this  limitation  upon  vision  adheres 
not  in  God.  We  have  his  word  that  all  has  been  accom- 
plished- 

The  octastich  following  presents  the  Trial,  the  Convic- 
tion, the  Death  of  the  Arm  of  Jehovah.  Five  of  the  lines  are 
employed  to  set  forth  the  Trial. 

He  is  brought  near  and  he  is  afflicted, 
Yet  he  openeth  not  his  mouth ; 
He  is  brought  as  a  lamb  for  slaughter, 
And  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers ; 
He  is  dumb  and  openeth  not  his  mouth. 

The  silence  of  him  is  divine.  He  by  silence  argues  his  unique 
nature.  The  divine  must  not  defend  itself  before  the  human 
tribunal.  Tq  do  so,  would  be  to  deny  the  irreproachableness 
of  the  divine.  Afflicted — ^yes,  by  us;  silent — ^yes,  before  us. 
Able  to  endure  the  violence  of  our  little  might  in  silence. 

The  limitations  of  the  comparisons  again  must  be  set. 
Helplessness  is  the  dominant  thought;  doomed  to  be  slaugh- 
tered, yet  as  helpless  as  a  lamb;  doomed  to  be  spoiled,  yet 
as  helpless  as  a  sheep.  That  the  divine  could  so  lay  aside 
his  power,  that  he  could  be  so  completely  in  the  hands  of 
men — is  marvellous.  Yet  he  laid  aside  his  power  only  in  the 
sense  of  not  employing  it,  and  by  his  own  choice  he  gave  him- 
self into  the  power  of  man.  This  is  the  method  of  the  divine. 
He  will  come  near  to  us.  He  will  come  even  though  we  raise 
our  hands  to  slay  and  to  spoil  him.  Nearness  may  touch  us 
into  love  for  him.    This  method  of  atonement  is  surely  divine. 
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If  the  method  is  divine,  the  manner  of  him  who  atones  is 
divine.  The  greater  the  human  strength  employed  against 
him,  the  stronger  is  the  language  employed  to  express  his 
silence.  He  is  dumb.  There  is  no  utterance.  Silence  deep- 
ens as  violence  increases.  **  He  is  dumb,  he  openeth  not  his 
mouth.'* 

The  Condemnation  and  Death  are  portrayed  in  three 
lines: —  ^ 

P'rom  prison  and  judgment  he  is  taken. 

Who  will  think  of  his  generation  ? 

For  he  is  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living. 

The  facts  of  condemnation  and  death  are  set  forth  in  the  first 
and  last  of  these  three  lines.  There  is  no  hovering  over  these 
two  facts.  There  is  no  astonishment  expressed  concerning 
them.  But  the  second  line  is  what  arrests  our  attention;  it  is 
another  element  in  this  message,  heard  by  the  prophet,  so 
mysteriously,  that  he  asks,  "Who  will  believe.^"  This  line, 
fraught  full  of  marvellous  questioning,  is  a  clear  interrogative^ 
caused  by  a  look  beyond  the  grave.  "Who  will  think  of  his 
generation.^"  Surely  no  one  would  think  of  his  generation. 
His  death  ends  all.  This  is  truly  an  unlooked-for  closing  to 
this  octastich.  The  question  is  such  that  but,  one  answer 
could  be  looked  for.  Can  such  an  inquiry  be  made  when  he 
is  cut  off  from  the  living.^  There  is  much  that  ends  accord- 
ing to  the  human  estimate,  which  is  but  the  beginning  of  the 
divine,  omnipotent  working.  The  end  of  a  matter  with  man 
may  be  but  the  commencement  of  Jehovah's  mightiest  and 
most  signal  triurfiphs.     "Who  will  look  for  his  generation.?'^ 

IV. 
The  Third  Theme:  Arm  of  Jehovah,  his  Resurrection 
and  his  Reward, — This  strophe  contains  twelve  lines,  but  the 
arrangement  within  it  is  somewhat  different  from  the  two 
strophes  which  precede.  The  order  here  is  first  a  pentastich, 
then  a  tristich,  then  a  tetrastich.     At  first  we  have  the  fact  of 
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the  death  of  the  Arm  of  Jehovah  dwelt  upon.  This  is  an  in- 
fluence of  the  former  strophe.  There  it  is  given  as  a  reason 
for  a  query  which  the  prophet  makes.  The  fact  of  his  death 
is  developed  in  five  lines  of  this  strophe. 

By  the  sin  of  my  people  he  is  smitten. 

And  his  grave  is  appointed  with  the  wicked  ; 

But  with  the  rich  is  his  sepulchre  ; 

For  he  did  no  violence, 

And  in  his  mouth  was  no  deceit. 

The  power  that  smites — it  is  **  the  sins  of  my  people.'*  These 
are  Jehovah's  own  words.  He  who  is  smitten  is  the  One, 
living  and  dying  among  us.  The  smiting  is  not  traceable  to 
any  source  but  our  sins. 

The  last  four  lines  of  the  above  are  singular.  The  ad- 
versative idea  first  attracts  attention.  The  appointment  and 
the  fact  differ.  The  appointment  is  to  have  the  grave  with 
the  wicked,  but  the  fact  is  that  he  is  sepulchred  with  the  rich. 
We  are  not  to  point  out  how  this  distinction  is  carried  out  in 
the  Gospel  narratives.  It  is  simply  our  aim  to  emphasize 
that  this  distinction  is  here  made  and  expressed.  The  reason 
has  more  immediate  claim  upon  our  attention.  What  is  there 
in  a  character  which  has  never  done  violence,  whose  every  act 
in  life  was  replete  with  the  gentleness  of  love,  that  could  sug- 
gest even  that  this  peculiar  and  noble  character  would  influence 
the  place  of  such  an  one's  burial }  What  is  there  in  absolute 
truthfulness  so  mighty  that  it  can  influence  where  one  who 
speaks  thus,  shall  be  buried.?  Again,  what  peculiar  truth  is 
made  prominent  by  the  fact,  that  one  with  character  for  gen- 
tleness and  no  violence,  with  truth  and  no  deceit,  shall  have 
sepulchre  with  the  rich  t  These  are  all  questions  which  force 
themselves  on  the  attention.  Worth  must  have  recognition 
sometime.  Recognition  is  to  enrich  where  poverty  had  been 
present.  Recognition  is  the  gift  of  the  rich,  in  the  realm 
wherein  recognition  is  conferred.  This  truth  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  words  under  consideration.     Also  another, 
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which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  princely  giving  by  the  rich,  is 
illustrated;  namely,  that  the  rich  have  their  best  returns,  when 
they  employ  all  their  possessions  in  honoring  those  who  are 
greatest  and  noblest  in  character.  Perhaps  we  may  find  in 
these  truths  some  clue  to  the  singular  causal  statement,  that 
he  was  sepulchred  with  the  rich,  because  he  did  no  violence 
and  in  his  mouth  was  no  deceit. 

A  tristich  follows,  in  which  the  fact  of  Resurrection  and 
Reward  is  given. 

Jehovah  was  pleased  at  his  smiting, 
Though  his  life  was  offered  as  a  sin  offering. 
He  shall  see  seed,  shall  have  length  of  days. 

The  statement  is  not,  that  Jehovah  was  pleased  to  smite  him. 
The  statement  is,  that  Jehovah  was  pleased  at  the  time  of  his 
smiting.  Not  the  smiters,  but  the  One  smitten,  gave  the 
pleasure.  Not  the  suffering,  but  the  noble  Sufferer,  gave  the 
pleasure.  The  second  line  leads  us  to  the  cause  of  the  pleasure 
of  Jehovah.  He,  the  Arm  of  Jehovah,  was  a  sin-offering. 
He  was  a  power,  the  mightiest  power  to  atone  sin.  Life  of 
him  was  yielded  in  the  movement  of  atonement  for  sin.  Je- 
hovah was  pleased.  The  third  line  is  the  great  utterance  of 
the  new  thought.  **  He  shall  see."  Dead,  but  yet  he  shall 
see.  Here  is  a  statement  of  a  new  fact.  Here  is  another  ele- 
ment in  this  marvellous  something  which  the  prophet  had 
heard,  which  seemed  to  his  own  mind  impossible  to  win  cre- 
dence; for  he  says:  **  Who  shall  believe  what  we  have  heard } " 
He  shall  see  seed.  The  former  strophe  closes  with  the  ques- 
tion:— 

Who  will  think  of  his  generation  ? 

For  he  is  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living. 

The  answer  is  simply  that  **  he  shall  see  seed.**     Nor  this 
alone,  but  that  "length  of  days  shall  be  his'*  also.     There  is 
no  limitation  on  his  life.     His  eyes  shall  see  his  generation. 
The  prophet  will  not  permit  mistake  on  this  important 
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feature  of  his  message.  He  repeats  the  tristich  in  the  follow- 
ing four  lines: —  ' 

Yea,  Jehovah  was  pleased. 

By  his  hand  he  shall  prosper. 

Of  the  travail  of  his  soul  he  shall  see,  shall  be  satisfied* 

By  knowledge  of  him  the  righteous  God  shall  effect  righteousness. 

The  facts  of  the  pleasure  of  Jehovah  and  of  this  seeing  by 
him  of  his  seed,  are  repeated  from  the  former  lines.  But  it 
is  additional  to  state  that  Jehovah  shall  prosper  him,  and  that 
he  who  has  been  the  sufferer  shall  be  satisfied  in  what  he  sees. 
But  the  great  and  significant  line  is  the  last  one  of  these  four, 
if  one  may  dare  to  describe  differences  of  magnitude  where 
all  seem  beyond  measurement.  It  is  asserted  that  knowledge 
of  him  is  that  power  by  which  Jehovah,  the  righteous  God, 
shall  make  righteous.  Righteousness,  when  accomplished, 
needs  no  justification.  It  is  not  open  to  condemnation.  The 
great  truth  declared  is,  righteous  by  knowledge  of  him:  Jeho- 
vah's  method  of  making  righteous  is  by  knowledge  of  him. 
^*  Who  will  believe  what  we  have  heard  .•^** 

V. 
There  remains  but  the  conclusion  of  this  wonderful  chap- 
ter to  be  considered.  But  before  considering  it,  one  reniark 
must  be  made  concerning  the  form  of  the  chapter.  The  in- 
troduction is  in  two  parts,  a  tetrastich  and  a  tristich.  Three 
and  four  are  the  numbers  that  prevail  throughout.  Thus  each 
strophe  is  made  up  of  twelve  lines — three  times  four.  There 
are  three  strophes.  The  conclusion  is  identical  in  character 
with  the  introduction.  It  is  made  up  of  a  tetrastich  and  a 
tristich.  We  believe  that  at  the  basis  of  all  the  marvellous 
utterance  of  the  Old  Testament  lie  numbers,  just  as  at  the 
basis  of  the  flower-kingdom  is  found  the  dominance  of  num- 
ber. That  investigations  along  this  line  will  pour  a  flood  of 
light  on  much  now  obscure  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  is  an 
abiding  faith  with  me. 
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The  conclusion  is  as  follows: — 

My  Servant  is  for  many  and  bears  their  transgressions, 
Therefore,  I  will  make  for  him  portion  in  many, 
And  he  shall  have  portion  as  spoil  with  the  strong ; 
For  whom  he  exposed  his  life  unto  death. 
Yea,  with  sinners  he  was  numbered, 
And  he  bore  the  sins  of  many. 
And  made  atonement  for  sinners. 

There  is  limitation  expressed  in  the  first  line.  For  many — 
it  is  a  phrase  of  limitation.  My  Servant  bears  their  trans- 
gressions. The  fact,  not  the  method,  is  here  given.  The 
thapter  has  suggested  the  method.  Many  shsll  be  the  portion 
of  him.  The  many  and  the  strong,  for  whom  he  died,  he 
shall  have  portion  with  dolA,  Such  is  the  brief  teaching  of 
the  first  four  lines.  The  same  thought  had  been  spoken  be- 
fore,  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  chapter.  So  important  is  the 
thought  that  now  again  it  is  rehearsed.  Indeed,  the  last  three 
lines  is  but  another  repetition. 

Yea,  with  sinners  he  was  numbered. 
And  he  bore  the  sins  of  many. 
And  made  atonement  for  sinners. 

Perhaps  these  three  lines  will  give  us  some  light  upon  this 
word  "many,"  which  appears  three  times  in  this  conclusion. 
It  would  seem  that  "bore  the  sins"  and  "made  atonement" 
were  synonymous  expressions.  At  least,  that  the  same  pe- 
culiar and  unique  fact  is  set  forth  in  each  expression.  Then, 
"sinners"  and  **the  many"  are  interchangeable.  The  logic 
of  the  lines  is,  that  he  who  was  numbered  with  sinners  is  he 
who  bears  their  sins.  Among  them,  but  not  like  them; 
among  them,  and  taking  away  their  burdens;  among  them, 
and  making  atonement  for  them ;  this  is  he  who  is  My  Servant, 
this  is  he  who  is  the  Arm  of  Jehovah.  His  portion  is  many. 
These  are  the  things  the  prophet  has  heard.  So  mysterious, 
even  to  him,  that  he  says: — 

Who  hath  believed  what  we  have  heard. 
And  unto  whom  shall  we  reveal? 
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They  who  believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God, 
shall  believe  in  the  prophet's  words;  for  unto  all  others  it  is 
incredible.  They  Who  have  had  their  transgressions  borne  by 
the  Saviour  will  believe.  They  who  see  the  Christ  in  suffer- 
ing for  them  will  believe,  for  such  seeing  opens  up  the  heart 
unto  his  loving  sorrow,  and  this  leads  to  a  return  movement 
unto  God. 
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ARTICLE    X. 
PRIMEVAL   MAN. 

BY   THE   REV.   SMITH    B.    GOODENOW,    BATTLE   CREEK,   IOWA. 

• 

The  Hebrew  Bible  fixes  the  placing  of  Adam  in  Eden  at  about  4000 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  current  Usher  chronology  has  it  4004 
years ;  but  the  most  reliable  reckoning  of  the  Hebrew  increases  it  to  4102 
years.  So  that  6000  years  from  Adam  expire  in  a.  d.  1898.  This  expiration, 
within  four  years  from  now,  of  the  six  week  days  of  human  history  (since 
**one  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years,'*  2  Pet.  iii.  8),  is  drawing 
some  attention  to  the  speedy  opening  of  the  seventh  thousand  years,  or 
sabbatic  day  of  human  history,  as  a  supposed  millennial  epoch  described  in 
Revelation  (xx.  I-7). 

But  in  a  different  quarter  there  is  an  awakened  interest  in  the  scientific 
question  :  How  are  we  to  reconcile  so  short  a  period  of  human  existence  as 
the  six  thousand  years  of  Hebrew  chronology,  now  about  expiring,  with  the 
accumulating  geologic  facts,  which  go  to  show,  by  human  fossils  and  relics 
of  human  handiwork,  that  man  has  existed  on  the  earth  much  more  than  six 
thousand  years?  The  Septuagint,  or  earliest  Greek  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  translated  from  the  Hebrew  about  200  B.  c,  allows  some  fifteen 
hundred  years  more  than  the  six  thousand  ;  but  this  is  thought  not  sufficient 
for  the  geologic  demands.     What  more  can  be  done  about  it  ? 

In  order  \o  forestall  this  alleged  difficulty  of  science,  some  biblical  scholars 
are  trying  to  invalidate  the  early  chronology  of  the  Bible,  from  Adam  to 
Abraham,  as  given  in  Genesis  v.  and  xi.;  so  as,  by  having  no  Bible  chronology 
of  early  times,  to  allow  science  full  sweep  for  speculation  as  to  the  antiquity 
of  man. 1 

The  present  writer  is  fully  convinced  that  these  endeavors  to  do  away 
with  the  Bible  chronology  cannot  succeed ;  and,  further,  does  not  entertain 
that  apprehension  that  any  greater  antiquity  for  man  than  the  Bible 
chronology  allows,  will  be  positively  proved  by  science  ;  so  that  he  does  not 
feel  that  need  of  **  hedging  "  (  to  use  a  term  current  in  worldly  business  ),  in 
behalf  of  the  Bible,  which  is  stirring  many  scholars.  For  we  believe  that  the 
geologists  of  our  day  are  somewhat  infatuated  with  the  idea  that  they  know 
the  rate  with  which  nature's  changes  proceeded  in  prehistoric  times.  Where- 
as, we  have  no  witnesses  ( except  God )  to  testify  at  what  an  amazing  pace 
vast  developments  might  leap  forward  in  the  young  gush  of  nature  under  new 

1  See  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  April,  1873,  pp.  323-331  ;  April,  1890, 
pp.  285-303. 
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conditions, — such  developments  as   require  ages  under  the  settled  environ- 
ment of  the  present. 

Nevertheless  we  are  ready,  in  our  life-long  research  of  Scripture,  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  to  those  that  feel  it  needful  to  be  prepared  against  any 
emergency,  with  time  enough  on  hand  to  allow  modern  science  full  sweep 
in  its  venturesome  theorizing.  It  can  do  no  harm  to  be  fore-armed,  even 
though  we  expect  modem  science  to  grow  more  sober  and  modest  as  it  in- 
creases in  age  ;  it  may  finally  withdraw  its  challenge  against  God's  testimony 
as  to  the  time  of  his  own  handiwork,  at  least  in  primeval  eras,  where  there  is 
no  other  witness  to  speak.  Yet  we  are  the  more  willing  to  aid  in  discovering 
time  enough  for  every  exigency,  in  harmony  with  God's  word,  in  order  to 
check  ( if  possible )  the  present  tendency  to  undervalue  and  undermine  the 
chronology  of  the  Bible,  which  we  consider  one  of  the  main  bulwarks  of  its 

strength. 

OUR    METHOD. 

What,  then,  is  our  method  of  finding  time  enough  for  all  geologic 
emergencies  without  impairing  in  the  least  the  Bible  chronology?  We  find 
thf  ample  time  desired  in  the  very  place  where  reverent  geology  has  all 
along  been  finding  it, — not  within  the  Adamic  limit  of  Bible  chronology,  but 
before  that  Adamic  limit  (at  the  garden  of  Eden)  begins,  in  the  six  unmeas- 
ured days  of  creation.  It  is  now  universally  allowed  that  there  is  lime  enough 
in  those  six  untimed  periods  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  geology.  Each  "  day  " 
may  be  thousands  of  years  in  length  ;  and  the  **  sixth  day  "  may  be  as  long  as 
any  day  before  it.  And  the  last  half  of  the  sixth  day,  wherein  man  was  being 
created^  from  his  physical  manhood  on  to  his  full  spiritual  manhood  in  Eden, 
may  have  occupied  many  thousands  of  years,  with  successive  generations  of  in- 
cipient, decaying,  physical  men,  before  the  completed  spiri/uai  A  dam  emerged 
(for  aught  the  Bible  contains),  if  science  should  insist  on  claiming  human  fos- 
sils so  old  as  that. 

In  short,  our  claim  is,  that  Gen.  i.  27  may  cover  any  amount  of  time  that 
the  discovered  facts  of  human  palaeontology  may  require. 

All  advocates  of  the  evolution  theory  will  at  once  accept  this  view.  And 
they  are  welcome  to  find,  if  they  can,  their  needed  '*  missing  links  "  among 
the  fossils- of  that  palaeolithic  age  of  unfinished  physical  man  which  we  here 
concede  to  have  possibly  existed.  But  we  ourselves  reject  the  idea  of  a  long 
evolutionary  process f  a,nd  hold  to  immediate  creation,  in  only  two  steps: 
first,  the  physical  or  animal  man  ;  and  second,  the  spiritual  or  godlike  man, — 
with  an  undefined  length  of  time  between, — as  recorded  in  Genesis  (i.  27-ii.  7). 

It  was  all  in  "  the  sixth  day  "  of  creation.  But  the  human  dody  or 
physical  being  may  have  been  **  created"  at  mid-day;  and  the  inbreathing 
of  the  higher  divine  spiril,  whereby  the  individual  Adam  became  **  a  living 
soul "  complete,  may  have  been  at  the  close  of  the  day  ;  with  possibly  many 
generations  of  time  and  physical  propagation  between,  as  intimated  at  the 
start  (see  i.  27,  28). 

That  man  at  first  was  mortal,  like  other  creatures,  giving  opportunity  for 
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human  fossils  in  that  pre-Eden  era,  is  rendered  quite  plausible  by  the  fact, 
that  it  was  not  till  after  the  completed  Adam  appeared  ( ii.  7  ),  that  an  Eden- 
enclosure  was  fitted  up  for  him  (  ver.  8-15  ),  an<l  a  "  tree  of  life  "  furnished  to 
him,  as  if  to  guard  him  from  outside  perils  and  to  keep  him  from  a  mortality 
before  inevitable.  When  he  sinned,  he  lost  the  •*  tree  of  life  "  which  had 
saved  him  from  death,  and  fell  back  to  the  outside  reign  of  mortality. 

Of  course,  any  attempt  to  explain  the  particulars  of  such  an  unaccus- 
tomed view  must  be  of  the  nature  of  hypothesis.  And  while  we  venture  to 
name  a  few  points  of  conjecture,  and  our  reasons  for  them,  we  want  to  be 
understood  as  only  theorizing,  not  giving  positive  opinions  or  doctrines  to  be 
maintained  either  by  ourselves  or  others.  Mere  Scripture  theory  here  serves 
to  offset  the  mere  geologic  theory  calling  for  it.  Let  us  try,  then,  to  answer 
hypothetically  two  or  three  questions  that  will  at  once  be  asked. 

UNITY  OF   THE    RACE. 

I.  If  a  race  of  men,  physically  such,  existed  for  generations  long  before 
the  perfected  spiritual  man  Adam,  what  became  of  that  race,  when  "  the  first 
man  Adam" — the  first  complete  man — began?  Must  they  not  still  survive? 
and  does  not  this  necessitate  a  denial  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race  ?  *©y 
no  means,  we  answer.  If  God  so  chose,  he  could  readily  bring  about  an 
extinction  of  all  else  of  that  race  at  about  the  close  of  the  sixth  day,  when  he 
used  the  individual  Adam  for  development  into  a  new  race.  And  this  could 
occur  as  simply  and  as  naturally  as  in  previous  extinctions  of  species,  which 
all  geology  teaches,  whether  at  the  **  evenings  "  following  the  **  mornings  '* 
of  creation,  or  at  other  points  of  time. 

In  A.  D.  1655,  the  French  scholar  Peyrerius  broached  the  theory  of  **  Pre- 
adamite  Man."  But  that  view  made  the  preadamites  to  be  our  still  sur- 
viving human  race  complete  as  we  are  now  ;  while  Adam  and  his  family  were 
regarded  as  merely  the  selected  Jewish  race,  preserved  afterwards  in  part 
from  the  flood,  which  was  looked  upon  as  only  a  limited  disaster  confined  to 
the  Jewish  or  Adamic  family.  Such  a  crude  theory  we  of  course  utterly 
repudiate.  Our  hypothesis  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  of  an  extinct  prehistoric 
race,  physically  but  not  spiritually  human,  and  only  uamable  as  preadamite 
man  in  the  sense,  that  they  were  the  unfinished  race  of  men, — the  bodily 
mould  for  our  humanity  ;  which  mould  was  broken  (so  to  speak),  in  the  common 
fate  of  other  lost  fossil  species,  when  the  consummated  perfect  Adam  was 
reached.  ^ 

1  If  any  one,  accepting  our  hypothesis  in  general,  should  proceed  to 
imagine  that  some  at  least  of  the  primeval  imperfect  race  may  have  survived, 
and  furnished  the  much-inquired-after  wife  of  Cain  in  the  **  land  of  Nod  " 
(  Gen.  iv.  16, 17),  as  well  as  the  "daughters  of  men"  put  in  contrast  with  the 
Adamic  **  sons  of  God,"  producing  *'  giants  "  bodily,  and  monsters  morally 
(as  told  in  vi.  1-4  ) ;  — such  a  speculation  is  of  no  practical  account,  since  the 
universal  flood  (vii.  21-23)  soon  swept  away  all  races  except  a  remnant  from 
Adam  and  Eve.  Not  until  scientific  research  shall  have  positively  found  some 
human  race  actually  without  a  conscience  or  spirit-soul,  can  any  question  be 
raised  against  the  presumption  of  universal  extinction  for  all  humanity  save 
the  family  of  Noah. 
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There  is  nothing  contrary  to  reason  or  to  science  in  the  claim  of  such  a 
loss  of  an  imperfect  human  species.  Indeed,  the  indications  of  geology 
suggest  two  stages  of  advancement  in  the  most  ancient  human  fossils  dis- 
covered. Says  Professor  G.  F.  Wright  in  the  Biblioikeca  Sacra'A  **  Be- 
tween the  polished-stone  period  (or  Neolithic,  according  to  Lubbock's 
classification  )  and  the  Palxolithic  period,  or  the  period  in  which  flint 
implements  show  no  signs  of  having  been  ground,  there  is  a  wide  sepa- 
ration, which  no  student  of  the  subject  can  fail  to  recognize  as  of  great  sig- 
nificance. It  is  the  evidence  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  Palaeolithic  period 
that  now  attracts  the  principal  attention  of  students  of  this  subject.*'  More- 
over, the  c^tainty  that  there  was  some  cataclysm  or  crisis  extinguishing 
species  between  the  earlier,  or  Palaeolithic,  and  the  later,  or  Neolithic,  age  of 
human  remains,  appears  from  the  geologic  fact  mentioned  by  the  same 
writer,  thus  : — 

**  The  explorations  by  a  committee  of  scientific  men — of  whom  Mr. 
Evans  and  Sir  John  Lubbock  are  members — of,  among  others,  Kent's  cavern, 
in  Torquay,  England,  fully  substantiate  the  evidence  that  had  been  before 
addiiced  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  cave  was  inhabited  by  men  of  the 
Palaeolithic  period,  at  a  time  when  the  mammoth  (  elepkas  primigenius)^  the 
woolly  rhinoceros,  the  cave  bear,  the  cave  hyena,  the  reindeer,  and  many 
other  extinct  gigantic  mammalia,  abounded  in  England.  These  remains  are 
separated  from  later  species  and  more  recent  marks  of  man's  presence  above 
them  by  a  continuous  layer  of  stalagmite,  from  one  to  three  feet  thick  ;  and 
bones  of  existing  species  are  conspicuous  for  their  absence  from  the  lower 
deposit." 

Now,  since  various  other  species  of  animals  became  extinct  after  man  in 
some  condition  was  present,  as  seen  by  the  Palae'olithic  fossils;  there  is  no 
reason  known  why  the  then-existent  species  of  animal  man  may  not  also  have 
become  extinct,  between  the  Palxolithic  and  the  Neolithic  age,  that  is,  at  the 
end  of  **  the  sixth  day," — being  succeeded  by  the  now-existent  and  newly 
created  or  perfected  human  race  of  Adam,  the  fossils  of  which  are  those 
found  in  the  new,  or  Neolithic,  age  of  geology.  Our  view  of  **  the  six  days  " 
oi  zxt.z.'CxQVk  ?&  actual  days  oi  "light"  followed  by  actual  nights  of  "dark- 
ness" (their  length  being  undefined ),  will  corroborate  this  view,  of  dark- 
ness (  and  consequent  crisis  in  nature  )  as  following  "  the  sixth  day." 

Nor  is  there  wanting  in  the  Bible  narrative  some  intimation  of  a  possible 
cataclysm  or  crisis  in  creation  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  day,  as  well  as  of  the 
previous  days.  After  the  full  perfecting  of  Adam  (at  ii.  7),  and  the  estab- 
lishing of  Adam  in  the  Eden  fitted  up  for  hini  ( at  ii.  8-17  ),  we  are  next  told 
(at  ver.  18-20),  ** And  the  Lord  God  said,  It  is  not  good  that  the  man 
should  be  alone ;  I  will  make  him  an  helpmeet  for  him.  And  out  of  the 
ground  the  Lord  God  formed  every  beast  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl  of  the 
air,  and  brought  them  unto  Adam,  to  see  what  he  would  call  them.  .  .  .  And 
Adam  gave  names  to  aU  cattle.  .  .  .  But  for  Adam  there  was  not  found  an 

1  April,  1873,  p.  382. 
VOL.  LL    NO.  aoi.  u 
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helpmeet  for  him.*'     Here  are  two  singular  points  given,  which  need   to  be 
accounted  for. 

(i)  An  interval  of  time  between  the  existence  and  action  of  the  com- 
plete Adam,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  strange  originating  of  Eve,  on  the  other 
hand.  Whereas,  the  earlier  account  ( at  i.  27,  28  )  represents  the  creation  of 
male  and  female  as  if  simultaneous,  with  an  immediate  direction  for  propa- 
gating the  race.  This  seeming  discrepancy  is  at  once  adjusted,  if  we  suppose 
that  the  sexes  of  the  unperfected  man  at  once  existed  and  propagated  as  in 
chapter  i.,  which  is  according  to  the  teachings  of  natural  science ;  but  that 
after  a  time,  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  day,  some  crisis  obliterated  the  unper- 
fected race, — except  that  the  physical  form  of  one  drowned  individual  wa» 
providentially  rescued  and  used  for  perfecting  a  new  and  complete  humanity,, 
as  in  the  second  chapter. 

In  this  view,  chap.  i.  26-28  is  a  first  exhibit  of  the  divine  plan  and  its 
tutzvXxQXi  summed  up  as  a  whole  ^ — so  as  to  complete  the  "six  days"  and 
bring  out  the  Sabbath  institution  ( at  ii.  1-3  ) ;  while  chap.ii.  4-25  is  a  second 
exhibit  of  the  executed  plan,  with  fuller  details  (especially  of  the  sixth  day*» 
work);  the  creation  of  man  being  shown  in  its  two  stages  at  ver.  7,  and  the 
new  and  strange  j^roduction  of  woman  being  shown  afterwards  ( as  a  neces- 
sity of  the  race  extinction),  coming  in  the  *<  deep  sleep  *'  that  naturally  closed 
the  sixth  day  of  creation  .1 

This  view  is  not  affected,  whether  we  consider  the  two  chapters  as  two 
different  documents  used  by  the  writer  (  Moses ),  or  as  merely  two  recitals, — 
one  in  general,  the  other  in  detail, — prepared  by  one  and  the  same  writer. 
But  such  a  view  as  presented  by  our  theory  throws  light  on  the  peculiar  and 
non-scientific  creation  of  Eve,  which  has  always  puzzled  students  of  the 
Bible.  Only  a  single  human  body  was  recovered  from  the  extinct  race,  as  the 
man-form  which  God  had  ** formed" — through  undefined  lapse  of  time — 
**  from  the  dust  of  the  ground  *' — this  being  the  record  of  a  first  stage  given  at 
ver.  7.  And  this  one  human  form,  when  perfected  into  Adam,  seems  to  have 
contained  the  elements  of  both  sexes  ;  so  that  woman  came  forth  by  separa- 
tion, not  by  simultaneous  double  creation,  as  at  the  start  ( in  chap.  i.). 
Perhaps  the  anomalous  re-creation  of  Adam  required  this  anomalous  non- 
scientific  evolution  of  sex.^ 

{2)  A  second  difficulty  in  the  account  is  the  fact  that  at  ii.  19,  in  the 
midst  of  divine  planning  as  to  a  needed  *'  helpmeet  "  for  man  (  begun  at  ver. 

1  Gen.  ii.  2  says :  **  And  on  the  seventh  day  God  ended  his  work 
which  he  had  made.'*  The  Samaritan  copy  avoids  this  seeming  discrepancy 
by  reading  here  **  on  the  sixth  day."  But  may  it  not  rather  be  true,  that 
the  work  of  creation  ended  with  the  sixth  day  at  ii.  7,  with  the  work  of  provi- 
dence going  on  the  seventh  day  through  chap.  ii.  (  as  it  siill  goes  on  ) ;  so 
that,  the  furnishing  of  the  Eden  residence,  the  instructions  given  to  Adam, 
and  the  providing  of  a  helpmeet  (  which  items  finish  up  that  chapter ),  were 
indeed  a  providential  ending  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  created  work  of  the 
sixth  day?  If  so,  man's  first  day  of  life  being  the  seventh  day  of  creation, 
the  first  day  of  Adam  and  Eve  together  was  the  eighth  day,  or  the  first  day 
of  a  new  week. 
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18  and  continued  to  the  close  of  ver.  20),  we  have  the  statement:  ''And 
out  of  the  ground  the  Lord  God  formed  every  beast  of  the  field,"  etc., — as  if 
here  came  in  the  creation  of  animals,  after  the  completed  formation  of  man 
in  ver.  7.  This  looks  like  a  contradiction  of  chap,  i.,  which  finishes  the 
creation  of  animals  before  the  creation  of  man.  But  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch has  a  different  reading,  —  «*  the  Lord  God  ONCE  more  formed  every 
beast,"  etc.  So  also,  the  Septuagint  has  "  In,"  still  or  yet  further  formed. 
As  if  there  had  been  a  crisis  or  wasting  of  animals,  now  followed  by  a  new 
furnishing  of  species  here  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  day.  However,  this  is 
not  decisive ;  for,  instead  of  the  Samaritan  reading,  we  may  suppose  that  our 
Revisers  should  have  translated  the  Hebrew  as  a  pluperfect ^  **  had  formed," 
as  in  ver.  8. 

The  striking  feature  here  is,  that  the  interposed  arraying  of  all  the 
animals  in  sight  of  Adam,  for  him  to  inspect  and  to  name,  was  evidently 
meant  to  convince  Adam  that  there  was  no  creature  to  be  found  as  a  fit  com- 
panion to  him.  This  review  and  naming  of  creatures  is  begun  by  God's 
statement,  *'  It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be  alone  ;  I  will  make 
him  an  helpmeet  for  him."  And  it  closes  with  this  statement,  ''  Adam  gave 
names  to  all,  .  .  .  but  for  Adam  there  was  not  found  an  helpmeet  for  him." 
Whereupon,  God  proceeds  at  once  to  the  formation  of  Eve.  In  view  of  this 
account,  how  plausible  the  idea,  that  God,  having  chosen  for  completion  but 
one  individual  from  a  perished  race,  thought  best  to  impress  upon  this  per- 
fected individual  the  fact  that  he  was  the  sole  survivor  of  his  kind,*  and  that 
only  Sovereign  Power  could  give  him  a  suitable  mate,  as  he  saw  that  all 
other  creatures  had.  This  then  is  a  rational  ground  for  the  hypothesis  of  a 
perished  race^  as  here  presented. 

FURTHER   QUERIES. 

2.  Another  question  may  be  asked  :  Is  not  our  theory  inconsistent 
with  I  Cor.  XV.  45  ( Revision ),  **  And  so  it  is  written,  the  first  man  Adam 
became  a  living  soul"?  We  reply:  He  who  when  finished  "became  a 
living  soul,"  was  indeed  "  the  first  man  Adam  "  complete.  The  Bible  was 
given  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  our  present  historical  human  race ;  and  it 
knows  nothing  and  cares  nothing  about  pre-existent  races.  Our  theory  does 
not  pretend  to  be  Scripture  teaching  ;  it  is  extra-biblical,  and  only  asks  to  be 
received  as  not  forbidden  by  the  Scriptures.  As  to  Gen.  v.  i,  2,  it  is  certainly 
true,  that  God  called  their  name  Adam  IN  THE  day  when  they  were 
created  " ;  namely,  in  the  sixth  day  wherein  both  stages  of  their  creation 
were  completed. 

If  any  one  should  deem  our  theory  too  great  a  modification  of  the  cur- 
rent literal  understanding  of  Adam  and  Eve's  creation,  we  would   simply 

^  "Adam  was  created,  and  his  wife  in  his  side,  and  (afterward)  he 
showed  her  to  him." — Book  of  Jubilees,  A.  D.  100.  "That  is,  she  was 
created  at  the  same  time  with  Adam,  but  in  and  within  him,  and  it  was  only 
afterward  that  she  became  a  separate  creature." — Professor  Schodde,  in 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  (Jan.,  1886),  p.  58. 
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suf^gest, — that  the  other  scheme,  for  lengthening  the  antiquity  of  man  by 
destroying  the  chronology  of  Genesis,  looks  far  more  like  a  wresting  of 
Scripture,  and  a  rending  of  its  plain  import  in  chap,  v.,  xi.,  than  does  any- 
thing here  proposed  concerning  the  account  of  double  formation  in 
chap,  i.,  ii. 

3.  There  is  a  still  further  question  :  Since  the  primeval  man  is  here 
treated  as  a  mere  unfinished  or  animal  race,  before  the  first  complete  man 
Adam  existed,  could  the  primeval  creature  be  rightly  called  **man  '*?  No, 
we  answer,  not  in  the  biblical  sense,  as  denoting  the  present  race  of  morally 
accountable  beings,  possessed  of  a  spirit  from  God  as  well  as  a  body  from  the 
dust.  But  for  the  uses  of  geology,  and  in  the  discussion  uf  fossils  as  indicat- 
ing the  age  of  races  and  of  species,  the  title  **  man  *'  applies  simply  to  the 
physical  creature  of  that  structure,  with  no  great  capacity  required.  And  in 
the  sense  of  words  as  used  by  modern  science,  no  higher  than  the  highest 
animal  nature  is  requisite  to  express  the  geological  status  of  man.  For, 
animal  intelligence  in  its  fullest  development  greatly  resembles  human 
thought. 

Indeed,  many  of  our  most  distinguished  scientists  are  agnostics  and 
sceptics,  denying  that  man  has  any  higher  or  spirit  nature,  or  that  he  is  any- 
thing more  than  the  highest  species  of  the  animal  races.  Of  course,  all  such 
thinkers  must  regard  the  unfinished  primeval  man  that  we  speak  of  as  being 
full  manhood  complete  :  with  no  new  creation  or  new  nature  given  to  Adam, 
but  only  an  evolution  of  primeval  faculty.  With  such  unbelievers  we  can 
have  no  contention.  If  they  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  that  they  have  a 
spirit-soul,  and  insist  on  ranking  themselves  as  merely  the  highest  grade  of 
animals,  they  put  their  origin  just  where  we  put  it, — in  the  times  of  the 
earliest  human -like  fossils  ;  and  our  theory  remains  unimpaired. 

We  simply  add  to  their  materialistic  view  our  spiritualistic  biblical 
doctrine  ;  declaring,  as  in  Job  (xxxii.  8),  **  But  there  is  a  spirit  in  man, 
and  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  hath  given  them  understanding.'*  And  we 
see  this  higher  bestowment  announced  in  Gen.  ii.  1  2&  the  second  stage  of 
human  creation: — **and  (God)  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of 
life,  and  man  BECAME  a  living  souP'  in  God's  image,  no  longer  merely 
human  but  also  divine.  The  perfect  man  is  later  than  the  first  formed  physi- 
cal humanity  ;  and,  according  to  the  theory  here  broached,  there  may  have 
been  a  long  interval  between. 

Our  view  is  exactly  the  scientific  view  ;  only  we  carry  the  development  a 
step  farther  on,  and  insist  that  ever  since  Adam  ( if  not  always  before  )  man 
has  a  soul  as  well  as  a  body,  a  spirit-substance  as  well  as  a  matter-substance. 
And  we  are  sure  that  whatever  physical  humanity  may  have  existed  before 
Adam,  it  was  with  the  finished  Adam  and  Eve  of  the  Bible  that  accountable 
human  spirits  began. 
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ARTICLE  XI. 
CRITICAL  NOTES. 

THE   OLD   SYRIAC   VERSION    OF    THE    LORD'S    PRAYER:    ITS 
RENDERING   OF   'EniOTZIOZ. 

The  recent  discovery  of  a  MS.  of  the  entire  Curetonian  Syriac  Gospels 
has  awakened  fresh  interest  in  the  Syriac  versions  of  the  New  Testament.  A 
new  edition  of  Dr.  Murdock*s  translation  has  also  appeared.^  This  is  from 
the  Peshito  version,  which,  though  certainly  as  early  as  the  fourth  century, 
is,  in  the  general  opinion  of  scholars,  later  than  the  Curetonian.  Both  these 
versions  have  been  called  in  to  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  that  much  discussed 
word  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  ^tum^ios.  Tbv  (Lprop  iifiQif  rbv  hrtobcMv,  "  our  daily 
bread." 

I  wish  to  recall  attention  to  the  rendering  found  in  the  Curetonian  or  Old 
Syriac.  The  word  in  Hebrew  characters  is  (<J^DKi  and  may  be  Anglicized 
with  Continental  vowel  sounds,  aMlfta,  showing  its  correspondence  to  the 
English  amen.  Our  two  questions  are,  of  course,  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word?  and  What  is  the  value  of  its  testimony  to  the  meaning  of  its  Greek 
original  ? 

The  meaning  of  the  Syriac  word  is  sufficiently  attested  by  its  biblical 
usage.  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  used  once,  adverbially,  to  translate 
dtairai>r6f,  ^*  always  a  conscience  void  of  offence"  (Acts  xxiv.  16);  several 
times,  wpocKaprepiia^  **  continued  steadfastly^*  (Acts  ii.  46);  also  rvKV&ij  thine 
often  infirmities"  (1  Tim.  v.  23);  Tpoff/xiyw,  **  continuetA  in  supplications" 
(i  Tim.  V.  5);  iKTCpCaSf  " prayer  was  made  zt;/M^«/  ceasing ^^  [Rev.  earnestly], 
(Acts  xii.  5);  ddcdXctTrot,  ** remembering  without  ceasing^*  (i  Thess.  i.  3). 
These  examples,  being  outside  of  the  Gospels,  arc  from  the  Peshito  version. 

In  the  Old  Testament,  where  amino  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  it  regularly 
represents,  often  adverbially,  the  Hebrew  n^DR.     It  is  found  in  every  part  of 

the  Old  Testament,  except  the  Psalms,  which  are  acknowledged  to' be  peculiar. 
Thus  Aaron's  breastplate  is  a  memorial  **  continually  "  (Ex.  xxviii.  29).  The 
burnt  offering  is  **  continual**  (xxix.  42).  The  fire  is  to  be  *  *  fzrr "  on  the 
altar  (Lev.  vi.  13).  The  shew-bread  is  ** continual**  (Num.  iv.  7).  Nine  times 
in  the  twenty-ninth  chapter  of  Numbers  the  word  is  applied  to  the  "daily 
bamt  offering."    The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  ^*  always**  upon  the  land  of  prom- 

*  The  Syriac  New  Testament.  By  James  Murdock,  S.  T.  D.  With  an 
Historical  Introduction,  by  Horace  L.  Hastings,  and  a  Bibliographical  Ap- 
pendix, by  Isaac  H.  Hall,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D. 
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ise  (Deut.  xi.  12).  Elisha  passeth  by  *^  continually^^  (2  Kings  iv.  9).  The 
trumpets  sound  '•*' continually'*''  before  the  ark  (i  Chron.  xvi.  6).  And  so  on 
in  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Proverbs,  Isaiah  (**  continually  uf¥)n  the  watch-tower," 
xxi.  8),  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel  (**  men  of  continual  employment,'-'  xxxix.  14),  Dan- 
iel, and  elsewhere.  I  have  verified  more  than  sixty  examples  in  which  amina 
translates  l^n*     The  Syriac  word,  then,  according  to  biblical  usage,  means 

continual,  constant.  The  dictionaries,  covering  a  wider  than  biblical  usage, 
give  the  meanings,  stabilise  constans^  assicfuus,  perpetuus.  The  meaning,  then, 
of  the  whole  phrase  would  be,  **  Our  constant  supply  of  bread." 

Next,  what  is  the  value  of  this  testimony  as  to  the  meaning  of  irtoicios} 
Mr.  Chase  in  his  "  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Early  Church"  says:  "It  is  difficult 
to  see  that  it  represents  any  probable  meaning  of  irwOaun.^*  Carrying  out  a 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Cureton,  he  thinks  that  the  Greek  word,  not  being  under- 
stood by  the  translator,  was  represented  *'by  a  classical  phrase  about  bread  in 
the  Old  Testament,  slightly  changed."  *  Now  it  is  true  that  among  the  great 
variety  of  actions  to  which  the  Syriac  word  is  applied  in  the  Old  Testament, 
it  is  two  or  three  times  applied  to  eating  bread.  Mephibosheth  is  to  "eat 
bread  continually  at  David's  table  (2  Sam.  ix.  7,  10),  and  Jehoiachin  "  did  eat 
bread  continually^^  with  the  king  of  Babylon  (2  Kings  xxv.  29;  Jer.  lii.  33). 
These,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  are  the  only  cases  of  association  with  ordinary 
bread.  Twice,  also  adverbially,  it  is  used  of  the  shew-bread  (Num.  iv.  7 ; 
2  Chron.  ii.  4),  but  I  can  find  no  example  of  its  use  as  a  descriptive  epithet  of 
bread.  Even  if  we  assume,  perhaps  ungraciously,  that  the  translator  was  in 
serious  doubt,  ii  is  hard  to  see  how  his  mind  would  be  influenced  much  by  any 
"  classical  phrase  about  bread  in  the  Old  Testament." 

Without  admitting  any  presumption  against  the  Syriac  rendering,  in  esti- 
mating its  value  I  would  say  : — 

I.  The  rendering  is  simple  and  clear,  and  betrays  no  wavering  and  no 
effort  to  solve  an  etymological  difficulty.  In  this  last  respect  it  is  in  contrast 
with  the  Peshito  rendering,  which  means  "bread  of  our  necessity."  This 
seems  like  an  attempt  to  carry  out  a  certain  theory  of  the  etymology  of  the 
Greek  word,  viz.,  that  it  is  compounded  of  iin  and  o^fa,  the  latter  meaning 
essence n  that  which  is  essential,  then  that  which  is  necessary,  or  mbvia  mean- 
ing existence y  as  is  advocated  by  Cremer  in  his  Lexicon,  and  the  compound 
adjective  meaning  "  for,  i.  e.,  necessary  for,  existence."  The  Jerusalem  Syriac 
rendering  seems  to  have  a  similar  origin — **  bread  of  our  abundance,"  a6aUL 
having  the  sense  of  substance ^  then  wealth,  abundance.^  We  have  a  striking— 
I  might  say,  huge — example  of  this  kind  of  translation  in  Jerome's  supersttb- 
stantialem^  rendered  in  the  Wyclif  Testament  "  over  other  substance,"  though 
in  Luke  Jerome  left  standing— or  others  restored — the  Old  l^^XwCcotidianum, 
In  conUast  with  all  this,  the  Old  Syriac  gives  a  simple,  intelligible  word  that 

>  The  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Early  Church.  By  Frederic  Henry  Chase,  B.D. 
p.  51.     In  the  Series  of  Texts  and  Studies,  Cambridge  University  Press. 

^  I  know  nothing  at  first  hand  of  this  version,  but  am  indebted  for  the 
rendering  given  above,  as  for  other  favors,  to  my  friend  Dr.  Isaac  H.  Hall. 
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has  the  appearance  of  being  based  on  known  usage,  or  on  some  ground  other 
than  philological  reasoning. 

2.  Although  amina  does  not  indicate  a  conscious  attempt  at  etymologiz- 
ing, it  distinctly  supports  the  derivation  of  hrtodaun  from  ^ic&r,  the  participle 
of  iwt€wai.  This  participle,  in  taking  the  suffix  -lof,  would  by  regular  euphonic 
changes  become  ^louo*-,  very  nearly  as  its  feminine  becomes  iwiovaa.  We 
must  distinguish,  in  meaning,  the  participle  from  the  adjective.  The  ending 
-tos  is  like  the  English  -y.  Compare  •*  snowing**  and  "snowy."  *0  hruiw 
^prof,  literally  '*  the  on-coming  bread,"  might  mean  the  next  loaf  that  should 
come  on  the  table,  but  6  Irioiwios  (Lpros  would  mean,  not  the  nexl,  but,  if  we 
had  such  a  word,  **fux/-y  bread,"  i.  e.,  bread  that  we  expect  continuously, 
continually,  the  constant  supply  of  bread.  If  the  point  be  pressed  that 
^Ttodfftat  is  a  very  unusual  word,  and  unlikely  to  arise  in  the  way  now  supposed, 
the  answer  is  that  it  comes  from  a  very  common  participle  by  means  of  a  suf- 
fix that  is  very  common.  The  participle  is  so  common  that  it  is  even  used 
substantively,  "ffiUpa  being  .understood,  for  "  the  next  day,"  -ivtovffa.  To  illus- 
lustrate  again  from  English,  if  one  should  coin  the  word  ''^ freet-y^*''  it  might 
seem  strange,  and  might  never  be  adopted  into  the  language,  but  it  would  be 
perfectly  intelligible,  so  long  as  we  say  **  freez-ing." 

3.  The  Old  Syriac  rendering  connects,  indirectly,  ^loiwios  with  the  He- 
brew *T^n.     If  the  Septuagint  and  later  Greek  versions  had  translated  this 

Hebrew  word  by  linobaun,  no  one  would  ever  have  doubted  the  meaning  of  the 
latter,  and  a  world  of  discussion  would  have  been  saved.  No  such  translation 
is  found,  but  we  do  find  that  this  one  Syriac  version  makes  hrwOatosthe  equiv- 
alent of  a  well  known  equivalent  of  l^R.     This  does  not  amount  to  much, 

but  it  is  something.  So  far  as  it  goes,  it  serves  to  identify  the  rare  Greek  word 
with  a  very  common  Hebrew  word. 

4.  The  early  date  of  the  Old  Syriac  version  ought  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. Bishop  Westcott  places  it  in  the  second  century.  The  fact  that  we 
hear  only  of  the  Gospels  in  this  version  points  to  a  very  early  origin.  Is  it, 
then,  improbable  that  the  version  reaches  back  into  the  influence  of  tradition, 
and  that  the  Syriac  rendering  gives  us  a  traditional  meaning? 

5.  We  may,  I  think,  go  further,  if  we  go  carefully.  X  assume  that 
the  speech  of  the  Jews  in  the  lime  of  Christ  was  bilingual — Aramaic,  or  early 
Jewish  Syriac,  and  Greek.  This  matter  is  fully  discussed  by  Professor  Had- 
ley  in  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary. 1  For  our  present  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to 
take  the  case  of  Paul  speaking  to  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem,  as  described  in  Acts 
xxii.  He  at  once  gained  the  attention  of  his  hearers  by  speaking  in  Aramaic 
("Hebrew  tongue").  They  evidently  expected  to  hear  him  speak  Greek. 
It  seems  that  they  would  have  understood  him  in  either  language,  but  the 
Aramaic  pleased  them.  This  may  have  been  because  the  Aramaic  was  their 
national  and  domestic  tongue,  and  they  were  more  familiar  with  it.  If  this 
was  true  of  the  multitude  in  their  chief  city,  it  would  be  emphatically  true  of 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  1590  (American  Edition). 
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the  dwellers  in  Galilee,  and  the  country  districts  generally.  It  mast  be,  there- 
fore, that  Jesus  largely  used  the  Aramaic  in  his  teachings.  The  Ix>rd's  Prayer 
certainly  was  spoken  by  him  in  Aramaic,  and  may  also  have  been  spoken  in 
Greek. 

In  regard  to  the  bilingual  character  of  this  Prayer,  two  suppositions  are 
possible,  (i)  Two  forms  of  the  Prayer  may  have  existed  side  by  side  from 
the  first.  Then  if  hrio{<run  was  in  the  Greek  form,  amfna,  or  some  modifica- 
tion of  it,  would  very  likely  have  been  in  the  other ;  so  that  both  words  would 
come  down  together,  and  a  very  early  Syriac  translator  of  the  Gospel  would 
find  his  word  supplied  by  tradition.  (2)  The  other  supposition  is  that  the 
prayer  in  Aramaic  was  strictly  the  original,  but  that  the  translation  into  Greek 
was  made  in  Palestine,  while  both  languages  were  familiar.  Now  a  large  part 
of  the  mystery  of  iwtownoSj  viz.,  its  isolation  in  the  language,  will  vanish,  if 
we  think  of  it  as  itself  a  translation.  Translators  are  inclined  to  coin  words. ^ 
But  if  the  Greek  word  is  a  translation,  where  shall  we  look  for  its  original? 
I  would  not  for  a  moment  entertain  the  idea  that  it  came  from  the  Curetonian 
version,  but  why  may  it  not  at  some  earlier  time  have  come  from  the  Aramaic, 
or  popular  Syriac,  word  which,  in  meaning  if  not  in  form,  was  afterwards 
represented  by  tfie  Curetonian  amlna  ? 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  the  rendering  **  daily  bread"  is  not  far  from 
the  meaning  of  the  Greek  original,  as  interpreted  by  the  early  Syriac.  It  came 
to  us,  no  doubt,  from  the  Old  Latin  coiidianum,  but  this  might  come  easily 
from  the  notion  of  continual.  The  affinity  of  **conlinual"  and  **  daily*'  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  parallelism  of  the  Received  version  of  Psalm  Ixxii.  15. 

*'  Prayer  also  shall  be  made  for  him  continually, 

And  daily  [Rev.  all  the  day  long]  shall  he  be  praised.'*' 

With  this  may  be  fitly  joined,  from  a  modern  Jewish  Prayer-Book,  the 
closing  words  of  The  Grace  after  Meals — "Thanks  for  the  food  wherewith 
thou  dost  feed  and  sustain  us  continually  [the  original  is  t^on]  every  day  and 

hour." 

Adelbert  College,  L.   S.  PoTWiN. 


II. 

SEMITIC   LITERARY    NOTES. 

A  REVIEW  of  the  products  of  recent  Semitic  study  shows  that  there  is  not 
only  no  diminution,  but  on  the  contrary  a  steady  increase  of  interest  in  the 
questions  connected  with  Old  Testament  philology  and  criticism,  and,  in  con- 
nection with  the  same  and  as  a  part  of  the  same  movement  and  endeavor,  in 
the  collateral  and  related  lines  of  Semitic  work.     It  may  fairly  be  said,  in  re- 

^  The  Septuagint  abounds  in  new  words,  many  of  which,  but  not  alU 
lived  to  find  place  in  the  New  Testament. 
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s(>ect  to  the  variety  of  the  results  and  the  multiplicity  of  methods  revealed  in 
reaching  them,  that  the  past  year  has  had  no  equal  among  the  recent  years  of 
the  revival  of  Semitic  investigation. 

Naturally  the  largest  part  of  the  material  is  connected  with  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  is  important  chiefly  because  of  that  fact.  But  in  the  reconstruction , 
of  religious  ideas  and  in  the  philological  influence  upon  comparative  religious 
study,  important  results  have  also  been  secured.  In  this  connection  it  must  be 
noted  that  the  centre  of  the  discussions  in  this  department  has  changed,  from 
the  mere  consideration  of  texts,  manuscripts,  and  their  interpretation,  to  the 
consideration  of  the  ideas  they  represent,  as  in  force  at  the  time  of  their  writing, 
and  the  bearing  of  this  fact  upon  the  natural  history  of  religion.  The  Tell- 
el-Amama  tablets  are  a  striking  illustration  of  this  fact.  Important  as  they 
are  in  themselves,  and  interesting  as  affording  a  fair  picture  of  the  practices  in 
vogue,  of  the  relation  of  the  Egyptian  court  to  its  subject  dependencies,  and  of 
the  diplomatic  methods  employed,  the  main  question  upon  which  they  cast  an 
almost  decisive  light  is  upon  the  possibility  of  extensive  literary  operations  in 
Palestine  and  vicinity  at  that  early  period,  among  other  peoples  than  those  im- 
mediately concerned.  To  be  sure,  conservative  scholars  have  hastened  with  a 
great  many  inferences  to  claim  that  their  views  have  been  confirmed,  though 
it  is  a  juster  estimate  to  wait  for  more  decisive  data  on  some  of  the  most  con- 
tested points. 

In  America  comparatively  little  has  been  produced  that  is  either  new  or 
important,  though  there  have  been  some  notable  advances  made  in  the  recog- 
nition and  acceptance  of  the  results  of  European  scholarship.  Germany  con  - 
tinues  to  be  the  productive  mother  of  the  science,  and  lo  her  we  must  look  for 
our  main  results.  French  scholars  have  given  us  something  too,  but  not  very 
much.  In  England  the  battle  rages  most  fiercely,  because  of  the  diversity  of 
the  conclusions  which  appear  to  be  drawn  from  exactly  the  same  facts.  How 
this  works  out  will  appear  in  the  examination  of  some  of  the  more  recent 
books. 

The  death  of  M.  Renan  removes  from  the  ranks  of  Semitic  scholars  a  fig- 
ure who  has  laid  the  whole  world  under  a  large  debt  for  his  immense  and  eru- 
dite work  in  connection  with  the  Corpus^ — a  work  the  magnitude  of  which 
only  those  who  have  carefully  gone  through  it  can  fully  appreciate.  Although 
his  position  with  reference  to  the  Scriptures  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments was  of  the  character  described  as  **  destructive"  in  the  hands  of  ex- 
perienced and  well-trained  men,  their  minds  could  not  but  feel  a  healthful  im- 
pulse from  contact  with  so  ardent  a  nature  as  his.  Renan  was  not  only  a  critic, 
but  a  poet  as  well,  and  could  not  hold  in  check  sufficiently  for  the  purposes  of 
the  most  enduring  results  in  criticism  his  exuberant  fancy  and  his  restless  and 
productive  imagination.  These  two  circumstances  will  always  vitiate  more  or 
less  the  reliability  of  much  that  he  wrote,  but  his  suggestiveness  and  realistic 
appreciation  of  the  genesis  of  religious  ideas  will  always  invest  his  books  with 
att  enduring  charm.  With  familiarity  his  works  lose  their  terrors  for  sober 
thinkers,  just  as  the  similar  vagaries  of  Matthew  Arnold  are  charming  but 
harmless. 
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Perhaps  the  best  symbol  of  the  pro|;ress  made  in  the  past  year  is  the  ap- 
pearance in  English  of  a  new  edition  of  Schultz'  Old  Testament  Theology. 
Dr.  Toy  has  justly  remarked  in  the  New  World  that  this  book  is  an  example 
of  *'  continuous  and  healthy  evolution."  He  might  have  added,  what  is  equally 
true,  that  it  is  an  example  of  moderation  and  careful  progress  as  opposed  to 
unbalanced  radicalism.  Dr.  Schultz'  views  with  reference  to  the  Hexateuch 
■ar^  now  well  known  ;  though  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  his  positions  are  yet  in 
advance  of  the  prevailing  conservative  American  views.  They  are,  however, 
in  the  main  just,  and  are  fairly  representative  of  those  of  advanced  conserva- 
tives. This  work  is  perhaps  as  good  an  example  as  any  of  the  change  of  base 
which  we  have  already  alluded  to,  namely,  in  the  increasing  preponderance 
given  to  the  development  of  religious  ideas  and  to  the  philological  results  as  de- 
pendent and  illustrative  of  these,  rather  than  in  themselves  independent  and 
conclusive  evidence  of  historical  setting  and  situation.  His  view  of  the  rela- 
tion of  monotheism  and  prophecy  is  sound  and  fruitful,  and  it  is  this  alone  which 
can  preserve  the  unity  of  the  Israelitish  religion.  To  be  sure,  the  evidence  is 
not  always  complete,  but  it  is  always  suggestively  forthcoming.  His  treatment 
of  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Old  Testament  is  refreshing,  in  view  of  what  we 
have  been  hearing  so  frequently  of  late  concerning  the  character  of  the  Jews 
And  the  real  nature  of  their  religious  practices.  It  will  be  a  healthful  stimulus 
to  Old  Testament  study  with  the  right  method  prevailing  in  the  acceptance  of 
new  ideas  and  the  rejection  of  old  ones. 

Dr.  Dillmann's  Kurzgefasstes  Exegetisches  Handbuch  zum  Alt.en 
Testament,  Die  Genesis  is  another  noteworthy  book  that  has  recently  ap- 
peared. The  five  preceding  editions  have  been  fruitful  and  helpful,  but  this 
seems  to  make  considerable  advances  upon  them  in  many  ways  which  in  them- 
selves are  minor,  but  on  the  whole  quite  extensive.  He  is  still  firm  in  his  ad- 
herence to  what  is  substantially  the  Grafian  theory,  though  concessions  seem 
inevitable,  together  with  the  final  adoption  of  the  practical  consensus  of  schol- 
ars with  reference  to  the  analysis  of  the  primary  sources.  The  work  is  char- 
acterized by  the  same  minuteness  and  painstaking  care  that  was  the  moststriking 
characteristic  which  was  impressed  upon  his  pupils  in  the  lecture  room  and 
seminar. 

The  publication  of  the  remaining  fragments  of  Wellhausen,  while  adding 
a  considerable  bulk  in  material  of  various  value,  gives  us  nothing  new  with  re- 
spect to  his  well-known  position  or  influence.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Reuss's 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  and  Kenan's  History  of  the 
People  of  Israel.  These  are  all  parts  of  larger  works,  or  continuations  of 
old  ones,  which  have  been  before  the  public  a  long  time  and  are  pretty  gen- 
•erally  known  and  understood. 

The  publication  of  Driver's  Introduction  seems  to  have  been  the  begin- 
ning of  a  very  considerable  movement  in  England  which  for  intensity  has  not 
been  equalled  by  any  recent  discussion,  unless  it  be  that  begun  by  Mr.  Gore 
and  his  associates  in  the  publication  of  "  Lux  Mundi"  and  the  controversies 
which  have  grown  out  of  it.     This  is  especially  interesting  when  we  come  to 
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CheyDc's  book  on  the  ForxDKKS  of  Old  Testament  Criticism,  and  hear 
Uie  vords  vhich  lie  has  for  Drirer  virh  respect  to  the  advance  and  attitade  of 
scholars  in  England,  and  their  relation  to  the  great  body  of  the  nncritical  meiB- 
bers  of  the  church.  Briedj  stated,  he  accuses  Dnver  of  vithholding  from  the 
public  his  (Driver's)  ovn  views,  which  Cheyne  alleges  to  be  as  advanced  as  his 
own  while  printing  less  radical  ones,  in  order  to  retain  the  conbdence  and  sup« 
port  of  conservative  minded  people.  Whether  Professi>r  Cheyne's  charges  be 
true  or  untrue,  it  is  not  less  significant  that  they  should  be  made,  and  should  be 
made  so  earnestly  and  with  so  much  strenuousness.  Professor  Cheyne  has  him- 
self advanced  with  marvellous  rapidity  and  apparently  without  fairly  weighing 
all  the  evidence  or  employing  the  same  reasoning  at  all  times.  The  same  spirit 
is  manifest  in  his  criticism  of  Professor  Sayce,  which  we  must  allow  to  be  in  the 
main  true  and  well  taken.  Wliatever  may  be  Dr.  Sayce^s  abilities  as  an  Assyrian 
scholar, — and  he  certainly  does  rank  with  the  leaders, — it  is  yet  true  that  there 
are  many  signs  which  reveal  a  too  great  eagerness  to  "  defend  *'  accepted  ideas, 
rather  than  fairly  represent  the  results  of  .\ssyrian  scholarship  and  let  them  have 
whatever  effect  they  wilL  There  is  a  golden  mean  between  Professor  Smith's 
notorious  contempt  for  the  Assyrian  material  and  Professor  Sayce's  anxiety  to 
stave  off  supposed  dangers  to  traditional  views.  By  all  means  let  us  have  all 
the  material,  but  let  us  have  it  without  prejudgment  as  to  what  it  must  and 
shall  pr9ve.     In  this  respect  all  of  Sayce^s  work  must  be  taken  cum  gran^^ 

Cheyne 's  book  will  no  doubt  stir  up  other  writers  to  reply.  In  his  pre- 
sentation of  the  work  of  American  scholars  we  have  another  illustration  of  the 
singular  inability  of  Englishmen  to  appreciate  American  conditions.  Thus  Dr. 
Briggs,  of  Union  Seminary,  and  Professor  Moore,  of  Andover  Seminary,  each 
of  them  receive  a  very  much  larger  consideration  than  does  Professor  Toy,  of 
Harvard,  who  in  point  of  scholarship,  and  productive  power,  and  original  re- 
search has  at  the  present  moment  no  peer  in  America.  This  is  not  saying  that 
from  their  relation  to  the  American  public,  especially  in  the  case  of  Professor 
Briggs,  the  former  may  not  have  been  in  the  public  eye  more,  but  that  the 
Harvard  professor  has  been  the  most  real  and  pregnant  force  in  Semitic  critical 
work  in  America  for  at  least  a  dozen  years  or  more. 

In  this  connection  we  must  note,  in  passing.  Dr.  Briggs*  The  Hiohkr 
Criticism  of  the  Hexateuch.  Here  we  have  what  perhaps  is  as  fair  a 
statement  of  the  relation  of  the  higher  criticism  to  the  divine  character  of  the 
revelation  to  Israel  as  can  be  produced.  Without  yielding  the  ground  to  the 
naturalistic  theory  of  development,  be  yet  explains  the  growth  of  the  ideas  of 
the  Old  Testament,  the  Hexateuch  in  particular,  and  shows  how  it  can  be 
traced  back  to  Moses  himself,  substantially,  and  may  with  perfect  propriety 
be  called  Mosaic.  This  does  not  prevent  his  acceptance,  for  the  most  part,  of 
the  conclusions  of  other  leading  scholars  in  the  world.  It  does,  however,  meet 
the  scientific  necessities  of  the  case,  and  give  what  is  at  once  a  rational  and 
yet  an  evangelical  conception  of  the  writings  in  question .  This  is  not  the  place 
to  go  into  details,  or  to  state  what  objections  may  be  fairly  brought  against 
Dr.  Briggs'  views  where  these  arc  distinctly  his  own,  but  it  is  just  to  state 
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that  this  is  to  our  judgment  somewhere  near  the  true  line  of  deliverance,  and 
will  serve  as  a  suggestive  beginning  for  a  larger  development  along  the  lines 
which  Dr.  Briggs  has  laid  down. 

The  publication  by  the  British  Museum  of  the  Tell-el-Amarna  tablets  de- 
posited there  is  another  one  of  the  evidences  of  the  worth  of  just  such  institu- 
tions. The  work  itself  is  handsome,  and  of  great  value  because  it  enables 
Assyrian  scholars  everywhere  to  examine  practically  at  first  hand  the  original 
material.  The  importance  of  this  discovery  has  recently  been  set  forth  in  this 
magazine  with  great  fulness.  Probably  no  one  discovery  in  recent  years  has 
had  so  great  an  influence  in  the  adjustment  of  theories  of  Semitic  national  and 
linguistic  development.  Tn  the  light  of  these  tablets,  and  of  the  state  of  interna- 
tional relations  and  civilization  which  they  reveal,  not  a  little  of  all  that  has 
been  written  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  becomes  ridiculous.  It  is  but  an- 
other of  those  admonitions  which  archaeological  science  and  effort  is  constantly 
giving  to  scholars  not  to  be  in  too  great  haste  in  the  formation  of  conclusions, 
since  a  day's  work  in  the  proper  place  may  overturn  whole  half-centuries  of 
conjecture.  This  occurrence  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  de- 
partments so  very  recently,  should  at  least  tend  to  eliminate  the  positive  and  final 
tone  of  some  critics  on  the  questions  at  issue.  Pastors  will  find  in  the  examina- 
tion of  this  material  much  suggestion  for  both  doctrinal  and  expository  ser- 
mons which  cannot  but  be  very  stimulating  and  interesting. 

In  this  same  connection  one  cannot  but  regret  the  unhappy  differences  be- 
tween Messrs.  Rassam  and  Budge,  both  eminent  in  Semitic  scholarship,  cul- 
minating in  a  libel  suit  against  the  latter  which  did  not  help  the  matter  very 
much  in  its  conclusiorrs.  The  labor  of  securing  the  remains  of  valuable  ma- 
terial from  the  Orient  .is  at  best  attended  with  great  hardship  and  sometimes 
peril.  It  is  very  unfortunate  that  some  of  the  workers  have  been  more  anxious 
for  their  own  reputations  than  that  the  material  should  find  the  light,  and  in 
this  respect  have  followed  the  example  of  an  American  scientist  who  is  said  to 
have  destroyed  hundreds  of  valuable  specimens  in  Colorado  which  he  was  un- 
able to  carry  away  with  him,  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  rival  ex- 
perts in  the  same  line.  We  have  been  told  that  hundreds  of  cuneiform  tablets 
lie  buried  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  planted  there  by  an  American  who 
proposes  sometime  to  get  them,  but  who,  if  he  had  been  more  devoted  to  pure 
science  than  to  his  own  reputation,  might  have  caused  them  to  see  the  light 
long  ere  this. 

In  the  June  issue  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  A  rchaology 
there  was  an  article  of  great  interest,  by  Mr.  William  Simpson,  on  the  *'  Tower 
of  Babel  and  Birs  Nimroud,"  which  was  very  suggestive,  and  full  of  material 
for  a  further  study  of  the  Mesopotamian  Tower  Temples  and  of  the  interesting 
comparisons  which  he  there  presents.  Mr.  Simpson's  own  researches  in  China 
and  India  gave  him  abundant  knowledge  to  draw  from,  and  altogether  this 
article  is  the  most  interesting  thing  we  have  seen  on  the  subject. 

A  late  lK>ok  of  the  year,  and  one  which  is  worthy  of  careful  reading,  is 
Klostermann's  Der  Pentatkuch.      Dr.  August  Klostermann  is  professor  in 
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the  University  of  Kiel,  and  his  book  is  of  a  pungent  and  breezy  character, 
especially  the  appendix  to  the  first  chapter,  on  the  *' Necessity  of  the  Con- 
jectural Criticism  to  Biblical  Exegesis,"  in  which,  by  the  way,  he  adds  an  in- 
teresting little  section  to  the  Driver-Cheyne  controversy,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made.  He  discusses  with  considerable  vigor  in  his  opening 
chapter  the  **  Fundamental  Mistakes  of  the  Current  Pentateuchal  Criticism,** 
and  makes  in  the  course  of  the  same  an  earnest  plea  for  his  own  literary  his- 
torical method  which  is  not  without  a  certain  force.  He  then  discusses  much 
of  the  stock  material  of  this  discussion,  that  on  the  Song  of  Moses  having  special 
interest,  and  finally  lays  down  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  **  Safe  Starting- 
Point  **  ( Sicker e  Ausgaftgs-ptmktJ  in  this  criticism.  It  is  a  book  well  worthy  of 
study,  especially  since  the  standpoint  is  not  the  conventional  one  in  Penta- 
teuchal criticism. 

From  the  same  author  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  Hebrew-German  texts  with 
Critical  Notes,  the  subject  being  the  **  Deutero-Isaiah.'*  The  design  of  these 
little  volumes  is  very  good,  and  they  are  just  the  thing  for  students  who  are 
desirous  of  a  manual  of  small  compass  in  which  a  good  text  and  German  trans- 
lation, together  with  notes  of  a  helpful  and  useful  character,  are  appended. 

The  second  part  (to  Epainos)  of  Hatch  and  Redpath's  Concordance  to 
THE  ^EPTUAGINT  is  out,  and  is  a  work  of  monumental  industry  and  utility. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  a  very  much  larger  use  of  the  Septuagint  to  be  made  in 
the  search  after  the  Old  Testament  text,  and  such  a  concordance  as  this  will 
help  greatly  toward  it.  Indeed  a  critical  edition  of  the  Septuagint  itself,  with 
notes  and  parallel  readings  from  the  Masoretic  text,  would  be  invaluable  as  a 
time  saver  and  reference  volume.  The  enormous  labor  requisite  to  this  work 
can  only  be  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  numberless  cases  the 
very  words  themselves  are  matters  of  grave  doubt  and  discussion.  The  late 
Dr.  Hatch's  minute  carefulness  is  everywhere  evident,  and  it  is  regretable  that 
the  remaining  parts  will  not  pass  under  his  own  eye. 

The  publication  of  the  first  number  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  edition  of  the 
"Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Testament"  in  Hebrew  is  elsewhere  noticed  in 
these  pages.  We  will  only  add  that  special  interest  awaits  the  forthcoming 
number  on  Ezekiel  from  Professor  Toy,  and  that  on  the  Psalms  from  Well- 
hausen. 

In  the  recent  numbers  of  the  Biblical  Worlds  Professor  T.  H,  Root,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  has  some  very  interestillg  articles  on  the  **  Self-Con- 
sciousness of  Jesus  '*  which  are  interesting  ventures  into  a  field  that  is  by  no 
means  well  worn,  if  indeed  it  may  be  thus  spoken  of  at  all.  Jesus  was  a  Jew, 
with  the  common  consciousness  of  the  Jewish  nation  of  his  time.  We  have  re- 
cently pointed  out  that  one  of  the  important  departments  of  the  study  of  the 
Semitic  life  and  development  which  must  receive  larger  attention  in  the  future 
was  psychologicaL  The  part  that  the  "  Aryan  "  consciousness  has  played  in 
the  Indo-Germanic  development  has  been  abundantly  commented  upon,  and  a 
similar  investigation  is  needed  in  the  same  direction  of  the  Semitic  conscious* 
ness.     How  far  the  self-consciousness  of  Jesus  was  Semitic,  and  how  far,  if  at 
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all,  Greek,  will  be  a  fruitful  study.  Mr.  Root  discusses  the  subject  more  es- 
pecially from  the  philosophical  point  of  view,  but  there  is  an  important  fund 
of  data  to  be  secured  from  the  philological  elements  in  the  question. 

An  interesting  experiment  in  a  direction  where  the  same  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  is  Dr.  Archibald  DufTs  Old  Testament  Theology,  which  might 
better  be  called  by  its  second  title,  however,  The  History  of  Hebrew  Religion 
from  the  Year  800  B,  C.  The  plan  to  be  carried  out  in  this  work,  which  by 
the  way  is  to  be  followed  by  other  volumes  continuing  the  subject,  is  not  merely 
to  trace  the  history,  genesis,  and  form  of  the  documents  through  which  this, 
history  has  comedown  to  us,  but  to  reproduce,  so  far  as  may  be,  the  subjective 
conditions  under  which  the  Hebrew  of  the  period  worked  out  his  religious  life.. 
This  is,  it  seems  to  us,  very  effectively  done,  though  there  is  throughout  a  trace 
of  the  assumption  and  use  of  ideas  which  properly  belong  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment period.  The  David  revelation  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  Dr. 
DufTs  scheme  as  leading  up  to  the  ideas  of  the  prophet  Amos  is  not  to  our 
thought  so  clearly  established  as  it  is  here  presented,  though  the  idea  in  the 
main  is  undoubtedly  soundly  based.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  con- 
clusions which  are  here  set  forth  will  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  later 
books,  and  the  progress  of  thought  and  the  regular  development  of  religious 
ideas  still  be  preserved. 

An  instructive  book  on  this  general  subject  is  Dr.  George  Matheson's  Dis- 
tinctive Messages  of  the  Old  Religions,  which,  though  popularly  writ- 
ten, has  ill  it  nevertheless  some  of  the  most  suggestive  ideas  on  the  compara- 
tive religious  development  of  the  world  we  have  seen  anywhere.  It  seems  more 
and  more  incredible  that  the  religion  of  the  Jews  in  particular,  and  of  the  Se- 
mitic peoples  generally,  should  be  absolutely  unique  and  have  no  points  of 
contact  and  assimilation  with  the  remaining  of  the  pre-Christian  faiths.  The 
universality  of  Christianity  would  seem  to  require  a  power  which  is  at  once 
able  tu  overcome  and  embody  whatever  of  permanent  truth  is  lying  dormant 
in  the  ancient  faiths.  Yet  Christianity  is  a  Semitic  religion,  and  as  an  histor- 
ical outgrowth  from  Judaism  must  have  received  not  a  little  of  its  assimilative 
power  from  Judaism.  This  idea  is  further  suggested  when  the  progress  of 
thought  from  the  earlier  to  the  later  prophets  can  be  clearly  seen  to  be  an  ad- 
vance from  provincial  or  national  religion  to  universal  religion.  Undoubtedly 
Greek  thought  and  the  Greek  forms  which  Christianity  assumed  early  in  its 
history  had  much  to  do  with  the  speedy  and  revolutionary  acceptance  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  first  three  centuries.  It  is  always  to  be  remembered,  however,, 
that  its  progress  was  made  as  a  variant  from  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews ;  the 
Romans  at  first  hardly  perceiving  any  difference  between  Christianity  and 
Judaism.  Indeed,  had  that  difference  been  known  and  recognized,  it  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  if  the  gospel  could  have  received  so  extensive  a  hearing  as  it 
did,  or  have  found  the  immense  opportunity  for  its  full  presentation  which  Paul 
everywhere  enjoyed  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews. 

Dr.  Malheson  says  that  the  **  Semite  is  distinguished  from  the  Aryan  by 
the  predominance  of  the  sen'se  of  mystery.*'     And  working  from  this  notioik 
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upward,  he  holds  that  the  message  of  Judsea  to  the  world  is  one  of  the  '*  in- 
wardness of  the  religious  life,'*  quite  contrary  to  the  prevailing  opinion  that  it 
was  chiefly  a  religion  of  ritual  and  external  form.  This  conception  is  both 
right  and  wrong.  In  his  earliest  stages  the  Semite  has  no  more  spiritual  con- 
ception of  religion  than  the  Aryan,  while  there  are  many  things  to  indicate 
that  he  was  bound  by  an  external  code  which  was  rigorously  imposed  and  en- 
forced. Dr.  Smith  has  abundantly  shown  this  in  his  *'  Religion  of  the  Semites. ' ' 
But  the  underlying  idea  of  kinship  between  the  worshipper  and  the  deity  gave 
an  inwardness  to  the  ceremonial  which  is  decidedly  unique  when  we  examine 
how  the  conceptions  of  God  and  Man  were  evolved  by  other  peoples.  The 
great  superiority  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  reason  for  their  earlier  development 
of  spiritual  religion  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  national  consciousness  of  sin 
apparently  reached  national  recognition  among  them  first,  and  with  this  came 
the  ethical  religious  sense  which  set  in  motion  the  whole  machinery  of  an  or- 
ganized religious  life  based  upon  sin.  The  great  questions  of  critical  research 
in  the  future  will  not  deal  so  much  with  form  as  with  matter.  In  Dr.  Mathe- 
son's  book  there  is  a  notable  lack,  namely,  a  discussion  of  the  religion  of  Assyria 
and  Chaldea,  which  he  omits  for  the  reason  stated  in  the  preface,  that  the 
material  is  hardly  in  shape  to  warrant  any  generalizing  and  he  is  unwilling  to 
go  into  the  region  of  conjecture  where  data  are  wanting.  The  spirit  which 
prompted  this  omission  is  creditable,  but  in  point  of  fact  there  is  already  suffi- 
cient material  at  hand  for  a  reconstruction  of  the  Assyrian  religious  life.  The 
Izdubar  epic,  with  its  story  of  the  flood,  the  prayers  to  the  goddess  Ishtar,  the 
structure  of  the  Assyrian  pantheon  with  a  classification  of  the  gods  and  their 
duties,  are  not  only  suggestive,  but  constitute  a  fairly  abundant  quantity  to 
warrant  a  history  of  the  religious  life  and  ideas  of  the  Tigris- Euphrates  valley. 
Professor  Sayce,  we  believe,  has  issued  a  small  volume  on  the  subject.  But 
there  is  need  that  these  ideas  with  a  critical  comparison  of  the  same  with  the 
similar  ideas  of  the  Old  Testament  should  find  full  and  careful  exposition.  We 
venture  to  say  that  the  spirit  of  the  penitential  psalms  will  be  found  as  keenly 
sensitive  and  as  sadly  eloquent  in  some  of  the  Assyrian  prayers  as  anywhere  in 
literature. 

Another  great  need  is  a  good  but  compact  History  of  Arabic  Literature. 
Arbuthnot's  "Arabic  Authors,"  which  appeared  a  year  or  two  ago,  was  well 
enough  in  its  way,  but  by  no  means  what  is  needed  for  students  and  others 
who  wish  a  general  survey  of  what  Arabic  literature  has  to  offer  to  the  literary 
student.  This  is  especially  true  it  we  are  to  be  compelled  finally  to  revise  our 
notions  of  Semitic  sacrifice  after  the  conceptions  derived  from  modern  bands 
of  roving  Bedouins,  as  Professor  Smith  seems  to  suggest.  It  will  give  great 
light  certainly  to  the  interpretation  of  many  Old  Testament  customs  which  are 
now  very  greatly  misunderstood.  A.  A.  Berle. 

Boston^  Mass, 
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ARTICLE     XII. 

NOTICES   OF   RECENT   PUBLICATIONS. 

A  Literary  History  ok  Early  Christianity:  Including  the  Fathers  and 
the  Chief  Heretical  Writers  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Period.  For  the  Use  of 
Students  and  General  Readers.  By  Charles  Thomas  Crutwell,  M.  A., 
Rector  of  Kibworth,  Leicester,  and  Rural  Dean;  author  of  "A  History 
of  Roman  Literature."  In  two  volumes.  New  York  :  Cbas.  Scribner's 
Sons.     1893.     (Pp.  xxvi,  685.     3>^x6>4.)     $6.00. 

The  first  thing  to  be  said  of  this  treatise  is  that  it  is  readable;  and  this,  in 
view  of  much  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  is  high  praise.  He  who 
can  so  write  of  the  church  fathers  as  to  induce  men  to  read  them  and  about 
them  otherwise  than  from  a  sense  of  duty  or  to  prove  a  position,  does  not  sim- 
ply make  two  leaves  of  grass  to  grow  in  place  of  one,  but  makes  a  conspicuous 
clump  of  verdure  to  grow  with  vigor  in  a  rather  barren  soil.  Mr.  Crutwell 
deserves  this  credit.  He  has  made  some  mistakes ;  he  has  depended  too  much 
upon  the  work  of  others,  but  his  book  is  fresh  and  readable.  He  has  taken 
the  fathers  down  from  their  obscure  pegs  where  in  the  thought  of  most  people 
they  hang  in  a  monotonous  and  dusty  row,  and  has  made  them  appear  like 
living  men,  who  once  had  some  vital  relation  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived, 
and  may  still  affect  our  thought  of  living  themes.  It  is  to  his  credit,  further, 
that  he  treats  the  writings  of  the  fathers  as  literature :  his  interest  is  literary 
rather  than  dogmatic.  True,  he  loses  no  opportunity  to  mention  with  at  least 
sufficient  emphasis  the  alleged  early  indications  of  episcopacy,  as  in  his  con- 
sideration  of  Irenscus,  but  in  general  his  spirit  is  that  of  the  historian,  and  not 
that  of  the  advocate  of  a  theory.  In  many  of  his  conclusions  he  has  followed 
Lighlfoot,  and,  in  our  judgment,  has  done  well  in  so  doing. 

The  two  volumes  are  paged  continuously,  and  the  chapters  in  the  second 
volume  are  continued  from  the  first ;  the  division  between  the  volumes  is  made 
for  the  sake  of  convenience  alone.  The  make-up  of  the  work  indicates  that 
the  original  plan  was  for  a  single  volume  and  that  the  work  slightly  outgrew 
its  intended  limits.  The  beautiful  heavy  paper  and  the  handsome  appearance 
of  the  volumes  appear  in  part  to  be  the  result  of  this  enlarged  plan.  The  work 
includes  five  books.  First,  following  an  introduction,  is  the  book  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Fathers,  sunong  whom  he  classes  the  author  of  the  Didache,  which  he 
dates  with  some  hesitation  90  a.  d.  ;  and  Barnabas,  whose  epistle  he  regards 
as  almost  certainly  genuine,  and  earlier  than  some  of  the  New  Testament 
writings,  probably  dating  from  about  75  A.  D.  Here,  also,  we  have  Pseudo- 
Clement,  placed  between  100  and  140,  and  of  course  Clement  and  Ignatius 
and  Polycarp  and  also  Papias  and  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas.     In  the  second 
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book,  devoted  to  The  Heretical  Sects,  we  find  inter  alia  the  early  apocryphal 
literature,  in  which  class  is  included  the  newly  discovered  **  Gospel  of  Peter," 
whose  text  is  presented  in  full,  in  a  careful  translation.  Book  III.  contains  a 
consideration  of  the  Apologists,  among  whom  are  classed  not  only  Justin  and 
Tatian  and  Irenaeus,  but  Hegesippus,  the  Muratorian  Fragment,  and  others 
less  easily  classified.  Book  IV.  treats  of  the  Alexandrian  School,  and  Book 
V.  of  Latin  Christianity,  the  whole  bringing  us  well  down  to  the  Nicene 
period. 

To  find  occasion  for  difference  of  opinion  were  easy,  but  needless  and  un- 
gracious. Questions  of  authenticity,  date,  purpose,  and  interpretation  are  not 
easily  answered.  The  period  is  too  remote,  and  the  works  that  have  come 
down  to  us  are  many  of  them  too  fragmentary,  and  rest  on  too  uncertain  evi- 
dence, to  give  occasion  for  dogmatic  statements  concerning  them.  The  author 
of  this  work  seems  to  us  to  have  been  fair-minded  and  reasonably  thorough. 
We  hope  that  the  book  will  meet  a  large  sale,  and  that  a  cheaper  edition  in  a 
single  volume  will  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  many  theological  students  and 
young  ministers  who  now  may  feel  constrained  to  deny  themselves  the  profit 
and  pleasure  of  owning  it. 

The  Creeds  and  Platforms  of  Congregationalism.  By  Williston 
Walker,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  in  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1893.     (Pp.604.     4x'>K-)     $3-50. 

In  a  day  when  the  endless  making  of  books  is  so  manifest,  and  the  press 
exhibits  its  unprecedented  fecundity,  it  is  no  small  thing  to  assert  concerning 
a  new  book  that  it  meets  a  long-felt  want.  Professor  Walker's  new  book  mer- 
its precisely  this  salutation,  and  more  careful  examination  but  strengthens  the 
reader's  happy  first  impression.  Did  the  book  contain  nothing  more  than  the 
text  of  the  creeds  and  declarations,  with  all  their  quaint  spelling  and  misprints, 
it  would  be  most  valuable ;  for  many  of  these  are  inaccessible  to  the  general 
student  and  the  busy  pastor.  The  historical  setting  which  is  given  in  each 
case,  however,  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  confessions,  and  makes  the 
book  one  which  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  pastor's  allowing  himself  willingly 
to  forego.  It  is  to  the  student  of  the  Congregational  system  what  SchafF's 
••  Creeds  of  Christendom  "  is  to  the  general  student. 

The  table  of  contents  offers  to  the  reader  the  text,  and  a  discussion  of  the 
following :  Robert  Browne's  Statement  of  Congregational  Principles,  1582  ; 
the  First  and  Second  Confessions  of  the  London- Amsterdam  Church,  dated 
1589  and  1596  ;  the  Points  of  Difference  between  Congregationalism  and  the 
Church  of  England,  1603  ;  the  Seven  Articles  of  161 7  and  the  Mayflower 
Compact  of  1620;  the  Development  of  Covenant  and  Creed  in  the  Salem 
Church,  1629- 1665  ;  the  Covenant  of  the  Charlestown- Boston  Church,  1630  ; 
Hooker's  Summary  of  Congregational  Principles,  1645  ;  the  Windsor-Creed 
Covenant,  1647;  the  Cambridge  Synod  and  Platform,  1646-1648;  the  Half- 
Way  Covenant  Decisions  of  1657  and  1662;  the  Savoy  Declaration,  1658; 
the  Reforming  Synod  of  1679-1680,  and  its  Confession  of  Faith  ;  the  Heads 
of  Agreement,  1691,  and  Other  Union  Efforts  of  the  Seventeenth  Century; 
VOL.  LI.  NO.  201.  12 
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the  Massachusetts  Proposals,  1705,  and  the  Say  brook  Platform,  1708;  the 
Plan  of  Union,  iSoi ;  the  English  Declaration  of  1833  ;  the  Burial  Hill  Declara- 
tion, and  the  Statement  of  Principles  of  Polity,  1865 ;  the  Constitution  of 
the  National  Council  and  the  Oberlln  Declaration,  187 1 ;  and  the  Commis- 
sion's Creed  of  1883. 

From  the  first  to  the  last  of  these  is  a  far  cry  ;  but  the  more  carefully  they 
are  studied  the  more  do  the  essential  principles  appear  throughout  unchanged. 
In  the  independence  of  the  local  church,  it  is  important  for  Congregational- 
ists  to  emphasize  the  sisterhood  of  th^  churches,  and  the  essential  unity  of 
their  faith  in  any  given  period,  and  it  is  no  less  important  that  the  continuity 
of  the  body  should  be  manifest,  not  in  an  unchanged  symbol  binding  men  to 
errors  of  past  ages,  but  in  the  exhibition  of  consecutive  statements  of  the 
faith  of  representative  bodies,  manifesting  consistent  adherence  to  certain 
fundamental  principles  which  have  remained  unchanged  while  the  churches  have 
advanced  in  wisdom  and  in  adaptation  to  changed  conditions,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Spirit's  progressive  revelation  of  the  truth.  In  proportion  as  these 
truths  are  understood  and  regarded,  will  the  liberty  and  the  safety  of  Congre- 
gationalism be  apparent.  As  a  contribution  toward  such  an  understanding  of 
the  real  spirit  of  the  Congregational  body,  the  importance  of  Dr.  Walker's 
work  can  hardly  be  rated  too  highly.  It  deserves  a  place  between  Dexter's 
«  Congregationalism  as  Seen  in  its  Literature"  and  a  yet  to  be  written  but 
much  needed  work  on  the  *'  History  of  New  England  Theology." 

The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire,  Before  A.  D.  170.  By  W.  M. 
Ramsey,  M.  A.,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen; 
author  of  "The  Historical  Geography  of  Asia  Minor,"  etc.  With  Maps 
and  Illustrations.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  (Pp.  494.  3)^x6.) 
$2.00. 

This  book  contains  two  parts,  of  which  the  second  consists  of  lectures  de- 
livered  before  the  students  of  Mansfield  College  in  1892,  and  the  first  has  been 
written  to  preface  the  lectures  in  their  printed  form.  The  first  part  follows  the 
steps  of  Paul  in  the  planting  and  vbiting  of  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor;  and 
the  second  deals  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Church  as  an  event  in  the 
history  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  time  covered  by  the  first  part  is  the  years 
of  Paul's  ministry ;  the  second  part  covers  the  century  from  70,  or  more  ex- 
actly from  about  64,  to  170  A.  D. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  volume  will  prove  indispensable  to  stn* 
dents  who  wish  the  latest  information  concerning  the  field  of  Paul's  labors. 
To  the  wide  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  subject  which  the  author 
shows,  he  has  added  a  most  careful  study  of  the  ground.  At  first  following 
Lightfoot  in  regarding  the  Galatians  to  whom  Paul  addressed  his  epistle  as 
**  the  Celtic  people  of  the  district  popularly  and  generally  known  as  Galatia," 
he  came  at  length  to  the  view  which  he  now  warmly  advocates,  that  the  Gala- 
tians addressed  were  the  converts  of  a  much  wider  area,  including  parts  of 
Phrygia,  Lycaonia,  and  Pisidla.  This  would  cause  us  to  read  the  epistle  aa 
addressed,  not  merely  to  the  rural  communities  of  Northern  Galatia,  but  also, 
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«nd  perhaps  primarily,  to  the  churches  of  Antioch,  Derbe,  Lystra,  aad  loo- 
nium.  This  is  no  new  view,  but  Professor  Ramsey  brings  to  its  support  a  fund 
of  new  argument  based  on  his  own  researches ;  and  his  conclusions  must  be 
reckoned  with  by  future  students  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  Apostolic 
Church. 

The  author  also  finds  important  matter  bearing  on  the  date  of  Acts,  or  at 
least  the  ♦*  Travel  Document,'*  contained  in  the  latter  part  of  it.  He  holds 
that  the  different  sense  in  which  the  name  Galatia  was  applied  after  the  first 
part  of  the  second  century,  forbids  the  view  that  this  portion  of  Acts  should 
have  originated  afterward  in  the  interests  of  a  union  between  two  parties  in 
the  early  Church. 

The  volume  has  still  another  value,  in  that  it  follows  rig^idly  the  methods 
of  the  latest  criticism,  whose  results  the  author  for  some  time  accepted  fully, 
but  in  the  main  tends  to  confirm  the  most  conservative  conclusions. 

Only  the  very  learned  and  the  very  ignorant  will  pass  at  once  upon  the 
conclusions  of  the  book,  which  involve  a  most  minute  study  of  the  geography 
and  history  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  first  and  second  centuries.  Unquestionably 
it  adds  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  lays  students  under  great  obliga- 
tions to  the  author. 

The  Book  of  Job.  Critical  Edition  of  the  Hebrew  Text,  with  Notes  by  C. 
Siegfried,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Jena.  English  Translation  of  the 
Notes  by  R.  E.  Briinnow,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 
Leipzig :  J.  C.  Hinrichs'sche  Buchhandlung ;  Baltimore :  The  Johns  Hop- 
kins Press.  1893.  Part  17  of  The  Sacred  Books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
A  Critical  Edition  of  the  Hebrew  Text,  printed  in  colors,  with  Notes  by 
Eminent  Biblical  Scholars  of  Europe  and  America.  Edited  by  Paid 
Haupt,  Professor  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  (Pp. 
50.    4>^x7X.)     $1.00. 

This  volume  is  part  of  an  undertaking  which  includes  so  strong  a  corps  of 
contributors  that  we  give  the  list  entire. 

Genesis:  C.  J.  Ball,  London.  Exodus:  Herbert  E.  Ryle,  Cambridge. 
Leviticus :  S.  R.  Driver  and  H.  A.  White,  Oxford.  Numbers :  J.  A.  Pater- 
son,  Edinburgh.  Deuteronomy :  Geo.  A.  Smith,  Aberdeen.  Joshua :  W.  H, 
.Bennett,  London.  Judges :  Geo.  F.  Moore,  Andover.  Samuel :  C.  Budde, 
Strassburg.  Kings :  B.  Stade,  Giessen,  and  F.  Schwally,  Grossgerau.  Isaiah  : 
T.  K.  Cheyne,  Oxford.  Jeremiah :  C.  H.  Cornill,  Kdnigsberg.  Ezekiel :  C. 
H.  Toy,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Hosea :  A.  Socin,  Leipzig.  Joel :  Francis  Brown, 
New  York.  Amos :  John  Taylor,  Keswick.  Obadiah :  Andrew  Harper,  Mel- 
bourne. Jonah  :  Fricdrich  Delitzsch,  Leipzig.  Micah  :  J.  F.  McCurdy,  To- 
ronto. Nahum  :  Alfred  Jeremias,  Leipzig.  Habakkuk  :  W.  H.  Ward,  New 
York.  Zephaniah  :  E.  L.  Curtis,  New  Haven.  Haggai :  G.  A.  Cooke,  Ox- 
ford. Zechariah  :  W.  R.  Harper,  Chicago.  Malachi :  C.  G.  Montefiore  and 
I.  Abrahams,  London.  Psalms :  J.  Wellhausen,  Marburg.  Proverbs  was  as- 
signed to  the  late  A.  MUUer  of  Halle  ;  his  substitute  is  not  announced.  Job: 
C.  Siegfried,  Jena.  Song  of  Songs  :  Russell  Martineau,  London.  Rath :  C, 
A.  Briggs,  New  York.     Lamentations:  M.  Jastrow.  Jr.,  Philadelphia.     Be- 
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elesiiistes:  Paul  Haupt,  Baltimore.  Esther:  T.  K.  Abbott,  Dublin.  Daniel: 
A.  Kamphausen,  Bonn.  Ezra-Nehemiah  :  H.  Gathe,  Leipzig.  Chronicles  : 
R.  Kittel,  Breslau.  The  list  promises  a  high  grade  of  excellence  for  the  un- 
dertaking, and  the  sample  before  us  is  also  a  delight  to  the  eye. 

Parallel  with  these  Hebrew  texts,  and  based  upon  them,  there  are  to  be 
published  new  English  translations  of  the  various  books. 

The E^litor  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his  very  simple  but  effective  "in- 
vention," by  which  different  compositions  are  indicated  by  different  colors. 
The  passages  are  printed  not  with,  but  upon,  ink  of  various  colors.  The  color 
forms  the  background  on  which  the  text  is  printed  in  black.  The  result  is  a 
beautiful  page,  legible,  soft  to  the  eye,  and  yet  showing  perfectly  the  distinc- 
tions desired. 

The  book  is  printed  upon  heavy  smooth  paper.  The  page  is  large,  broken 
into  two  columns,  with  generous  margins.  The  text  is  left  unpointed  except 
in  words  otherwise  ambiguous.  The  type  in  the  body  of  the  page  is  clear  and 
good :  but  that  in  the  footnotes  and  the  "  Critical  Notes  "  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  twenty  pages,  is  smaller  and  not  so  clear. 

The  critical  notes  give  the  authority  for  the  numerous  variations  from  the 
Masoretic  reading  and  pointing.  They  also  aim  to  justify  the  editor  in  dis- 
carding now  and  then  an  emendation  suggested  by  some  commentator  before 
him. 

The  text,  to  which  the  notes  refer  by  page  and  line,  contains  signs  indi- 
cating when  a  word  or  letter  varies  from  the  Masoretic  text,  whether  on  the 
basis  of  the  version,  or  as  a  conjecture,  or  simply  in  pointing.  Variation  in 
verse  ending  is  also  indicated.  **  Hopelessly  corrupt ''  lines  are  omitted  with 
a  frankness  that  is  refreshing.  Why  should  some  translation  or  other  be  re- 
quired when  there  is  a  moral  certainty  that  it  does  not  give  the  original  mean- 
ing, and  when  even  our  keenest  critics  cannot  restore  the  original  ?  These 
sig^s  usually  indicate  notes  to  correspond :  but  in  a  few  cases  there  are  no 
notes ;  moreover,  when  the  reading  adopted  is  the  Masoretic  reading,  proposed 
emendations  being  discarded,  thfe  note  to  that  effect  is  left  unindicated.  In 
these  comparatively  few  instances  there  might  well  be  some  symbol  to  indicate 
that  a  note  treats  of  the  word.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  greater  definite- 
ness  gained  by  referring  to  the  text  by  page,  column,  and  line  is  not  more  than 
offset  by  the  confusion  involved  by  such  a  system.  A  student  using  another 
text  and  wishing  to  refer  to  Siegfried's  notes  must  first  find  the  place  in  the 
teact,  by  chapter  and  verse,  then  try  to  forget  the  numbers,  and  refer  to  the 
notes  by  the  place  on  the  page. 

The  footnotes  comprise  short  phrases  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  Editor 
are  not  a  part  of  the  original  composition — glosses  upon  the  text.  In  some  but 
not  all  cases  there  is  an  explanation  in  the  notes. 

The  principal  peculiarity  of  the  work,  and  the  one  that, furnishes  to  the 
whole  enterprise  the  name  of  the  **  rainbow  Bible,"  is  the  attempt  to  distin- 
guish the  different  compositions  and  parts  of  composition  as  above  described. 
Blue  indicates  parallel  compositions  ;  green,  polemical  interpolations  directed 
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-against  the  tendency  of  the  poem  ;  and  red,  correc'ting  interpolations  conform- 
ing the  speeches  of  Job  to  the  spirit  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  retribution. 
The  blue  passages  are:  vii.  l~io ;  x.  iS-22;  xii.  4-6;  xiT.  i,  2;  xiii.  28; 
xiv.  5,  7,  8-12,  14,  18-22  ;  xvii.  11-16  ;  xl.  6-xlii.  6.  The  red  passages  are  : 
xii.  7 ;  xiii.  i ;  xxi.  16-18 ;  xxiv.  13-24 ;  xxvii.  7-23.  Green  are :  xxriii. ; 
xxxii.-xxxvii. 

For  the  arguments  for  these  distinctions  we  must  wait  until  the  appear- 
ance of  the  translation.  Doubtless  the  translation  will  also  present  the  reasons 
for  the  numerous  rearrangements  of  verses  within  chapters.  The  shuffling  has 
been  pretty  thorough  in  chapters  xiv.  and  xxix.     The  arrangement  of  chap* 

,xiv.  is  as  follows:  xiv.  4,3,  6,  13,  15-17,  i,  2;  xiii.  28;  xiv.  5,  7-12,  14,  18- 
22;  of  xxix.:  1-6,  19,  20,  7-11,  21-23,  »2,  13,  15-17,  24,  25,  14,  18.  Such 
modifications  of  the  traditional  order  will  demand  justification.  Is  the  new 
order  satisfactory  ?  How  was  it  disturbed  so  seriously  as  appears  in  the  Ma- 
soretic  text? 

Letters  op  Asa  Gray.     Edited  by  Jane  Loring  Gray.     In  two  volumes. 

Boston  and  New  York  :     Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company.     1893.    (^P- 

838-     5^x3  >^-)     *4.oo. 

The  publication  of  these  letters  will  be  welcomed  alike  by  the  scientific, 
the  theological,  and  the  general  public.  From  boyhood  to  old  age,  the  career 
of  Dr.  Gray  is  fraught  with  intense  interest  to  all.  Descended  from  Scotch 
Presbyterian  stock  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  his  childhood  was  spent  in  Cen- 
tral New  York  while  it  was  yet  a  part  of  the  frontier.  His  school  education 
was  limited  to  that  of  an  academy  which  prepared  for  college,  and  to  a  four 
years*  course  in  Fairfield  Medical  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated  at  the 
age  of  twenty ;  but  his  interest  in  botany  early  brought  him  to  the  attention 
of  the  eminent  Dr.  Torrey,  who  was  already  at  work  upon  his  "Flora  of  North 
America."  It  was  only  after  nine  years  of  prolonged  struggle  and  study  that 
he  was  rewarded  by  an  appointment  as  professor  of  botany  at  the  organization 
of  Michigan  University,  with  leave  of  absence  to  spend  a  year  in  Europe. 
During  this  year's  travel  he  formed  that  wide  acquaintance  with  European 
botanists  and  other  leaders  of  thought  which  became  so  serviceable  during  hU 
later  life. 

Dr.  Gray's  strong  religious  bent  was  developed  chiefly  under  the  influence 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Torrey,  who  were  staunch  Presbyterians.  Throughout  his  life 
he  was  deeply  interested  in  the  religious  questions  which  were  agitating  the 
world,  and  sought  the  sympathy  and  friendship  of  the  eminent  leaders  of  re- 
ligious thought.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  among  these  was  Rev.  R.  W. 
Church,  whose  acquaintance  was  formed  while  he  was  still  in  Oxford,  and  who 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  dean  of  St.  Paul,  and  a  prominent  candidate  for  a 
bishopric.  The  Christian  public  is  even  yet  hardly  aware  of  the  great  service 
rendered  by  Dr.  Gray  in  breaking  the  fbrce  of  the  shock  to  which  their  invet- 
.  erate  associations  were  subjected  in  the  development  and  spread  of  Darwinian 
ideas. 

While  Dr.  Gray  accepted  the  main  views  of  Darwin,  he  did  so  upon  a  the- 
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Iitic  baiii,  which  he  first,  last,  and  everywhere  defended  with  great  dialectic 
skill  and  cogency  of  reasoning.  Thus  in  his  earliest  preserred  letter  to  Dar- 
win in  1862,  he  writes  to  him  in  defence  of  design  in  nature,  and  draws  argu- 
ments for^design  from  Darwin's  own  instances,  playfully  adding,  **  You  see  I 
am  determined  to  baptise  [**  The  Origin  of  Species*'],  nolens  t  volens,  which 
will  be  its  salvation.  But  if  you  will  not  have  it  done,  it  will  be  damned*  I 
fear  "  (p.  480) .  Later  he  writes  again,  **  The  implication  of  a  designing  mind 
must  bring  with  it  a  strong  implication  of  design  in  matters  where  we  could 
not  directly  prove  it.  If  you  grant  an  intelligent  designer  anywhere  in  nature, 
.you  may  be  confident  that  he  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  *  contrivances  * 
in  your  orchids"  (p.  485).  Again,  in  writing  to  De  CandoUe,  he  remarks, 
"Under  my  hearty  congratulations  of  Darwin  for  his  striking  contributions  to 
teleology,  there  is  a  vein  of  petite  malice,  from  my  knowing  well  that  he  re- 
jects the  idea  of  design,  while  all  the  while  he  was  bringing  out  the  neatest 
illustrations  of  it!"  (p.  498).  Again  he  writes  to  Darwin,  *'I  think  your 
gradual  way  more  likely  than  Heer's  jumps.  Apropos  to  Heer,  you  ask  me  if 
it  is  not  impossible  to  imagine  so  many  and  nice  coadaptations  as  we  see  in 
orchids  being  formed  all  by  a  chance  blow.  I  reply.  Yes,  perfectly  impossible 
to  imagine  (and  much  the  same  by  any  number  of  chance  blows).  So  I  turn 
the  question  back  upon  you.  Is  not  the  fact  that  the  coadaptations  are  so  nice 
next  to  a  demonstration  against  their  having  been  formed  by  chance  blows  at 
all,  one  or  many?  Here  lies,  I  suppose,  the  difference  between  us.  When 
you  bring  me  up  to  this  point,  I  feel  the  cold  chill"  (p.  508), 
'^  In  a  letter  to  Professor  Dana  in  1872  a  single  remark  clearly  brings  out 
the  fundamental  question  at  issue  in  all  the  Darwinian  argument  concerning 
design, — a  question  which  has  of  late  become  more  prominent  than  ever  be- 
fore,— namely,  How  are  you  to  account  for  variations  occurring  in  such  lines 
that  the  conditions  of  existence  can  select  them,  and  lead  on  to  specific  results? 
Recently  Herbert  Spencer  has  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  adequacy  of 
'*  natural  selection  "  because  of  the  impossibility  of  chance  variations  affording 
any  basis  for  progressive  lines  of  development.  The  variations  must  show 
marks  of  design  if  they  are  adapted  to  preservation.  Hence  Dr.  Gray's  invul- 
nerable conclusion,  so  elaborately  illustrated  and  proved  in  the  closing  chap- 
ter of  his  •*  Darwiniana  "  (entitled  **  Evolutionary  Teleology  "),  that  "varia- 
tions, however  originated,  are  evidently  not  from  without  but  from  within — 
not  physical  but  physiological"  (p.  386).  So,  also,  in  the  letter  to  Dana 
referred  to,  he  wrote,  **By  the  way,  *  variation  (inherent)  in  particular  direc- 
tions '  is  your  idea  and  mine ;  but  is  very  anti-Darwin  "  (p.  627).  His  repug- 
nance to  materialistic  forms  of  evolution  strikingly  appears  in  a  letter  to  Dean 
Chnith  during  his  visit  to  England  in  1869,  **  As  to  Exeter  meeting  of  British 
Association,  I  am  on  the  whole  glad  enough  to  keep  away,  especially  from 
Darwinian  discussions,  in  which  I  desire  not  to  be  at  all  '  mixed  up '  with  the 
prevailing  and  peculiarly  English  materialistic,  positivic  line  of  thought  with 
which  I  have  no  sympathy,  while  in  natural  history  I  am  a  sort  of  Darwinian  " 
N  CP-59a). 
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Onr  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  pursue  the  subject  farther  in  this  notice, 
but  we  cannot  close  without  again  emphasizing  the  great  service  which  Pro- 
feasor  Gray  has  rendered  to  Christian  apologetics,  and  without  commending 
anew  to  Christian  teachers  the  invaluable  Essays  which  he  from  time  to  time 
published  in  defence  of  his  theistic  views,  and  which  are  collected  in  the  vol- 
ume entitled  *'  Darwiniana."^  The  publication  of  the  present  volumes  con- 
taining his  letters  sheds  much  new  light  upon  these  discussions,  and  adds  intense 
interest  to  all  of  Dr.  Gray's  writings.  The  careful  perusal  of  the  volumes  is  in 
itself  a  liberal  education. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament. 
By  John  H.  Kerr,  A.  M.,  Pasior  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Rock  Island,  III.  With  an  Introductory  Note  by  Professor  Benjamin  B. 
Warlield,  D.  D.,  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  Chicago  and  New 
York:  Fleming  H.  Re  veil  Company.  1892.  (Pp.  xx,  333.  6>ix3>i.) 
♦1.50. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Kerr  has  done  excellent  service  by  putting  together  in 
compact  form  the  main  facts  from  which  are  to  be  inferred  the  authorship, 
date,  character,  and  canonical  standing  of  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
The  volume  shows  evidence  of  the  author's  familiarity  with  the  original  sources 
of  information  and  with  the  latest  discussions  of  the  subjects  treated.  His  con- 
clusions are  conservative,  the  author  seeing  no  reason  to  reject  the  authenticity 
or  canonicity  of  any  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  We  could  only  wish 
that  he  had  enlarged  the  book  by  twenty-five  or  thirty  pages,  allowing  him  to 
put  the  references  to « the  early  Christian  literature  which  would  direct  the 
reader  to  the  sources  of  original  information.  But  as  it  is,  one  can  find  them 
by  consulting  indexes  to  the  ante-Nicene  literature  which  accompany  the  re- 
cent translations.  Pastors  desiring  a  compact  and  trustworthy  reference  book 
npon  the  subjects  treated  will  find  this  of  great  value. 

Christian  Anthropology.  By  Rev.  John  Thein.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Professor  Charles  G.  Herbermann,  LL.  D.  Second  Edition.  New 
York  and  Chicago  :  Benziger  Brothers.  (Pp.  576.  3jl<x6^.) 
Christ  in  Type  and  Prophecy.  By  Rev.  A.  J.  Maas,  S.  J.,  Professor  of 
Oriental  Languages  in  Woodstock  College,  Md.  Same  Publishers.  (Pp. 
485-    3>^x6.) 

These  two  recent  works  by  Roman  Catholic  authors  emphasize  the  com- 
mon elements  in  our  Christian  faith,  rather  than  those  held  exclusively  by  the 
body  which  they  represent.  Both  are  conservative  and  thoughtful.  The  work 
on  Anthropology  is  largely  scientific,  and  is  a  protest  against  materialism.  In 
some  places  the  author  seems  hardly  to  allow  due  weight  to  the  evidence  of  his 
opponents,  but  his  argument  in  the  main  will  carry  the  assent  of  all  who  reject 
the  theories  of  evolution  adduced  to  account  for  man's  origin  and  place  hi  na- 
ture. The  work  on  Prophecy  shows  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  literature 
of  the  subject,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  American  and  foreign.  It  refers 
not  only  to  Dillmann  and  De  Wette  and  Delitzsch,  but  also  to  Robertson 

1  Darwiniana :  Essays  and  Reviews  pertaining  to  Darwinism.  New  York  i 
D.  Apple  ton  and  Company.     1876. 
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Smith  and  W.  H.  Green  and  W.  R.  Harper  and  £.  C.  Bissell.  It  opposes  not 
only  Kuenen  and  Reuss,  but  also  Riehm,  who  is  far  less  rationalistic ;  but  ad- 
mits a  development  of  prophecy,  which  it  compares,  not  to  the  progress  of 
vegetable  and  animal  life  upon  the  globe,  but  to  the  dawn  and  growing  bright- 
ness of  the  Light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world. 

Sermons  on  the  International  Sunday-school  Lessons  for  1S94.  hy 
the  Monday  Club.  Nineteenth  Series.  Boston  and  Chicago :  Congre- 
gational Sunday-school  and  Publishing  Society.  1893.  (Pp.409.  6^x3^.) 
♦1.25. 

In  noticing  this  volume  we  can  do  no  more  than  reiterate  the  opinions 
expressed  upon  previous  numbers.  Mainly  by  the  same  authors,  the  series 
increases  in  value  through  the  increased  skill  and  experience  of  the  contribu- 
tors.^ The  superior  value  of  this  method  of  treating  the  Sunday-school  les- 
sons, which  enables  the  authors  to  emphasize  in  due  proportion  the  main  points 
of  the  passages  under  discussion,  is  evident  at  a  glance,  and  becomes  more 
and  more  manifest  as  one  from  year  to  year  peruses  these  volumes. 

Illustrative  Notes  :  A  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Sunday-school  Lessons, 
with  Original  and  Selected  Comments,  Methods  of  Teaching,  Illustrative 
Stories,  Practical  Applications,  Notes  on  Eastern  Life,  Library  Refer-  . 
ences.  Maps,  Tables,  Pictures,  Diagrams.  For  1894.  By  Jesse  Lyman 
Hurlbut  and  Robert  Remington  Doherty.  New  York :  Hunt  &  Eaton  ; 
Cincinnati:     Cranston  &  Cur  ts.     1893.     (Pp.396.     7x4^.)     $1.25. 

For  the  study  of  the  Sunday-school  lessons  in  detail  the  present  volume 
is  one  of  the  best  issued.  The  illustrations  and  maps  are  abundant  and  excel- 
lent, and  the  comments  judicious,  and  helpful  in  every  respect.  It  is,  in  fact» 
a  cyclopaedia  in  itself. 

Temperance  in  All  Nations.  History  of  the  Cause  in  All  Countries  of 
the  Globe ;  together  with  the  Papers,  Essays,  Addresses,  and  Discussions 
of  the  World's  Temperance  Congress,  held  by  the  National  Temperance 
Society,  in  Chicago,  111.,  June,  1893.  Edited  by  J.  N.  Stearns.  In  two 
volumes.  New  York:  National  Temperance  Society  and  Publication 
House.     (Pp.  584, 434.     4x7.)     $5.00. 

The  first  of  these  two  volumes  is  historical ;  the  second  contains  the  pa- 
pers presented  at  the  Temperance  Congress.  The  amount  of  information  con- 
tained in  the  former,  and  of  inspiration  in  the  latter,  is  something  surprising 
to  the  reader.  The  historical  papers  are  by  many  authors,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  prepared  on  the  ground,  by  men  of  unquestioned  knowledge  and  ability. 
The  value  of  these  sketches  is  enhanced  by  reports  from  American  Consuls  in 
many  lands  on  the  present  status  of  the  temperance  question.  The  papers  pre- 
sented at  the  Congress  deal  with  so  many  phases  of  the  question, — social, 
educational,  legal,  medical,  reformatory,  and  religious, — that  no  one  in  the 
slightest  degree  interested  in  the  liquor  problem  can  fail  to  find  in  them  food 
for  thought,  and  material  for  effective  work.  The  temperance  advocate 
who  fails  to  secure  this  work  loses  much  that  is  available  nowhere  else. 
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AN  IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOK, 

ELEMENTSofTHEOLOGY 


fPR^S.  JftMeS  tt.  F/\IFfCHILD. 


riuri  \tMUijji.,  iui  i/Liljlication  of  whicn  juis  ijecn  an- 
ticipated with  so  much  interest  b\'  the  former  pupils  and 
friends  of  the  author,  is  now  readw  The  book  is  an  oc- 
tavo volume,  nicely  bound   in   clotli 

This  work  will  fully  meet  the  expectations  of  tliL 
author's  numerous  pupils  and  admirers,  will  gi\e  to  the 
general  public  a  clearer  view  of  what  has  l5een  spoken  of 
as  "  Oberlin  theology"  than  it  has  heretofore  been  possible 
to  obtain,  and  it  deserves,  as  it  will  surely  have,  wide  atten- 
tion for  its  clear  statements,  its  wholesome  doctrine,  and  its 
profound  conception  of  the  Christian  system. 

It  is  equallyvvell  adapted  to  private  reading  and  to  use  ...^  ..  v. w  ,..-., ^. 
It  analysis  is  clear  and  comprehensive,  its  statements  are  definite  and  precise 
while  sufficienily  complete,  it  covers  its  field  with  well  proportioned' attention 
and  it  is  conspicuously  candid  and  judicious  in  manner.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  volumes  of  the  sort,  one  of  the  most  likely  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  ordinary  lay  reader  n*^  well  as  by  ministers,  of  which  we  know — TA,' 
C  V'  /it^ftrgafiona/ji  t . 

The  brevity  of  the  w^...k.  ..>-,. ^.dering  the  ..  i...  ..v.t<i  which  it  u.i.^.i.^...  ,^ 
the  natural  result  of  the  author's  mental  processes.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those 
who  know  him  best  that  this  country  has  not  produced  many  minds  capable 
of  apprehending  so  clearly  as  he  does  the  fundamental  truths  of  ethics  and 
theology. —  7  he  Methodist  Herald. 

My  students  are  very  much  taken  with  Fairchild's  Elements  of  Theol- 
ogy. It  is  just  the  thing  for  our  purpose  and  we  join  in  adding  our  testimo- 
nials with  numerous  others  to  the  practical,  scholarly  merits  of  the  work. — 
J^ev.  L.  J.  Aldrich^  A.  M.,  D.  7^.,  President  Union  Christian  College. 
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ARTICLE   I. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND    CULTURE. 

BY  THE    REV.    PROFESSOR   E.   J.   WOLF,  D.D.,   GETTYSBURG,  PA. 

The  very  nature  of  Christianity  warrants  the  assumption 
that  it  promotes  the  highest  and  fullest  culture.  It  is  not  a 
mere  ceremonial,  a  perfunctory  ritual.  It  is  a  religion  of  ideas, 
of  living  truths.  It  is  addressed  to  human  thought.  It  aims 
at  enlightenment  and  conviction.  Its  principles  seek  to  im- 
press themselves  upon  the  mental  and  moral  faculties.  These 
ideas  possess  inherent  energy  and  force.  They  stimulate 
thought.  The  Word  of  God  is  quick  and  powerful.  It  arouses 
intellectual  action,  starts  inquiry,  awakens  reflection,  pro- 
vokes often  to  opposition, counter-argument,  controversy,  and 
in  many  ways  exerts  a  drastic  and  enduring  effect  upon  the 
whole  intellectual  life.  Note  the  transcendent  sweep  of  gos- 
pel themes !  The  revelation  of  God,  the  prospect  of  eternity, 
the  exhibition  of  moral  perfection,  of  infinite  love,  of  omnip- 
otence and  omniscience,  the  incarnation,  the  atonement — 
themes  tending  to  excite  to  their  utmost  tension  the  noblest 
powers  of  the  human  mind.  A  missionary  who  labored  for 
a  while  on  the  Dark  Continent  tells  of  a  rude  African  chief  who 
was  so  deeply  impressed  by  some  of  these  mighty  truths  that 
he  exclaimed,  **  I  feel  as  if  my  head  were  too  small,  and  would 
swell  and  break  with  these  great  subjects." 
VOL.  LI.    NO.  202.  I 
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The  essential  duties  of  Christianity  are  of  a  nature  to  ex- 
ercise the  highest  attributes  of  the  mind.  How  can  a  man 
worship  the  Spirit  without  summoning  his  intellectual  ener- 
gies to  a  strain  of  eager  and  sustained  attention  ?  How  can 
he  live  a  life  of  faith  without  the  thoughtful  survey  of  unseen 
things,  the  apprehension  of  spiritual  realities,  and  the  con- 
templation of  issues  that  compass  eternity?  How  can  he 
raise  his  prayer  to  the  Most  High  without  a  degree  of  mental 
exertion  that  is  most  favorable  to  the  growth  of  intellectual 
power  and  refinement?  How  can  he  cherish  the  sublime 
hopes  which  Christianity  kindles  and  supports,  and  not  find 
all  his  views  broadened,  all  his  endowments  enlivened,  and 
especially  his  imagination  set  aglow  with  heavenly  fire  ?  How 
can  he  offer  supreme  and  adoring  love  to  God,  and  not  feel  an 
excitement  of  the  higher  aspirations,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  mind  is  turned  from  grosser  and  lower  pursuits,  which  do 
so  much  to  fetter  and  degrade  it  ?  By  this  dominant  principle 
of  love,  the  soul  experiences  a  transforming  and  refining  power 
which  in  the  nature  of  things  must  impart  a  new  life  to  all  the 
faculties,  and  have  a  quickening  and  ennobling  effect  upon 
every  branch  of  culture.  Christianity  makes  moral  conformity 
to  God  a  cardinal  virtue.  Thus  the  mind  is  moved  not  only 
to  study  the  divine  perfections,  but  to  turn  inward  upon  itself, 
to  apprehend  its  godlike  properties,  to  recognize  its  inherent 
dignity  and  its  boundless  capacities — a  process  of  self-con- 
templation which  results  inevitably  in  the  advancement  of 
self-culture.  What  is  designed  primarily  as  a  source  of  help 
and  new  life  to  the  heart,  becomes  a  means  of  strength  and 
growth  and  polish  to  the  intellect. 

Christianity  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  foster  culture  by  the 
circumstance  that  it  aims  intrinsically  at  the  development  of 
the  entire  man.  It  stands  alone  in  its  appreciation  of  human 
nature  as  a  whole.  Every  faculty  in  man  has  exalted  and 
sacred  worth.  Every  faculty  is  God-given,  and  attains  the 
end  of  its  creation  only  when  it  reaches  the  full  measure  of  its 
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development.  And  the  attainment  of  that  goal  is  the  avowed 
purpose  of  Christianity.  It  is  content  with  nothing  short  of 
animating,  disciplining,  sanctifying  every  power.  Proposing 
in  the  first  instance  the  invigoration  and  normal  expansion  of 
the  moral  and  religious  parts,  these  so  interblend  with  the 
rational  and  aesthetic,  that  any  thorough  training  of  the  for- 
mer imparts  an  impulse  and  quickening  to  all.  The  gospel 
not  only  gives  peace  to  the  conscience,  it  strengthens  the  will, 
enlightens  the  reason,  refines  the  affections,  kindles  the  imag- 
ination, educates  the  taste,  exercises  the  memor>\  By  proper 
self-abasement,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  sense  of  need,  and 
childlike  docility,  which  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  begets,  it 
creates  in  the  mind  a  peculiar  and  ready  susceptibility  as  the 
most  favorable  condition  for  the  process  of  improvement.  By 
the  recognition  of  the  divine  element  in  man,  on  the  other, 
the  discovery  of  measureless  possibilities,  and  the  prospect  of 
a  life  that  runs  parallel  with  and  close  to  the  life  of  God,  it 
opens  up  the  most  powerful  incentive  for  the  fullest  intel- 
lectual development. 

Add  yet  to  this  the  diffusive  power  of  Christianity.  Asthe 
leaven  of  the  new  life  penetrates  the  entire  organism,  it  vivi- 
fies the  whole  man,  it  excites  to  endeavor  every  faculty;  as 
it  seeks  to  pervade  the  individual,  so  its  spirit  of  aggressive- 
ness strives  to  bring  the  whole  race  under  the  inspiring  action 
of  Christian  principle.  It  aims  to  impart  a  new  life  to  the 
world.  Kindled  by  the  missionary  flame.  Christians  go  forth 
to  communicate  the  knowledge  of  salvation.  They  are  not 
only  disciples  of  the  truth.  They  are  witnesses  of  the  truth. 
They  are  set  for  its  dissemination.  It  is  their  calling  to  make 
the  all-awakening  gospel  the  common  property  of  mankind, 
and  by  doing  this  they  become  the  pioneers  of  universal  cul- 
ture. The  action  and  reaction  generated  in  men's  minds  by 
the  cause-of  missions  offer  an  interesting  phase  of  the  advan- 
tage which  culture  has  reaped  from  Christianity.  The  very 
endeavor  to  spread  exalted  and  saving  truth  has  a  surprising 
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reflex  influence  upon  those  so  engaged.  A  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  doctrines  to  be  disseminated  is  a  primary  requisite. 
The  acquisition  of  this  knowledge  for  so  lofty  an  aim  creates 
enthusiasm  in  the  contemplation  of  truth  and  in  the  study  of 
man,  and  enthusiasm  for  truth  and  for  man  is  the  mainspring 
of  all  liberal  culture.  The  effect  of  the  truth  on  those  to  whom 
it  is  brought,  as  has  been  already  noted,  cannot  be  divorced 
from  a  certain  momentum  in  the  mind.  The  preached  word 
stirs  up  thought,  and  even  with  those  who  offer  resistance  it 
calls  forth  intellectual  effort.  The  antagonisms  which  the 
gospel  has  provoked,  and  the  controversies  which  it  has  elic- 
ited, have  in  all  ages  impelled  men  to  intellectual  labor,  stim- 
ulated speculative  and  philosophical  studies,  and  brought  into 
service  the  keenest  mental  weapons. 

Let  us,  furthermore,  not  overlook  here  the  intercourse  of 
different  nations  and  widely  removed  countries  which  Christian 
missions  have  brought  about.  Consider  what  an  exchange 
of  ideas  has  thus  been  effected,  what  a  transfusion  of  literary 
treasures  has  been  derived,  and  what  an  impetus  this  must 
always  give  to  liberal  and  scientific  pursuits.  The  commerce 
of  thought,  like  the  commerce  of  material  products,  owes  an 
unspeakable  debt  to  the  missionaries  of  the  Cross. 

Thus  any  one  who  understands  the  intrinsic  nature  of 
Christianity  must  recognize  in  its  principles  the  best  founda- 
tion, the  strongest  incentives,  the  soundest  methods,  and  the 
highest  standard  of  human  culture.  And  were  the  church  to 
begin  to-day  her  steady  and  triumphant  march  over  the  earth, 
we  should  anticipate  from  what  is  clearly  known  of  her  teach- 
ings and  tendencies,  that  her  progress  would  be  marked  by  a 
pathway  of  light,  and  that  her  advent  or  her  absence  would 
determine  the  refinement  or  the  barbarism  which  distinguishes 
a  nation.  Both  the  genius  of  Christianity  and  its  own  neces- 
sities forbid  its  neglect  of  the  interests  of  culture.  The  great- 
est and  the  most  comprehensive  intellectual  and  moral  force 
that  has  ever  appeared  among  men  must  impart  a  powerful 
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momentum  to  the  training,  ennobling,  and  refining  of  the 
human  mind.  Everything  points  a  priori  to  that  conclusion. 
But,  though  the  conclusion  be  irresistible,  we  are  not  left 
to  such  a  process  of  reasoning  to  show  what  the  church  could, 
would,  or  must  do.  The  indicative  mood  and  the  past  tense 
clearly  shows  what  the  church  has  accomplished  in  this  re- 
spect. A  brief  survey  of  undisputed  facts  makes  the  revela- 
tion that  the  History  of  Christianity  is  the  History  of  Culture; 
that  the  church  and  the  school-house  stand  in  close  proxim- 
ity; that  since  the  downfall  of  the  institutions  of  classic  an- 
tiquity all  culture  worthy  of  the  name  owes  its  rise,  its 
progress,  and  its  highest  achievement,  to  the  spirit  and  toil  of 
the  Christian  church. 

Because  the  gospel  is  peculiar  in  addressing  itself  to  the 
untutored,  it  has  often  been  reproached  with  hostility  to  let- 
ters. It  has  been  termed  the  religion  of  the  uneducated,  ft 
has  at  times  repelled  the  wise  of  this  world.  But  why  does 
it  approach  the  unlettered,  except  to  lift  them  from  their  low 
stage  of  barbarism,  to  soften  their  rudeness,  and  to  implant 
within  them  the  seeds  of  a  new  life  which  contain  the  princi- 
ples of  all  culture }  Ancient  paganism  held  the  chasm  which 
separated  the  barbarians  from  the  polished  Graeco-Roman 
world  to  be  the  effect  of  an  original  difference  of  nature,  and 
therefore  doomed  to  remain  impassable,  but  the  gospel  not 
only  proposed  to  bridge  the  chasm,  but  to  raise  the  savage 
tribes  to  civilization  and  to  refine  them  even  beyond  the  Greek 
and  Roman.  Its  sympathy  for  the  ruder  and  coarser  elements 
of  society,  therefore,  only  attests  its  enthusiasm  for  the  widest 
diffusion  of  mental  and  moral  improvement. 

A  signal  illustration  of  this  meets  us  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury at  Constantinople,  where  the  eloquent  Chrysostom  had  a 
church  assigned  for  the  use  of  the  Goths,  in  which  the  Bible 
^was  translated  to  them  and  sermons  preached  in  their  vernac- 
ular. While  the  conceited  Byzantians  looked  with  scorn  upon 
these  barbarians,  a  cultured  Christian  bishop  pointed  out  to 
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them,  in  the  example  before  their  eyes,  "  the  transforming  and 
plastic  power  of  Christianity  over  the  whole  of  human  nature.'* 

It  was  charged  by  Celsus,  that,  if  all  behaved  like  the 
Christians,  the  emperor  would  be  left  without  an  army,  the 
Roman  Empire  would  fall  a  prey  to  the  wildest  barbarians, 
and  consequently  all  culture  would  become  extinct.  To  which 
Origen  replied:  "If  all  did  as  I  do,  then  the  barbarians  also 
would  receive  the  divine  word,  and  become  the  most  moral 
and  gentle  of  men."  Christianity  would  subdue  the  rudeness 
of  the  savage  stock,  and  nurture  and  mould  them  into  civil- 
ized peoples. 

The  gospel  made  its  first  appearance  among  the  most 
cultured  races.  Its  great  champion  stood  upon  Mars  Hill 
addressing  the  philosophers  of  Athens,  surrounded  by  the  most 
splendid  monuments  of  Grecian  art.  Instead  of  shrinking 
from  the  encounter  with  the  highest  forms  of  intellectual  de- 
velopment ever  known,  or  antagonizing  the  culture  of  the  age 
which  confronted  them  in  the  learned  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Europe,  the  apostles  intuitively  recognized  its  merits,  and, 
permeating  its  forms  with  a  new  life,  they  appropriated  the 
treasures  of  Greek  and  Roman  culture  for  the  service  of  the 
church.  As  soon  as  the  supernatural  guidance  of  the  Chris- 
tian  community  came  to  an  end  through  the  death  of  the 
apostles,  the  need  of  utilizing  scientific  attainments  was  gen- 
erally acknowledged.  An  Irenaius  in  the  second  century  de- 
clared that  Christianity  could  nowhere  long  maintain  itself 
with  purity,  unless  it  entered  deep  into  the  whole  intellectual 
development  of  the  people,  and  unless,  along  with  the  divine 
life  proceeding  from  it,  it  gave  at  the  same  time  an  impulse 
to  all  human  culture.  Clement  of  Alexandria  said:  "He 
who  would  have  his  thoughts  enlightened  by  the  power  of 
God  must  already  have  accustomed  himself  to  philosophize 
on  spiritual  things,"  i.  e.,  he  must  have  logical  training.  The 
second  century  witnessed  in  Alexandria  a  school  for  the  re- 
ligious instruction  of  educated  pagans, — a  school  marked  by 
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a  strong  intellectual  tendency,  whose  teachers  aimed  at  incul- 
cating the  faith  in  such  a  way  as  to  stand  the  test  of  scientific 
scrutiny.  They  had  received  a  philosophical  training;  and, 
as  they  had  learned  Greeks  for  their  catechumens,  they  were 
charged  not  to  be  shy  of  much  learning,  but  to  gather  from 
every  quarter  what  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  their  pupils. 
Men  of  Greek  discipline,  it  was  felt,  must  be  taught  by  men 
of  universal  culture,  who  could  employ  the  best  intellectual 
skill  in  the  defence  and  enforcement  of  Christian  truth.  The 
teachers  of  the  church  must  be  familiar  with  Grecian  philoso- 
phy **  for  the  very  purpose  of  pointing  out  to  the  educated 
p^ans  its  errors  and  its  insufficiency." 

In  the  Syrian  church  a  powerful  impetus  was  given  to 
intellectual  activity  by  the  zeal  of  the  learned  presbyters  of 
Antioch  in  diffusing  a  taste  for  the  thorough  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  among  the  young  candidates  for  the  ministry 
it  was  a  common  practice  to  frequent  the  schools  of  general 
education  at  Athens,  Alexandria,  and  elsewhere.  Afterwards 
they  would  pursue  the  study  of  ancient  literature,  and  then, 
often  in  retirement  or  in  the  society  of  monks,  by  silent  con- 
templation and  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  prepare  themselves 
for  the  spiritual  office. 

Thus  in  its  infancy,  and  in  the  face  of  the  opposition 
and  scorn  of  all  the  cultured  elements  of  the  period,  the  church 
was  the  nurse  of  liberal  studies.  And  the  institutions  founded 
by  her  were  then  already  recognized  as  bestowing  on  their 
education  a  care  and  a  thoroughness,  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  vanity  and  love  of  display  which  were  among  the  first  les- 
sons in  the  schools  of  the  sophists.  When  the  cross  had  in 
the  course  of  a  few  centuries  won  to  its  sway  the  most  en- 
lightened nations  of  antiquity,  and  had  assimilated  and  reani- 
mated their  richest  intellectual  products,  its  further  progress 
was  opposed  by  the  enormous  mass  of  barbarism  which  had 
overturned  the  civilization  of  the  classic  world,  and  converted 
Europe  into  a  howling  wilderness.    After  the  vast  inundations 
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of  Gothic,  Vandal,  and  Hunnic  paganism,  there  remained  only 
a  universal  chaos  of  mind  and  morals.  Upon  this  vast,  rude, 
and  formless  mass,  the  church  now  laid  her  moulding  hand, 
and  by  the  slow  but  effectual  process  of  her  missionary,  edu- 
cational, and  humanizing  forces  she  created  first  the  chivalrous 
nations  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  later  on,  by  the  action  of  the 
same  subtle  and  powerful  agencies,  she  lifted  them  gradually 
to  the  high  summits  of  modern  civilization  and  culture.  That 
the  mighty  states  of  Europe  have  sprung  from  the  barbarians, 
no  one  questions.  That  the  prime  and  most  potent  factor  in 
this  transmutation  was  the  Christian  church,  is  the  unchal- 
lenged testimony  of  history.  The  church  has  proved  the 
civilizer  of  the  fierce  barbarian.  She  has  been  the  school- 
master of  the  world.  The  first  men  to  represent  even  the 
elements  of  culture  among  these  rude  and  savage  nations  were 
the  missionaries  sent  among  them  for  the  establishment  of 
Christianity.  No  previously  existing  form  of  culture  springing 
from  some  other  root  being  found  among  them,  the  seeds  of 
the  gospel  which  they  scattered  furnished  the  sole  root  and 
vital  sap  from  which  have  gi:own  up  the  splendid  institutions 
which  are  the  pride  of  the  modem  world. 

The  starting-point  of  all  intellectual  progress  is  a  written 
language.  Christianity  as  a  religion  of  ideas,  a  system  of 
truth,  requires,  first  of  all,  a  vehicle  for  conveying  an  intelli- 
gent and  permanent  exhibition  of  its  principles.  The  bar- 
barians possessed  no  written  tongue.  Hence,  the  first  requisites 
of  their  calling  constrained  the  missionaries  to  invent  an  alpha- 
bet, to  construct  a  grammar,  and  organize  a  language  for  each 
of  the  barbarian  races. 

In  Italy  and  France,  it  is  well  known,  the  Latin  remained 
the  basis  of  the  dialects  spoken  by  the  races  which  settled 
those  countries,  but  the  first  trace  of  written  speech  among 
the  Germans  is  the  invention  of  a  Gothic  alphabet,  of  twenty- 
four  letters,  by  Ulfilas,  a  missionary  among  the  fierce  tribes 
on  the  Danube  in  the  fourth  century.     Of  St.  Patrick,  the 
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famous  saint  of  Ireland,  it  is  recorded  that  he  "  not  only  in- 
fused into  his  monks  the  love  of  learning,"  but  that  he  gave 
the  people  "the  first  means  of  all  culture  by  composing  an 
alphabet  for  the  Irish  language.'*  The  same  service  was  done 
for  the  Slavs,  a  few  centuries  later,  by  the  missionary  Cyril. 
Further  examples  could  readily  be  adduced  from  other  na- 
tions, whose  rude  and  imperfect  idiom,  incapable  of  com- 
municating spiritual  ideas,  was  improved  and  modulated  into 
the  higher  forms  of  written  speech  by  the  genius  of  the  mis- 
sionary, and  who  thus  received  the  first  condition  of  intel- 
lectual training.  The  origin  of  European  languages  is  found 
in  the  history  of  Christian  missions.  "  The  further  we  go  back 
in  time  the  more  closely  connected  is  the  history  of  language 
and  civilization  with  the  history  of  the  Bible."  Christians,  it 
must  be  remembered,  boast  a  book,  the  book  orf  books,  the 
book  of  life,  a  volume  that  holds  God's  truth,  of  which  God 
is  himself  the  author.  This  book  the  church  has  from  her 
primitive  days  prized  as  an  invaluable  treasure,  and  to  make 
its  contents  universally  accessible  is  her  specific  and  avowed 
mission.  It  was  a  marked  feature  of  the  persecutions  to  get 
hold  of  the  sacred  writings  which  distinguished  the  Christians. 
These  people  were  known  to  have  Scriptures  which  they  held 
in  special  veneration,  and  to  be  deprived  of  which  would  be 
felt  as  a  serious  blow.  By  the  tedious  process  of  copying, 
their  number  was  multiplied  to  sixty  thousand  before  the  end 
of  the  second  century.  Believers  were  admonished  not  to 
rest  satisfied  with  what  they  heard  in  the  churches,  but  to  read 
with  their  families  at  home,  it  was  considered  the  peculiar 
task  of  Christian  mother^s  to  make  a  constant  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  so  as  to  make  their  children  early  acquainted  with  . 
the  oracles  of  God.  Christians  have  always  been  a  read- 
ing class,  and  the  impetus  given  the  interests  of  culture  by 
their  unflagging  determination  to  spread  the  contents  of  the 
divine  volume  can  never  be  fully  measured.  How  can  the 
Scriptures  be  circulated  among  a  people  who  have  no  language 
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sufficiently  developed  to  convey  and  preserve  its  truths  ?  How 
can  they  understand  them  unless  they  first  receive  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  education  and  the  beginnings  of  mental  develop- 
ment ?  How  can  they  sing  the  praises  of  the  Redeemer  except 
in  terms  capable  of  expressing  refined  and  lofty  ideas?  The 
rude  barbarian  must  be  taught  to  think.  He  must  learn  to 
read — if  Christianity  is  to  become  his  faith. 

The  basis  of  culture  having  been  laid  in  a  language,  and 
the  people  having  acquired  the  art  of  reading  and  understand- 
ing it,  the  sacred  book  in  their  mother  tongue  was  put  into 
their  hands.  The  most  ancient  monument  of  the  Teutonic 
languages  is  Ulfilas'  translation  of  the  Bible.  All  through  the 
twilight  of  German  and  Scandinavian  civilization  this  is  the 
one  volume  that  ever  turns  up  to  the  eye  of  the  antiquarian. 
St.  Cyril  repeated  this  stupendous  task  of  translating  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  for  the  Slavonians.  Where,  in  those  ages, 
complete  translations  into  the  vernacular  were  impracticable. 
Christian  ideas  were  still  imparted  to  the  people  through  vari- 
ous adaptations  of  the  Scriptures  to  their  vulgar  dialect;  and 
it  is  with  these  metrical  versions  and  popular  adaptations  that 
the  national  literature  of  the  German  tribes  began.  The  trans-, 
lation  of  the  Bible,  itself  a  superb  literary  achievement,  gave 
in  this  way  a  nriost  powerful  influence  to  the  elevation  of  the 
barbarians.  The  simultaneous  history  of  missions  and  of 
culture  repeated  itself  in  Russia.  No  sooner  had  the  conver- 
sion of  these  rude  people  been  effected,  than  schools  were 
established,  and  both  the  alphabet  of  Cyril  and  his  translation 
of  the  Bible  were  used  for  Christian  instruction.  With  the 
founding  of  churches  and  schools  went  hand  in  hand  the  work 
of  translating  religious  and  theological  books  from  the  Greek 
into  the  Slavonian  tongue,  and  these  constitute  the  dawn  of 
Russian  letters. 

But  the  church  was  not  content  to  give  a  language  and 
a  book.  The  same  interests  and  incentives  which  had  fur- 
nished these  proceeded  also  to  establish  institutions  for  the 
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promotion  of  intellectual  pursuits.  The  founders  of  Chris- 
tianity became,  all  over  Europe  through  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
founders  and  directors  of  schools,  and  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
hundred  years  the  ministers  at  the  altar  stand  the  pioneers  in 
educational  work.  To  teach  all  nations  was  the  final  charge 
to  the  little  group  of  disciples,  and  history  is  a  witness  to  the 
fidelity  with  which,  notwithstanding  intervals  of  declension, 
they  have  observed  the  commission.  Everywhere  in  Europe 
the  church  and  the  school-house  have  raised  their  walls  to- 
gether, combining  often  to  form  one  grand  architectural  struc- 
ture. And  while  in  this  country  the  independence  of  church 
and  state  has  rendered  less  apparent  the  vital  connection  be- 
tween our  religion  and  our  general  educational  system,  yet  no 
one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  our  colleges  and  the  growth 
of  our  common  schools  need  be  told  that,  our  own  land  offers, 
with  few  exceptions,  hardly  anything  worthy  of  the  name 
educational  tfiat  does  not  owe  its  establishment  to  the  spirit, 
the  enterprise,  the  intelligence,  and  the  liberality  of  the  Chris- 
tian church. 

The  genetic  connection  between  Christianity  and  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  intellect  becomes  more  obvious  the  further  back 
we  go.  After  the  evangelization  of  Ireland,  by  St.  Patrick, 
that  island  became  the  seat  of  monasteries  and  missionary 
schools  which  acquired  renown  over  the  world  for  their  study 
of  the  Scriptures  and  their  pursuit  of  the  sciences,  according 
to  the  standard  of  those  early  times.  **  From  these  monas- 
teries proceeded  both  the  conversion  and  the  culture  of  the 
people."  Many  young  Englishmen  in  the  seventh  century 
resorted  to  these  schools,  which  offered  them  not  only  all  the 
instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  then  to  be 
obtained,  but  furnished  them  at  the  same  time  also  subsist- 
ence and  books.  Such  was  the  enthusiasm  kindled  in  England 
by  the  books  and  science  which  were  obtained  from  the  Irish 
monasteries,  that  merchant  vessels  were  sent  to  Gaul  and  to 
Rome  to  transport  books,  and  especially  Bibles,  to  England. 
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But  the  religious  zeal  of  the  ecclesiastics  would  not  suffer 
them  to  remain  in  their  cloisters  to  teach  such  as  would  knock 
at  their  doors  for  knowledge.  Acquiring  the  languages  of 
surrounding  nations,  they  passed  over  country  and  city,  en- 
lightening all  classes,  and  setting  the  laity  and  the  clergy  to 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  Numbers  of  the  educated  Irish 
and  Scotch  monks  crossed  over  to  the  Continent,  with  a  book 
chest  as  their  only  luggage,  to  carry  Christianity  and  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  knowledge  to  the  untutored  Prankish  nations. 
And  thus  throughout  Germany,  France,  and  Spain,  provision 
was  made  by  the  church,  in  the  seventh  century,  for  the  in- 
struction of  youths.  Institutions  were  founded  primarily  for 
the  training  of  a  native  clergy,  but  they  proved  fountains  of 
instruction  and  training  for  the  people.  A  great  momentum 
to  general  enlightenment  would  indeed  have  been  given,  had 
their  work  been  confined  to  the  preparation  of  missionaries, 
who  in  their  turn  became  the  educators  of  the  rude  people, 
but  they  provided  for  this  also  directly  by  the  general  instruc- 
tion of  youth.  A  scholarly  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Theo- 
dore of  Tarsus,  in  connection  with  the  learned  Abbot  Hadrian, 
has  the  honor  of  having  made  the  first  general  effort  for  the 
advancement  of  culture  in  England.  They  founded  schools 
in  which,  besides  Latin,  Greek,  and  grammar,  instruction  in 
mathematics  and  music  was  also  given.  From  these  schools 
went  forth  many  who  spoke  Greek  and  Latin  like  their 
mother-tongue,  among  whom  we  must  mention  Bede.  the  ven- 
erable, who  is  known  par  excellence  as  the  teacher  of  England , 
who  from  his  seventh  year  never  left  his  monastery,  who 
trained  a  generation  of  the  church  teachers  of  his  own  coun- 
try, and  many  of  other  countries,  who  spent  the  last  two  weeks 
of  his  life  in  translating  the  Gospel  of  John  into  Anglo-Saxon , 
and  who  was  engaged  in  the  instruction  of  his  pupils  to  his 
last  dying  breath.  Egbert,  a  learned  disciple  of  his,  super- 
intended the  famous  school  of  York,  where  instruction  was 
given  in  all  the  then  existing  branches  of  knowledge.     This 
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school  in  turn  produced  an  Alcuin,  the  teacher  of  his  times, 
whom  Charlemagne  selected  to  supervise  his  vast  scheme  of 
popular  education  for  the  empire.  Just  before  this  period, 
Isidore,  a  learned  ecclesiastic,  had  scattered  in  Spain  the  seeds 
of  scientific  and  theological  culture  which  continued  to  thrive 
long  after  the  Saracen  conquest.  And  everywhere  on  the  Con- 
tinent the  same  spirit  of  the  church  occupied  itself  in  pro- 
moting intellectual  advancement.  The  work  of  culture  was 
united  with  that  of  christianization — not  only  in  the  first  stage 
of  a  nation's  conversion,  but  ever  and  uniformly  they  are  found 
side  by  side  in  all  stages.  When  the  one  interest  languishes, 
so  does  the  other.  When  evangelization  is  zealously  prose- 
cuted, so  is  education.  From  the  monasteries  founded  by 
Boniface  in  Germany  proceeded  the  general  enlightenment  of 
the  people.  Monks  and  nuns  from  England  were  introduced 
into  these,  "who  brought  with  them  various  arts  and  sciences, 
and  books  of  instruction."  His  contemporary,  Gregory  of 
Utrecht,  founded  a  school  which  attained  such  celebrity  that 
boys  from  England,  France,  Bavaria,  Friesland,  Suabia,  and 
Saxony  were  sent  there  to  be  educated.  Even  in  the  sixth 
century  the  Franks  of  every  rank  had  committed  their  sons 
to  St.  Columban  for  an  education.  The  successors  of  these 
pioneers  followed  in  their  steps,  and  for  centuries  the  educa- 
tion of  youths  was  in  their  hands. 

Great  princes  like  Charlemagne  and  Alfred  recognized 
the  power  of  Christian  education  as  a  civilizing  force,  and  en- 
couraged the  founding  of  monasteries  as  being  peculiarly 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  The  bishops  and  the  parochial 
clergy  were  enjoined  to  found  schools  for  giving  instruction  in 
other  sciences  as  well  as  in  the  Scriptures.  Charlemagne  gath- 
ered around  him  a  galaxy  of  learned  monastics  from  England, 
Ireland,  Spain,  and  Italy,  established  a  school  in  the  palace 
for  the  youth  of  the  nobility,  and  the  great  monarch  himself 
became  one  of  the  most  diligent  pupils.  The  course  of  in- 
struction embraced  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures,  gram- 
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mar,  ancient  literature,  and  astronomy.  He  required  his  Saxon 
captives  to  attend  the  Prankish  monasteries,  so  that  after 
having  received  a  suitable  training  they  might  return  to  lift 
their  own  people  from  their  deep  ignorance.  And  of  the 
monastery  which  these  Saxons  on  their  return  founded  on 
their  native  soil,  it  is  said  that  **many  young  men  of  noble 
parentage  applied  for  admission  into  it,  and  many  boys  were 
placed  there  to  be  educated."  And  this  could  be  said  in  gen- 
eral of  all  the  famous  monasteries  that  flourished  from  the 
eighth  to  the  twelfth  century.  It  was  his  personal  experience 
of  the  power  of  the  gospel  to  awaken  mental  development  in 
all  directions,  that  kindled  the  zeal  of  Alfred  for  the  promo- 
tion of  learning  among  his  people.  And  as  ecclesiastics  were 
the  only  men  of  his  day  who  could  lay  claim  to  liberal  train- 
ing, he  summoned  these  around  him  from  the  cloisters  of  his 
own  realm,  and  from  those  of  Ireland,  Wales,  France,  and 
Germany  to  lay  the  foundations  of  Anglo-Saxon  culture.  Like 
Charlemagne,  he  subjected  himself  to  a  course  of  liberal  study 
under  the  tuition  of  learned  and  pious  monks,  while  in  his 
plans  for  general  education  it  is  claimed  he  even  surpassed 
the  great  German.  In  the  schools  which  were  to  be  every- 
where planted,  all  should  learn  to  read  and  write  in  English 
and  be  instructed  out  of  English  books.  How  close  the  sym- 
pathy between  the  interests  of  culture  and  of  piety  is  here 
again  attested  by  the  project  which  this  Christian  monarch 
formed,  of  having  the  Word  of  God  translated  into  the  ver- 
nacular. 

When  the  subsequent  ravages  of  the  Danes  once  more 
frustrated  all  these  noble  endeavors,  it  was  again  a  prelate  of 
the  church,  Ethelwold  of  Winchester,  who  took  the  initiative 
in  advancing  schools  and  promoting  a  vernacular  Anglo-Saxon 
literature.  Conjointly  with  him  labored  another  Anglo-Saxon 
monk,  Aelfric,  whose  contributions  to  education  won  for  him 
the  title  of  "  Grammaticus."  For  the  use  of  the  forty  monas- 
teries which  the  king  had  founded   at  their  instance,    this 
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learned  ecclesiastic  constructed  a  Saxon  grammar  and  glos- 
sary, a  Latin  text-book,  and,  besides,  a  number  of  homilies, 
translated  most  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
into  Anglo-Saxon,  and  made  earnest  exertidn  for  their  circu- 
lation among  the  people.  His  writings  became  the  model  of 
Anglo-Saxon  prose.  The  German  monks  during  the  same 
period  were  busy  in  making  paraphrases  of  the  Psalms,  and 
composing  German  versions  of  parts  of  the  Bible.  As  early 
as  the  ninth  century  Ottfried,  a  monk  in  Alsace,  made  a  Prank- 
ish poetical  version  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  aggregating  fifteen 
thousand  verses,  which  were  to  be  sung  with  the  harp.  The 
religious  houses  became  in  many  respects  the  sole  fountains 
of  culture,  the  exclusive  seats  of  literary  activity.  Literature 
found  here  an  asylum  from  a  rudeness  and  vandalism  that 
threatened  its  total  destruction.  Whatever  literary  treasures 
from  either  classical  or  patristic  authors  survived  the  succes- 
sive inundations  of  barbarism  were  here  carefully  collected, 
sacredly*  preserved,  scrupulously  transcribed,  and  faithfully 
handed  down  to  posterity.  All  that  remains  to-day  of  ancient 
classic  lore,  we  owe  to  the  liberal  taste,  scientific  activity,  and 
literary  devotion  of  the  monks.  Even  Gibbon  .makes  the  ad- 
mission that  **  the  curiosity  or  zeal  of  learned  solitaries  has 
cultivated  the  profane  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  sciences; 
and  posterity  must  gratefully  acknowledge  that  the  monu- 
ments of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  have  been  preserved  and 
multiplied  by  their  indefatigable  pens."  They  wandered  some- 
times from  Chrysostom  and  Augustine  to  Virgil  and  Homer. 
The  rich  mediaeval  libraries  were  found  within  the  walls  of  the 
cloisters.  That  at  St.  Gall  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 
There  was  a  large  number  of  classical  works,  these  monks 
having  excelled  both  in  copying  them  and  in  the  artistic  ex- 
ecution of  this  work. 

What  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  monastic  institutions 
confined  instruction  to  theological  science.  All  the  great 
churchmen  aimed  to  make  them  centres  of  light  in  the  Egyp- 
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tian  darkness  that  prevailed  everywhere.  The  candidates  for 
the  sacred  oflfice,  it  was  always  understood,  must  have  broad 
and  thorough  culture.  The  exposition  and  enforcement  of  the 
truth  requires  training  in  the  liberal  arts  by  which  the  human 
mind  can  be  most  effectually  influenced.  And  where  the  faith 
taught  encounters  intellectual  opposition,  knowledge  of  the 
sciences  and  of  history  are  prime  prerequisites.  Specious 
error  must  be  distinguished  from  truth,  the  inadequacy  of  op- 
posing systems  must  be  so  demonstrated  as  to  compel  acqui- 
escence and  surrender  on  the  part  of  their  votaries.  Philosophy 
had  been  esteemed  in  the  early  church  as  the  wall  and  hedge 
of  the  vineyard.  And  so  it  came  again  and  again  to  be  realized 
that  philosophical  studies  and  scientific  learning  were  indis- 
pensable to  the  interests  of  the  church.  Some  of  the  grandest 
monuments  of  the  human  intellect  arose  from  the  necessity 
felt  by  the  scholastics  of  unfolding  and  vindicating  scientifically 
the  Christian  dogmas. 

The  high  stage  of  culture  attained  by  the  Moors,  who 
were  themselves  indebted  to  Nestorian  monks  for  their  first 
love  of  letters,  impelled  the  mediaeval  church  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Greeks  in  appropriating  science  as  a  means  of 
spreading  the  gospel  and  checking  the  progress  of  Islam. 
Hellenic  paganism  had  been  thus  overthrown  by  the  Alex- 
andrian school,  and  men  of  Christian  zeal  felt  that  scientific 
weapons  might  shiver  the  armor  that  encased  this  monster  of 
error.  From  the  idea  of  writing  a  book  to  demonstrate  to 
the  infidels  the  truth  of  Christianity,  Raymond  of  Lull  was  led 
to  the  idea  of  a  universal  science.  But  the  Saracens  could 
not  be  approached  with  any  language  but  the  Arabic.  The 
next  step  was  to  urge  upon  the  authorities  the  establishment 
of  foundations  for  the  study  of  Arabic  as  well  as  other  lan- 
guages spoken  by  infidel  nations.  The  Council  of  Vienne  in 
131 1  was  accordingly  moved  by  missionary  zeal  to  provide 
professorships  of  the  Oriental  languages, — Arabic,  Chaldee, 
and  Hebrew, — especially  at  the  universities  of  Paris,  Oxford, 
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and  Salamanca.  Contemporary  with  Raymond  was  Roger 
Bacon,  who  advocated  the  study  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments in  the  original  text,  and  devised  a  universal  grammar 
by  means  of  which  any  man  could  gain  sufficient  knowledge 
of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin  to  understand  the  Scriptures  in 
each  of  these  tongues.  .  Like  Raymond,  Bacon  was  possessed 
of  a  zeal  equally  intense  for  the  cause  of  faith  and  the  inter- 
ests of  reason  and  science.  The  historian  calls  him  "a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude."  His  true  greatness  appears  in  his 
marvellous  breadth  of  learning.     **  He  trod  the  whole  circle." 

Thus  we  see  the  interests  of  missions  uniting  with  the 
translations  and  expositions  of  the  Bible  the  conditions  of  all 
thorough  culture  in  fostering  linguistic  studies.  What  they 
have  jointly  done  for  the  national  languages  of  Europe  would 
offer  material  for  a  large  and  important  volume.  While  in 
times  of  barbaric  rudeness  the  Christian  priesthood  was  far 
from  being  always  learned,  yet  it  has  been  on  the  whole  a 
distinguishing  feature  of  Christianity  that  it  was  represented 
by  an  educated  clergy,  with  whom  the  priesthood  of  no  other 
religion  was  ever  able  to  cope,  and  the  superiority  of  Chris- 
tian missionaries  in  knowledge  and  culture  made  such  im- 
pressions upon  the  ignorant  pagans  that  they  often  believed 
them  possessed  of  supernatural  powers. 

The  church,  again,  has  always  felt  called  to  prosecute  the 
work  of  educating  youth  as  well  as  that  of  training  preachers 
— whose  very  office  is  that  of  teaching  the  ignorant.  The  Mas- 
ter who  commanded,  *'Go  teach  all  nations,"  said  likewise, 
"Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me."  No  better  age 
could  be  urged  for  the  benign  work  of  the  cloister.  No  bet- 
ter period  for  the  reception  of  divine  things.  Orphans  were 
received  gratuitously.  The  superintendence  of  their  education 
was  entrusted  to  persons  of  years  and  experience,  and  if  a 
familiar  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  made  one  of 
the  first  objects,  we  challenge  any  one  to  produce  a  better 
form  of  mental  discipline. 
VOL.  LI.    NO.  202.  2 
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It  is  surprising  to  see  how  here  again  the  interests  and 
the  mission  of  the  church  coalesce.  How  nearly  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  and  the  multiplication  of  ministers  become 
in  the  end  one  and  the  same  work.  By  the  education  of  youth 
the  church  procured  the  very  material  out  of  which  to  train 
her  clergy.  The  first  trace  of  any  thought  of  culture  among 
the  Anglo-Saxons  was  the  purchase  of  some  fair-haired,  noble- 
looking  boys  in  the  slave-market  of  Rome  by  a  priest  who 
intended  to  educate  them  and  send  them  back  as  missionaries 
to  their  own  people.  Ansgar,  the  apostle  of  the  North,  laid 
the  foundations  of  Christianity,  of  civilization,  and  of  culture, 
in  the  borders  of  Denmark,  with  a  school  of  twelve  boys,  whom 
he  first  purchased,  and  then  educated  to  be  the  teachers  of 
their  country.  Of  Cyril,  the  apostle  of  the  Slavs  in  the  tenth 
century,  a  man  of  indomitable  zeal  for  everything  that  could 
further  the  advancement  of  the  people,  it  is  said  that  he  se- 
lected thirty-five  hundred  young  men,  to  whose  Christian 
education  he  devoted  himself,  and  from  whom  he  endeavored 
to  train  up  teachers  for  the  nation.  **  He  took  pains,"  says 
Neander,  **  to  instruct  the  very  children  in  reading  and  writing 
and  to  make  them  understand  what  they  read."  Among  the 
Poles,  Otho  of  Bamberg,  the  missionary  bishop,  turned  his 
high  intellectual  attainments  to  good  account  by  opening  a 
school,  and  receiving  under  his  care  the  children  of  many  emi- 
nent families.  This  bishop,  like  many  others  of  his  order,  was 
obliged  through  his  extensive  knowledge  and  superior  train- 
ing to  serve  the  secular  government  in  important  embassies 
and  other  matters  of  state.  In  fact,  the  intellectual  skill,  the 
varied  learning,  the  knowledge  of  languages,  etc.,  have  made 
ecclesiastics  the  trusted  and  all-powerful  advisers  of  kings  from 
the  days  of  Charlemagne.  It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that 
only  religious  instruction  was  imparted  by  the  ecclesiastics. 
The  monasteries  were  the  seats  alike  of  secular  and  sacred 
education.  The  synods  (of  the  ninth  century)  urged  the  es- 
tablishment of  public  schools  in  which  it  was  provided  religious 
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and  secular  knowledge  should  grow  together.  At  Fulda,  for 
instance,  which  remained  for  ages  the  fountain  of  German 
culture,  the  study  of  letters  was  zealously  promoted.  Servatus 
Lupus,  in  the  ninth  century,  procured  from  Rome  manuscripts 
of  the  ancient  Roman  authors — and  through  these  he  became 
eminent  not  only  for  classical  learning,  but  for  uncommon 
mental  discipline,  logical  acumen,  lucid  exposition,  and  great 
mastery  of  theological  and  philosophical  questions. 

When  a  new  spiritual  life  emerged  from  the  darkness  and 
disorder  of  the  seculum  obscunim,  it  was  priests  like  Abbo  of 
Fleury  and  Gerbert  who  united  their  endeavors  to  excite  a 
new  intellectual  life  in  France,  laboring  earnestly  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  and  the  diffusion  of  a  taste  for  letters. 
The  Abbacy  of  Fleury  and  the  Bishop's  School  at  Rheims 
became  rivals  for  the  restoration  of  literary  culture  in  France. 
Thence  it  spread  to  Chartres,  where  Fulbert,  its  bishop,  di- 
rected a  flourishing  school  **  in  which  was  given  a  large  variety 
of  preliminary  instruction  in  different  sciences,  and  which  was 
visited  by  young  men  from  the  remotest  parts." 

A  century  later,  it  is  said  of  Anselm,  a  man  of  profound 
speculative  intellect,  that  he  gave  his  personal  attention  to 
superintending  the  education  of  youth  in  the  monastery  at 
Bee,  that  he  excited  in  them  an  interest  in  the  study  of  Virgil 
and  other  ancient  authors,  and  that  he  interrupted  his  philo- 
sophical studies  in  order  to  teach  boys  to  decline. 

The  zeal  for  science  which  was  kindled  among  the  clergy 
of  France  by  Berengar,  a  canonical  priest,  about  the  same 
time,  is  said  to  have  reached  all  over  the  kingdom.  Youths 
from  all  parts  gathered  around  him,  and  to  such  as  were  poor 
he  furnished  the  means  of  support.  And  Lanfranc,  who  pre- 
ceded Anselm  in  the  monastery  of  Bee  and  the  see  of  Can- 
terbury, and  who  was  the  soul  of  the  English  conquest,  was 
famed  all  through  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  teacher  and  author, 
converting  his  monastery  into  a  seat  for  the  revival  of  the  lib- 
eral arts  and  the  restoration  of  scientific  culture.     We  find 
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also  at  an  early  day  even  country  priests  enjoined  to  pay  at- 
tention to  schools,  and  to  labor  for  the  elevation  of  the  rude 
masses  by  general  instruction. 

The  church  never  lost  sight  of  her  primary  function  as  a 
teacher.  The  apostles  of  Him  who  is  the  Truth  stand  forth 
as  the  learned  men  of  successive  ages,  the  advance  guard  of 
intellectual  progress.  And  it  is  a  touching  story,  when  out- 
side of  the  church  reigned  total  darkness,  to  read  of  mission- 
aries subsisting  on  herbs  and  the  bark  of  trees,  and  often 
destitute  of  adequate  clothing,  engaged  in  imparting  the  ele- 
ments of  an  education  to  the  barbarians. 

Scarcely  had  the  missionary  work  of  the  church  been 
completed  in  Europe,  when  the  heretics  began  to  arise,  and 
through  these  the  hierarchy  was  again  called  to  promote  the 
interests  of  culture.  Heretics  are  commonly  distinguished  by 
intellectual  acuteness  and  activity,  and  they  stimulate  the 
pursuit  of  letters  by  making  them  an  instrument  of  propa- 
gandism.  The  Catharists,  for  instance,  persuaded  of  the  value 
of  a  religious  education,  took  the  daughters  of  indigent  noble- 
men and  educated  them  gratuitously,  thus  winning  them  over 
to  their  doctrines,  and  through  them  disseminating  theirtenets 
among  the  higher  ranks.  To  counteract  this  anti-hierarchical 
influence,  the  Dominicans,  who  had  ardently  given  themselves 
to  scientific  pursuits  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  the  bible- 
reading  heretics,  erected  a  convent  right  in  the  midst  of  the  Cath- 
arist  movement,  especially  for  the  daughters  of  the  nobility. 

The  connection  of  the  hierarchy  with  the  interests  of 
culture  throughout  the  entire  mediaeval  period  is  beyond  dis- 
pute. Century  after  century  the  church  furnished  ever>'thing 
worthy  of  the  name  of  scientific  attainments  or  the  liberal 
arts.  Outside  her  pale,  excepting  the  Moors  of  Spain,  there 
was  no  culture.  Blot  out  the  luminaries  of  the  church,  and 
there  remains  for  ages  a  starless  vault  of  darkness  over  man- 
kind. Time  would  fail  us  even  to  name  the  learned  monks  who 
in  successive  centuries  devoted  years  of  quiet  leisure  to  literary 
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pursuits,  who  gave  the  impulse  to  a  general  diffusion  of  ex- 
•  isting  science,  who  shrank  from  no  sacrifice  necessary  to  mas- 
ter the  languages  of  different  countries,  and  to  transplant 
among  their  uncivilized  people  the  forms  of  culture  which  they 
had  acquired,  and  who,  when  the  great  universities  arose, 
eclipsed  by  their  intellectual  splendor  the  proud  professors  who 
had  been  airing  their  contempt  for  the  friars  of  the  cloister. 

The  precursors  of  the  Reformation  fully  sustained  the 
prestige  of  the  church  on  this  point.  Gerson  and  his  co- 
laborers  were  men  of  enlarged  views  and  classic  culture,  the 
intellectual  leaders  of  the  day.  Nicholas  of  Clemangis  was 
the  great  light  of  learning  in  the  University  of  Paris.  Jerome 
of  Prague  was  one  of  the  few  Bohemian  knights  distinguished 
by  their  zeal  for  science  and  literary  culture. 

The  Reformers  not  only  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  the 
culture  of  their  day,  but  their  services  in  behalf  of  education 
are  among  their  strongest  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  the  mod- 
em world.  The  moment  Luther  was  able  to  organize  his  re- 
forming work,  he  made  provision  for  the  founding  of  schools. 
Melanchthon's  attainments  and  pedagogic  labors  won  for' 
him  the  title  "Preceptpr  Germaniae."  He  is  the  founder  of 
the  learned  schools  of  Germany.  To  Calvin,  Geneva  was  as 
much  indebted  for  a  new  education  as  for  a  restored  faith,  and 
what  John  Knox  did  for  Scotland  in  the  way  of  schools  is  one 
of  the  most  familiar  pages  of  the  Reformation. 

This  article  is  confined  to  a  single  aspect  of  the  debt 
which  culture  owes  to  Christi;inity.  By  proofs  equally  indubi- 
table and  illustrative  it  can  be  shown  that  all  the  liberal  arts — 
music,  poetry,  sculpture,  painting,  architecture — had  their 
birth  in  modern  ages  in  the  bosom  of  the  church,  and  received 
their  inspiration,  their  infant  nursing,  their  development,  their 
guardianship,  and  their  patronage,  from  the  same  holy  mother. 
*'  Siloa's  brook,  that  flowed 
Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God,** 
has  opened  a  richer  and  a  more  exhilarating  fountain  to  the 
tnuses  than  that  of  the  far-famed  Pierian  spring. 
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ARTICLE    II. 

THE  ADAPTATIONS  OF  NATURE  TO  THE  HIGH- 
EST  WANTS  OF  MAN. 

BY    PROFESSOR   G.    FRRDERICK   WRIGHT,    OBERLIN,    OHIO. 

The  Moral  Paradoxes  of  Theism, 
To  the  end  of  time  it  will  be  difficult  to  maintain  belief 
in  the  omnipotence  of  God  while  holding  fast  to  confidence 
in  his  wisdom  and  goodness;  for,  disguise  it  as  we  may,  there 
is  an  enormous  aggregate  of  natural  evil  in  the  world,  while 
the  existence  of  the  smallest  amount  would  seem  either  to 
compromise  the  character  of  the*  Creator  or  to  contradict  the 
infinity  of  his  power.  Indeed  so  numerous  are  natural  evils, 
that,  if  one  concentrates  hi^  attention  upon  them,  it  requires 
no  small  effort  to  escape  the  morbid  sensitiveness  which  char- 
acterizes the  pessimist,  and  leads  him  to  ask,  in  despair, 
whether  life  is  worth  living.  So  far  as  personal  comfort  of 
mind  is  concerned,  it  makes  little  difference  which  horn  of  the 
dilemma  the  pessimistic  philosopher  accepts.  If  he  maintains 
the  omnipotence  of  God,  he  rests  under  the  gloomiest  fore- 
bodings respecting  his  goodness,  apprehensive  not  lest  we  are 
in  the  hands  of  a  God  who  is  justly  angry  because  of  sin,  but 
lest  we  are  in  the  hands  of' an  implacable  tyrant  whose  ten- 
der mercies  are  cruel,  and  who  loves  to  tantalize  his  creatures, 
as  a  beast  of  prey  delights  to  prolong  the  struggles  of  its 
helpless  victim.  Such  a  representation  is  by  no  means  a 
caricatureof  a  certain  phase  of  the  pessimistic  philosophy, but 
is  a  fair  statement  of  the  views  of  a  considerable  class  of  mod- 
ern writers  who  make  no  small  stir  in  the  literary  world.  It 
is  also  essentially  the  conception  of  deity  underlying  the  great 
mass  of  heathen  religions,  both  past  and  present. 
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The  other  horn  of  the  dilemma  supposes,  indeed,  that 
God  is  good,  but  tliat  he  is  limited  in  power,  and  is  thwarted 
by  an  original  principle  of  evil.  Such  was  the  gloomy  appre- 
hension of  John  Stuart  Mill,  who  from  the  study  of  nature 
concluded  that,  as  philosophers,  we  must  rest  content  with  a 
Creator  less  than  almighty,  and  that  the  limitations  of  that 
power  were  not  those  interposed  by  such  a  personal  opponent 
as  the  devil  is  ordinarily  thought  to  be,  but  **  more  probably 
result  either  from  the  qualities  of  the  material — the  substances 
and  forces  of  which  the  universe  is  composed  not  admitting 
of  any  arrangements  by  which  his  purposes  could  more  com- 
pletely be  fulfilled;  or  else,  the  purposes  might  have  been 
more  fully  attained,  but  the  Creator  did  not  know  how  to  do 
it;  creative  skill,  wonderful  as  it  is,  was  not  sufficiently  per- 
fect to  accomplish  his  purposes  more  thoroughly."^ 

Such  objections  to  the  commonly  received  opinions  con- 
cerning the  power  and  benevolence  of  the  Creator  cannot  be 
altogether  ignored.  But  fortunately  a  satisfactory  answer  can 
be  presented  in  short  compass.  We  cannot,  indeed,  follow 
out  all  the  objections  in  detail,  and  positively  demonstrate 
their  irrelevancy;  but,  by  the  consideration  of  certain  fixed 
principles,  and  certain  difficulties  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
things,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  these  objections  are  not  neces- 
sarily destructive  either  of  the  doctrine  of  divine  omnipotence 
as  properly  stated,  or  of  the  perfection  of  the  divine  benevo- 
lence. 

Omnipotence  Defined, 

The  omnipotence  of  God  is  his  power  to  do  everything 
in  the  range  of  possibility.  It  is  not  within  the  range  of  om- 
nipotence to  do  absurdities;  that  is,  to  do  things  which  in 
their  very  statement  are  self-contradictions.  Such  are  the 
childish  puzzles.  Can  God  make  a  stone  so  heavy  that  he  can- 
not move  it }  Can  God  make  two  hills  without  a  valley  be- 
tween them  ?    Can  God  add  two  and  two  so  that  the  sum  shall 

^  Three  Essays  on  Religion,  p.  186. 
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he  five  ?  A  teacher  once  asked  a  young  lady  pupil  if  she  sup- 
posed God  could  make  a  triangle  the  sum  of  whose  angles 
would  be  more  than  two  right  angles.  The  unsuspecting  pupil 
replied,  **  Yes."  Whereupon  the  teacher  asked,  "  What  kind 
of  a  triangle  would  that  be.^ "  Only  the  wit  of  a  young  lady 
could  have  saved  one  from  utter  confusion  at  such  a  time. 
But  she  triumphantly  answered,  "  I  think  it  would  be  an  om- 
nipotent triangle."     And  so  it  would. 

The  answer  to  all  such  statements  of  the  question  is,  that 
they  are  in  their  very  statements  absurdities:  they  are  mere 
collocations  of  words  without  any  real  meaning.  They  do 
not  signify  things,  but  ;/i7things.  In  answer  to  the  objections 
brought  against  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  power  and  good- 
ness based  on  the  existence  of  natural  evil,  it  is  sufficient  for 
us  to  show  that  possibly  the  objectors  make  as  absurd  de- 
mands upon  the  Creator  as  are  involved  in  the  foregoing  puz- 
zles. The  defence  of  divine  power  and  goodness  is  sufficient 
which  maintains  that  in  creating  and  sustaining  the  present 
universe  the  Divine  Being,  for  all  we  know  to  the  contrary^ 
secures  the  highest  attainable  good  of  the  whole.  In  order 
to  make  this  proposition  a  component  part  of  our  faith,  it  '\% 
only  necessaiy  for  us  to  be  made  to  see  the  superior  worth  of 
certain  classes  of  joy  which  are  logically  connected  with  in- 
cidental evils.  Perhaps  there  is  a  logical  contradiction  in  the 
choice  of  the  higher  good  without  these  incidental  evils.  If 
so,  it  would  be  neither  wisdom  nor  benevolence  to  decline  the 
higher  good  because  of  the  accompanying  evils,  though  they 
do  subtract  somewhat  from  the  absolute  value  of  the  whole. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  in  creation,  it 
is  necessary,  first,  to  take  a  proper  measure  of  the  various 
orders  of  being  which  may  come  into  existence,  and  of  their 
various  susceptibilities  to  pain  and  pleasure.  Such  a  view 
must  consider,  also,  the  permanence  of  the  system,  and  must 
keep  in  mind  the  possibilities  of  the  future,  as  well  as  the 
embarrassments  of  the  present. 
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According  to  the  true  doctrir.e  of  theism,  there  was  no 
absolute  necessity  for  the  creation  of  the  universe.  The  uni- 
verse is  not  a  mere  emanation  from  the  Deity.  That  is  pan- 
theism. The  world  was  created  by  a  free  act  of  the  Almighty. 
So  far  as  the  necessities  of  his  own  nature  were  concerned, 
God  could  have  continued  to  exist  forever  without  creating 
anything.  For  his  own  part,  the  Creator  could  have  taken  as 
great  satisfaction  during  the  last  half  of  eternity  as  he  did  in 
the  first  half  of  it  without  the  society  of  man  and  the  angels. 
When  God  created  man  he  had  no  counsellor,  but  created 
according  to  the  discretion  of  his  own  benevolent  and  all- 
wise  mind.  The  universe  itself  is  the  record  of  the  Creator's 
wisdom.  From  this  record  we  properly  infer  that  there  are 
inherent  difficulties  in  the  way  of  realizing  the  highest  con- 
ceivable good. 

It  is  clear,  for  example,  even  upon  a  superficial  examina- 
tion, that  the  highest  satisfaction  of  finite  beings  cannot  con- 
sist in  a  dead  level  of  experience.  If  finite  beings  would  enjoy 
the  sweet  to  the  fullest  extent,  they  must  also  have  tasted  the 
bitter.  If  they  would  appreciate  the  sunlight,  they  must  also 
see  the  shadows.  But  it  is  far  better  to  possess  the  sweet 
with  an  admixture  of  bitter  than  not  to  have  the  sweet  at  all. 
It  is  better  to  have  light  ^«^/ shadow  than  never  to  rise  above 
the  gloomy  shades  of  non-existence. 

If  we  are  asked,  why  God  could  not  have  endowed  his 
creatures  with  the  capability  of  highest  bliss,  without  the  in- 
cumbrance of  such  liability  to  suffering,  we  need  not  hesitate 
to  answer,  that*  we  do  not  fully  know.  We  are  not  bound  to 
know  all  the  reasons  for  the  actions  of  a  personal  being  in 
whom  we  trust.  As  finite  creatures,  we  are  limited  in  our 
capacity  of  knowledge,  and  can  more  readily  discern  the 
grounds  for  confiding  in  the  character  of  a  superior  being, 
than  we  can  discern  the  principles  on  which  that  being  would 
justify  his  conduct.  It  is  a  necessary  incident  in  human  ex- 
perience, and  indeed  of  all  finite  intellectual  existence,  that  its 
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knowledge  should  be  limited,  and  that  the  secrets  of  the  Lord 
should  be  reserved  for  future  unfolding.  But  while  this  is  all 
true,  it  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  direct  our  vision  to  the  far- 
thest extent  of  its  penetrating  power,  where  we  can  dimly 
discern  the  deep  foundations  upon  which  our  structure  of 
hope  and  faith  reposes.  While  we  cannot  hope  fully  to  explain 
the  mystery  of  God*s  permission  of  evil,  we  can  show  by  way 
of  illustration  the  direction  in  which  a  solution  may  be  possible. 

If  the  philosophic  sceptic  will  go  with  the  geologist  to 
the  highlands  of  Canada,  he  will  there  behold  some  of  the 
oldest  fossiliferous  rocks  in  the  world,  and  will  have  pointed 
out  to  him  that  the  little  cells  in  the  tubular  masses  compos- 
ing the  limestones  of  that  region  are  the  skeletons  of  some- 
thing like  the  coral-building  polyp,  whose  low  form  of  life 
manifests  itself  not  in  highly  organized  centres,  but  in  a  gen- 
eral sensitivity  pervading  the  whole  mass.  In  very  early  times 
the  whole  bottom  of  the  Laurentian  sea,  stretching  from  Lake 
Huron  to  Labrador,  and  from  the  St.  Lawrence  River  far  up 
towards  Hudson  Bay,  was  covered  with  this  slimy,  gelatinous 
sort  of  jellyfish,  whose  life  was  centred  nowhere,  but  was  dif- 
fused, like  the  grey  twilight,  through  the  whole  mass.  If  the 
winds  and  waves  tore  off  a  part  of  it,  and  floated  it  away  from 
the  main  body,  this  part  would  still  continue  to  live  and  grow. 
If  this  nondescript  animal  was  capable  of  pleasure  or  of  pain, 
it  was  only  in  the  lowest  degree.  No  ordinary  enemy  could 
do  it  harm,  and  nothing  but  a  sweeping  change  in  the  general 
conditions  of  the  period  could  destroy  its  life. 

If  even  a  Hottentot  should  be  asked  if  he  were  willing 
to  be  absorbed  into  such  a  life  as  that,  he  would  answer  in 
the  negative,  rightly  insisting  that  there  was  more  joy  beneath 
the  shelter  of  a  single  Hottentot's  hut  than  in  an  oceanful  of 
jellyfish.  If  reminded  that  he  was  subject  to  headaches  and 
rheumatic  pains,  to  bruises  and  sores,  to  hunger  and  thirst, 
to  the  ravages  of  fever  and  pestilence,  to  the  hazards  of  war, 
the  oppression  of  enemies,  and  the  cunning  guile  of  crafty 
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neighbors, — he  would  still  answer,  and  answer  correctly,  that 
the  well-being  of  a  single  tribe  of  his  fellows  was  of  more 
w^orth  than  that  of  the  whole  animal  creation.  That  morbid 
state  of  mind  which  pronounces  life  not  worth  living,  and 
leads  the  victim  to  leave  the  ills  he  has,  and  rashly  fly  through 
suicide  to  encounter  others  that  he  knows  not  of,  is  a  product 
of  civilization  and  of  sin.  A  high  state  of  civilization  simply 
presents  a  still  more  forcible  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the 
proposition  we  are  no>y  considering.  As  the  mountain  peaks 
grow  higher,  the  valleys  between  them  grow  deeper;  so,  with 
the  increased  capacities  for  happiness  produced  by  civiliza- 
tion, there  is  incident  to  them  an  increased  liability  to  failure 
and  to  the  existence  of  incorporate  evils.  The  civilized  man 
is  more  sensitive  to  suffering  than  the  barbarian  is.  Yet  who 
in  his  right  mind  would  not  choose  to  be  a  civilized  man, 
with  all  the  attendant  disabilities  of  civilization,  rather  than 
to  possess  the  impassive  nature  of  a  barbarian.^ 

**  Better  fifty  yeats  of  Europe 
Than  a  cycle  of  Cathay." 

The  Equation  between  Hope  and  Hazard. 
Some  of  the  striking  points  recently  made  ^  in  these  pages 
by  Dr.  Hayman  irresistibly  commend  themselves  to  the  judg- 
ment.    Among  them  are  the  following: — 

**  The  discipline  of  pain  is  necessary  on  account  of  present  ignorance." 
**  Pain  as  a  stimulant  is  more  powerful  than  pleasure. ' '  *  *  Pain  is  the  safeguard 
of  life."  ''  Pain  is  a  bord  of  brotherly  sympathy."  "  Conspicuous  pain  is  a 
most  impressive  instructor  of  the  human  race."  **  Pain  is  the  great  stimulant 
of  reflection  through  the  medium  of  sensation.  ...  It  lets  us  into  the  secret 
of  our  weakness,  defectiveness,  corruption,  which  would  otherwise  remain  un- 
known or  be  inertly  known.  It  is  the  condition  which  makes  the  education 
of  mankind  possible,  alike  in  the  lower  and  in  the  higher  sense.  It  not  only 
safeguards  the  physical  basis  on  which  rest  all  higher  faculties,  not  only  urges 
on  the  mind  to  seek  knowledge,  not  only  drives  the  lesson  home,  but  it  draws 
out  what  is  in  man,  shows  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  what  to  lay  hold 
upon  and  keeps  it  in  constant  exercise."  **It  supplies  the  salt  of  heroism 
and  the  balm  of  brotherhood.     A  bond  of  operative  sympathy  among  living 

1  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  xlv.  i,  465,  585. 
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humanity,  it  passes  on  from  age  to  age  a  continuous  conductor  of  intellectual 
effort,  and  makes  the  unexhausted  balance  of  pain  in  one  generation  the  plat- 
form of  new  problems  and  the  pledge  of  progress  for  the  next.  Although  most 
impressive  in  its  vast  masses  which  overshadow  a  lifetime,  it  becomes  more  so 
because  those  masses  arc  rare ;  but  most  of  all  so  because,  rare  anywhere,  they 
are  possible  everywhere.  The  sparse  incidence  is  multiplied  into  the  ubiquitous 
possibility;  and  the  two  factors  unite,  the  minimum  of  pain  endured  reinforced 
by  the  maximum  of  pain  endurable,  to  give  the  product  a  maximum  efficacy, 
and  thus  combine  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  a  merciful  economy." 

The  anomalous  relation  of  man's  susceptibility  of  pain 
to  the  actual  amount  of  suffering  will  bear  further  illustration. 
It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  the  poisonous  substances  which  most 
frequently  cause  death  are  not  those  which  are  the  surest  and 
most  prompt  in  their  action.  An  apothecary  shop  is  a  per- 
fect magazine  of  death-dealing  compounds;  yet  nowhere  is  a 
man's  life  more  safe  than  in  an  apothecary's  shop,  for  there 
the  experience  of  the  past  has  accomplished  its  appropriate 
results  and  brought  it  about  that  everything  is  clearly  labelled 
according  to  its  nature,  and  its  distribution  guarded  by  a  skil- 
ful and  properly  accredited  pharmacist.  The  greatest  danger 
to  human  life  lurks  not  in  the  strychnine,  prussic  acid,  aconite, 
and  the  belladonna,  of  the  apothecary,  but  in  the  alcohol  of 
the  saloon,  which  only  at  the  last  biteth  like  a  serpent  and 
stingeth  like  an  adder;  in  the  arsenic  which  goes  out  of  the 
laboratory  to  beautify  the  decorations  of  our  homes  or  to  add 
attractiveness  to  our  confectionery;  and  in  the  opium,  form- 
ing a  constituent  of  the  .sedative  compounds  administered  to 
fretful  children,  or  of  the  cigarettes  calculated  to  allure  and 
enslave  the  youth  who  dally  with  them.  It  is  comparatively 
easy  to  prevent  men  from  jumping  off  precipices,  and  from 
plunging  into  the  breakers  that  dash  upon  a  rocky  shore, 
but  vastly  more  difficult  to  prevent  theni  from  .sliding  down 
the  deceptive  gentler  declivities,  or  venturing  beyond  their 
depth  in  placid  but  unknown  waters. 

The  full  explanation  of  this  state  of  things,  and  the  full 
justification  of  its  place  in  a  benevolent  system,  we  may  not 
be  able  to  give;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  show 
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that  its  existence  is  not  necessarily  inconsistent  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  highest  benevolence  on  the  part  of  the  Creator 
of  the  universe.  In  justifying  the  ways  of  God  in  nature,  we 
must  at  every  step  take  account  of  the  exalted  powers  of  man, 
of  the  superior  worth  of  virtue,  and  of  the  relation  of  the 
limited  amount  of  evil  permitted  to  the  production  of  virtue, 
and  of  all  the  higher  moral  qualities  which  render  life  most 
worth  living.  Were  there  no  continuous,  threatening  possi- 
bility of  evil,  the  human  race  would  be  bereft  of  the  nobler 
joys  arising  from  mutual  care  of  one  another.  The  satisfac- 
tion of  the  protector  and  the  gratitude  of  the  protected  would 
no  longer  be  possible.  In  balancing  the  final  accounts,  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  which  renders  the  highest  service, — the  self- 
denying  philanthropist,  who  devotes  his  life  to  the  relief  of 
unfortunate  sufferers,  or  the  sufferers  themselves,  who  aiTord 
an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  philanthropy  on  the  part 
of  their  benefactors.  Both  suffer  self-denial, but,  as  experience 
repeatedly  shows,  both  rise  to  participate  in  immeasurably 
higher,  purer,  and  sweeter  joys,  and  all  the  world  is  made 
richer  and  wiser  by  the  spectacle.  Considerations  like  these 
are  enough  to  answer  all  positive  objections  from  this  quarter. 
The  point, however,  will  bear  additional  and  more  familiar 
illustration.  A  railroad  train  in  rapid  motion  has  in  it  at  every 
moment  the  possibilities  of  a  frightful  tragedy.  The  existence 
of  a  poorly  cast  axle  in  any  one  of  the  cars,  of  a  defective  bolt 
or  bar  on  the  engine,  of  a  flaw  in  any  one  of  the  numerous 
rails,  of  a  hidden  spring  of  water  beneath  the  road-bed,  or  of 
an  insecure  foundation  for  the  abutments  of  a  bridge;  a  mis- 
placed switch,  a  fault  in  the  copy  of  a  telegram,  a  mistake  in 
the  adjustment  of  any  one  of  numerous  signals;  a  misunder- 
standing or  neglect  of  duty  upon  the  occurrence  of  some  trivial 
accident;  the  overweariness  or  forgetfulness  of  an  engineer; 
and  a  thousand  other  things,  are  liable  to  precipitate  at  any 
moment  a  frightful  railroad  tragedy,  in  which  life  and  limb  will 
be  sacrificed  without  remedy,  and  the  most  precious  plans  of 
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many  a  circle  frustrated  forever.  Yet,  with  all  this  liability 
to  incidental  evil,  which  with  the  application  of  modem  physi- 
cal forces  has  grown  up  to  revolutionize  our  modes  of  travel, 
we  continue  to  go  on  lengthening  our  trains  and  increasing 
their  speed,  until  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  have  the  flower 
and  hope  of  a  whole  city  or  commonwealth  crowded  together, 
and  flying,  as  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind,  through  deep  tun- 
nels, over  high  embankments  and  trestles,  past  innumerable 
switches,  around  the  ever  changing  curves  of  steep  river  banks, 
with  numerous  trains  before  and  behind, — all  presenting  a 
combination  of  hazards  most  fearful  to  contemplate.  And  the 
hazard  is  not  merely  theoretical;  but,  as  experience  too  often 
shows,  solemnly  real.  One  can  scarcely  open  his  daily  paper 
but  there  comes  from  some  part  of  the  world,  and  often  from 
the  best-managed  railroads,  the  story  of  accident  in  which 
numerous  lives  are  sacrificed,  and  a  larger  number  of  victims 
receive  bodily  injuries.  And  yet  no  man  in  his  senses  would, 
in  order  to  avoid  these  hazards,  go  back  to  the  stage-coach 
or  the  canal  boat,  or,  since  these  also  have  their  perils,  to  the 
employment  of  modes  of  locomotion  which  are  so  deliberate 
as  to  involve  no  hazard.  The  rapidity  of  present  locomotion 
so  intensifies  and  increases  the  experiences  of  mankind,  that 
it  adds  indefinitely  to  the  sum  of  life's  well-being. 

At  the  same  time,  the  existence  of  a  hazard  sets  a  high 
premium  upon  the  cultivation  and  development  of  the  higher 
capacities  of  human  nature.  We  are  so  constituted  that  we 
have  a  natural  admiration  for  heroism.  The  heroes  of  war 
have  ever  furnished  the  most  inspiring  themes  for  the  sculptor, 
the  painter,  the  historian,  the  poet,  and  the  musical  com- 
poser. Death,  which  sooner  or  later  comes  to  all,  has  in  the 
case  of  these  heroes  come  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  the  in- 
spiration of  artists,  and  an  unspeakable  satisfaction  to  all  who 
contemplate  heroism  through  the  work  of  artists.  And,  now, 
in  the  halcyon  days  of  peace  which,  we  hope,  are  about  to 
dawn  upon  the  world,  it  is  evident  that  the  poet's  couplet  will 
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prove  itself  true  in  a  sense  which  the  poet  himself  never  put 
upon  it — 

**  Peace  hath  her  victories 
No  less  renowned  than  war.** 

The  captains  and  pilots  and  stokers,  to  whose  vigilance  are 
committed  the  countless  passengers  and  vast  cargoes  of  our 
palatial  steamships;  the  engineers,  conductors,  and  brakemen, 
who  through  light  and  darkness,  through  sunshine  and  storm, 
become  responsible  for  the  safety  of  our  innumerable  railroad 
trains, — these,  and  such  as  they,  are  fast  coming  to  be  the 
heroes  of  the  present  day,  and  are  likely  to  furnish,  in  the  near 
future,  the  most  fruitful  themes  of  heroic  poetry  and  song. 
The  forces  of  nature  are  so  adjusted  by  the  Creator,  that  man 
in  his  conquest  of  them  is  not  likely  to  be  able  ever  so  to  make 
himself  their  master  that  they  shall  cease  to  evoke  dramatic 
exhibitions  of  man's  most  exalted  powers.  To  be  robbed  of 
these  exhibitions  of  heroism — to  have  taken  away  from  us 
these  high  premiums  upon  the  utmost  exercises  of  our  intel- 
lectual and  moral  powers,  might  prove  to  be  the  greatest 
calamity  that  could  fall  upon  the  human  race.  The  endurance 
of  pain  does  not  necessarily  rob  us  of  pleasure;  but  such  is 
the  nobility  of  the  human  mind  that  out  of  pain  it  can  rise  to 
the  highest  pleasure,  and  out  of  the  very  disabilities  of  life  it 
may  receive  the  stimulus  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the 
most  coveted  accomplishments. 

Seeming  Waste  in  Nature  Apparent,  not  Real. 
At  this  point  we  may  profitably  direct  our  attention  to  a 
few  of  the  lower  questions  which  puzzle  those  thoughtful  stu- 
dents of  nature  who  would  maintain  their  belief  in  an  all- wise 
personal  Creator.  According  to  the  old-time  method,  the 
personality  and  wisdom  of  God  are  proved  by  the  marks  of 
design  pervading  the  system  of  nature.  But  in  presenting  the 
argument  from  design,  the  student  of  nature  at  once  encoiyit- 
ers  not  only  innumerable  things  in  which  he  can  directly  see 
no  evidence  of  design,  but  many  things  which  seem  directly 
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to  militate  against  the  evidence  of  pervasive  design.  Nature 
seems  to  abound  in  wasteful  processes;  at  least  when  consid- 
ered with  reference  to  the  designs  for  which  man  assumes  it 
to  have  been  established.  If,  as  was  once  the  case,  it  is  as- 
sumed that  the  principal  object  of  the  sun's  existence  is  tb 
warm  the  earth  and  the  planets,  there  is  a  startling  incompat- 
ibility between  that  assumption  and  the  relative  amount  of 
heat  and  light  actually  appropriated  by  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  solar  system;  for,  if  the  light  and  heat  received 
by  the  earth  and  planets  be  made  the  numerator,  and  that  dis- 
persed through  empty  space  the  denominator,  the  fraction  is 
so  small  that  in  a  problem  of  the  higher  mathematics  it  would 
be  regarded  as  an  infinitesipial,  and  set  aside  as  of  absolutely 
no  value. 

If,  again,  it  be  assumed  that  the  principal  purpose  served 
by  the  clouds  is  to  make  the  earth  fruitful  with  their  showers, 
and  to  make  perennial  the  mountain  springs  which  combine 
to  form  the  majestic  river  systems  of  the  continents,  we  find 
again  that,  as  judged  by  this  standard  alone,  the  waste  is 
enormous.  This  fact  puzzled  the  students  of  natural  theology 
as  long  ago  as  the  days  of  Job,  where  the  fact  is  alluded  to 
as  beyond  the  patriarch's  comprehension,  that  **God  caused 
it  to  rain  on  a  land  where  no  man  is;  on  the  wilderness, 
wherein  is  no  man;  to  satisfy  the  waste  and  desolate  ground." 
If  to  this  question  the  reply  should  be  made,  that  the  deserts 
were  the  gathering-places  for  the  waters  which  feed  the  springs 
and  form  the  rivers,  and  that  even  the  wilderness  abounds  in 
animal  life  dependent  upon  the  scanty  vegetation  which  it 
affords,  this  answer,  unsatisfactory  as  it  is,  would  totally  fail 
in  presence  of  a  similar  question  with  respect  to  the  showers 
which  fall  upon  the  ocean.  The  surface  of  the  ocean  is  vastly 
greater  than  that  of  the  continents,  and  hence  it  receives  a 
correspondingly  larger  proportion  of  the  actual  rainfall  fur- 
nished by  the  clouds.  In  the  ordinary  conception  of  the  doc- 
trine of  design,  it  would  seem  impossible  to  give  any  satis- 
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factory  answer  to  the  question,  why  so  much  of  the  power 
exerted  by  the  sun  in  lifting  the  vapors  from  the  ocean  should 
at  once  be  expended  in  precipitating  the  vapors  back  into  the 
same  deep  from  which  they  had  been  lifted. 

In  the  organic  world,  also,  where  the  idea  of  design  seems 
more  distinct  and  clearly  defined,  apparent  waste  is  still  a 
prominent  characteristic,  at  least  as  judged  by  some  of  the 
earlier  standards  of  purpose  attributed  to  these  organisms. 
It  seems  to  be  a  clear  statement  of  the  case  to  say,  that  in  the 
vegetable  creation  the  pollen  was  designed  to  fall  upon  the 
stigma  of  the  pistil,  in  order  to  fructify  the  seed  and  make 
perfect  the  act  of  reproduction.  Yet  in  many  instances  nature 
would  seem  to  be  perfectly  reckless  in  her  waste  of  pollen, 
creating  it  in  quantities  thousands,  and  even  millions,  of  times 
greater  than  the  necessities  of  the  case  appear  to  require.  So 
superabundant  is  the  pollen  of  pine-trees,  that  it  is  often 
wafted  long  distances  by  the  wind,  and  made  to  fall  so  thickly 
over  regions  where  no  pine-trees  are,  as  to  prey  upon  the 
superstitious  fear  of  an  ignorant  people,  leading  them  to  imag- 
ine that  sulphur  is  falling  from  the  skies,  and  that  some  great 
natural  convulsion,  like  that  which  overthrew  the  cities  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  is  about  to  take  place.  Now  every 
grain  of  pollen  is  most  delicately  and  highly  organized  with 
reference  to  its  adaptability  to  accomplish  a  specific  purpose. 
Its  waste  when  promiscuously  scattered  over  the  country  by 
the  wind  would  seem  to  be  a  complete  frustration  of  the  orig- 
inal design. 

Again,  even  when  arriving  still  nearer  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  specific  designs  in  the  organic  world,  waste  is  still 
a  most  puzzling  element  in  the  problem.  Everywhere  nature 
seems  to  be  needlessly  prodigal  of  life.  The  proportion  of 
plants  and  animals  arriving  at  maturity  to  those  which  fail  to 
do  so  is  very  small.  The  trees  of  the  forest  are,  many  of 
them,  literally  covered  with  seeds  whose  fate  it  is  to  fall  to 
the  earth,  and  under  the  influence  of  heat  and  moisture  begin 
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to  grow.  But  the  most  of  them  only  begin.  In  the  presence 
of  unpropitious  influences  or  active  enemies,  the  vast  majority 
of  these  tender  shoots  are  speedily  cut  short  in  their  career. 
Every  germinating  seed  has  in  it  the  potency  and  the  promise 
of  a  full-grown  plant  or  tree  or  shrub.  But  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  an  economical  adjustment  between  the  promises 
put  forth  and  the  provision  of  the  conditions  necessary  for 
their  fulfilment.  The  vast  multitudes  perish,  while  the  few 
survive. 

A  similar  line  of  objections  arises,  also,  when  we  con- 
template the  operation  of  the  reproductive  forces  in  the  ani- 
mal creation.  Even  among  mankind  the  most  critical  period 
of  life  is  that  of  childhood  and  youth.  More  than  half  the 
human  race  dies  before  the  full  attainmentof  physical  growth, 
and  among  some  classes  of  animals  the  proportions  of  deaths 
among  the  immature  individuals  of  the  species  is  startling  in 
the  extreme.  The  number  of  animals  attaining  maturity  is 
by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  individuals 
of  a  species  which  start  upon  a  career  of  life.  A  single  cod- 
fish is  reported  to  produce  more  than  three  million  eggs  during 
a  spawning  season,  and  yet  the  number  of  mature  fish  re- 
mains nearly  constant  from  year  to  year.  The  hazard  of  life 
to  a  young  codfish  is  so  great  that  life  insurance  companies  are 
not  likely  ever  to  take  risks  upon  them.  Indeed,  both  among 
animals  and  men,  the  individuals  who  die  at  a  good  old  age, 
having  well  rounded  out  their  career,  are  few  in  proportion 
to  the  whole  number. 

With  the  narrow  views  of  design  entertained  by  numer- 
ous writers  whose  works  were  the  standard  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  this  seeming  waste  in  nature  was  continually 
growing  more  and  more  diflficult  to  explain,  until  the  burden 
became  absolutely  unbearable.  With  respect  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  irrational  part  of  the  animal  creation,  something, 
it  is  true,  may  be  done,  by  way  of  relieving  the  diflSculty,  by 
pointing  out  the  alleviating  circumstances  connected  with  the 
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death  of  animals,  since  animals  do  not  approach  death  with 
that  fear  which  sheds  its  gloom  over  the  rational  part  of  cre- 
ation. It  may  also  be  plausibly  maintained  that  the  total 
amount  of  pleasure  enjoyed  by  the  animal  creation  is  larger 
when  there  is  a  rapid  succession  of  short-lived  generations 
than  it  is  when  the  same  individuals  have  their  existence  pro- 
longed. In  the  former  case,  there  is  the  keener  joy  of  fresh- 
bom  creatures,  and  there  is  an  indefinite  multiplication  of  the 
satisfaction  accompanying  the  reproduction  of  the  species. 
It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  prove  that  the  satisfaction  of  the 
animal  creation  is  not  higher  in  the  present  condition  of  things 
than  it  would  be  if  fewer  individuals  were  brought  into  exist- 
ence, and  their  individual  lives  prolonged  to  participate  in  the 
dull  uniformity  of  a  repetition  of  past  experiences. 

But  with  regard  to  the  seeming  waste  in  the  vegetable 
creation,  we  must  reason  without  the  aid  afforded  by  the  ex- 
istence of  sensation  in  the  animal  creation.  So  far  as  we 
know,  the  plants  have  no  feeling  of  their  own.  The  bleeding 
of  a  grape-vine  is  not  connected  with  pain,  such  as  accom- 
panies the  wounding  of  a  dog;  nor  is  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  connected  with  the  pleasure  of  the  plant,  as  the  care  of 
the  master  is  connected  with  the  pleasure  of  the  ox.  In  an- 
other connection  we  will  consider  the  possible  and  probable 
relations  of  this  seeming  waste  to  the  Jiigher  intellectual  ends 
conserved  by  some  of  the  apparently  wasteful  processes  of 
nature,  but  at  present  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with  the  uses 
subserved  by  them  in  the  moral  world. 

To  a  rational  being  like  man  who  beholds  and  studies 
this  prodigality  of  nature  in  the  use  of  material  forces,  certain 
lessons  of  great  importance  are  driven  in  upon  his  attention. 
By  these  spectacles  of  prodigality  in  the  use  of  material  forces, 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  relative  unimportance  of  material 
things,  and  the  attention  is  irresistibly  directed  to  the  higher 
ends  which  a  rational  being  is  more  properly  fitted  to  con- 
template and  attain.     When  Coleridge,  who  did  not  believe 
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that  other  planets  are  inhabited,  was  asked  by  a  friend  who 
ardently  believed  they  were,  What  then  were  these  vast  worlds 
made  for?  his  reply  penetrated  the  very  core  of  the  question, 
**  They  were  made  to  show  how  cheap  dirt  is."  As  I  stood  in 
the  ranks  of  the  army,  in  the  early  part  of  the  Civil  War,  I 
was  much  impressed  by  a  remark  made  in  my  presence  by  the 
lamented  Garfield.  News  had  just  come  of  the  destruction 
of  the  ships-of-war  and  the  vast  naval  stores  in  Gosport  navy- 
yard  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
The  penetrating  remark  of  this  patriotic  defender  of  his  coun- 
try was,  that  such  sacrifices  opened  our  eyes  to  the  great 
worth  of  the  Union.  The  altar  of  sacrifice  is  indispensable 
to  the  full  development  and  expression  of  patriotism  and  other 
high  and  kindred  moral  sentiments.  King  David  expressed 
the  sentiment  of  all  noble-minded  souls  when  he  declared  to 
Araunah  the  Jebusite  that  he  would  not  offer  a  sacrifice  to 
the  Lord  which  had  cost  him  nothing.  The  cost  of  the  sac- 
rifice is  what  evokes  the  moral  quality.  This  law  of  sacrifice 
is  everywhere  inwrought  in  nature.  By  it  a  high  premium  is 
set  upon  the  exercise  of  virtue  of  every  sort.  The  very  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  attaining  the  ends  enhance  their  estimated 
value,  and  induce  that  great  labor  which  only  can  obtain 
highest  excellence.  It  is  thus  that  lesser  evils  may  be  turned 
to  higher  good. 

A  full  statement  of  the  reasons  justifying  an  act  of 
creation  would  involve  the  presentation  of  all  the  uses  to 
which  the  thing  created  is  ever  put.  As  it  is  true,  according 
to  Scripture,  that  no  man  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man 
dieth  to  himself,  so  it  is  probably  true  that  no  single  element 
of  creation  is  limited  to  a  single  proximate  purpose.  The 
wisdom  of  the  Creator,  since  he  may  be  supposed  to  see  the 
end  from  the  beginning,  and  to  weigh  every  minutest  detail 
of  the  most  complicated  system,  is,  therefore,  not  to  be 
judged  altogether  by  what  finite  creatures  can  see.  Still, 
finite  creatures  can  see  in  part,  and  the  part  which  they  do 
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see  may  be  so  luminous  as  to  give  the  surest  ground  of  con- 
fidence that  the  Creator's  work  is  perfect  in  the  unseen 
realms  which  lie  beyond.  The  perfection  of  God's  work  in 
realms  which  we  understand  is  ample  ground  for  belief  in  its 
perfection  in  other  realms  which  remain  to  beckon  us  on  to 
pleasant  voyages  of  future  exploration.  At  this  point,  there- 
fore, we  may  profitably  gather  up  the  threads  of  the  discus- 
sion, and  from  the  standpoint  attained  take  a  rapid  survey 
of  the  whole  situation. 

Nature  Subordinate  to  Man. 

We  cannot  long  ponder  upon  the  existing  condition  of 
things  without  seeing  that  the  universe  is  arranged  in  a  series 
of  ascending  orders  of  being  in  which  the  higher  utilizes  and 
feeds  upon  the  lower.  We  are  not,  therefore,  called  upon  to 
justify  the  ways  of  the  Creator  by  considerations  drawn  from 
any  one  order  in  this  hierarchy.  The  true  way  to  arrive  at  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of 
the  Creator  is  to  acquire  at  the  outset  a  just  idea  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  man, — the  crown  and  summit  of  the  system.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  man  is  the  latest  born  of  the  creation, 
and  is  closely  limited  in  the  realms,  both  of  time  and  space, 
which  he  is  permitted  to  occupy.  No  one  claims  that  man 
has  been  an  occupant  of  the  world  for  more  than  a  very 
brief  portion  of  its  existence.  It  was  after  countless  ages  of 
waiting  that  he  was  brought  into  the  world,  and  installed 
over  it  as  lord  and  ruler  ;  and  it  is  only  gradually  that  he  has 
'earned  to  subdue  nature,  and  to  enlarge  his  control  over  her 
orderly  forces.  Still,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  inven- 
tions tending  to  annihilate  distance  by  increasing  the  rapidity 
of  travel  and  of  the  transmission  of  thought,  the  individual 
is  restricted  to  what  is  little  more  than  a  point  in  space. 

Much  is  said  about  the  antiquity  of  man.  But,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  hold  what  are  regarded  as  extreme  views 
upon  this  question,  man's  antiquity  is  moderate  as  compared 
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with  the  antiquity  of  the  earth,  or  even  of  its  various  genera 
of  plants  and  animals.  No  one  has  the  hardihood  to  claim 
that  men  existed  before  the  latter  portion  of  the  Tertiary 
period  in  geology.  But,  relatively  to  the  preceding  geologi- 
cal periods,  the  Tertiary  is  very  short.  The  longest  of  all 
the  geological  periods  is  the  so-called  Azoic,  in  which  the 
world  was  entirely  devoid  of  life.  How  many  millions  of 
years  the  world  continued  to  be  devoid  of  life  we  cannot 
definitely  say.  But,  if  the  nebular  hypothesis  be  true,  the 
lifeless  period  of  the  earth  was  many  times  longer  than  the 
periods  since  life  was  possible. 

Since  the  introduction  of  life,  also,  the  geological  periods 
have  been  of  diminishing  length  in  proportion  as  organic 
beings  have  become  complicated.  The  Archaean  ages,  during 
which  the  very  simplest  forms  of  life,  like  Dr.  Dawson's 
EozoOn,  and  the  Silurian  age,  during  which  only  invertebrate 
animals  had  existence,  together  fill  a  space  in  geological  his- 
tory many  times  greater  than  that  occupied  by  all  the  sub- 
sequent periods  together.  The  Devonian  and  Carboniferous 
ages,  which  followed  after,  and  were  characterized  by  fish  re- 
markable both  for  their  form  and  size,  while  far  shorter  than 
the  preceding  period,  are  several  times  longer  than  the  later 
ages  combined.  Again,  the  Mesozoic  age  (during  which  the 
chalk  cliffs  of  England  were  formed),  characterized  by  birds 
and  reptiles,  while  far  shorter  than  either  of  the  preceding 
periods,  is  far  longer  than  the  Tertiary. 

Now,  as  before  remarked,  it  is  only  in  the  Tertiary 
period,  this  last  born  of  the  ages,  that  the  extremest  advo- 
cates of  man's  antiquity  would  place  his  advent.  This  is  the 
age  of  mammals,  that  is,  of  animals  which  suckle  their  young, 
and  whose  young  are  born  fully  developed.  In  this  very 
fact  there  is  great  moral  significance.  With  the  mammals 
begins  the  dependence  of  the  infant  upon  the  care  of  its 
parents  ;  and  the  order  of  the  classification  of  mammals  cor- 
responds pretty  closely  with  the  length  of  time  during  which 
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that  dependence  continues.  With  most  mammals  the  de- 
pendence of  the  young  continues  only  for  a  single  season, 
but  with  man  the  dependence  of  the  child  continues  many 
years.  In  law  a  child  is  counted  an  infant  until  he  is  twenty- 
one.  The  stability  of  nature  requisite  for  the  existence  of 
mammals,  with  the  dependence  of  their  new-bom  children, 
has  been  of  short  relative  continuance. 

But  the  evidence  which  would  connect  man  with  even 
the  later  Tertiary  period  is  defective,  and  fails  to  convince 
the  mass  of  investigators.  It  is  not  until  the  Quaternary,  or 
so-called  post-Tertiary,  period,  that  unequivocal  evidence  of 
man's  existence  appears.  The  close  of  the  Tertiary  period 
was  marked  by  changes  which  lowered  the  temperature  of 
the  earth,  (or  of  the  northern  hemisphere  at  any  rate,)  and 
brought  on  the  great  Ice  age.  With  the  contracted  ideas  of 
man's  chronology  derived  from  Archbishop  Usher's  tables, 
it  was  a  startling  conclusion  which  was  forced  upon  us,  a  few 
years  since,  that  man  was  upon  the  earth  before  the. close  of 
the  glacial  period.  But  even  if  Mr.  CroU's  calculations  were 
correct,  carrying  the  close  of  the  great  Ice  age  back  one  hun- 
dred thousand  years  or  more,  how  short  a  time  is  even  this 
compared  with  the  millenniums  of  the  Tertiary  period,  or 
the  far  longer  cycles  of  the  earlier  geologic  ages !  Recent 
investigations,  however,  clearly  show  Mr.  Croll  to  be  in  error, 
and  prove  that,  in  North  America  at  least,  the  conditions  of 
the  great  Ice  age  prevailed  as  late  as  seven  thousand  or  eight 
thousand  years  ago.  The  famous  glacial  chronometer  dis- 
covered by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  Professor  James  Hall  in  the 
gorge  below  the  Falls  of  Niagarti  proves  to  keep  much  faster 
time  than  they  at  first  supposed.  They  estimated  the  gorge 
to  be  thirty-five  thousand  years  old  at  least,  and  that  it  was 
more  likely  one  hundred  thousand  years  old.  But  the  ex- 
perts in  glacial  geology  who  visited  the  gorge  with  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in 
1885,  and  had  before  them  the  most  recent  facts,  concluded 
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with  great  unanimity  that  the  Falls  of  Niagara  commenced 
their  retrocession  from  Lewiston  less  than  ten  thousand 
years  ago.  With  this  diminution  in  our  conception  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  close  of  the  glacial  period,  we  come  back 
again  more  nearly  to  the  conceptions  of  man's  antiquity 
held  before  the  science  of  geology  began  to  exert  its  influ- 
ence ;  and  man  is  again  looked  upon  as  the  last  bom  of 
creation,  and  as  but  an  infant  of  days. 

The  Earth  but  a  Temporary  Dwelling-Place  for  Man. 

Nor  can  the  future  stay  of  man  as  a  race  upon  the  earth 
be  looked  upon  as  relatively  of  long  continuance.  The  earth 
is  not  fitted  to  be  a  permanent  abiding-place  for  a  being  with 
such  a  physical  constitution  as  man  possesses.  Man  must 
have  fuel  and  food  and  clothing.  But  the  material  for  these 
is  limited,  and,  making  allowance  for  all  probable  improve- 
ments in  invention,  these  will  in  the  near  future  be  a  dimin- 
ishing quantity,  relatively  to  the  population  of  the  earth.  The 
forests  are  limited;  the  iron  is  limited;  the  coal  and  gas  are 
limited,  and  the  fertilizing  elements  of  the  soil  are  in  process 
of  exhaustion.  By  the  present  system  of  railroad  extension 
and  rapid  colonization  of  virgin  fields,  the  evil  day  may  be 
put  off  for  a  little,  but  ultimately  the  Malthusian  law,  that 
the  tendency  of  population  is  to  increase  by  geometrical  ratio, 
while  the  increase  of  the  earth's  productions  can  be  only  in 
arithmetical  ratio,  must  make  itself  felt,  and  the  whole  race 
will  be  forced  to  the  exercise  of  a  degree  of  economy  of  which 
it  now  knows  but  little.  When,  according  to  the  statistician 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  America  shall  in  the  twenty- 
third  century  attain  its  maximum  population,  amounting  to 
3,600,000,000  souls,  and  there  are  no  more  continents  to  dis- 
cover, the  present  luxuiy  of  living  will  be  sadly  curtailed,  and 
the  conflict  of  classes  competing  with  one  another  will  be 
intense  beyond  anything  of  which  we  now  have  any  idea. 
Indeed,  according  to  scientific  calculation,  the  ultimate  con- 
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dition  of  things  in  the  world  would  seem  to  be  both  sim- 
ple and  trying  in  the  extreme.  Population  can  reach  its  limit 
only  when  the  earth  is  made  to  produce  the  utmost  possible 
for  the  sustenance  of  man.  And,  as  it  is  demonstrated  that 
in  the  torrid  zone,  bananas,  and  in  the  temperate  zone,  cab- 
bages, yield  more  nutriment  to  the  acre  than  anything  else, 
we  seem  to  see  in  the  distant  future  naught  but  endless  cab- 
bage fields  and  banana  gardens;  while  the  principal  study  in 
our  utilitarian  colleges  will  be  to  find  the  safest  and  readiest 
means  of  destroying  the  bugs  and  worms  that,  under  the 
operation  of  natural  selection,  have  survived  and  developed, 
and  grown  more  subtle  in  their  power  to  blast  the  hopes  of  the 
husbandman. 

In  addition  to  this  prospective  pressure  of  population 
upon  the  means  of  sustenance,  in  the  natural  order  of  pres- 
ent forces,  we  have,  as  scientific  men,  to  face  the  facts  of 
astronomy,  which  point  to  a  gradual  cessation  of  the  condi- 
tions upon  which  all  organic  life  in  the  world  depends.  The 
earth  is  a  cooling  planet.  Up  to  a  certain  period  it  was  too 
hot  for  organic  life.  At  a  certain  period  in  the  future  it  will 
be  too  cold  for  any  of  the  present  forms  of  life  to  survive. 
The  larger  planets,  like  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  have  not  yet  cooled 
down  to  the  condition  of  the  earth  in  the  early  geologic 
ages.  The  moon,  and  perhaps  the  planet  Mars,  have  already 
passed  the  stage  when  organic  life,  as  we  know  it,  is  possible. 
To  this  stage  the  world  is  hastening.  The  universe  is  run- 
ning down.  Its  heat  is  dissipating.  The  old  age  of  the 
earth  is  already  begun,  and  ere  long  it  will  be  a  dead  and  life- 
less planet. 

How  long  this  catastrophe  may  be  deferred,  astronomers 
are  not  agreed  in  telling  us.  But  the  latest  utterances  of  our 
leading  authorities  upon  this  subject  are  to  the  effect,  that 
from  twelve  million  to  twenty  million  years  ago  the  earth  was 
too  hot  to  admit  of  life,  and  that,  within  far  less  time  than 
this,  life  will  be  impossible  on  the  earth  by  reason  of  the  cold. 
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Thus,  then,  according  to  science,  the  stay  of  the  human 
race  upon  the  earth  is  transitory.  The  race,  as  it  had  a  recent 
beginning,  must  also,  as  a  race,  have  an  earthly  ending,  and 
that  at  no  distant  day,  as  we  speak  of  geologic  time.  The 
earth  is  a  railroad  train  which  stopped  at  a  station  a  few 
thousand  years  ago  to  take  man  on,  and  will  as  surely  stop  at 
a  station  somewhere  in  the  future  to  put  him  off. 

What,  now,  does  all  this  signify  with  reference  to  the  de- 
signs of  the  Creator.?  To  our  mind  it  is  designed  to  quicken 
man's  moral  sense,  to  emphasize  the  cheapness  of  dirt  and  all 
n[iaterial  things,  and  to  intensify  our  conceptions  of  spiritual 
things.  One  of  the  first  lessons  taught  us  by  experience  is, 
that  the  value  of  things  is  not  to  be  measured  either  by  their 
size  or  their  antiquity.  Notwithstanding  the  late  arrival  of 
man,  and  the  infirmities  of  his  physical  nature,  and  the  re- 
stricted sphere  to  which  his  bodily  organization  is  confined, 
it  is  still  a  truth  which  must  be  everywhere  recognized,  that 
**in  the  world  there  is  nothing  great  but  man;  in  man  there 
is  nothing  great  but  mind."  The  satisfaction  which  the  mind 
of  man  derives  from  his  dominion  over  the  lower  orders  of 
creation  is  the  highest  and  clearest  evidence  we  have  that  the 
wisdom  of  the  Creator  is  embodied  in  all  his  works. 

Man  can,  and  does,  get  good  from  everything.  Not  only 
does  he  get  from  nature  food  to  eat  and  clothes  to  wear,  coal 
with  which  to  warm  himself,  colors  with  which  to  beautify  the 
houses  in  which  he  lives,  and  atmosphere  through  which  to 
transmit  his  musical  ideas;  but  he  finds  the  whole  universe 
an  object  of  thought,  alluring  him  on  to  intellectual  activity, 
and  to  the  delights  of  ever-widening  scientific  discovery.  Of 
the  adaptation  of  nature  to  the  intellectual  and  aesthetic  wants, 
however,  we  will  say  nothing  further  here,  but  reserve  those 
subjects  for  treatment  in  future  essays.  At  the  present  time, 
we  will  limit  ourselves  to  a  partial  expression  of  our  admira- 
tion for  that  wisdom  of  the  Creator  which  has  so  ordered  it 
that  good  can  come  to  man  out  of  every  seeming  evil;  that 
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the  disabilities  of  the  present  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  future 
activity  and  conquest;  that  the  sorrows  endured  by  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  past,  and  the  obstacles  surmounted,  become  the 
pride  of  his  present  experience,  and  the  means  of  eliciting  the 
admiration,  respect,  and  gratitude  of  his  fellow-creatures.  In 
ten  thousand  ways  we  can  see  that  the  blessings  most  highly 
prized  by  the  human  mind  rise  out  of  the  seeming  disabilities, 
restrictions,  and  hardships  of  our  existence,  just  as  the  gor- 
geous clouds  greeted  by  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun,  and  made 
to  glow  with  ineffable  beauty,  are  distilled  from  sluggish 
stream,  and  stagnant  pool,  and  pestilential  swamp. 

The  solar  system  is  but  a  speck  in  the  universe;  this 
earth  is  but  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  solar  system;  the 
historic  period  is  but  a  flash  as  compared  with  the  geo- 
logic ages  that  went  before.  The  transformation  of  inert  mat- 
ter in  the  living  forms  of  vegetation  well  illustrates  how  much 
of  the  lower  is  required  as  a  basis  for  the  existence  of  the 
higher.  The  vegetation  which  clothes  the  earth ,  though  but  a 
film  upon  the  surface,  is  more  wonderful  than  all  the  rest. 
The  animals  which  feed  upon  the  vegetable  creation  are  few 
in  numbers,  and  far  less  impressive  in  bulk,  but  the  organiza- 
tion is  higher.  In  them  sensation  and  the  rudiments  of  thought 
appear;  so  that  animals  have  to  be  recognized  as  possessing 
rights  which  man  is  bound  to  respect.  And,  finally,  man 
comes  upon  the  scene,  with  bodily  limitations  of  a  peculiar 
sort.  Unfitted  to  swim  through  the  sea,  unable  to  soar  aloft 
with  the  wings  of  a  bird,  with  no  natural  covering  to  protect 
him  from  the  summer's  heat  or  the  winter's  cold,  with  neither 
teeth  nor  claws  nor  horns-  nor  hoofs  with  which  to  assert  his  . 
lordship  over  the  inferior  creation,  he  is,  by  the  very  absence 
of  these  natural  advantages,  stimulated  to  put  forth  to  his 
utmost  the  exercise  of  the  higher  endowments  of  his  rational 
nature.  He  makes  tools  and  weapons  with  which  to  cultivate 
the  earth,  defend  himself,  and  assert  lordship  over  inferior 
creatures.     He  weaves  a  web  with  which  to  clothe  his  body, 
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and  builds  houses  and  makes  fire,  to  render  himself  indepen- 
dent of  climate.  He  prepares  food  for  a  stomach  incapable 
of  digesting  the  raw  products  of  nature.  He  invents  language 
by  which  to  impart  his  ideas  to  others,  and  unite  them  with 
himself  in  social  organizations.  He  invents  letters  by  which 
to  transmit  the  lessons  of  the  past  to  the  inexperienced  gen- 
erations that  are  to  follow.  He  organizes  civil  governments 
and  business  corporations  to  accomplish  by  combination 
results  far  surpassing  the  power  of  the  isolated  individual. 
He  creates  literature;  and  embodies  his  thought  in  the  thrill- 
ing epic  poem,  the  witty  essay,  the  brilliant  oration,  the  pro- 
found philosophical  treatise.  He  discovers  pigments,  and 
displays  his  thought  in  the  tones  of  color  spread  upon  canvas. 
In  lines  of  beauty  he  imparts  his  conceptions  to  the  marble 
statue  and  to  the  noble  forms  of  architecture.  He  invents 
musical  instruments,  and  expresses  his  emotion  in  the  trem- 
ulous notes  of  the  orchestra,  and  combines  it  with  the  highest 
spiritual  conceptions  in  the  music  of  the  oratorio. 

Who  can  contemplate  the  variety  and  the  nobility  of 
uses  to  which  man  is  thus  able  to  make  nature  contribute, 
without  being  overwhelmed  in  admiration  at  the  wisdom  of 
that  adaptation  of  man  to  nature  which  has  rendered  such 
past  progress  possible,  and  which  opens  up  such  immeasurable 
hopes  for  growth  in  the  future !  It  matters  not  from  which 
side  we  view  the  adaptation.  We  may  say  that  nature  is 
adapted  to  meet  the  wants  of  man,  or  we  may  say  that  the 
human  mind  was  created  to  make  this  use  of  nature.  In 
either  case,  the  itdaptation  proves  both  the  infinite  foresight  of 
the  Creator  and  his  inconceivable  wisdom  and  power;  since 
he  brings  so  much  light  out  of  darkness,  so  much  order  out 
of  seeming  chaos,  such  supernal  rapture  and  bliss  out  of  the 
seeming  disabilities  of  man's  earthly  habitation. 

But,  as  before  remarked,  we  are  not  able  to  explore  the 
whole  of  the  field,  and  to  behold  with  undimmed  vision  the  full 
extent  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God.     That  can  be 
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seized  only  by  the  eye  of  faith.  We  see  enough,  however,  to 
establish  that  faith  upon  an  immovable  basis.  Like  the  patri- 
arch of  old,  we  have  evidence  enough  of  the  power  and  good- 
ness of  God  to  believe  that  he  will  make  all  things  work  to- 
gether for  good,  enabling  us  to  say,  "Though  he  slay  me, 
yet  will  I  trust  in  him." 

The  Summunt  Bonum, 

It  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  satisfaction  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  development  and  exercise  of  the  moral  powers 
of  man.  And  to  such  development  man  is  urged  by  the  whole 
constitution  of  nature.  It  is  this  constitution  of  nature,  em- 
phasizing at  every  point  the  vanity  of  transitory  things  and 
man's  dependence  upon  supernatural  sources  for  the  suste- 
nance of  all  well-grounded  faith  and  hope,  which  compels 
him  to  be,  what  he  is  aptly  termed  in  some  systems  of  classi- 
fication, a  religious  animal. 

Our  strong  defence,  therefore,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  wis- 
dom and  benevolence  of  the  Creator  is  not  to  be  drawn  from 
the  mechanical  adaptations  of  nature,  wonderful  as  they  doubt- 
less are.  That  the  eye  was  made  to  see,  and  the  ear  to  hear, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  the  existence  of  such  instruments 
of  sense  illustrates  only  to  a  limited  extent  the  power  and  skill 
of  the  Creator;  and  they  fail  directly  to  prove  his  goodness. 
For  the  eye  is  compelled  to  see  many  revolting  and  ghastly 
sights,  and  the  ear  to  hear  many  piercing  and  despairing  cries 
of  distress.  But  by  the  very  disappointments  and  forebodings 
of  our  earthly  life  we  are  impelled  to  a  higher  range  of  spir- 
itual activities.  Evidently  the  world  is  not  perfect  as  a  con- 
tinuing city  in  which  man  either  as  an  individual  or  as  a  race 
is  to  abide  forever.  The  earth  is  but  a  temporary  abode, 
and  to  a  large  extent  a  house  of  correction,  for  the  tutelage  of 
man ;  and  the  natural  conditions  of  life  are  his  stern  but  benefi- 
cent masters,  inviting  and  urging  him  on  to  the  development 
and  exercise  of  his  noblest  powers.    In  response  to  the  stimuli 
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furnished  by  these  agencies,  the  whole  world  becomes  knit 
together  by  the  tenderest  ties  of  sympathy.  The  dependence 
of  childhood  evokes  the  mother's  love  and  the  father's  care. 
It  creates  the  bond  of  brotherly  affection,  and  brings  into 
being  all  the  satisfying  and  sacred  experiences  of  the  home. 
The  necessity  of  combination  to  overcome  the  disabilities  of 
nature  and  the  encroachments  of  enemies  brings  out  all  the 
noble  qualities  of  national  life,  culminating  in  its  sublime 
heroism  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  compels  us  to  learn  how 
to  obey,  as  well  as  how  to  win  respect  by  appropriate  com- 
mands. The  common  liability  to  evil  develops  the  noble 
qualities  of  the  philanthropist,  and  causes  the  sweet  emotions 
of  gratitude  to  well  up  from  every  well-ordered  heart.  All 
these  results  are  of  pre-eminent  and  permanent  value.  They 
are  leaves  which  never  wither,  and  flowers  which  never  fade. 

Finally,  the  very  limitations  of  our  knowledge  of  the  uni- 
verse, in  revealing  to  us  the  infinity  of  the  Creator,  show  us  the 
possibilities  of  trusting  him  beyond  the  horizon  of  our  vision, 
where  darkness  envelops  his  pathway.  The  inscrutability  of 
the  universe  is  but  a  type  of  the  inscrutability  of  God's  own 
nature,  and  is  a  ground  of  the  sweet  hope  and  belief  that 
he  doeth  all  things  well.  The  joy  of  this  well-grounded  trust 
in  the  unseen  is  the  highest  which  can  enter  the  human  heart. 

It  is  often  truthfully  said,  that  the  best  thing  which  can 
be  done  for  a  struggling  youth  is  to  give  him  a  chance.  The 
gift  of  ability,  opportunity,  and  stimuli  to  make  a  fortune,  is 
far  better  than  the  direct  gift  of  a  fortune.  It  is  thus,  pre- 
eminently, that  the  Creator  has  manifested  his  wisdom  and 
goodness  in  behalf  of  the  human  race.  It  was  the  prayer  of 
Agur,  "  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches,  but  feed  me  with 
food  convenient  for  me."  In  respect  to  the  human  race,  we 
believe  that  this  prayer  was  answered  beforehand,  and  that 
the  world  was  prepared  with  consummate  wisdom  to  afford 
scope  for  man's  highest  development,  and  provide  stimulus 
for  the  noblest  exercise  of  his  most  characteristic  powers. 
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ARTICLE    III. 

THE  COMPOSITION  AND  DATE  OF  DEUTER- 
ONOMY. 

BY  THE   REV.   T.    S.    POTWIN,   HARTFORD,   CONN. 

\^Concluded  from  Page  /p.] 

The  period  of  the  judges  was  a  time  of  disintegrating 
and  barbarizing  tendencies.  Often  recurring  wars  and  fre- 
quent subjugation  could  not  fail  to  demoralize  the  people.  If 
they  had  not  lost,  during  their  nomadic  life,  the  culture  they 
must  have  had  in  Egypt,  they  certainly  could  have  retained 
but  little  of  it  at  the  close  of  these  centuries,  and  indeed  but 
little  of  the  influence  of  their  great  leader  and  teacher.  When 
we  think  of  the  length  of  it,  and  look  over  the  effects  of  some- 
what sin^ilar  periods  in  the  Dark  Ages  of  Europe,  we  wonder 
that  the  worship  of  Jehovah  survived  at  all,  and  say  to  our- 
selves. It  would  not,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  abiding  pur- 
pose of  God  to  continue  to  reveal  himself  to  his  chosen  people, 
as  said  the  angel  of  the  Lord  at  Bochim:  "I  said  I  will 
never  break  my  covenant  with  you**  (Judges  ii.  i).  In  addi- 
tion to  their  wars  of  conquest  and  civil  conflicts,  they  were 
seven  times  subjugated  for  considerable  periods,  and  the  Lord 
had  to  send  them  special  deliverers.  The  habits  of  idolatry 
and  immorality  which  they  contracted  in  these  conditions 
would  perhaps  have  exceeded  our  power  of  imagination,  had 
not  the  veil  been  drawn  a  little  in  the  closing  chapters  (Judges 
xvii.-xxi.). 

One  result  of  this  period  which  is  very  plain,  was  the 
almost  utter  demoralization  of  the  priestly  and  Levitical  or- 
ders and  their  service.    Neither  the  word  "priest"  nor  **Le- 
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vite"  occurs  in  the  book  of  Judges  until  we  come  to  those 
appended  chapters  which  were  added  perhaps  with  the  de- 
sign of  letting  us  know  what  the  religious  condition  of  the 
people  had  become.  And  the  book  of  First  Samuel  is  little 
but  a  repetition  of  the  same  sad  revelations.  The  natural 
avarice  of  the  people  of  course  conspired  with  the  untoward 
political  conditions  to  throw  the  Levites,  especially,  out  of 
their  appointed  means  of  living.  Their  duties  in  bearing  the 
tabernacle  had  ceased  with  the  settlement  in  Canaan;  but  the 
demands  of  the  subsequent  temple  service  had  not  begun, 
and  perhaps  had  been  lost  from  the  expectations  of  all.  The 
Levites  doubtless  had  to  shift  for  themselves  as  best  they 
could,  and  must  have  become  largely  merged  in  the  mass  of 
the  other  tribes.  If  they  preserved  a  knowledge  of  their  de- 
scent, they  probably  did  little  more.  At  the  mustering  of 
the  tribes  for  the  induction  of  David  four  thousand  and  six 
hundred  Levites  appeared  as  soldiers. 

Wherein  then  lay  the  hope  of  true  religion  in  the  na- 
tion ?  It  was  in  the  prophetic  office.  Samuel  was  the  first 
great  successor  of  Moses.  Samuel  had  divine  authority  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  nation  and  the  constitution  of  the 
kingdom.  His  authority  must  also  have  extended  to  the 
preservation  and  the  development,  i.  e.,  adaptation,  of  the 
sacred  national  literature  to  the  new  condition  and  needs  of 
the  people. 

Critics  have  passed  lightly  over  what  Samuel  said  with 
regard  to  the  coming  kingdom.  First  Samuel  viii.  10  was  ad- 
monitory, and  not  specially  important  for  history,  but  not  so 
of  I  Sam.  X.  25.  What  Samuel  "wrote  out  in  a  book  and 
laid  up  before  the  Lord''  we  may  be  sure  was  something  ex- 
tended and  most  important.  Here  was  a  written  constitution 
wliich  antedated  the  State  of  Connecticut !  Another  thing 
we  may  be  sure  of,  viz.,  that  it  was  written  on  Mosaic  lines. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Moses  spoke  of  the  coming  kingdom 
in  his  fareivells.     Samuel,  now  at  the  realization  of  what  was 
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then  foreseen, -under  the  same  inspiring  spirit,  wrote  out  de- 
tails which  he  could  see  that  the  time  and  place  demanded. 
We  have  here,  then,  the  second  element  of  the  law  of  the 
kingdom,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy. 

There  must  have  arisen,  also,  by  Samuel's  time,  a  ne- 
cessity for  a  revision  of  the  Mosaic  writings,  from  the  changes 
in  language  which  time  and  linguistic  growth  had  brought  in. 
These  changes  must  have  been  exceedingly  rapid  and  very 
great  from  four  centuries  of  rough  commingling  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Canaan.  A  single  hint  of  them  is  given  at  i 
Sam.  ix.  9  in  the  substitution  of  K-3^  prophet  for  Hfcn  seer. 

Four  centuries  of  English  would  carry  us  back  to  within  a 
century  of  Wickliffe's  Bible,  and  we  know  what  changes  have 
arisen  since,  even  with  a  printed  standard  and  in  times  of 
comparative  peace  and  culture.  Moses  had  required  that  the 
coming  king  should  keep  a  copy  of  his  words,  and  read  in 
them  constantly.  In  David's  time  this  most  certainly  could 
not  be  done  readily  without  revision.  There  was  every 
reason,  therefore,  in  connection  with  the  consolidation  of  the 
monarchy,  for  revising  and  adapting  to  the  times  the  ancient 
literature.  First  in  order  would  come  the  "  manner  of  the 
kingdom'*  and  "the  law"  for  the  people.  We  therefore 
place  here  the  origin  of  our  present  Deuteronomy.  If  we  are 
right  in  doing  so,  it  became  the  written  constitution  of  the 
Hebrew  monarchy.  This  early  origin  would  account  for  the 
fact  that  no  trace  appears  in  Deuteronomy  of  the  revolt  of 
the  ten  tribes,  although  such  traces  do  appear  in  all  the  lit- 
erature of  the  nation  known  to  have  arisen  after  that  event. 
Again,  the  historical  books  contain  positive  evidence  of 
a  great  religious  and  literary  reorganization  in  the  times  of 
David  and  Solomon.  Thus,  when  Josiah  set  himself  to  keep 
the  passover,  he  commanded  the  Levites  "  to  prepare  them- 
selves by  their  courses  according  to  the  writing  of  David^ 
king  of  Israel,  and  according  to  the  writing  of  Solomon,  his 
VOL.  LI.  NO.  202.  4 
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son^^  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  4,  5,  15).  He  does  not  go  back  to 
Moses  directly  at  all.  Again,  when  Ezra  was  rebuilding  the 
temple,  he  set  the  priests  and  Levites  to  praise  the  Lord 
after  the  ordinance  of  David ^  king  of  Israel  (Ezra  iii.  10; 
viii.  20). 

These  notices  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the  times  sub- 
sequent to  David  and  Solomon  looked  back  to  their  age  as 
one  of  renewal  and  autl\prity  in  respect  to  divine  worship.  In 
this  connection  I  refer  again  to  i  Chron.  xxiv.  1-3,  where 
the  houses  of  Zadok  and  Ahimelech  were  established  in  the 
priesthood  by  David.  With  this  agrees  Ezekiel  in  his  ideal 
sketch.  In  xl.  46  the  priests  are  distinguished  from  the  whole 
body  of  the  Levites  as  "  the  sons  of  Zadok  which  from  among 
the  sons  of  Levi  come  near  unto  the  Lord  to  minister  unto 
him.**  Also  in  xliii.  19;  xliv.  lo-i  5 ;  xlviii.  1 1  the  faithfulness 
of  the  sons  of  Zadok  is  contrasted  with  the  demoralization  of 
the  Levites.  More  than  a  half-century  later  we  find  Jehosh- 
aphat  the  king  sending  princes,  Levites,  and  priests  among 
the  people,  having  **  the  book  of  the  law"  with  them,  to  teach 
the  people.  Granting  its  existence  at  this  time,  no  one  would 
doubt  that  this  law-book  was  Deuteronomy.  Indeed  it  has 
been  claimed  that  Deuteronomy  originated  at  this  time,  be- 
cause this  king  established  a  central  judgment  at  Jerusalem, 
But  how  much  more  natural  to  suppose  that  he,  during  the 
revival  of  worship,  endeavored  to  cariy  out,  more  fully  than 
had  been  done,  its  requirements. 

We  come  now  to  the  inquiry.  What  other  material  must 
have  been  in  existence  at  this  epoch  beside  the  Mosaic  fare- 
wells, which  were  laid  up  by  the  ark,  and  Samuers  **  manner 
of  the  kingdom,"  also  **  laid  up  before  the  Lord  " }  All  admit 
that  there  must  have  been  some  record  of  the  Sinai  legislation^ 
and  some  itinerary  of  the  thirty-eight  years  between  Sinai 
and  Moab.  Klostermann  argues,  with  some  plausibility,  for 
a  different  and  more  extended  form  of  the  book  of  Numbers 
preceding  the  production  of  Deuteronomy,  and  that  this  was 
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largely  transferred,  1.  e.,  its  moral  instruction,  to  Deuteron- 
omy. We  see  no  probability  of  a  remodelling  of  this  kind  in 
the  age  of  Josiah,  where  Klostermann  would  place  it;  but,  if 
Deuteronomy  was  compiled  at  the  time  of  the  consolidation 
of  the  monarchy,  the  book  of  Numbers  would  most  certainly 
be  drawn  upon  for  material.  Any  one  can  see  the  want  of 
harmony  in  the  way  the  book  of  Numbers  now  closes  with 
even  the  existence  at  all  of  Deuteronomy.  The  last  verse  seems 
to  cover  the  whole  ground  as  a  finality  "of  that  which  is  im- 
mediately taken  up  again  in  Deuteronomy.  It  would  seem 
that  that  verse  at  some  time  summed  up  what  are  now  the  first 
and  last  parts  of  Deuteronomy,  or  some  equivalent  for  them, 
but  was  allowed  to  rc^main  because  of  its  pertinence  to  much 
which  was  left  in  Numbers. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  supposing  that,  during  the 
time  of  the  judges,  a  literary  chaos  arose  analogous  to  the 
political  and  religious.  The  absence  of  a  political  centre, 
and  centre  of  worship,  for  four  centuries,  opened  the  way  for 
all  sorts  of  disorganization.  Tribal  and  personal  ambition 
would  lead  to  various  efforts  to  build  up  sundry  local  centres. 
We  know  that  there  were  bodies  of  priests  and  Levitcs  for 
these  centres.  The  last  chapters  of  the  book  of  Judges  re- 
veal the  fact.  The  same  comes  out  very  clearly  in  the  time 
of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  8-9).  These  priests  and  Levites 
would  all  desire  to  lean  upon  Mosaic  authority  in  their  sacred 
service  of  Jehovah.  This  would  lead  inevitably  to  a  copying, 
with  mort  or  less  abridgment  and  error,  of  the  Mosaic  liter- 
ature. In  this  every  one  could  do  what  was  right  in  his  own 
eyes,  or  was  thought  to  be  sufficient  for  his  own  purpose. 
When  the  period  of  reorganization  came,  somewhere  between 
Samuel  and  Solomon,  the  exclusive  claim  of  what  was  with 
the  priests  at  Shiloh  may  have  come  into  doubt  and  dispute. 
How  many  like  the  unworthy  sons  of  Eli  had  had  to  do  with 
the  sacred  writings,  we  do  not  know.  But  in  some  way  con- 
fusion enough  had  arisen,  so  that  the  final  revision  for  the 
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kingdom  which  has  come  down  to  us  bears  the  aspect  of 
varied  authorship  from  its  recurring  repetitions  and  apparent 
discrepancies.  This  it  is  which  has  engaged  so  much  the  at- 
tention of  modem  critics,  and  led  to  their  theories  for  its 
solution.  If  we  discern,  however,  in  these  phenomena  the 
evidence  of  a  style  of  redaction  essentially  unlike  the  modern, 
we  shall  hold  to  a  single  author  or  commission  of  authors. 
The  ancient  method  of  preserving  the  truth  of  a  text  seems 
not  to  have  been  collation  and  reduction,  but  inclusion  of  all 
that  bore  marks  of  verisimilitude,  that  thus  the  whole  truth 
might  be  conserved. 

An  additional  source  of  variants  for  Deuteronomy  existed 
in  the  monument  of  plastered  stones  ordered  by  Moses,  and 
set  up  by  Joshua  (Deut.  xxvii.;  Josh.  viii.  32).  While  this  re- 
mained it  would  be  copied  fully  or  partially,  correctly  or  in- 
correctly, and  the  results  would  find  more  or  less  currency  in 
priestly  circles.  No  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  history  of 
literature  before  the  art  of  printing  will  fail  to  see  that  a  great 
uncertainty  must  have  arisen  in  four  hundred  years  as  to  the 
authentic  form  of  all  Mosaic  texts.  The  spirit  of  prophecy 
and  inspiration  must  have  been  needed  to  guide  in  the  restora- 
tion of  what  inspiration  had  originally  called  into  being.  And 
this  gift  did  not  fail  the  chosen  people  in  the  time  of  their 
extremity.  The  times  of  Samuel  and  David  were  equal  to  the 
task. 

I  take  occasion  here  to  remark  that  the  critics  who  place 
the  development  of  Hebrew  literature,  prose  or  poetic,  in  a 
period  of  national  decline  or  decadence,  violate  all  the  analo- 
gies of  history.  Literature,  unless  the  philosophic  be  an  ex- 
ception, belongs  to  the  blooming  period  of  a  nation,  and  not 
to  its  seed-time  and  decay.  Every  people  of  antiquity  wit- 
nesses to  this;  and  it  will  require  vastly  stronger  evidence 
than  has  yet  been  brought  forward  to  make  the  world  believe 
that  this  was  reversed  with  the  Hebrews.  No:  it  was  the 
period  of  the  first  eitipire,  and  of  the  dawn  of  the  arts,  that 
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was  the  time  of  national  self-assertion  in  sacred  history  and 
\yr\c  poetry,  and  not  the  age  of  subjugation  or  the  fierce  h'fe 
and  death  struggle  with  the  cruel  successors  of  Alexander. 
It  is  time  enough  to  look  for  a  thing  where  it  does  not  be- 
long, when  we  fail  to  find  it  where  it  does  belong. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  go  into  the  details  of  our 
analysis  of  the  book.  The  most  striking  surface  feature  is 
the  form  of  direct  address  by  Moses  to  an  assembly  of  Israel 
"...  this  day."  When  we  try  to  reproduce  the  circum- 
stances to  the  imagination,  we  bethink  ourselves  that,  at  the 
census  recorded  in  Num.  xxvi.  51,  the  children  of  Israel  were 
"six  hundred  thousand  and  a  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
thirty,"  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward.  The  possibility 
of  a  personal  oral  address  to  "  all  Israel "  disappears  therefore 
at  once.  Whatever  Moses  did  by  way  of  oral  address  must 
have  been  done  in  some  representative  way,  and  the  matter 
of  it  repeated  by  others,  or  merely  intrusted  to  writing,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  b9dy.  The  form  also  of  being  de- 
livered on  "  this  day,"  especially  as  it  is  "  this  day"  when  they 
are  to  cross  over  Jordan,  must  plainly  be  understood  as  ac- 
commodation in  the  Mosaic  original,  and  retained  subse- 
quently as  a  rhetorical  feature.  Then,  with  the  evidence 
before  us  that  the  present  Deuteronomy  was  a  compilation, 
some  centuries  after  Moses,  we  must  pronounce  the  form  of 
continuous  address  as  merely  the  rhetorical  form  into  which 
the  whole  book  was  thrown,  for  the  sake  of  condensation  and 
continuity,  while  at  the  same  time  it  represented  the  whole 
under  the  original  form  of  the  part,  as  all  Mosaic  instruction 
was  originally,  without  doubt,  addressed  to  hearers  at  some 
time  and  place. 

But  the  compiler,  having  chosen  this  form,  would  natu- 
rally obscure  the  welding  of  the  different  sections,  little  con- 
scious of  the  literary  puzzle  he  was  preparing  for  his  succes- 
sors after  nearly  three  thousand  years.  He  did  his  work  so 
well  that  a  perfect  dissection  of  all  the  elements  which  entered 
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into  it  will  probably  ever  remain  impossible.  But  though  we 
cannot  undo  the  sutures  to  a  line  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
scholars,  yet  it  is  quite  easy  to  point  out  the  distinct  features 
of  the  different  sections  of  the  book,  and  also  to  trace  more 
or  less  of  the  matter  to  its  sources.  Critics  have  often  re- 
marked the  similarity  of  relation  between  Deuteronomy  and 
the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch  to  that  between  the  Gospel  of 
John  and  the  other  Gospels.  The  Deuteronomist  did  a 
harmonistic  work  in  which  he  also  brought  into  new  promi- 
nence certain  features  of  the  great  lawgiver's  instruction. 

After  the  victories  over  the  Amorite  kings,  at  least  a 
month's  time  was  spent  before  Moses'  death  in  preparation 
for  the  final  move  across  the  Jordan.  Moses  doubtless  filled 
this  time  with  the  outpouring  of  his  great  soul  in  his  final 
teachings  and  farewell  exhortations.  The  first  part  of  Deuter- 
onomy is  precisely  what  we  might  expect  from  such  condi- 
tions. Up  to  chap.  iv.  41  we  have  an  historic  review  from 
Sinai  on,  and  especially  from  Kadesh  Barnea,  where  the  real 
wandering  began,  mingled  with  words  of  hope  and  warning. 
The  incidents  of  this  portion  still  stand  in  more  or  less  ful- 
ness in  the  book  of  Numbers.  Moses  could  not  have  done 
otherwise  than  recall  the  minds  of  the  people  to  the  way  in 
which  they  had  been  led.  Parentheses,  geographic  and  eth- 
nic,  explain  the  situation  to  the  contemporaries  of  the  writer. 
And  when  we  reach  verse  41  of  chapter  iv.  there  is  inter- 
posed a  section  of  three  verses  which  can  hardly  be  called  a 
welding.  It  is  rather  a  separating  clause  before  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  second  section  of  the  book.  This  introduction  is 
of  six  verses,  closing  the  fourth  chapter. 

With  the  fifth  chapter  begins  Moses'  emphatic  rehearsal 
of  the  decalogue.  With  a  prophetic  prevision  of  the  power 
this  was  to  be  in  the  world,  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than 
repeat  it.  Certain  critics  have  made  much  of  the  variation 
in  minor  points  of  the  ten  words  here  given  from  the  form  in 
Exodus.     But  who  of  all  men  should  feel  at  liberty  to  make 
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such  variations  as  would  Moses  himself?  He  knew  the  au- 
thoritative original  was  graven  in  stone  in  its  essential  parts, 
if  not  as  it  now  stands  in  Exodus  xx.  If,  therefore,  he  saw 
fit,  as  a  master  dealing  wtth  his  own  work,  to  introduce  slight 
changes  of  form  or  append  additional  "reasons,"  it  should 
not  seem  strange  to  us,  but  rather  an  additional  evidence  of 
genuine  Mosaic  authorship. 

Closely  connected  with  this  rehearsal,  beginning  with 
verse  32  of  chapter  v.,  is  a  strain  of  lofty  ethical  conceptions 
and  spiritual  fervor,  based  as  upon  the  words  of  God  himself 
(ver.  28),  "Oh  that  there  were  such  an  heart  in  them,  that 
they  would  fear  me,  and  keep  all  my  commandments  al- 
ways." This  section  plainly  runs  on  into  the  tenth  chapter. 
But  its  height  of  moral  exaltation  is  reached  in  the  fifth, 
where  love  to  God,  fear,  and  obedience  are  enjoined  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  people  as  nowhere  else  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  scarcely  in  the  New.  This  section  may  well  have  belonged 
to  Moses*  farewell.  In  fact  we  can  hardly  conceive  it  to  have 
proceeded  from  any  other  source.  The  "old  man  eloquent" 
of  the  Bible,  through  whom,  a  generation  before,  had  been 
given  to  the  world  that  form  of  the  divine  law  which  was  to 
shape  the  moral  life  of  the  ages  in  their  advance  and  con- 
summation, was  the  man  of  the  whole  human  race  to  say: 
"Hear,  O  Israel:  the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord:  and  thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might.  And  these  words  .  .  . 
thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children,  and  shalt 
talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou 
walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when 
thou  risest  up," — words  which  the  Son  of  God  himself,  ages 
after,  could  but  re-echo  as  a  part  of  his  gospel. 

But  with  the  sixth  verse  of  the  tenth  chapter  the  weld- 
ing process  begins.  We  have  repetitions  which  look  like  a 
gathering  up  of  snatches  from  variant  accounts,  until,  at  the 
twelfth  chapter,  we  reach  an  entirely  different  style  of  thought, 
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and  details  of  administration  are  enumerated  which,  as  I  have 
said,  are  entirely  unsuited  to  a  solemn  and  final  farewell.  This 
portion  of  the  book  runs  on  to  chapter  xxviii.,  where  the 
lofty  tone  of  the  section  preceding  the  central  part  is  re- 
sumed. The  style  is  again  admonitory,  as  can  hardly  have 
failed  to  be  the  case  with  the  actual  Mosaic  leave-taking. 
'  We  are  struck  with  the  similarity  of  Moses*  forebodings  to 
those  of  the  apostle  Paul  as  he  drew  near  **the  time  of  his 
departure.'* 

This  return  in  the  last  of  the  book  to  the  tone  of  the 
earlier  parts  has  led  Klostermann  to  his  conclusion  that  the 
Book  of  the  Covenant  has  been  made  to  include,  as  in  a  frame, 
a  section  of  a  book  of  history  and  practical  precepts.  The 
"covenant,**  also,  gets  its  proper  form  (xxix.  i)  by  joining 
this  last  part  of  the  book  with  the  first,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  intermediate  details  which  must  have  constituted  a  por- 
tion of  the  general  instruction  of  the  wilderness  period. 

The  intermediate  portion  consists  of  practical  directions 
on  more  than  sixty  different  topics,  interspersed  with  exhor- 
tations to  obedience.  Here  it  is  that  we  may  suppose  that 
we  have  Samuel's  "manner  of  the  kingdom"  as  an  elabora- 
tion of  what  Moses  had  said  on  this  topic.  And  here  we 
have  "  the  words  which  Moses  spake  unto  all  Israel  in  the 
wilderness  in  the  Arabah  over  against  Suph,  between  Paran, 
and  Tophel,  and  Laban,  and  Hazeroth,  by  Di-zahab."  The 
author  has  combined  all  into  a  continuous  fundamental "  law," 
which,  in  our  opinion,  is  what  was  known  as  "  the  law  "  during 
all  the  regal  period,  or,  if  not,  at  least  after  the  reign  of  Sol- 
omon. The  details  can  most  of  them  be  traced  here  and 
there  in  the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  either  in  identical 
form  or  developed  as  the  spirit  of  prophecy  may  have  directed. 

We  have  in  Deuteronomy,  therefore,  a  culmination  and 
codification  of  what  the  books  of  Exodus  and  Numbers  give 
us  in  the  circumstances  of  its  origin  and  historic  sequence. 
Deuteronomy  was  the  working  law  both  for  magistrates  and 
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people.  This  codification  would  not,  of  course,  take  from  the 
sacredness  of  what  Moses  had  written  and  put  in  charge  of 
the  priests  just  before  his  death — the  final  covenant.  That 
must  have  been  preserved  in  the  original,  or  by  copy,  as  long 
as  the  ark  with  its  sacred  arcana.  And,  as  has  been  said, 
the  bringing  out  of  this  revered  original — the  ipsissima  verba 
of  Moses — ^would  have  been  quite  sufficient  to  produce  the 
highest  pitch  of  the  reforming  excitement  in  the  time  of 
Josiah. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  two  lyrical  compositions  with 
which  the  work  of  Moses  concludes.  "The  Song**  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  criticism  independently  of  the  rest  of  the 
book,  as  also  "  the  Blessing.*'  The  general  verdict  in  regard 
to  the  former  has  been  that  it  is  as  old  at  least  as  the  rest  of 
the  book,  even  from  those  who  have  denied  its  Mosaic  origin. 
There  is  abundant  reason  for  regarding  it,  like  the  rest  of  the 
book,  as  of  Mosaic  origin,  but  having  been  subjected  to  sub- 
sequent editing  under  prophetic  authority.  Such  lyrical  com- 
positions are  characteristic  of  early  non-literary  ages,  and 
have  always  been  the  first  steps  from  purely  oral  tradition  to 
literary  records.  In  the  first  place,  the  Song  is  thoroughly  in 
the  spirit  of  Deuteronomy,  and  may  almost  be  called  a  sum- 
ming up  of  its  moral  instructions.  Besides,  it  is  woven  into 
its  very  texture  by  chap.  xxxi.  19-29. 

Again,  it  supplements  in  an  essential  manner  the  method 
of  Deuteronomy  for  keeping  in  mind  the  law  of  God,  so  as  to 
make  it  possible  to  fulfil  the  directions  for  the  constant  in- 
struction of  the  young.  We  have  spoken  of  the  apparent 
insufficiency  of  the  public  reading  of  the  law  once  in  seven 
years.  But  with  the  great  truths  in  a  form  easily  committed 
to  memory  the  case  is  changed.  Moses  was  bidden  to  **  teach 
the  song  to  the  children  of  Israel,  put  it  in  their  mouths  as  a 
witness;  for  it  shall  not  be  forgotten  out  of  the  mouths  of 
their  seed.'*  The  Song  and  the  Blessing  were  probably  not 
alone  in  this  use;  but  we  must  suppose  that  other  poetic 
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compositions  by  Moses  and  different  authors,  like  those  spoken 
at  the  Red  Sea  and  the  books  of  "the  wars  of  Jehovah**  and 
of  "  Jasher,"  were  in  constant  repetition  among  the  people. 
Everything,  therefore,  points  to  Moses  as  the  author  of  the 
original  of  this  song. 

But  if  we  find  that  it  must  be  held  to  be  an  indissoluble 
part  of  Deuteronomy,  we  gain  new  evidence  that  Deuteron- 
omy, as  we  know  it,  was  known  to  the  prophets  Isaiah,  Amos, 
and  Hosea.  Their  references  to  it  are  frequent  and  clear, 
considering  its  length,  just  as  we  should  expect  if  the  song 
was  in  the  mouths  of  the  many.  (See  Isa.  i.  2;  xxvii.  11; 
XXX.  9,  17;  Amos  V.  25,  26;  Hosea  iv.  7;  vi.  3;  ix.  10.)  Of 
all  literature,  however,  popular  lyrics  have  ever  been  most 
subject  to  change,  both  accidentally  in  passing  from  mouth 
to  mouth,  and  of  purpose  in  revision  and  adaptation.  It  is 
not  strange,  therefore,  that  some  have  seemed  to  detect  late 
forms  in  the  Song.  Indeed,  it  would  be  strange  if  they  were 
not  there.  Nor  would  it  be  strange  if  the  matter  itself  had 
undergone  any  changes  that  did  no  violence  to  the  original 
spirit  and  intent. 

The  Blessing  has  much  more  of  the  appearance  of  an 
appendix  to  the  rest  of  the  book,  especially  as  it  occurs  in  the 
midst  of  the  account  of  the  death  of  Moses. 

It  is  like,  In  this,  the  blessing  of  Jacob,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  narrative  of  the  end  of  that  patriarch.  A  number  of 
writers  have  discussed  the  two  together.  Professor  H.  Zim- 
mern,^  perhaps  the  latest  critic  of  the  blessing  of  Jacob,  speaks 
of  the  "  blessing  of  Moses  *'  as  **  dependent  throughout  **  upon 
the  former.  This  critic  seeks  to  relate  these  poems  with 
Assyrian  poetry  based  upon  the  mythological  beast-forms  in 
the  zodiac.  One  would  think  from  such  writers  that  when 
animal  forms  were  placed  in  the  sky,  they  left  the  earth  alto- 
gether, and  that  thereafter  all  illustrations  drawn  from  the 
animal  kingdom  had  to  be  taken  from  the  zodiac !  There  is 
1  Zeitschrift  fiir  Assyriologie,  Aug.  1892. 
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no  doubt  that  the  astrology  and  the  astronomical  mythology 
of  the  East  were  known  to  the  Hebrews,  and  that  their 
thought  was  more  or  less  affected  by  this  knowledge,  but  not 
so  but  that  illustrations  from  the  animals  occurred  to  them  at 
first  hand.  The  lion,  e.  g.,  is  used  for  illustration  in  the  Old 
Testament  some  eighty  times,  and  the  wild  bull  and  serpent 
frequently.  The  astronomers  went  to  the  animals  for  illustra- 
tions, and  so  must  every  other  class  of  thinkers  have  done 
with  a  like  independence. 

The  thought  of  the  Blessing,  from  the  twenty-sixth  verse 
on,  seems  supplementary  to  the  Song.  This  latter  is  made  up 
largely  of  foreboding  and  threatening,  and  does  not  by  itself 
seem  to  be  exactly  what  the  great  leader  would  have  been 
likely  to  leave  for  the  thoughts  and  mouths  of  all,  but,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  last  section  of  the  Blessing,  all  would 
be  complete,  and  the  goodness  of  Jehovah  and  the  prosperity 
of  his  faithful  people  be  set  in  strong  bright  colors.  In  these 
features,  too,  we  begin  to  see  evidence  of  the  date  of  the 
Blessing.  Whether  we  regard  it  as  prophecy  or  as  idealized 
history,  it  certainly  could  not  have  been  written  after  the  re- 
volt of  the  northern  tribes.  It  is  as  a  whole  that  "  Israel 
dwelleth  in  safety."  **  Israel  is  happy  .  .  .  saved  by  Jehovah 
the  shield  of  thy  help."  No  such  period  of  prosperity  as  is 
here  depicted  can  be  pointed  out  before  the  reign  of  David. 
It  is  to  be  remarked,  also,  that  the  word  Jeshurun,  a  poetic 
designation  of  the  people,  occurs  only  in  the  Song  and  the 
Blessing  in  the  Pentateuch — a  circumstance  which  seems  to 
place  the  two  together  in  time. 

We  are  unable  to  think,  however,  that  Moses  wrote  or 
spoke  the  Blessing  entirely  in  its  present  shape.  The  omis- 
sion of  any  mention  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  would  seem  de- 
cisive of  this.  According  to  the  preceding  narrative,  Moses 
had  just  assigned  Simeon  his  part  in  the  great  drama  of 
blessing  and  cursing  on  Mounts  Gerizim  and  Ebal;  and  we 
cannot  suppose  that  he  would  immediately  after  pass  this  tribe 
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entirely  in  a  special  mention  of  all  by  name.  To  suppose 
that  all  the  text  in  which  Simeon  was  mentioned  has  acci- 
dentally fallen  away  from  its  connection  is  a  desperate  refuge. 
The  ideal  form  does  not  so  easily  disappear  from  literature. 
Indeed  the  ideal  Simeon  reappears  in  Ezekiel  and  Revela- 
tion. It  is  also  quite  certain  that  a  writer  who  was  aiming 
to  pass  off  a  deceptive  fiction  as  the  work  of  Moses,  would 
never  have  thought  of  omitting  one  of  the  tribes.  In  this 
light  the  omission  of  the  name  of  Simeon  is  strong  evidence 
of  the  real  historic  character  of  the  composition  at  its  true 
date.  We  know  that  Simeon  declined  in  importance  and  be- 
came more  or  less  merged  in  Judah;  and  here  probably  lies 
the  key  both  to  the  omission  and  the  date  of  the  Blessing  in 
its  present  shape. 

The  blessing  of  Jacob  had  said:  **I  will  divide  them 
[Simeon  and  Levi]  in  Jacob  and  scatter  them  in  Israel."  In 
the  sin  and  destruction  by  plague  in  the  matter  of  Baal-Peor, 
Simeon  seems  to  have  had  a  large  share  (Num.  xxv.  14). 
When  the  division  of  territory  for  the  tribes  was  made,  Sim- 
eon's share  was  ^^in  the  midst  of  the  infieritance  of  the  chiU 
dren  of  Judah''  (Josh.  xix.  i,  9).  The  chronicler  says  that 
Simeon  **did  not. multiply  like  to  the  children  of  Judah"  (i 
Chron.  iv.  27).  But  in  David's  time  they  brought  out  a  re- 
spectable contingent  for  his  installation  in  the  kingdom  (i 
Chron.  xii.  25);  and  there  were  Simeonites  in  Hezekiah's  time 
(i  Chron.  iv.  41-43);  and  in  Josiah's  time  (2  Chron.' xxxiv. 
6);  and  in  the  time  of  the  book  of  Judith  (vi.  15).  It  there- 
fore seems  a  not  unreasonable  conclusion  that  the  lowest 
point  in  Simeonjs  history  was  during  the  period  of  the  wars 
and  oppression  under  the  judges.  If,  in  the  eyes  of  their  con- 
temporaries, they  ever  became  practically  one  with  Judah, 
their  part  in  the  "Blessing  of  the  tribes,"  supposing  it  to 
have  started  with  Moses,  may  have  been  dropped. 

Then,  in  the  flowering  of  the  monarchy  under  David* 
Simeon  may  have  regained  something  of  its  lost  position. 
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But  still  Simeon  does  not  appear  to  have  been  accounted  of 
at  all  in  the  revolt  under  Jeroboam.  If  he  had  been  strong 
and  so  disposed,  his  position  in  the  very  bowels  of  Judah 
would  have  enabled  him  to  have  paralyzed  David's  kingdom ; 
but  we  hear  of  no  disturbance  of  this  kind.  Thus  while  no 
demonstration  of  the  exact  state  of  the  case  seems  possible, 
yet  the  omission  of  Simeon's  name  among  the  tribes  must  be 
said  to  correspond  in  a  general  way  with  the  facts  of  history 
after  the  time  of  Joshua. 

In  conclusion  it  is  pertinent  to  remark  that  the  placing 
the  date  of  Deuteronomy  not  later  than  the  reign  of  Solomon 
affords  the  only  rational  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the 
Pentateuch  entire,  and  none  of  the  later  Hebrew  scriptures, 
was  received  by  the  Samaritans. 
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ARTICLE    IV. 

THE   NEW  TESTAMENT  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  RE- 
LATION OF  CHRIST'S  DEATH  TO  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT  SACRIFICIAL  SYSTEM. 

BY   THE  REV.   WILLIAM    HAYES  WARD,  D.  D. ,   THE   INDEPENDENT, 
NEW  YORK   CITY. 

The  present  paper  is  not  a  study  in  constructive  theol- 
ogy. Its  sole  and  simple  purpose  is  to  collect  and  report, 
with  not  the  least  theological  design,  the  evidence  which  shall 
give  the  view  of  the  New  Testament  writers  as  to  the  relation 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  sacrificial  system  of  the  Old  Testament. 
I  have  tried,  so  far  as  I  could,  in  reading  the  New  Testament 
over  and  over  again  while  studying  the  subject,  to  put  aside 
all  prepossession  derived  from  any  system  of  theology,  and 
ask  simply,  What  does  the  New  Testament  say  on  this  sub- 
ject.^ The  question  is  not  as  to  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  or  as  a 
suffering  Saviour,  or  as  one  who  saved  us  by  his  blood  and 
death,  nor  is  it  any  question  about  Christ's  sacrifice  in  any 
tropical  or  figurative  sense  of  the  word,  meaning  simply  his 
self-denial  or  suffering  or  death.  On  that  there  can  be  no 
question — it  is  only  the  question  what  the  New  Testament 
teaches  about  the  relation  of  Christ's  life  or  death  to  the  Old 
Testament  sacrificial  system,  and  what  was  the  thought  of 
those  writers  as  to  Christ's  having  or  not  having,  as  antitype, 
fulfilled  a  type  found  in  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  and  provided 
and  ordained  to  foreshadow  the  true  and  sufficient  sacrifice 
of  Jesus  Christ.  The  New  Testament  writers  believed  that 
Christ  suffered  and  died  that  men  might  be  saved.  Did  his 
death  have  anything  to  do  with  the  old  sacrifices,  and  if  so, 
what } 
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It  is  necessary,  by  way  of  introduction,  to  recall  what  are 
the  Old  Testament  ordinances  of  sacrifice.     We  must  remem- 
ber that  there  were  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  sacrifice,, 
having  different  meanings.      The  following  may  be  men- 
tioned:— 

1.  The  covenant  sacrifice.  This  is  not  provided  for  in 
the  Jewish  ritual.  The  illustration  of  it  is  the  sacrifice  at  the 
time  of  the  covenant  of  God  with  Abraham,  when  God  passed 
between  the  severed  parts  of  the  she-goat>  the  ram,  the  turtle- 
dove, and  the  pigeon.  Its  purpose  was  to  add  solemnity  and 
sanction  to  the  immutable  promise  made  in  the  covenant  be- 
tween the  parties. 

2.  The  peace  offering.  This  was  a  sort  of  thank  offer- 
ing, an  expression  of  gratitude  to  God,  and  thousands  of 
animals  were  offered  on  special  occasions,  such  as  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  temple.  It  was  the  kind  of  offering  made  on  festal 
occasions;  and  accordingly  the  household  which  offered  it  ate 
it  before  the  Lord,  the  Lord  being  conceived  as  partaking  of 
it  and  pleased  with  its  sweet  odor,  while  a  portion,  the  breast 
and  right  shoulder,  was  given  to  the  priest.  The  sentiment, 
or  purpose,  connected  with  this  sacrifice  was  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment and  joy. 

3.  Similar  to  this,  and  indeed  representing  the  same 
thought  of  loving  and  grateful  fellowship  with  God,  were  the 
meal  offerings  aud  the  drink  offerings.  They  consisted  the 
one  of  wine,  the  other  of  flour,  salt,  oil,  and  incense,  and  were 
offered  at  the  regular  times  of  the  burnt  offerings. 

4.  The  regular  burnt  offerings  y  offered  every  morning 
and  every  evening.  The  animal  offered  was  a  lamb,  except 
on  Sabbaths  and  certain  high  feast-days,  when  it  might  be 
two  lambs  or  two  bullocks,  a  ram  and  seven  lambs.  These 
were  wholly  consumed,  wholly  offered  to  God.  The  first 
offering  of  Abel  was  of  this  sort,  and  the  purpose  is  to  ex- 
press loyalty  to  Jehovah,  obedience  and  honor,  by  offering  to 
him  the  choicest  possessions.   Occasionally  these  whole  burnt 
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offerings  were  presented  as  a  freewill  offering,  differing  from 
the  peace  offering  in  that  it  was  wholly  consumed,  but  having 
substantially  the  same  meaning  of  gratitude  or  loyalty;  only 
God  was  supposed  to  take  the  whole  of  it,  instead  of  the 
worshipper  eating  the  most  of  it  in  a  feast  with  his  house- 
hold. 

5.  The  passover  may  be  mentioned  here,  though  not 
strictly  a  sacrifice.  It  was  not  offered,  at  least  at  first,  at  an 
altar,  but  was  killed  at  the  home  of  the  household,  but  after- 
wards it  was  slain  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  blood  sprinkled  on 
the  altar  and  the  fat  burned.  It  was  roasted  and  eaten  by  the 
household.  At  first  the  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  door- 
posts, so  that  the  destroying  angel  might  distinguish  the 
homes  of  the  Jews  from  those  of  the  Egyptians.  The  Egyp- 
tians were  God's  enemies,  and  the  Hebrews  his  friends,  recog- 
nized as  such  by  the  blood,  the  sprinkling  of  which  was  a  sort 
of  profession  of  faith.  The  passover  became  the  great  festal 
occasion  of  the  year,  like  our  Independence  day,  and  the 
roasted  lamb  was  like  our  Christmas  or  Thanksgiving  dinner. 
It  reminded  the  people  of  their  escape  from  Egypt  and  the 
deliverance  of  their  first-born  when  the  first-born  of  Egypt 
were  slain. 

6.  With  this  may  be  barely  mentioned  such  sacrifices 
as  those  offered  under  the  form  of  the  redemption  of  the  first- 
bom,  and  the  purification  of  women  after  childbirth,  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  to  God. 

7.  The  sin  offering  was  offered  for  an  entirely  different 
purpose, — that  of  confession  of  sin,  and  placating  the  anger 
ot  God,  and  thus  atoning  for  sin.  The  sacrifice  was  a  goat 
or  a  bullock,  and  it  was  offered  with  special  solemnity  on  the 
day  of  atonement,  and  occasionally,  if  not  frequently,  at  other 
times. 

8.  The  trespass  offering  had  much  the  same  regulations 
as  the  sin  offering,  and  though  it  is  somewhat  confused  with 
the  sin  offering,  one  may  conjecture  that  it  was  offered  for  in- 
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advertent  offences.  Like  the  sin  offering,  it  was  not  to  be 
eaten  by  the  worshippers,  but  was  the  perquisite  of  the  priest 
who  represented  God.  Unlike  the  sin  offering,  it  might  be  a 
ram  instead  of  a  goat. 

9.  Sacrifices  with  a  view  to  ritual  cleansing;  such  as, 
the  slaying  of  a  bird  whose  blood  should  be  sprinkled  on  a 
leper,  or  the  burning  of  a  red  heifer  whose  ashes  should  be 
kept  to  mix  with  water  for  sprinkling  those  who  were  impure 
by  touching  a  dead  body.  This  was  called  "the  water  of 
separation,"  and  said  to  be  a  "purification  of  sin." 

The  distinction  between  these  various  kinds  of  sacrifice, 
as  well  as  their  varying  ideas  or  purposes,  must  be  kept  in 
mind  by  one  who  studies  the  application  of  the  term  or  figure 
of  sacrifice  to  the  death  of  our  Lord.  Some  sacrifices  were 
to  make  atonement  for  sin,  while  others  were  intended  to  ex- 
press gratitude  or  fellowship  or  loyalty  or  covenant  faithful- 
ness. Some  were  expressions  of  sorrow  and  penitence,  which 
should  bring  forgiveness,  while  others  expressed  gladness  and 
festivity. 

Before  turning  now  to  the  New  Testament  treatment  of 
our  Lord's  death  as  a  sacrifice,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  some 
one  typical  statement  of  the  doctrine  as  it  has  come  into  our 
modern  theology.  I  quote  from  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Cate- 
chism:— 

*•  Q.  25.     How  doth  Christ  execute  the  office  of  a  priest? 

**  A.  Christ  executeth  the  office  of  a  priest  in  his  once  offering  up  of  him- 
self a  sacrifice  to  satisfy  divine  justice,  and  reconcile  us  to  God,  and  in  making 
continual  intercession  for  us." 

The  Westminster  Larger  Catechism  says: — 

"  The  covenant  of  grace  was  administered  under  the  Old  Testament  by 
promises,  prophecies,  sacrifices,  circumcision,  the  passover,  and  other  types  and 
ordinances,  which  did  all  fore-signify  Christ  then  to  come,  and  were  for  that 
time  sufficient  to  build  up  the  elect  in  faith  in  the  coming  Messiah,  by  whom 
they  then  had  full  remission  of  sin  and  eternal  salvation." — A.  34. 

The  Confession  of  Faith  says: — 
**  There  are  not  two  covenants  of  grace  differing  in  substance,  but  one  and 
the  same  under  various  dispensations." — vii.  6. 
VOL.  LI.     NO.  202.  5 
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In  the  three  synoptic  Gospels  there  is  no  mention  any- 
where of  any  connection  between  Christ  and  the  sacrifices  of 
the  law.  He  is  nowhere  called  a  sacrifice,  nor  is  the  figure 
of  sacrifice  used  in  connection  with  him.  He  is  called  a  Saviour^ 
and  it  is  stated  that  he  should  save  his  people  from  their  sins 
(Matt.  i.  21),  but  that  he  should  save  them  by  becoming  a 
sacrifice  for  them  is  not  stated  anywhere.  The  only  passage 
in  which  we  might  look  for  it  is  in  the  formula  for  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  Lord's  Supper,  "Take,  eat.  This  [bread]  is  my 
body  given  [or  broken]  for  you.  This  do  in  remembrance  of 
me."  "This  cup  is  the  new  testament  [or  covenant]  in  my 
blood,  which  is  shed  for  many  unto  remission  of  sins.'* 

Here  there  is  no  mention  of  sacrifice,  and  probably  no 
thought  of  the  Jewish  sacrifice  is  here  suggested.  If  it  were 
a  sacrifice,  it  would  be  a  covenant  offering,  solemnizing  anew 
covenant,  and  the  participants  of  the  covenant  on  the  human 
side  would  be  eating  and  drinking  the  sacrifice  accompanying 
it.  But  this  is  making  too  much  of  the  word  "covenant." 
The  early  Christians  did  not  discover  in  the  words  of  institu- 
tion any  picture  of  sacrifice.  In  "  The  Teaching  of  the  Apos- 
tles" the  prayers  preceding  the  distribution  of  the  elements 
are  thus  prescribed: — 

•*  Now  concerning  the  Eucharist,  thus  give  thanks ;  first  concerning  the 
cup  ;  *  We  thank  thee,  our  Father,  for  the  holy  Vine  of  David  thy  servant, 
which  thou  hast  made  known  to  us  through  Jesus  thy  Servant :  to  thee  be 
the  glory  forever.'  And  concerning  the  broken  bread :  *  We  thank  thee,  our 
Father,  for  the  life  and  knowledge  which  thou  hast  made  known  to  us  through 
Jesus  thy  Servant ;  to  thee  be  the  glory  forever.  Just  as  this  broken  bread 
was  scattered  over  the  hills,  and  having  been  gathered  together  became  one,, 
so  let  thy  Church  be  gathered  together  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  unto  thy 
Kingdom  ;  for  thine  is  the  glory  and  the  power  through  Jesus  Christ  forever.'*" 

Here  we  see  that  the  Gospel  story  of  the  institution  of  the 
Supper  suggested  not  a  sacrifice,  but  the  Vine  of  David.  It 
is  worth  while  to  mention  that  the  ambiguity  of  the  English 
version  in  the  words  "given"  (or  "broken")  ''/or  you," 
"shed  for  many,"  is  not  in  the  Greek.     The  original  does 
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not  allow  the  thought  of  substitution  here;  it  is  "broken  in 
behalf  of  many/*  imip,  not  avrl^  instead  of;  and  the  blood 
is  "shed  with  reference  to  many,"  'irepl. 

The  "Apostolic  Constitutions"  equally  fail  to  suggest, 
in  the  ritual  of  the  Eucharist,  any  thought  of  a  sacrifice, 
whether  covenant  offering  or  sin  offering. 

The  Gospel  of  John  is  equally  silent  as  to  any  reference 
to  Christ  as  a  sacrifice  therein  fulfilling  a  type  found  in  the 
Lord.  We  are  told  that  "  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in 
the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  man  be  lifted  up" 
(John  ii.  14);  but  this  is  a  simile  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  a  sacrifice  of  any  sort.  Christ  also  calls  himself  "  the 
bread  of  life,"  and  "the  water  of  life";  but  these  are  figures 
of  sustenance,  not  of  sacrifice.  He  says  "  I  lay  down  my  life 
for  my  sheep"  (John  x.  15);  but  here,  again,  it  is  not  the 
figure  of  sacrifice  under  which  our  Lord  illustrates  his  death, 
but  that  of  a  faithful,  protecting  shepherd. 

There  is  in  the  Gospel  of  John  just  one  passage,  a  very 
interesting  and  important  one,  which  may  seem  to  suggest 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Mosaic  law.  It  is  the  utterance  of  John 
the  Baptist  to  his  disciples  when  he  seeth  Jesus  coming: 
"  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the 
world"  (John  i.  29).  Let  us  inquire  how  such  words  would 
strike  a  Jewish  believer,  such  as  were  those  to  whom  John 
spoke. 

If  there  be  a  sacrifice  here  alluded  to,  it  must  be  the  sin 
offering — ^he  "taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world."  But  could 
the  expression  suggest  a  sin  offering  to  a  Jew }  I  think  not, 
and  especially  for  this  reason,  that  the  lamb  was  not  used  for 
a  sin  offering,  but  a  bullock  or  a  goat.  The  author  of  He- 
brews spoke  with  exactness  when  he  said  that  the  "blood  of 
bulls  and  goats"  cannot  take  away  sin,  for  these  were  the 
animals  offered,  not  lambs.  What,  then,  was  the  figure,  or 
thought,  in  the  mind  of  John  the  Baptist,  if  it  was  not  a  sin 
offering.?     I  think  it  comes  from  the  fifty-third  chapter  of 
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Isaiah.  The  word  is  not  the  apviov  of  the  Revelation,  but 
the  afivo^  of  Isaiah.  There  we  have  the  lamb  brought  in 
connection  with  bearing  our  griefs  and  carrying  our  sorrows, 
but  it  is  not  a  lamb  of  sacrifice.  What  we  are  told  is  that  he 
opened  not  his  mouth,  but  was  as  patient  and  speechless  as 
a  lamb  in  the  hands  of  a  butcher,  or  a  sheep  in  the  hands  of 
a  shearer — certainly  not  a  sin  offering.  "  He  was  wounded 
for  our  transgressions:  he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquity:  the 
chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him:  and  with  his  stripes 
we  are  healed."  These  figures  of  wounding,  bruising,  or  chas- 
tising with  stripes  are  certainly  not  those  of  a  sacrifice,  and 
yet  the  bearing  of  our  sins  and  the  picture  of  a  slaughtered 
lamb  (or  a  shorn  lamb,  as  the  Septuagint  has  it)  come  to- 
gether as  they  do  not  anywhere  else  in  the  Old  Testament. 
In  verse  10,  however,  we  read,  "When  his  soul  shall  make  a 
trespass  offering  [not  sin  offering]  he  shall  see  his  seed,  he 
shall  prolong  his  days,"  etc. 

In  the  book  of  Acts  there  is  no  passage  which  bears  on 
our  subject.  Peter's  sermon  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  his  ad- 
dress to  Cornelius,  and  equally  the  story  of  Paul's  own  con- 
version, and  his  directions  to  inquiring  converts,  to  the 
Athenians  and  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus,  as  also  his  speech  to 
the  priests  and  elders  at  Jerusalem,  contain  no  reference  to 
Christ's  death  as  being  an  atoning  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of. 
men.  We  should  know  as  little  from  the  book  of  Acts  as 
from  the  four  Gospels  that  Christ's  sacrificial  death  was  any 
part  of  the  Christian  faith.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  by  this 
that  Christ's  death  is  not  declared  to  be  an  essential  part  of 
the  Christian  faith,  nor  that  he  did  not  die  as  the  Saviour  of 
Jew  and  Gentile;  but  that  this  death  was  in  the  nature  of  the 
Mosaic  sacrifice,  or  that  it  was  the  antitype,  of  which  the 
sacrifices  on  the  altar  were  the  type,  nowhere  appears  in  the 
Gospels  or  the  Acts. 

We  now  turn  to  the  epistles  of  Paul,  curious  to  discover 
whether  so  important  an  element  in  modern  theology  is  made 
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prominent  in  Paul's  own  writings,  while  it  was  overlooked  by 
Luke  in  his  account  of  Paul's  missionary  tours.  We  shall  find 
that  Luke  did  not  fail  to  understand  and  interpret  the  great 
apostle.  In  not  one  of  his  epistles  is  the  thought  that  Christ 
fulfilled  the  sacrificial  type,  or  was  such  an  atonement  or  ex- 
piation for  sin  as  were  the  sin  offerings  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
either  developed  as  a  doctrine,  or  assumed  or  implied  with 
any  clear  distinctness  as  a  matter  of  common  faith.  The  im- 
portance of  Christ's  death  is  again  and  again  declared.  **  His 
blood,"  we  are  told,  taketh  away  our  sins.  We  are  "recon- 
ciled through  the  death  of  his  Son;"  we  are  '* baptized  with 
his  death; "  we  are  **  crucified  with  him; "  "  one  died  for  all; " 
" for  whose  sakes  Christ  died;"  we  are  "made  nigh  in  his 
blood."  In  these  and  other  passages  the  efficiency  of  Christ's 
death  or  blood  is  asserted  and  assumed,  but  nowhere  are  we 
told  that  this  death  was  a  fulfilling  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  law, 
or  that  they  were  a  type  of  him.     I  think  we  must  be  on  our  \\o 

guard  against  an  acquired  prepossession  which  assumes  that  i^(^    L 

the  mention  of  blood  is  any  reference  to  sacrifice.    Not  much    HOt     jly^*^   d*i^^^ 
was  made  offblood/in  sacrifices.     It  was  not  burned  or  cared  [t.^  A^^     X*^ 
for,  but  thrown  away.     Blood  is  the  symbol  of  life,  not  of  *»^tw<^*^U 

sacnnce.  k-^^      rA«^^ 

One  passage,  however,  must  be  considered  in  this  con-  b    ^4^*  ^  ..y^ 
nection,  "For  our  passover  also  hath  been  sacrificed,  even       v^^^lt^e*    i\^ 

Christ"  (i  Cor.  V.  7).     This  is  not  a  statement  made  with  any  »'$^^'\ojC^^r^ 

doctrinal  intent.     Paul  is  bidding  the  Corinthian  believers  to  fj!>^^^f^C'^\>'^^' 

excommunicate  a  member  guilty  of  incest.     He  tells  them  ^>^J?\^>^  4*       .^ 

that  such  impurity  defiles  the  whole  church.     Such  a  leaven  l>',^c  -^^  v  tf^^'^ 

as  that  may  corrupt  the  whole  lump;  they  must  therefore  »^^  i«et^^^vur^  *i 
purge  out  such  old  leaven,  regarding  this  as  passover  time,  for      -^  .  \J^*^  ,.if^ 

Christ  our  paschal  lamb  has  been  killed,  and  the  feast  must  4*'  ^e  ^^^v^*?; 

not  be  kept  with  the  leaven  of  fornication  or  malice  or  wick-  ^j^  {y\^     \      ,1 

edness,  but  with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth.  ^  ^>^*^.f^^^ 
The  metaphor  of  the  leaven  removed  at  the  passover  Paul 
carries  out  and  completes  by  comparing  Christ  with  the  lamb 
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slain  for  the  paschal  feast.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  draw  from 
it  any  doctrinal  teaching,  especially  as  the  paschal  lamb  was 
scarcely  a  sacrifice,  and  was  killed  not  in  the  least  as  a  sin 
offering,  but  to  make  a  joyful  feast. 

There  are  two  other  passages  in  Paul's  epistles  where 
we  very  easily  read  into  the  apostle's  words  a  reference  to  the 
sacrifices,  although  they  are  not  mentioned.  One  of  these  is 
Romans  viii.  5:  **God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness 
of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sift,  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh.'* 
Here  the  Revisers  insert  the  words  '^  as  an  offering  for  sin." 
But  a  note  in  the  margin  allows  the  inserted  words  to  be 
omitted,  as  I  certainly  think  they  should  be.  If  any  word  is 
to  be  inserted,  it  is  redemption,  not  offering,  for  Paul  was  not 
accustomed  to  think  of  Christ's  death  as  an  offering  or  sacri- 
fice. The  other  passage  is  2  Cor.  v.  21 :  "  Him  who  knew 
no  sin  he  made  to  be  sin  in  our  behalf;  that  we  might  be- 
come the  righteousness  of  God  in  him."  This  is  often  inter- 
preted so  as  to  read,  "he  made  to  be  a  sin  offering  on  our 
behalf,"  but  that  would  be  intensive,  defining  what  is  not 
elucidated,  and  would  add  a  figure  not  expressed  nor  really 
implied.  The  thought  simply  is  that  Christ  was  treated  like 
a  sinner,  and  so  made  sin. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  thought  of  our  Lord's  having 
fulfilled  the  sacrifice  type,  and  thus  done  away  with  sacrifice, 
was  not  a  part  of  Paul's  thought.  He  did  not  think  of  the 
sacrifices  as  a  type  fulfilled  in  Christ,  but  as  an  outworn  ordi- 
nance now  passing  away.  It  had  served  its  time,  was  transi- 
tory and  effete,  but  it  was  not  fulfilled.  The  two  thoughts  do 
not  harmonize.  Paul's  thought  of  an  outworn  ordinance, 
"that  which  passeth  away"  (2  Cor.  iii.  11,  13),  is  incongru- 
ous with  the  thought  of  its  fulfilment  and  completion  in 
Christ.  At  any  rate,  Paul  does  not  give  any  expression  to  the 
latter  idea. 

What  then  was  Paul's  favorite  way  of  illustrating  the 
efficacy  of  Christ's  death }     It  was  by  the  use  of  the  figure  im- 
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plied  in  the  words  redeem  and  redemption^  not  sacrifice^  or 
offering.  Indeed  he  was  more  apt  to  use  the  term  sacrifice 
or  offering,  as  applied  to  himself  and  other  believers  than  to 
Christ.  He  bids  them  present  their  bodies,  **  a  living  sacri- 
fice, holy,  acceptable  unto  God"  (Rom.  xii.  2),  and  he  is 
himself  "ready  to  be  offered  upon  the  sacrifice  and  service" 
of  their  faith  (Phil.  ii.  17).  This  use  of  the  figure  of  sacrifice 
is  easy  and  familiar  to  him;  not  the  other  which  applies  it  to 
Christ.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  none  of  his  compact  epitomes 
of  Christian  faith, — such  as  i  Tim.  iii.  16,  where  we  are  told 
that  Christ"  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,  justified  in  the  spirit, 
seen  of  angels,  preached  among  the  nations,  believed  on  in 
the  world,  received  up  unto  glory," — in  none  of  these  is 
Christ's  sacrificial  work  alluded  to.  Indeed  his  death  is  apt 
to  be  omitted  entirely,  as  in  the  above,  or  mentioned  only  as 
the  necessary  prelude  to  his  more  important  resurrection. 

I  say  it  was  not  the  figure  of  sacrifice, — but  of  a  redemp- 
tion, redeemer,  a  ransom, — by  which  Paul  preferred  to  illus- 
trate the  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ.  We  are  justified 
^'through  the  redempiiott  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  whom  God 
set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith,  by  his  blood" 
(Rom.  iri.  24-  25).  This  redemption  is  from  the  bondage  and 
slavery  of  the  law,  whose  penalty  is  death,  but  from  which 
we  are  now  discharged  and  delivered  by  this  redemption,  for 
**God  sent  forth  his  Son,  born  under  the  law,  that  he  might 
redeem  them  which  were  under  the  law,"  giving  these  re- 
deemed slaves  "the  adoption  of  sons,"  instead  of  their  old 
bondage  (Gal.  iv.  4,  5).  We  now  have  redemption  through 
his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  our  trespasses"  (Eph.  i.  7).  He 
is  the  one  "mediator  also  between  God  and  men,  himself 
man,  Christ  Jesus,  who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all"  (i  Tim. 
li.  6).  He  "  gave  himself  for  us  that  he  might  redeem  us  from 
all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  people  for  his  own  pos- 
session, zealous  of  good  works"  (Titus  ii.  14).  The  figure 
of  a  redeemer  and  a  ransom  is  a  different  one  from  that  of  a 
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sacrifice.  It  does  not  connect  itself  with  the  Mosaic  sacrificial 
system.  It  is  built  on  a  different  thought,  that  of  a  slave  to 
be  purchased,  and  is,  indeed,  more  clearly  and  positively  sub- 
stitutionary than  is  the  sacrifice  in  general,  or  even  the  sin 
offering  in  particular.  The  words  ayopd^fo^  i^ayopd^ay,  Xvrpov^ 
XvTpoQj^  are  words  of  the  market  and  of  price,  not  of  the  altar. 
The  familiar  doctrine  of  a  substitutionary  atonement,  whether 
general  or  of  the  elect  only,  is  founded  not  on  passages  which 
have  to  do  with  sacrifices  or  sin  offerings,  but  chiefly  and 
wholly,  so  far  as  Paul  is  concerned,  on  those  that  use  the  fig- 
ure of  the  ransom  of  a  slave.  Indeed  Paul  himself  gets  it 
probably^from  the  very  words  of  our  Lord,  who,  as  reported 
both  by  Matthew  and  Mark  (Matt.  xx.  28;  Mark  x.  45),  says 
that  the  Son  of  man  came  **to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many.**  We  are  apt  to  wonder  that  the  early  Christian  church 
could  ever  have  explained  Christ's  death  as  having  purchased 
a  ransom  from  the  devil;  but  that  theory  has  its  basis  in  a 
better  understanding  of  Paul  than  is  that  which  is  concerned 
only  with  finding  a  fulfilment  of  a  sacrificial  type. 

What  is  true  of  Paul  is  true  of  the  general  epistles  of 
Peter,  James,  Jude,  and  John,  and  of  the  Revelation.  There 
is  not  a  passage  in  any  one  of  these  eight  books  in  which 
Christ's  death  is  in  any  way  definitely  connected  with  the  Jew- 
ish sacrifice.  The  figure  of  cleansing  is  used  by  John — "  The 
blood  of  Jesus  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin  "  (i  John  i.  7) 
— to  denote  sanctification,  and  perhaps  refers  to  ritual  sprink- 
lings with  the  water  of  separation.  Similarly  Peter  speaks 
(i  Peter  i.  2)  of  those  who  are  elect  **unto  obedience  and 
sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ."  In  both  of  these 
passages  there  is  an  illustrative  allusion  to  sprinkling  of  those 
who  are  ceremonially  impure,  as  by  touching  a  dead  body,  in 
which  case  the  water  of  purification,  mingled  with  the  ashes 
of  a  heifer,  was  sprinkled;  or  of  the  cured  lepers,  in  which 
case  they  were  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  a  bird.  But  these 
are  hardly  references  to  sacrifices.    Peter  commands  the  faith- 
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ful  "  to  be  sober,  to  be  holy,  not  after  the  former  lusts,  to 
pass  the  time  of  their  rejoicing  in  fear,  knowing  that  they 
were  redeemed^*  not  by  the  purchase  of  such  contemptible 
things  as  silver  and  gold,  with  which  redemption  from  slavery 
is  usually  purchased,  but  with  precious  blood,  **  as  of  a  lamb 
without  blemish  and  without  spot,  even  the  blood  of  Christ," 
who  was  foreordained,  manifested  in  due  time,  raised  from 
the  dead,  and  received  unto  glor>'  (1  Peter  1.  13-21).  Here 
the  figure  begins  with  redemption,  but  the  mention  of  Christ's 
blood  suggests  another  simile,  **  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish 
and  without  spot,"  the  sort  of  lamb  used  in  sacrifice;  but  this 
mention  of  a  lamb  is  subsidiary,  and  has  no  doctrinal  signifi- 
cance, and  certainly  does  not  suggest  the  sin  offering,  which 
was  not  a  lamb,  but  a  goat  or  a  bullock.  A  similar  figure  of 
ransom  by  purchase  is  found  in  Rev.  v.  9,  "Thou  wast  slain, 
and  didst  purchase  us  unto  God  with  thy  blood."  Such  being 
the  predominating  figure  used  in  all  these  books,  it  is  not 
strange,  I  say,  that  the  early  church  gave  pre-eminence  to  the 
thought  of  redemption  as  explaining  the  atonement.  They 
only  developed  the  figure  a  little  further,  supposing  it  to  be 
the  devil  from  whom  Christ  purchased  his  redeemed,  instead 
of  from  an  abstraction  like  sin  or  death  or  the  law.  They 
had,  however,  a  further  suggestion  of  their  theory  of  the  atone- 
ment in  a  passage  from  the  only  book  of  the  New  Testament 
which  remains  for  us  to  consider,  the  Epistle,  written  by  an 
unknown  author,  to  the  Hebrews. 

That  parallel,  or  contrast,  between  Christ's  death  and 
the  sacrificial  system  which  we  miss  in  all  the  rest  of  the  New 
Testament  we  find  in  abundance,  in  the  book  of  Hebrews. 
Nor  is  it  anything  accidental  or  subsidiary,  but  it  is  the  very 
purpose  of  the  book,  and  the  essential  thing  in  its  thought, 
to  connect  Jesus  Christ's  priesthood  and  sacrifice  with  those 
of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  The  object  of  the  Epistle  is  to  encour- 
age the  Hebrew  believers  to  patient  constancy  by  showing 
the  superiority  of  the  Christian  to  the  Mosaic  dispensation; 
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• 
and  this  is  developed  from  the  text  "Thou  art  a  priest  forever 

after  the  order  of  Melchizedek."  The  writer  has  to  show  that 
the  Melchizedek  style  of  priest  is  superior  to  the  Aaron  style. 
That  is  his  way  of  defending  and  exalting  Christianity  as  ad- 
dressing the  Hebrews.  His  argument  requires  him  constantly 
to  disparage  and  belittle  the  Mosaic  ritual  by  showing  that 
it  was  temporary  and  inferior  to  the  priesthood  of  Melchize- 
dek and  Christ.  He  therefore  gathers  a  great  many  points  of 
comparison,  all  of  which  centre  about  his  Messianic  prophetic 
text,  **Thou  art  a  priest  forever  after  the  order  of  Melchize- 
dek.'*    Let  us  look  at  these  points  of  comparison. 

And  in  a  preliminary  way  we  may  notice  that  the  author 
of  Hebrews,  although  he  does  not  make  the  figure  of  redemp- 
tion a  prominent  one  as  he  does  that  of  sacrifice,  yet  in  a 
single  passage,  before  reaching  his  text,  develops  the  thought 
of  it  in  a  peculiar  and  unusual  way  which  gave  the  key  to  the 
early  Christian  theology  of  redemption.  He  says:  ** Since 
then  the  children  are  sharers  in  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  him- 
self in  like  manner  partook  of  the  same;  that  through  death 
he  might  bring  to  naught  him  that  had  the  power  of  death, 
that  is,  the  devil;  and  might  deliver  all  them  who  through 
fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage." 
Here  we  have  specified  the  bondage  or  slavery  through  fear 
of  death,  and  the  deliverance  through  Christ's  death,  which 
brought  to  naught  the  devil  who  had  the  power  of  death. 
That  is,  Christ  died,  and  his  death  redeemed  from  death  and 
the  devil  those  whom  the  devil  had  under  his  power  con- 
demned to  death.  I  cannot  see  but  that  this  thought  is  clearly 
expressed  in  this  passage  and  was  properly  deduced  from  it 
in  the  early  Christian  theory  of  redemption.  If  they  erred,  it 
was  only  in  elevating  a  figure  of  speech  into  a  dogma,  a  com- 
mon error  of  literalists.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  is  an 
entirely  different  figure  from  that  of  sacrifice,  and  that  the 
author  of  Hebrews  has  developed  it  farther  than  Paul  ever  did,, 
so  as  to  apply  to  the  devil  what  Paul  applied  to  sin  and  death.. 
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The  text  of  this  Epistle  as  quoted  from  the  Psalms  calls 
the  Messiah  **a  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek.'*  The 
author,  however,  calls  Christ  not  a  ** priest,"  but  a  "high 
priest"  ;  indeed  he  twice  quotes  this  passage  from  Psalm  ex., 
substituting  "high  priest"  for  "priest."  This  was  most  nat- 
ural, as  the  dignity  of  Christ  required  the  designation.  The 
high  priest  of  that  time  was  the  chief  officer  of  the  nation, 
both  religiously  and  politically.  Christ  could  be  no  ordinary 
priest,  he  was  "the  apostle  and  high  priest  of  our  confes- 
sion," both  its  Moses  and  its  Aaron.  But  this  change  of  the 
word  "priest"  to  "high  priest"  brought  into  special  promi- 
nence the  peculiar  functions  of  the  high  priest  in  the  Jewish 
service,  as  we  shall  see  as  we  proceed. 

The  first  thing  we  observe  in  the  argument  of  our  Epis- 
tle is  that  the  contrast  is  made  as  clear  as  possible  between 
the  order,  or  nature,  of  the  two  dispensations.  We  are  told 
that  a  change  of  the  priesthood  involves  a  change  of  the  law 
(vii.  12),  the  one  being  that  of  "a  carnal  commandment,"  the 
other  of  "an  endless  life"  (ver.  16):  that  there  was  "a  dis- 
annulling of  a  foregoing  commandment  because  of  its  weak- 
ness and  unprofitableness"  (ver.  18);  that  this  is  a  new  and 
better  covenant  (viii.  6),  necessary  because  the  first,  "which 
is  becoming  old  and  waxeth  aged,"  "is  nigh  unto  vanishing 
away"  (ver.  13).  The  two  covenants  are  different  things, — 
pne  fleshly  and  formal,  the  other  spiritual,  written  on  the 
heart.  The  thought  is  not  of  the  first  fulfilled  in  the  second, 
but  replaced  by  it.  And  yet  if  Christ  is  a  priest,  and  a  high 
priest  at  that,  there  must  be  points  of  parallelism  as  well  as 
of  contrast.  There  must  be  priestly  functions  in  both,  but 
those  functions  executed  in  different  ways.  The  writer  pro- 
ceeds to  show  what  Christ,  if  a  priest,  must  do,  and  does  do, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  has  to  compare  him  with  the  Jewish 
priest,  and  especially  high  priest. 

After  opening  the  proposition  that  Christ  is  the  great 
high  priest,  and  connecting  him  with  the  text,  "Thou  art  a 
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priest  forever  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,"  the  author 
states  the  duties  of  the  high,  priest. 

**  Every  high  priest,  being  taken  from  among  men,  is 
appointed  for  men  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  that  he  may 
offer  both  gifts  and  sacrifices  for  sifts''  (v.  i).  There  are, 
as  we  have  before  seen,  generally  speaking,  two  kinds  of 
offerings, — one,  "gifts,"  including  peace  offerings,  meal  offer- 
ings, freewill  offerings;  and  the  other,  ** sacrifices  for  sins," 
the  sin  offering.  The  latter  appears  to  be  the  most  import- 
ant, at  least  it  is  the  most  impressive  and  distinctive  in  which 
the  high  priest  officiated,  for  it  was  the  most  solemn  offering 
of  the  great  day  of  atonement.  The  other  offerings,  the 
**  gifts,"  might  be  offered  by  any  priest,  and  they  were  vastly 
more  numerous  and  familiar,  but  this  could  be  offered  only 
by  the  high  priest.  And  so  the  author  goes  on  to  say  (ver. 
3)  that  he  "is  bound,  as  for  the  people,  so  also  for  himself, 
to  offer  for  sinSy'  the  sin  offering  again.  After  this  explana- 
tion of  the  duty  of  the  human  high  priest  to  offer  both  free- 
will offerings  and  sin  offerings,  he  goes  on  to  apply  this  duty 
to  Christ,  and  says  of  him:  "Who  in  the  days  of  his  flesh, 
having  offered  up  prayers ^  and  supplications ^  with  strojig  cry- 
ing and  tears y  unto  him  that  was  able  to  save  him  from  death, 
and  having  been  heard  for  his  godly  fear,  though  he  was  a 
son,  yet  learned  obedience  by  the  things  which  he  suffered; 
and  having  been  made  perfect,  he  became  unto  all  them  that 
obey  him  the  author  of  eternal  salvation;  named  of  God  a 
high  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek."  It  is  remarkable 
here  that  the  author  does  not  have  it  yet  clear  in  his  mind 
that  the  offering  which  Christ  made,  whether  freewill  or  sin 
offering,  was  his  own  life,  his  own  blood,  and  that  it  was  this 
which  was  parallel  to  the  Jewish  sacrifices  of  goats,  bullocks, 
or  lambs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  offering  which  he  pre- 
sented was  "prayers,  supplications,  with  strong  crying  and 
tears."  This  is  not  what  we  might  have  expected  if  there 
were  developed  in  his  own  thought  a  distinct  doctrine  of  type 
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and  antitype,  which  must  be  found  in  the  book  of  Hebrews, 
if  anywhere  in  the  Bible. 

A  little  clearer  the  author  seems  to  be  in  the  next  pas- 
sage, which  speaks  of  Christ  as  offering  sacrifice  (vii.  26,  27): 
**  For  such  a  high  priest  became  us,  holy,  guileless,  undefiled, 
separated  from  sinners,  and  made  higher  than  the  heavens: 
who  needeth  not  daily,  like  the  high  priests,  to  offer  up  sac- 
rifices, first  for  his  own  sins,  and  then  for  the  sins  of  the 
people:  for  this  he  did  once  when  he  offered  up  himself.'* 
Here  Christ  himself  is  the  sin  offering.  We  are  not  told  just 
how  he  offered  himself,  whether  it  was  by  his  incarnation,  or 
by  the  ** prayers,"  "supplications/*  and  ** strong  crying  and 
tears,"  just  mentioned,  or  by  his  own  death;  but  it  is  clearly 
stated  that  he  himself  is  a  sin  offering,  corresponding  to  the 
sin  offering  of  the  law.  We  must  not  disguise  in  this  passage 
a  certain  difficulty  connected  with  the  word  "daily,"  which 
word,  if  interpreted  strictly,  would  imply  that  the  high  priest 
offered  sin  offerings  every  day,  which,  as  is  well  known,  he 
did  not.  The  true  explanation  is  not  that  which  would  make 
the  daily  burnt  offering  a  sin  offering,  which  it  was  not;  but 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  high  priest  probably  did  offer 
frequent  sacrifices  of  various  sorts,  of  which  the  writer  speci- 
fies only  the  most  important  for  his  purpose,  that  for  sins; 
or  we  may  suppose  that  Kad^rjfxipav  is  used  here  loosely  to 
mean  again  and  again,  it  being  the  writer's  object  to  show 
that  Christ's  sacrifice  was  not  often  repeated  like  those  offered 
by  the  Jewish  high  priest. 

We  now  come  to  the  eighth  chapter,  in  which  the  writer 
takes  a  new  start.  "  Now  in  the  things  which  we  are  saying 
the  chief  point  is  this:  We  have  such  a  high  priest,  who  sat 
down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  in  the  heavens,  a  min- 
ister of  the  sanctuar}''  and  of  the  true  tabernacle  [that  is, 
heaven],  which  the  Lord  pitched,  not  man."  Notice  that  the 
important  thing  is  the  possession  of  a  high  priest  better  than 
anything  Mosaic,  the  possession  of  Christ,  of  this  priest  in 
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the  heavens,  rather  than  his  sacrifices.  The  writer  will  pro- 
ceed to  show  that  he  had  sacrifices,  so  as  to  prove  that  he  is 
such  a  priest.  And  so  he  goes  on  to  repeat  what  he  said 
before,  that  (ver.  3)  **  every  high  priest  is  appointed  to  offer 
both  gifts  and  sacrifices."  The  word  sins  is  here  omitted,  as 
not  being  extremely  important;  for  the  same  reason  that  he 
mentioned  "gifts,"  because  he  has  not  yet  got  it  clear  in  his 
mind  that  Christ's  great  purpose  was  to  offer  a  sin  offering. 
What  he  has  clear  in  his  mind  is  that  he  is  a  priest,  and  to 
him  one  function  of  a  priest  is  as  good  as  another.  It  is  as 
essential  to  mention  that  he  is  a  minister  of  the  "  sanctuary 
and  true  tabernacle"  as  that  he  offers  sin  offerings.  He  pro- 
ceeds: "Now  if  he  were  on  earth,  he  would  not  be  a  priest 
at  all" — but  was  he  not  a  priest  on  earth,  when  offering  his 
life }  That  is  not  the  thought  just  now,  for  his  priesthood  is 
exercised  in  the  true  tabernacle  above — "he  would  not  be  a 
priest  at  all,  seeing  there  are  those  who  offer  the  gifts  accord- 
ing to  the  law."  Notice  here  that  the  sin  offerings  are  entirely 
omitted,  and  that  only  the  gifts  are  mentioned  as  the  first 
sacrifice  that  comes  to  mind.  And  notice  that  in  his  thought 
the  Mosaic  law  and  ritual  is  not  yet  done  away — "  there  are 
those  who  offer" — still  offer — "the  gifts  according  to  the 
law."  It  is  clearly  not  his  thought  that,  the  antitype  having 
been  offered,  the  type  is  no  longer  valid  and  has  ceased  to  be 
operative. 

The  writer  continues  his  thought  by  showing  that  a  new 
covenant  was  promised,  which  implies  that  the  old  covenant 
was  faulty.  This  new  covenant  was  to  be  in  the  heart  and 
the  mind.  The  ninth  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  contrast  of 
these  two  covenants,  the  first  with  its  tabernacle,  candlestick, 
veil,  showbread:  its  most  Holy  place,  with  its  pot  of  manna, 
Aaron's  rod,  the  tables  of  the  covenant,  cherubim  and  mercy- 
seat  (altars  of  sacrifice  not  mentioned).  Into  this  Holy  of 
holies,  he  says,  the  high  priest  enters  once  a  year,  sprinkling 
the  blood  of  a  sin  offering.     The  exclusion  of  all  but  the  high 
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priest  shows,  he  says,  the  imperfection  of  these  "  gifts  and 
oflferings"  and  other  "carnal  ordinances,"  and  that  there  was 
need  of  a  "time  of  reformation'* — not  of  fulfilment,  let  it  be 
noted,  but  of  change. 

Now,  under  a  new  covenant,  we  have  a  better  high  priest, 
whose  tabernacle  is  heaven,  into  which  he  has  entered,  and 
with  blood.  The  parallel  would  require  him  to  sprinkle 
heaven,  the  true  tabernacle,  with  his  blood,  but  that  would 
seem  inept,  and  so  he  changes  tlje  illustration  entirely,  and  in 
a  way  not  logically  legitimate,  to  the  ceremony  for  sprinkling 
people  ceremonially  unclean,  and  says:  "If  the  blood  of 
goats  and  bulls,  and  the  ashes  of  a  heifer  sprinkling  them  that 
have  been  defiled,  sanctify  unto  the  cleanness  of  the  flesh; 
how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the 
eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without  blemish  to  God,  cleanse 
your  conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God.?'* 
Here  purification  comes  from  sprinkling  with  the  blood  of 
Christ,  compared  with  sprinkling  those  who  are  unclean  from 
touching  a  dead  body  with  the  water  of  separation.  And  no- 
tice that  the  efficacy  of  this  sprinkling  is  not  justification  with 
God  by  the  forgiveness  of  sins  secured  by  the  sacrifice  of  a 
substitute,  but  is  to  "cleanse  your  conscience  from  dead 
works  to  serve  the  living  God."  It  secures  sanctification  rather 
than  justification.  But  this  is  a  fact  that  will  be  observed 
again  and  again  in  Hebrews.  It  is  holiness  rather  than  for- 
giveness which  is  secured  by  the  blood  of  Christ. 

Now  comes  one  of  the  most  tortuous  bits  of  argument 
in  the  whole  Epistle,  one  that  cannot  be  translated  into  En- 
glish, because  its  force  depends  on  two  senses  of  the  same 
Greek  word,  which  require  in  English  two  different  words, 
cazfenant  and  testament.  It  is  incredible  that  the  writer  could 
have  had  it  clear  in  mind,  that  as  the  sin  offering  was  killed, 
so  Christ  must  be  killed  as  a  better  substitutionary  sacrifice, 
and  could  then,  when  he  had  spoken  of  Christ's  blood,  have 
branched  off  from  the  thought  of  the  BiaO'qKrj,  covenant ^  to 
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the  BiaO^Krj,  will,  or  testament y^xiA  made  Christ's  death  neces- 
sary so  that  this  new  hiaOr^Kt],  testament ,  might  become  oper- 
ative. This  great  flaw  in  his  argument,  or  rather,  this  extra- 
ordinary side-tracking  of  his  illustration  on  another  sense  of 
the  Greek  word  for  covenant,  is  absolute  proof  that  he  had  no 
clear  theory  as  to  what  was  the  ground  of  necessity  for  Christ's 
death.  Had  he  understood  it  to  be  because  Christ  was  a  sin 
offering  corresponding  to  the  ritual  sacrifice,  he  would  not 
have  here  made  it  to  be  because  "there  must  of  necessity  be 
the  death  of  the  testator^ 

After  this  diversion  the.  writer  reverts  to  the  meaning 
covenant,  and  repeats  that  the  things  in  the  tabernacle  were 
cleansed  with  blood,  and  that  without  shedding  of  blood  there 
was,  under  the  Jewish  ritual,  one  might  almost  say,  no  re- 
mission. But  this  tabernacle  was  only  a  copy  of  heavenly 
things,  and  the  heavenly  things  themselves  must  be  cleansed 
with  better  sacrifices.  This  time  it  is  the  heavens,  inept  as 
it  may  be,  not  the  people,  that  are  cleansed,  by  Christ's  offer- 
ing of  himself  only  once  made.  Here  the  language  is  emphatic 
and  important.  "Now  once  at  the  end  of  the  ages  hath  he 
been  manifested  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself. 
And  inasmuch  as  it  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,  and 
after  this  cometh  judgment;  so  Christ  also,  having  been  once 
offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many,  shall  appear  a  second  time, 
apart  from  sin,  to  them  that  wait  for  him,  unto  salvation." 
Here  the  illustration  is  unmistakable,  that  as  the  high  priest 
once  a  year,  on  the  day  of  atonement,  sprinkled  the  blood  of 
a  bullock  and  a  goat,  in  the  sanctuary,  so  Jesus  once  put  away 
sin,  the  sin  of  the  people,  by  sprinkling  the  heavens  with  his 
own  blood;  and  that  as  men  die  once  and  afterwards  meet 
their  judgment,  so  Christ  died  once  and  once  only,  a  death 
wherein  he  was  a  sacrifice  to  bear  the  sins  of  many;  and  that 
when  he  appears  a  second  time  in  judgment,  he  will  not  have 
to  repeat  his  offering  for  sin,  but  will  simply  give  salvation  to 
them  that  wait. for  him.     Here,  at  last,  the  writer,  alter  con- 
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siderable  wavering  and  uncertainty,  comes  out  clear  and  settles 
down  on  the  illustration  of  the  sin  offering,  as  that  which 
parallels  the  death  of  Christ.  This  illustration  he  maintains, 
where  needed,  in  the  tenth  chapter,  in  which,  as  throughout 
the  book,  the  argument  is  that  the  ritual  of  sacrifice  is  an- 
nulled by  the  new  covenant,  wherein  **  we  have  been  sanctified 
by  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all"  (ver. 
10,  12,  14,  29).  In  the  thirteenth  chapter  a  further  develop- 
ment is  made  of  the  comparison  between  Christ  and  the  sin 
offering,  in  that  this  offering  on  the  day  of  atonement  was 
burned  without  the  camp,  and  so  Christ  suffered  without  the 
gate.  Similarly  we  who  have  no  abiding  city  should  follow 
him  to  his  place  of  shame,  and  there  offer  our  sacrifices,  those 
of  praise,  confession,  and  alms  (ver.  15,  16). 

The  book  ends  with  a  beautiful  ascription  of  praise  to 
God,  which  shows  how  little  doctrinal  value  the  writer  puts 
on  the  illustration  of  Christ  as  a  sacrifice.  He  says:  "Now 
the  God  of  peace,  who  brought  again  from  the  dead  the  great 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep  with  the  blood  of  the  eternal  covenant, 
even  our  Lord  Jesus,  make  you  perfect,**  etc.  Here  the  death 
is  that  of  a  shepherd,  not  a  sacrifice,  nor  a  priest.  It  is  true 
that  the  "blood  of  the  covenant**  is  not  a  covenant  offering, 
as  might  at  first  seem  to  be  the  case,  but  if  the  writer  had 
developed  his  thought,  rather  the  sin  offering  with  its  sprinkled 
blood.  He  has,  however,  not  held  it  clear  enough  in  mind  to 
prevent  him  from  confusing  the  death  of  a  sacrifice  with  the 
death  of  a  shepherd. 

One  other  point,  already  hinted  at,  needs  notice.  What 
is  the  effect  of  Christ*s  death  regarded  as  a  sacrifice }  I  an- 
swer, that  while  there  is  no  single,  clear,  consistent  statement 
of  the  nature  of  his  offering,  the  prevailing  thought  is  not  that 
it  secures  forgiveness  or  justification,  but  purification,  or  sanc- 
tification.  The  idea  of  substitution  or  purchase  is  much  less 
clear  than  in  PauFs  figure  of  redemption,  a  word  which  the 
author  of  Hebrews  uses  twice,  but  in  a  general  sense  of  de- 
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iiverance.  That  sanctification,  purity,  holiness,  the  escape 
from  the  control  of  sin,  is  the  chief  advantage  secured  to  us 
by  Christ's  death  appears  from  numerous  passages.  We  are 
told  that  Christ  himself  was  "  made  perfect  through  suffering" 
(ii.  9),  that  by  "learning  obedience"  and  being  thus  "made 
perfect"  he  became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  (v.  9); 
that  "the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit 
offered  himself  without  blemish  unto  God"  will  ^^  cleanse  your 
conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God"  (ix.  14); 
that  "we  have  been  sanctified  through  the  offering  of  the 
body  of  Jesus  Christ"  (x.  10);  that  "by  one  offering  he  hath 
perfected  ioTQw^T  them  that  are  sanctified"  (x.  14);  that  one 
must  not  profane  "the  blood  ol  the  covenant  wherewith  he 
was  sanctified'*  (x.  29);  and  once  more  that  "Jesus  also  that 
he  might  sanctify  the  people  through  his  own  blood,  suffered 
without  the  gate"  (xiii.  I2j.  The  most  definite  statements 
about  the  purpose  of  Christ's  death  given  in  Hebrews  are 
those  that  make  it  sanctification  rather  than  justification. 

In  concluding,  we  need  to  consider  for  a  moment  those 
passages  in  Hebrews  where  we  may  possibly  look  for  the  cur- 
rent doctrine  that  the  Jewish  sacrifices  were  designed  to  be  a 
type  or  "pattern"  which  should  be  fulfilled  and  done  away 
in  Christ.  We  are  told  that  heaven  is  the  "  true  tabernacle," 
where  Christ  is,  that  if  he  were  on  earth  "he  would  not  be  a 
priest  at  all,  seeing  there  are" — are  yet,  after  Christ's  resur- 
rection— "  those  who  offer  the  gifts  according  to  the  law," 
and  whose  priesthood  therefore  is  conceived  as  continuing 
after  Christ,  which  could  hardly  be  the  fact  if  he  had  already 
fulfilled  this  type;  "  who  serve  that  which  is  a  copy  and  shadow 
of  the  heavenly  things,  even  as  Moses  is  warned  of  God  when 
he  is  about  to  make  the  tabernacle,  for.  See,  saith  he,  that 
thou  make  it  according  to  the  pattern  that  was  showed  thee 
in  the  mount"  (viii.  5).  It  is  on  this  passage  that  the  idea 
of  pattern  or  type  is  chiefly  founded.  The  tabernacle  was 
drafted  after  the  pattern  of  the  heavens.     The  heavens  are 
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the  true  tabernacle.  It  is  not  Christ  on  earth,  suffering  here, 
that  is  the  antitype,  but  Christ  in  the  heavens  and  sprinkling 
his  blood  there,  not  here.  Accordingly  we  are  told  that  "it 
was  necessary  that  the  copies  of  the  things  in  the  heavens 
should  be  cleansed  with  these*'  sprinklings  of  blood,  water, 
scarlet  wool  and  hyssop,  "  but  the  heavenly  things  themselves 
with  better  sacrifices  than  these'':  and  accordingly  "Christ 
entered  not  into  a  holy  place  made  with  hands,  like  in  pat- 
tern to  the  true;  but  into  heaven  itself"  (ix.  23,  24).  In 
one  single  passage  we  come  nearer  to  the  thought  of  type 
and  antitype,  where  we  read  that  the  law  has  "a  shadow  of 
the  good  things  to  come,  not  the  very  image  of  the  things" 
(x.  i).  But  these  "good  things  to  come"  are  not  Christ's 
death,  but  Christ  in  heaven,  victorious,  risen,  securing  our 
salvation.  The  thought  is  nowhere  made  clear  that  the  sac- 
rifices were  the  type  of  Christ's  death.  What  we  really  have 
is  a  comparison  between  Christ's  death  and  the  sacrifices,  and 
a  strong  statement  of  the  fact  that  the  new  dispensation  is 
something  really  new,  different  from  the  first  and  better,  that 
inasmuch  as  the  old  dispensation  had  sacrifices  the  new 
priesthood  must  also,  and  that  Christ  is  both  priest  and  sin 
offering.  It  is  not  that  because  Christ  was  going  to  come 
and  die,  therefore  sacrifices  valueless  in  themselves  must  pre- 
figure him;  but  that  because  the  old  had  sacrifices  the  new 
must  also.  The  order  of  thought  is  quite  the  reverse  of  that 
which  is  often  given. 

To  quote  the  writer  of  Hebrews,  "  in  the  things  which 
we  are  saying,  the  chief  point  is  this,"  that  while  the  doctrine 
of  Christ  as  a  bleeding,  dying  Saviour  is  found  everywhere, 
the  doctrine  that  he  died  as  a  sin  offering  to  God,  fulfilling 
the  type  of  the  Mosaic  sacrifices,  is  not  found  in  one  of  the 
four  Gospels,  nor  in  the  Acts,  nor  in  any  of  the  Epistles  of 
Paul,  Peter,  James,  John  or  Jude,  nor  in  the  Revelation.  The 
prevalent  doctrinal  figure  used  by  Paul  is  that  of  the  redemp- 
tion of  a  slave,  not  the  sacrifice  of  a  sin  offering.     In  the 
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Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  argument  against  apostasy  is  de- 
voted to  the  superiority  of  the  new  dispensation  over  the  old, 
and  is  founded  on  the  text,  "Thou  art  a  priest  forever  after 
the  order  of  Melchizedek,"  and  this  text  requires  the  author 
to  develop  the  duties  of  priests  and  make  illustrative  com- 
parisons of  the  earthly  high  priest  and  our  High  Priest  who 
is  passed  into  the  heavens,  and  to  enumerate  as  many  points 
of  comparison  as  possible,  making  Christ's  death  sometimes 
a  freewill  oflFering,  sometimes  the  death  of  a  testator,  some- 
times, and  more  frequently,  a  sin  oflFering,  with  whose  blood 
the  things  in  heaven  are  sprinkled.  As  to  theories  of  the 
Atonement  we  have  none,  only  assertions  ol  Christ's  death 
and  its  necessity,  but  no  reason  why  it  was  necessary.  Illus- 
trations abound,  especially  parallels  with  the  redemption  of 
a  slave  and  the  sacrifice  of  bulls  and  goats  in  sin  oflferings, 
and  various  other  illustrations,  such  as  the  passover  sacrifice 
and  the  death  of  a  testator.  The  doctrine  of  substitution  is 
deduced  not  from  the  figure  of  sacrifice,  but  from  that  of  re- 
demption. Any  definite  and  exclusive  theology  of  Christ's 
redemptive,  or  vicarious,  or  substitutionary  death,  with  its  re- 
lation to  the  Father's  wrath,  as  connected  v/ith  Mosaic  sacri- 
fices, may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  it  is  extra-biblical.  About 
all  the  doctrine  that  Paul  himself,  or  the  author  of  Hebrews 
has  to  give  us,  was  uttered  by  John  the  Baptist  when  he  had 
his  first  view  of  Jesus  coming  to  him,  and  said,  **  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world." 
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ARTICLE    V. 

THE    HYMNODY   OF   FOREIGN   MISSIONS. 

BY  THE    REV.   JAMES   H.    ROSS,    EAST   SOMERVILLE,    MASS. 

An  English  Baptist  editor  of  hymnals  for  churches  and 
Sabbath-schools,  Rev.  W.  R.  Stevenson,  has  truly  said  that 
"  the  hymnody  of  foreign  missions  is,  as  a  whole,  practically 
unknown.  .  .  .  Few  have  ever  thought  how  much  has  been 
done  by  Christian  missionaries  in  the  translation  and  compo- 
sition of  hymns,  the  preparation  of  hymn-books,  and  in  gen- 
eral, in  the  introduction  of  Christian  hymnody  among  the 
various  nations."  There  is  but  one  allusion  to  the  subject  in 
the  "Encyclopaedia  of  Missions"  (Funk  and  Wagnalls),  and 
that  relates  to  Japan.*  It  is  due  to  the  missionaries  and  to 
the  subject,  to  the  churches  at  home  and  to  the  missions  in 
foreign  lands,  that  the  facts  should  be  stated;  for  the  hymn- 
book  ranks  next  to  the  Bible  or  the  Prayer-book  in  the  ser- 
vices of  the  churches  of  all  denominations,  in  importance  and 
in  common  and  constant  uses.  A  new  history  and  science 
of  hymnology  demand  that  the  general  theme,  in  all  its  de- 
partments, should  receive  more  attention  than  it  has  received 
hitherto. 

Something  has  been  done  to  translate  English  hymns 
into  the  continental  languages  and  to  reproduce  English 
hymnals.  The  "  Gospel  Hymns  "  of  Moody  and  Sankey  havfe 
been  translated  into  many  languages,  and  have  had  a  history 
second  only  to  their  history  in  English-speaking  countries. 
Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.  D.,  in  the  historical  introduction 
(p.  xii)  to  his  **  Plymouth  Hymnal,"  1894,  says:  **I  desire 
to  put  on  record  my  profound  sense  of  the  obligation  of  the 
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Christian  church  to  those  whose  musical  service  has  been  ren- 
dered through  what  are  known  as  *The  Gospel  Songs.*'* 

The  noticeable  fact  is  that  all  who  have  been  without  the 
gospel,  or  who  have  known  it  only  in  corrupted  and  perverted 
forms,  are  fond  of  hymns.  The  marriage  of  sacred  poetry  to 
sacred  music,  in  praise  of  God,  in  expression  and  promotion 
of  religious  experience,  and  in  the  advancement  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  appeals  to  universal  human  nature.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject which  admits  only  of  partial  and  imperfect  treatment, 
because  no  known  library  contains  a  complete  collection  of 
the  hymnals. 

Moravian  hymnody  and  hymnody  in  North  America  re- 
quire attention  first.  The  Moravian  has  been  the  pioneer 
missionary  church.  Moravian  missions  on  the  west  coast  of 
Greenland  began  in  1721.  The  Greenlartders  obtained  their 
hymn-book  in  their  own  language  in  1772.  They  have  had 
a  history  of  hymnody  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  years. 
They  sing  well  in  their  homes,  and  churches,  and  on  their 
fishing-voyages.  In  1770,  a  Moravian  missionary  from  Green- 
land, Jans  Haven,  crossed  Davis  Strait  to  Labrador,  sang  to 
the  Eskimos  a  Greenlandic  hymn,  and  they  were  reduced 
from  a  barbaric  dance  to  silence,  by  its  potent  spell.  The 
present  hymnal  of  the  Eskimos  consists  of  about  nine  hundred 
hymns,  mostly  modern,  translated  by  the  Rev.  Theodore 
Bourquin,  published  at  Stolften,  Germany,  1879,  and  sung  to 
the  same  tunes  as  are  the  English  hymns.  Bishop  Horden, 
of  the  diocese  of  Moosonee,  in  British  North  America,  has 
recently  published  a  hymnal,  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty 
bymns,  in  the  language  of  the  Cree  Indians.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  three  or  four,  the  translations  are  by  himself.  Bishop 
W.  Ridley  has  printed  at  Metlakahtla  a  collection  of  nineteen 
hymns,  translated  by  himself  and  wife  and  Mrs.  Morrison,  for 
the  use  of  the  Tsimean  Indians  of  British  Columbia,  on  the 
north  Pacific  coast.  J.  B.  McCullagh,  a  missionary  on  the 
upper  Nias,  has  recently  made  additions  to  the  collection  of 
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hymns  in  the  Niska  dialect  prepared  by  Rev.  W.  II.  Collison. 
A  metrical  version  of  the  twenty-third  Psalm  is  very  popular 
there.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Collison  and  C.  Harrison  have  com- 
posed or  translated  some  hymns  which  are  sung  by  the  Haidas 
of  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  off  the  coast  of  British  Colum- 
bia. Rev.  J.  A.  Hall  has  prepared  a  number  of  hymns  for 
the  use  of  the  Kwa  Gueth  tribe,  in  the  northern  part  of  Van- 
couver's Island.  The  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  and  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  Congregational  bodies,  have  prepared 
hymnals  for  the  Cherokee,  Creek,  Seneca,  Ojibway,  and  Choc- 
taw and  Sioux  Indians  in  the  United  States.  Various  hymns 
have  been  translated  by  Moravian  missionaries  into  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Moskito  Indians,  in  Central  America,  but  the 
English  hymnals  of  various  British  denominations  are  used  in 
Central  America  and  in  the  West  Indies,  by  the  negro  and 
Creole  converts.  So  much  is  true  of  hymnody  in  North 
America  through  foreign  missions. 

In  South  America,  the  aborigines  are  taught  to  sing  in 
English.  For  the  Chinese  and  Indian  coolies,  hymn-books 
are  imported  from  their  native  countries.  A  Dutch  hymnal 
is  used  at  Paramaribo,  and  a  hymnal  containing  six  hundred 
hymns  has  had  a  large  sale  among  the  negroes  of  Surinam. 
Little  is  known  of  the  state  of  hymnody  in  the  missions  of 
the  far  greater  part  of  South  America. 

The  varieties  of  nationalities  and  dialects,  akin  yet  differ- 
ent, in  various  lands  and  islands,  imposes  a  vast  work  upon 
the  missionaries  in  all  kinds  of  translation.  The  first  hymnal 
used  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  was  published  in  1823.  Hym- 
nody there  is  aged  threescore  years  and  eleven.  Hymnody  in 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  is  in  an  advanced  condition,  on  a 
par  with  the  rapid  progress  in  other  particulars  of  the  mis- 
sionary movement  there.  The  Melanesian  chants  are  "  monot- 
onous and  melancholy.*'  The  best  Melanesian  hymns  are 
originals.     Those  who  have  been  taught  new  tunes  itinerate 
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and  teach  them  to  their  fellows  in  the  villages.  The  Mela- 
nesian  poetry  "is  a  kind  of  elevated  prose  cut  up  into  divis- 
ions like  verses,  followed  by  choruses  which  are  chiefly  single 
syllables  with  no  meaning."  The  life  of  Bishop  Patteson  by 
Miss  Charlotte  M.  Yonge  contains  interesting  references  to 
psalms  and  hymns  used  in  the  language  of  Mota.  Rev.  Dr. 
Codrington  says  that  the  most  interesting  hymns  in  the  Mota 
hymn-book,  lately  reprinted,  are  three  by  native  composers, 
particularly  one  by  a  teacher  named  Clement  Marau.  The 
name  is  strangely  suggestive  of  Clement  Marot  (1497-1544;^ 
the  pioneer  French  hymnist. 

There  were  in  1887  at  least  three  hundred  and  fifty  hymns 
in  the  Japanese  language,  and  six  Japanese  Christian  hymn- 
books.  **  Congregational  singing  is  an  innovation  in  Japan. 
In  the  Buddhist  services  the  priests  alone  chant.  But  thou- 
sands of  Japanese  Christians  now  sing  hymns  heartily  and 
even  enthusiastically.  The  use  of  cabinet  organs  and  har- 
moniums is  common  in  the  churches.'* 

The  hymnals  of  China  are  in  the  various  colloquial  lan- 
guages. Translations  and  adaptations  abound,  owing  to  the 
deficiency  of  original  Chinese  Christian  hymns  and  tunes. 
One  peculiarity  of  Chinese  poetry  is  that  "  the  same  rhyme  is 
kept  up  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  hymn,  an  ar- 
rangement made  easy  by  the  nature  of  the  language." 

Over  four  hundred  hymns  exist  in  Siamese.  A  number 
of  original  Siamese  hymns  are  by  Kru  Phoon,  a  Buddhist, 
who  for  a  score  of  years  has  been  employed  by  one  of  the 
missions  as  scribe  and  translator,  and  who  has  acquired  a  fair 
acquaintance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Christianity.  Siam- 
ese music  is  never  used  in  temple  services.  The  Siamese  are 
partial  to  everything  in  a  minor  key. 

The  Burmans  regard  singing  as  improper  in  worship. 
But  the  service  of  song  has  been  popularized  by  the  Christian 
missions. 

Rev.  Jacob  K.  Biswas,  tutor  in  the  Divinity  School  of 
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the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  Northern  India,  has  trans- 
lated and  composed  a  thousand  hymns  in  Bengali  and  English 
metres,  which  have  been  adopted  into  various  hymnals.  The 
Methodist  hymnal  for  Bengal  contains  fifty-one  lyrics,  popular 
in  India,  processional,  marching,  and  festival  hymns,  usually 
sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  drum  and  cymbals. 

In  1 828,  a  small  hymnal  was  published  in  Madagascar,  and 
it  was  revised  and  enlarged  in  1835,  ^"^  several  times  there- 
after. The  hymns  were  chiefly  translations  of  English  hymns 
and  adaptations  of  English  tunes.  Pathetic  stories  are  told 
of  the  comfort  they  gave  to  the  martyrs.  Rev.  S.  W.  Duffield 
conjectured  that  "There  is  a  blessed  home,"  by  Rev.  Sir 
Henry  W.  Baker,  was  the  original  of  the  hymn  in  the  Mala- 
gasay  hymnal  which  the  martyrs  sang  at  Favavohitva.  A 
native  Christian  wrote  (1847)  that  while  burning  they  sang 

the  hymn: — 

"  There  is  a  blessed  land 
Making  most  happy ; 
Never  shall  rest  depart. 
Nor  cause  of  trouble  come. " 

The  conjecture  is  improbable,  because  the  English  hymn  re- 
ferred to  was  not  published  until  1861,  in  the  hymnal  of  the 
Church  of  England,  of  which  Sir  Henry  was  one  of  the  editors, 
"Hymns  Ancient  and  Modern."  The  dates  as  given  in  Duf- 
field's  **  English  Hymns,'*  p.  546,  show  the  unwarrantableness 
of  the  conjecture. 

Male  Basutos  are  said  to  possess  superior  bass  voices 
and  to  sing  heartily.     Their  favorite  hymn  is: — 

**  If  you  ask  me  what  is  my  hope, 
I  shall  say  it  is  Jesus." 

A  summary  of  the  facts  of  hymnody  in  the  history  of 
foreign  missions  is  that  hymns  have  been  written  in,  or  trans- 
lated into,  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  languages,  and  that 
in  many  missions  large  hymnals  have  been  issued;  that  ac- 
commodation has  been  made  to  all  languages  in  all  degrees 
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of  formation.  The  native  hymnists  are  not  numerous  as  yet. 
It  could  not  be  expected,  reasonably,  that  they  would  be. 
But  the  best  of  English,  German,  and  American  hymns  have 
been  translated  well  enough  to  be  helpful  in  services  and  in 
private  life,  and  efficient  in  evangelization.  One  of  the  re- 
ports of  the  London  Missionary  Society  says,  that  from  the 
beginning  of  the  mission  in  Madagascar  **  Christian  hymnody 
has  aided  largely  in  the  promotion  of  Christian  life  and  knowl- 
edge among  the  people.*'  Human  nature  essentially  is  the 
same  the  world  over  and  the  ages  through.  It  maybe  assumed 
that  the  history  of  hymns  under  heathen,  Mohammedan, 
Catholic,  and  Christian  conditions  will  be  more  or  less  uni- 
form, allowance  being  made  for  the  variety  of  the  conditions. 
Two  classes  of  facts  deserve  to  be  noticed: — 
I .  The  helpfulness  and  consolation  of  hymns,  to  Chris- 
tians and  churches,  under  missionary  conditions  and  influ- 
ences. They  have  been  aids  to  worship,  reliefs  under  sorrow, 
stimulants  to  zeal,  and  encouragements  to  faith  in  immortality 
and  the  blessings  and  rewards  of  eternal  life.  They  have  been 
valued  alike  by  the  bearers  and  recipients  of  the  glad  tidings 
of  great  joy  to  all  people.  In  the  life  renewed  by  translations 
into  foreign  tongues,  the  hymns  of  hymnists  who  died  long  ago 
are  proofs  that  the  authors,  though  dead,  yet  speak,  and  as 
powerfully  as  when  their  hymns  were  first  written ;  that  the 
good  which  they  did  and  intended  to  do  lives  a  perennial, 
enlarged,  almost  universal  life. 

**  Arise,  my  soul,  arise,"  by  John  Wesley,  1739,  had  a 
pathetic  history  in  connection  with  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Richard 
Williams  and  Captain  Gardiner,  in  December,  1850,  to  estab- 
lish a  mission  in  Patagonia.  They  and  their  party  suffered 
disaster  at  sea  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  all.  They  were 
seven.  The  hymn  named  was  the  parting  hymn  of  John  Bad- 
cock,  a  Cornish  fisherman,  who  was  the  first  to  die.  He  asked 
Williams,  as  both  lay  in  the  narrow  and  leaky  cabin  of  the 
"  Speedwell,"  to  sing  Wesley's  hymn  with  himself,  and  within 
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a  few  moments  passed  away.  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  is 
the  seed  of  the  church,  even  when  it  is  poured  out  at  sea, 
and  the  outcome  of  the  fidelity  and  heroism  of  that  company 
has  been  the  realization  of  their  plans;  for,  in  1872,  a  perma- 
nent mission  was  established  at  Ushuwia,  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
with  operations  in  Patagonia  and  among  the  Indians  of  Arau- 
cania.  The  Fuegians,  moreover,  in  remembrance  of  the  his- 
tory, are  kind  to  all  shipwrecked  crews,  although  Darwin  in 
1 88 1  said  to  Admiral  Sir  B.  J.  Sulivan,  that  he  could  not  have 
believed  that  all  the  missionaries  in  the  world  could  have  made 
the  Fuegians  honest. 

**  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul,"  also  by  Wesley,  1740,  soothed 
the  dying  hours  of  an  Indian  in  British  Columbia  in  1886. 

"Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me,'*  was  inserted  in  the  Gospel 
Magazine,  England,  March,  1776,  the  year  of  American  in- 
dependence,* Its  well-known  author  was  Augustus  M.  Top- 
lady  (i  740-1 778).  It  was  published  only  two  and  onp-quarter 
years  before  its  author's  death.  What  a  loss  to  the  world  if 
he  had  died  a  little  younger!  Rev.  Dr.  C.  S.  Pomeroy,  a 
Presbyterian  pastor,  relates  that  when  he  was  visiting  an 
Armenian  church  in  Constantinople,  he  saw  many  in  tears 
while  they  were  offering  praise,  and  on  inquiry,  found  that 
they  were  singing  a  Turkish  translation  of 

**  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  thee." 

The  Chinese  women  are  so  anxious  to  accumulate  merit 
for  themselves  that  they  will  perform  any  labor  to  escape  the 
uncertain  transmigrations  of  the  future  life.  They  dread  to 
be  born  again  as  mere  animals.  Their  highest  hope  is  to  be 
reborn  as  males.  In  order  to  attain  the  desired  result,  they 
do  anything  that  will  accumulate  merit  for  them.     One  whom 

^  Rev.  Charles  Robinson,  D.  I).,  in  "Annotations  upon  Popular  Hymns" 
(Hunt  &  Eaton,  New  York,  1893),  says :  •'  *  Rock  of  Ages  '  first  appeared  in 
the  English  Gospel  Magazine  for  October,  1775,  in  an  article  entitled  *Life  a 
Journey  '  '»  (p.  414). 
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Mrs.  Lucy  S.  Bainbridge  saw,  in  her  missionary  tour  of  the 
world,  had  dug  a  well  twenty-five  feet  deep,  and  ten  or  fifteen 
feet  in  diameter.  With  her  hands  she  had  excavated  it,  and 
it  was  only  after  this  laborious  task  was  accomplished  that 
she  learned  of  Christ  and  free  salvation.  She  was  an  old 
woman  of  eighty,  and,  stretching  out  her  crippled  and  aged 
fingers,  she  and  the  missionary  traveller  sang  together: — 

"  Nothing  in  my  hands  I  bring. 
Simply  to  thy  cross  I  cling.*' 

**Sing  to  the  Lord  with  awful  voice"  was  published  by 
Isaac  Watts  (1674-1745)  in  1719.  It  was  amended  by  John 
Wesley  to 

**  Before  Jehovah's  awful  throne, 
Ye  nations,  bow  with  sacred  joy." 

It  has  since  been  translated  into  many  languages.  In  1853- 
54  the  fleet  commanded  by  Commodore  Perry  was  anchored 
off*  Japan.  Religious  services  were  held  on  the  flag-ship,  and 
the  chaplain  gave  it  out  to  be  sung  within  sight  and  hearing 
of  thousands  on  the  shore.  It  was  sung  to  the  tune  "  Old 
Hundred,'*  and  the  accompaniment  was  by  a  marine  band. 

When  Dr.  Dempster,  of  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  111., 
and  his  wife  and  two  companions,  were  on  their  way  as  mis- 
sionaries to  South  America,  they  were  chased  for  three  days 
by  pirates  who  refused  to  exchange  signals  with  them.  As 
the  vessels  drew  nearer  to  each  other,  the  crew  and  passen- 
gers of  Dr.  Dempster's  vessel  went  on  deck  and  joined  in  the 
singing  of  Watts'  hymn.  Then  they  knelt  in  prayer  and 
awaited  their  doom.  But  to  their  amazement  and  delight  the 
pursuing  ship  changed  its  course  and  left  them.  They  attrib- 
uted the  change  to  the  passive  resistance  which  was  offered. 

"On  the  mountain's  top  appearing"  was  published  in 
the  first  edition  (1804)  of  **  Hymns  on  Various  Passages  of 
Scripture,"  by  Rev.  Thomas  Kelly   (1769-1854).*     It  was 

1  Robinson's  "Annotations,"  etc.,  p.  450,  says :     **In  his  *  Collection  of 
Psalms  and  Hymns,*  issued  in  Dublin,  1802.'* 
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based  on  Isaiah  lii.  7.  A  biographer  of  Asahel  Grant,  M.  D., 
says  that  on  the  20th  of  September,  1839,  he  reached  Mosul 
in  his  expedition  to  the  Nestorians.  The  Pasha  of  Mosul 
promised  to  protect  him  to  the  border  of  the  country  of  those 
'*  mountain  infidels."  When  Dr.  Grant  attained  the  summit, 
he  found  the  mountain  view  indescribably  grand.  Never  were 
the  words  of  the  hymn  more  applicable  than  then.  The  sacred 
herald  of  the  gospel  to  the  Nestorians  literally  was  appearing 
**  on  the  mountain's  top."  The  first  person  that  Dr.  Grant  met 
in  the  border  village  was  a  young  man  whom  he  had  cured 
of  blindness  the  previous  year.  This  fact  opened  the  door  to 
him  at  once.  The  subsequent  history  of  missions  to  the 
Nestorians  is  well  known. 

In  1830,  Rev.  Ray  Palmer,  D.D.  (i 808-1 887),  wrote 

'*  My  faith  looks  up  to  thee, 
Thou  Lamb  of  Calvary." 

It  had  a  history  in  the  life  of  Mrs.  Layyah  Barakat,  a  na- 
tive of  Syria,  educated  in  the  schools  at  Beirut,  who  after- 
ward married  and  went  as  a  teacher  to  Egypt.  Driven  out  in 
1882  by  the  insurrection  of  Arabi  Pasha,  she  and  her  husband 
and  child  came  to  the  United  States.  They  landed  in  Phil- 
adelphia without  directions  or  friends,  but  they  were  disclosed 
to  friends  who  had  known  her  in  Syria.  While  here  she  re- 
lated that  she  had  been  permitted  to  see  the  conversion  of  a 
whole  family  who  were  Maronites  of  Mt.  Lebanon.  Her 
mother,  sixty-two  years  of  age,  1884,  had  been  taught  the 
hymn  in  Arabic.  When  the  news  of  her  safety  came  back  to 
Syria,  the  mother  could  send  no  better  proof  of  her  faith, 
love,  and  gratitude,  than  its  language  and  sentiments. 

"Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds"  was  a  hymn  written  by 
Rev.  John  Fawcett,  D.D.  ( 1739-18 17),  in  1772,  after  he  had 
packed  his  goods  to  respond  to  a  call  from  Wainsgate,  Eng., 
to  London.  He  and  his  wife  sat  down  on  their  packing- 
cases  and  wept,  because  his  reluctant  people  were  clinging  to 
them  and  urging  their  continued  residence  and  ministry.   The 
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hymn  has  had  a  nearly  corresponding  history  in  Turkey. 
When  Mr.  Coffing,  a  missionary  at  Aintab,  in  Armenia,  set 
out  in  i860  to  explore  the  Taurus  Mountains,  he  was  to  pen- 
etrate an  entirely  new  and  hazardous  field,  one  hundred  miles 
northwest  of  Marash.  The  danger  was  so  keenly  felt  by  his 
friends  in  Aintab,  that  fifteen  hundred  of  them  gathered  on 
the  roadsides,  and  bade  farewell  to  him  and  his  family  in  the 
Armenian  words  of  Fawcett's  hymn. 

Dr.  Coke,  a  missionary  to  India,  once  said  to  his  com- 
panion, Rev.  Benj.  Clough,  **I  am  dead  to  all  but  India.** 
Clough  was  young,  a  new  accession  to  the  mission.  The 
thought  was  new  to  him  and  cheered  him.  He  began  to  sing 
a  stanza  of  the  hymn  by  Gerhard  Tersteegen  (i697--i769)» 
translated  by  John  Wesley:  "  Lo,  God  is  here, let  us  adore ! " 
The  stanza  which  Clough  sang  is  omitted  from  nearly  all  re- 
cent collections.  It  deserves  quotation,  for  its  aptness  in 
illustrating  the  thought  of  Dr.  Coke: — 

* '  Gladly  the  toils  of  earth  we  leave, 
Wealth,  pleasure,  fame,  for  thee  alone : 
To  thee  our  will,  soul,  flesh,  we  give. 
Oh,  take,  oh,  seal  them,  for  thine  own  I 
Thou  art  the  God,  thou  art  the  Lord  ; 
Be  thou  by  all  thy  works  adored.'* 

Clough  sang  on,  and  the  aged  Dr.  Coke  joined  heartily  with 
him.  With  this  prayer  and  song  and  covenant  those  devoted 
missionaries  reconsecrated  themselves  to  their  great  and  try- 
ing task. 

Rev.  Charles  Robinson  furnishes  the  following  "Anno- 
tation** of  Rev.  Mr.  Kethe*s  reputed  version  of  the  one  hun- 
dredth Psalm,  "All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell* : — 

"A  group  of  tourists  left  our  shores  lately  for  atrip 
through  Europe  and  Asia.  They  travelled  by  way  of  Egypt. 
Reaching  that  country,  they  determined  to  see  the  pyramids. 
The  massive  piles  of  masonry  seem  familiar  enough  to  those 
who  have  never  been  within  thousands  of  miles  of  them.  But 
to  the  observer  they  appear  magnificent  beyond  description. 
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The  party  was  largely  composed  of  ministers  of  the  gospel. 
These  gathered  around  the  base  of  the  great  pyramid.  They 
looked  toward  the  summit.  The  stone  terraces  towered  row 
above  row  up  to  a  dizzy  height.  They  began  the  ascent. 
Their  agility,  combined  with  much  help,  brought  them  to  the 
top-stone.  There  they  sat  in  amazement  and  gazed  upon  the 
flat  country  of  deserts.  Then  they  drew  out  their  pocket 
Bibles.  The  one  hundredth  Psalm,  in  long  metre,  was  an- 
nounced. To  the  *01d  Hundred*  tune  it  was  sung.  Upon 
the  winds  of  the  wilderness  the  sacred  melody  floated.  From 
this  eminent  station  these  singers  sang  the  song  of  the  He- 
brews, and  their  strains  melted  away  above  the  graves  of  their 
fathers,  where  they  had  lived  and  died  in  bondage.  A  song 
of  praise  from  the  great  pyramid !  May  it  be  a  prophecy  of 
the  good  time  coming,  when  Africa  shall  be  filled  with  the 
music  of  worship,  and  the  sweet  psalms  of  Israel  shall  be  heard 
in  all  her  plains  and  mountains.  Those  who  help  the  mis- 
sions are  hastening  the  day  when  the  inhabitants  of  that  great 
continent  shall  be  a  gospel  choir  singing  the  high  praises  of 
their  God." 

2.  A  second  class  of  facts  deserves  to  be  noticed,  namely, 
the  marked  efficiency  of  hymns  in  inducing  conversions  and 
promoting  the  work  of  evangelization.  In  Bengal,  small  col- 
lections of  hymns  by  educated  native  Christians  are  very  com- 
mon. "Jewels  of  Song,"  by  a  native  Christian  evangelist, 
Modhu  Sudon  Sircar,  is  a  collection  containing  many  hymns 
very  suitable  for  bazaar  preaching.  The  Hindus  are  very  fond 
of  poetry,  and  hymnal  tracts  are  largely  employed  at  the  mis- 
sionary agencies.  There  is  a  collection  of  one  hundred  hymns 
by  John  Christian.  Rev.  G.  D.  Bates,  of  Allahabad,  says: 
"Some  of  them  I  can  never  join  in  singing  without  moistened 
eyes."  Selections  are  often  sung  in  the  streets.  The  Hindu 
Kirttan  is  a  musical  entertainment  in  which  the  services  of 
some  god  are  celebrated  with  music,  instrumental  and  vocal. 
In  1862,  Mr.  Krishnaraw  and  others  Christianized  the  Kirt- 
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tan.  They  held  it  in  Ahmednagar  and  neighboring  villages. 
It  was  popular  at  once.  The  first  one  occupied  about  two 
hours.  It  was  conducted  by  a  leader  and  a  quintette  of  Chris- 
tian singers.  The  subject  was  announced,  and  a  chorus  fol- 
lowed. The  words  of  the  chorus  became  the  text  of  an 
exhortation,  in  a  musical  tone,  preparing  the  way  for  another 
chorus.  The  instruments  were  exclusively  Hindu.  Thus  was 
shown  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  and  the  harmlessness  of  the 
dove. 

One  historian  of  this  subject  says:  **Many  interesting 
facts  might  be  related  illustrative  of  the  value  of  hymnody 
as  an  evangelistic  agency."  The  Rev.  Matthew  Cranswick,  a 
Wesleyan  missionary  in  the  West  Indies,  says:  **I  have  a 
record  of  upward  of  two  hundred  persons,  young  and  old,  who 
received  the  most  direct  evidence  of  the  forgiveness  of  their 
sins  while  singing  Wesley's  hymn,  *  Arise,  my  soul,  arise,*  at 
different  times,  at  various  periods.  The  conversion  of  the 
greater  number  of  these  persons  took  place  while  I  was  a  mis- 
sionary abroad." 

It  does  not  make  much  difference  whether  prose  or  poetry, 
preaching  or  prayer,  be  the  agency  of  conversion,  if  conver- 
sions are  only  secured.  Inasmuch  as  sacred  poetry  in  hymnal 
forms  has  been  used  so  often  and  so  efficiently  in  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  to  accomplish  his  purposes;  we,  the  members 
of  Christ  and  of  the  churches,  at  home  and  abroad,  ought  not 
to  do  less  than  to  honor  in  history  and  services  what  he  him- 
self has  honored.  We  need  to  remember  incessantly  the  line 
of  holy  and  quaint  George  Herbert:  **  A  verse  may  find  him 
who  a  sermon  flies." 

[The  author  would  be  glad  of  the  co-operation  of  secretaries,  mission- 
aries, and  others  in  the  completion  of  his  studies  introduced  in  this  article. 
Communications  may  be  addressed  to  him  at  the  Congregational  Library,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Any  literature  furnished  him  will  be  deposited  in  such  hymno log- 
ical library  as  seems  best  fitted  to  further  thd  objects  of  his  investigation. — Ed.] 
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ARTICLE   VI. 

THE   ARABIC   PRESS   OF   BEIRUT,   SYRIA. 

BY  JOHN   ORN£,   A.  B.,   CAMBRIDGE,    MASS. 

About  seventy  years  ago,  when  the  first  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries visited  Beirut,  this  ancient  city  had  a  population  of 
only  about  eight  thousand.  It  had  no  schools  or  teachers, 
and  hardly  any  one  there  could  read.  The  people  were  in 
gross  ignorance.  No  printing-press  existed  in  the  country. 
There  were  no  carriage  roads  for  easy  transit,  no  conveniences 
of  civilization,  and  scarcely  any  commercial  intercourse  with 
Europeans.  Missionaries  were  looked  upon  as  enemies  to  be 
opposed,  rather  than  as  friends  to  be  cultivated.  Now  the 
population  numbers  about  one  hundred  thousand.  The  city 
abounds  in  schools  conducted  by  the  various  religious  sects, 
as  well  as  by  the  government.  There  are  churches  and  sub- 
stantial stone  residences  furnished  with  the  improvements  of 
modem  civilization.  There  are  macadamized  streets,  fine 
roads  leading  to  the  suburbs,  and  comfortable  public  con- 
veyances to  towns  and  cities  in  other  parts  of  Syria.  The 
city  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  supplied  with  water  by  means  of 
an  aqueduct.  Educational  institutions  of  various  grades  and 
for  both  sexes  abound,  furnishing  instruction  to  many  thou- 
sands of  youths.  There  are  a  dozen  or  more  presses  for 
printing  Arabic  books  and  newspapers.  These  presses  are 
under  the  management  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  mis- 
sions, of  the  government,  and  of  private  individuals.  Accord- 
ing to  recent  information  a  few  of  these  presses  are  as  follows: 
the  American,  carried  on  at  the  Presbyterian  Mission;  the 
Jesuit,  carried  on  by  the  fathers  of  the  Jesuit  Mission;  the 
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Turkish  government's  lithographic  press;  those  of  Khalil 
Sarkis,  Rizkullah  Khudra,  Yusef  Shelfoon,  Hannah  Nijjar^ 
Khalil  Effendi  Khouri,  and  others.  Some  of  these  presses 
confine  their  issues  to  newspapers  find  miscellaneous  matter 
of  the  lighter  sort,  while  others  essay  to  perform  all  kinds  of 
work  attempted  by  a  large  and  enterprising  book-publishing 
house.     . 

The  American  Press  was  founded  in  1822  at  Malta,  to 
which  island  the  missionaries  had  fled  from  the  political 
troubles  in  Syria.  Afterwards,  in  1834,  it  was  removed  to 
Beirut,  where  it  became  firmly  established  and  has  remained 
ever  since.  The  issues  from  this  press  of  works  on  theology^ 
history,  science,  general  literature,  and  of  educational  text- 
books, maps,  cards,  and  other  facilities  for  imparting  instruc- 
tion, besides  works  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  have  been 
steadily  increasing  for  more  than  seventy  years,  and  the  cat- 
alogue of  its  publications  is  ever  lengthening  its  lists.  It  has 
become  not  only  a  decided  power  in  Syria,  but  has  extended 
its  influence  to  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  Africa;  to  Persia,  In- 
dia, China,  and  elsewhere  among  the  Arabic-speaking  people. 

The  equipments  of  the  American  Press  are  large  and 
complete.  It  makes  use  of  ten  fonts  of  Arabic  type,  of  su- 
perior quality,  which  have  been  employed  by  the  great  printing- 
presses  of  Germany,  and  in  many  cases  have  supplanted  the 
old  fonts  in  use.  The  British  Foreign  Bible  Society  has  also 
adopted  the  Beirut  type  for  its  Arabic  publications.  The 
printing-office,  which  occupies  a  substantial  stone  structure^ 
is  furnished  with  steam-presses  of  the  latest  improved  pat- 
terns, and  of  great  power  and  capacity,  hand-presses,  a  hy- 
draulic press,  a  lithographic  press,  embossing  presses,  a  hot- 
rolling  press,  a  type-foundry,  apparatus  for  stereotyping  and 
electrotyping;  and  the  office  is  prepared  to  do  work  with  these 
ample  appliances,  not  only  for  the  use  of  the  mission  and  its 
patrons,  but  for  any  other  parties  who  may  desire  it.  In  fact 
the  Mission  Press,  really  the  largest  and  most  active  Arabic 
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press  in  the  world,  is  as  thordughly  furnished  as  any  European, 
English,  or  American  press  to  do  printing  of  a  high  degree 
of  excellence,  in  several  languages,  either  directly  from  the 
forms,  or  from  electrotype  and  stereotype  plates;  even  to  make 
type,  to  execute  artistic  work,  bind  books,  mount  maps,  and 
do  everything  else  that  is  within  the  province  of  a  completely 
furnished  printing  and  publishing  house.  The  Press  does  the 
Arabic  work  for  the  American  Bible  Society,  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  London  Religious  Tract  Society, 
the  American  Tract  Society,  the  Syrian  Protestant  College, 
as  well  as  for  private  individuals. 

The  American  Press  was  established  to  further  the  cause 
of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  in  Syria.  Sub- 
sequently it  went  into  the  hands  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Missions  and  continued  its  work  in  the  same  religious  inter- 
ests. 

As  might  be  expected  of  a  mission  press,  the  publica- 
tions partake  more  of  a  religious  than  secular  character,  al- 
though not  a  few  educational  treatises,  for  the  use  of  the 
mission  secular  schools  and  the  Protestant  College  and  the 
Medical  School,  have  been  issued. 

Of  religious  publications  the  Bible  takes  the  lead,  both 
in  the  number  and  the  variety  of  its  editions,  and  in  the 
superior  excellence  of  the  typographical  execution  of  some 
of  them.  The  full  vowelled  edition  printed  from  electrotype 
plates  in  style  of  the  first  font,  is  one  of  the  most  elegant 
books  in  the  Arabic  language.  The  translation  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bible  Society's  edition  of  the  Bible  is  the  successive  work 
of  Drs.  Eli  Smith  and  C.  V.  A.  Van  Dyck  of  the  American 
Board  of  Missions,  and  it  is  considered  to  be  a  model  of  pure 
Arabic.  It  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  scholarship  of  these 
two  eminent  divines,  who  so  thoroughly  mastered  the  intri- 
cacies of  two  very  difficult  Oriental  languages  that  they  have 
produced  an  almost  faultless  translation  of  the  Bible  from  the 
original  Hebrew  into  Arabic. 
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Through  the  benevolence  and  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Mott, 
an  English  gentleman,  a  press  and  other  necessary  equipments 
for  printing  raised  Arabic  characters  for  the  use  of  the  blind 
have  been  furnished,  and  already  portions  of  the  Scriptures 
have  been  supplied  for  the  edification  and  comfort  of  this  un- 
fortunate class  of  the  community. 

Of  the  other  religious  publications  there  are  some  in- 
tended more  especially  for  the  use  of  the  students  in  the 
Theological  Seminary.  Many  of  these,  perhaps  most  of  them, 
were  written  in  Arabic  by  the  members  of  the  mission,  as 
well  Americans  as  learned  native  Syrians,  graduates  of  its 
schools  and  seminaries.  Among  these  works  are  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  S.  Dennis's  "Systematic  Theology,"  "  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity,'* and  "Biblical  Interpretations";  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  H. 
Jessup's  "Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology";  Dr.  G.  E. 
Post's  "Complete  Concordance  of  the  Arabic  Bible,"  and 
"The  Bible  Dictionary";  Rev.  S.  H.  Calhoun's  "Harmony 
of  the  Gospels,"  "The  Life  of  Christ,"  and  "Scripture  Helps"; 
Dr.  W.  W.  Eddy's  "Commentaries  on  the  New  Testament," 
and  "The  Historical  Foundation  of  Christianity";  Mr.  Ibra- 
him Sarkis's  "Key  to  technical  and  unusual  words  found  in 
the  Arabic  Bible  " ;  Dr.  Wortabet's  "  Commentary  on  the  He- 
brews"; Dr.  Eli  Smith's  "The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit"; 
NofelEfrendi's"History  of  Religions";  R.  Hassoun's "Chron- 
ological Arrangement  of  the  Gospels."  Some  of  the  publica- 
tions are  translaUons  of  standard  English  works;  such  as, 
Edwards's  "History  of  Redemption";  Alexander's  "Evi- 
dences " ;  Phelps'  "  Studies  of  the  Old  Testament " ;  Keith  on 
"Prophecy";  Newton's  "Illustrated  Life  of  Christ";  Br- 
yan's "Pilgrim's  Progress"  and  "Holy  War";  Thomas  k 
Kempis'  "Imitation  of  Christ";  D'  Aubigne's  "History  of 
the  Reformation";  Dwight  L.  Moody's  "Twelve  Sermons*'; 
Spurgeon's  "Sermons";  Miss  Havergal's  "Little  Pillow?/' 
and  "Morning  Bells."  Of  works  not  religious  but  edifying, 
we  find  "The  Schoenberg-Cotta  Family";  "Swiss  Family 
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Robinson";  Smiles*  "Self  Help*';  "The  Dwellers  on  the 
Nile/'  by  Budge.  Of  controversial  works,  there  are  examples 
in  Haurani's  "Darwinian  Evolution  and  Materialism/'  and 
his  "Reply  to  the  Darwinian  Theory." 

The  smaller  works,  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  mostly 
of  a  religious  or  moral  character,  adapted  to  all  classes  of 
people,  young  and  old,  are  too  numerous  to  mention  except 
in  a  catalogue  of  publications.  They  comprise  history  and 
fiction;  sermons  and  homilies;  works  of  devotion  and  con- 
solation; narratives,  allegories,  biographies,  meditations,  es- 
says on  religious  and  moral  subjects.  Drummond's  "The 
Greatest  Thing  in  the  World,"  and  "Black  Beauty,"  a  book 
which  has  been  termed  "The  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  for  the 
horse,"  are  books  which  can  be  obtained  as  easily  at  Beirut  in 
the  Arabic  language  as  in  Boston  in  English. 

Of  the  multitude  of  tracts,  picture-books,  picture-cards, 
story-books,  question-books,  catechisms,  hymn  and  tune 
books,  and  all  the  other  appliances  for  Sunday-school  and 
general  religious  work,  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  detailed 
mention.  The  mission  book-store  in  Beirut  is  as  well  supplied 
with  all  these  as  is  any  denominational  repository  in  this 
country. 

Of  the  purely  secular  educational  publications  there  is  a 
good  supply.  The  list  consists  of  material  for  teaching  per- 
sons of  all  ages.  There  are  alphabet  wall-cards,  primers, 
reading-books  of  several  grades,  some  of  them  illustrated; 
grammars  and  rhetorics,  both  elementary  and  advanced,  pre- 
pared mostly  by  native  scholars;  special  text-books  on  ety- 
mology and  prosody;  geographies,  with  atlases  both  large  and 
small;  walUmaps;  arithmetics,  mental  and  written;  treatises 
on  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  logarithms,  chemistry, 
physics,  geology,  botany,  astronomy,  meteorology,  physiol- 
ogy* natural  history. 

These  works  are  all  good  and  reliable  text-books  on  their 
various  subjects.     A  few  of  them  are  translations  from  the 
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English;  but  most  of  them  were  prepared  especially  for  the 
use  of  students  in  the  mission  schools,  the  Protestant  College 
and  Female  Seminary  of  Beirut,  and  the  Medical  School. 
Their  preparation  reflects  great  credit  on  the  scholarship,  in- 
dustry, and  philanthropy  of  the  members  of  the  mission,  both 
Americans  and  Syrians.  Dr.  Post's  "Botany";  his  "Plants 
of  Syria  and  Egypt,"  "Flora  of  Syria  and  Palestine,"  "Natural 
History,"  "Physiology";  his  700-page  treatise  on  "Surgery," 
and  his  "Materia  Medica,"  all  attest  his  wonderful  versatility 
of  genius,  his  thorough  scholarship,  and  his  untiring  industry. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Dr.  Van  Dyck's  412-page  "Chem^ 
istry,"  his  "Higher  Astronomy,"  "Physical  Diagnosis"; 
Wortabet's  "Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene";  Haurani's 
"Wonders  of  Nature,"  and  "Commercial  Products  of  the  Sea"; 
Dr.  Bliss'  "  Mental  Philosophy."  All  these  text-books  are 
valuable  treatises  on  their  respective  subjects,  and  their  En- 
glish translations  would  rival  similar  works  in  use  in  our  own 
high  schools  and  colleges. 

The  counters  of  the  mission  book-store  contain  also  sev- 
eral Arabic-English  and  English- Arabic  dictionaries  by  such 
authors  as  Sarkis,  Abcarius,  Kessab  and  Hammam,  Bistany, 
Wortabet.  Even  the  ancient  classic  languages  have  their  illus- 
trations in  such  works  as  Harvey  Porter's  "Latin  Grammar 
in  Arabic,"  his  "Latin  Reader,  with  Latin-Arabic  Vocab- 
ulary." The  department  of  History  is  well  represented  by  J. 
Abcarius'  "Universal  History"  (729  pp.),  Porter's  "Ancient 
History"  (a  large  8  vo.  work  of  598  pp.),  Sarkis'  "Summary 
of  Ancient  History,"  with  special  histories  of  Damascus,  Jeru- 
salem, Rome,  Macedonia;  Nofel  Effendi's  "Notes  on  Arab 
History."  Of  works  by  native  poets  the  press  either  prints 
or  offers  for  sale  the  "Assemblies  of  the  Sheikh  Al  Yazijy," 
the  "Makamat  of  Hariri,"  the  "Diwans"  of  Motanebbi  and 
El  Farid,  the  "Poetical  Selections"  of  Ibrahim  Sarkis.  For 
ethical  instruction  we  find  Sarkis'  "  Ancient  Arabic  Proverbs," 
and  that  celebrated  book  of  allegories  and  fables  entitled 
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^*Kalilaand  Dimna."  A  weekly  illustrated  paper  called  The 
Neshra  is  published  by  the  mission  press,  and  ably  edited 
by  the  brothers  Rev.  Drs.  H.  H.  and  Samuel  Jessup.  It 
contains  religious  and  secular  matters,  often  a  report  of  a  ser- 
mon or  lecture,  and  some  scientific  articles. 

The  above  list,  comprising  but  a  part  of  the  religious, 
educational,  and  miscellaneous  publications  of  the  American 
Press  at  Beirut,  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  enterprise,  indus- 
try, and  scholarship  of  the  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Mis- 
sion. 

The  extreme  cheapness  of  these  publications  in  the  Ara- 
bic language  is  noteworthy.  The  vowelled  Bible  (8vo.  ist 
font,  morocco,  gilt)  is  but  $4.50.  The  same  in  roan  is  only 
about  $1 .50;  unvowelled,  ninety  cents.  From  this  the  prices 
of  the  different  styles  run  down  to  as  low  as  twenty-eight 
-cents.  Testaments  are  supplied  as  low  as  ten  cents.  In  fact 
they  are  as  cheap  in  Arabic  as  in  English.  The  Arabic  Gos- 
pel of  Matthew  for  the  blind  (bulky  as  such  embossed  styles 
are)  is  only  about  ninety  cents.  The  Arabic  reading-books 
run  from  five  to  fifty  cents,  a  240-page  one  being  but  twenty 
cents.  Educational  books  are  cheaper  than  the  same  sized 
books  of  this  class  in  America.  An  arithmetic  of  414  pages, 
which  would  in  English  cost  here  at  least  $1.50,  can  be  had 
for  about  sixty  cents  in  Beirut,  while  a  large  geography  of  502 
pages  is  but  seventy-five  cents.  The  higher-class  works,  for 
the  use  of  the  College,  the  Theological  and  Medical  Schools, 
are  rather  under  than  over  the  prices  of  the  same  works  in 
English.  Miscellaneous  works  are  remarkably  cheap.  D'Au- 
bigne's  ** History  of  the  Reformation"  (2  vols.  1458  pp.) 
may  be  had  for  $1.35.  Dr.  Eddy's  **  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament  '*  (about  600  pp.  in  each  vol.)  is  offered  for  $1 .80  a 
volume.  **The  Pilgrim's  Progress'*  (containing  537  pp.)  is  but 
fifty  cents.  The  works  of  the  standard  Arabic  authors  Hariri, 
Motanebbi,  Yaziji,  El  Farid  are  supplied  at  much  lower  prices 
than  the  European  editions  of  these  authors'  works.     Book- 
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lets  and  tracts  can  be  had  for  less  than  the  expense  of  postage. 

Rivalling  the  achievements  of  the  Protestant  American 
Press  of  Beirut,  the  press  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  takes  a  high 
place  for  the  number,  the  variety,  and  the  excellence  of  its 
publications,  and  for  the  beauty  of  its  typographical  work. 
This  Catholic  Press,  founded  with  the  special  object  of  aiding 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  of  France  in  their  labors  among  the 
Syrians,  has,  in  addition,  taken  upon  itself  to  contribute  to 
the  advancement  of  Oriental  studies  in  general.  It  offers  to 
publish  any  work  which  does  not  offend  the  Catholic  doctrine 
or  morals,  whether  in  the  Arabic,  Syriac, Turkish,  Armenian,, 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  Italian,  English,  or  other  lan- 
guages. It  possesses  type  for  printing  in  all  the  above  lan- 
guages. Its  arrangements  for  stereotyping,  electrotyping,. 
lithographing,  its  type-foundries  and  steam-presses,  are  ade- 
quate for  doing  any  work  that  maybe  required.  It  employs 
proof-readers  competent  to  correct  the  proofs  in  all  the  lan- 
guages above  mentioned.  The  Arabic  fonts  of  this  press 
present  a  remarkably  clear-cut,  well-defined  appearance;  and 
many  of  its  publications  are  printed  in  vowelled  characters. 
This  latter  fact  is  a  decided  advantage,  especially  to  foreign 
readers,  not  familiar  with  the  language  as  spoken. 

Although  many  of  the  publications  of  the  Jesuit  Press 
are  of  a  religious  character,  consisting  of  Bibles,  Testaments,, 
prayer-books  and  service-books,  "Lives  of  the  Saints,"  "Med- 
itations,'' catechisms,  and  controversial  treatises;  and  of  an 
educational  character,  such  as  arithmetics,  geographies,  gram- 
mars, conversation  books,  Arab-French  and  French-Arab  dic- 
tionaries, primary  reading-books  for  the  special  use  of  the 
mission,  yet  a  very  large  part  of  its  publications  are  of  a  more 
pretentious  character  in  the  field  of  classic  Arabic  literature. 
That  great  classic  story-book,  "The  Thousand-and-One 
Nights/'  or  **The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,"  is  issued 
by  the  Jesuit  Press  in  a  beautifully  printed,  expurgated  edition 
of  five  volumes.     Excepting  the  Calcutta  edition  of  Mac- 
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Naghten,  this  is  the  edition  most  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  the 
easiest  to  decipher. 

Other  classical  Arabic  works  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  this  press  are  '*  Seances  of  Badi  uz  Zeman,  al  Hamadani," 
with  excellent  commentary,  a  treasury  of  wit  and  wisdom,  by 
the  Chaucer  of  Arabic  literature,  who  flourished  in  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries;  a  volume  of  545  pages  containing  let- 
ters by  the  same  distinguished  author,  which  letters  are  per- 
fect models  of  epistolary  style;  "The  History  of  the  Dynas- 
ties," by  Abul  Faraj,  commonly  known  as  Bar  Hebraeus. 
This  last  work  is  more  complete  than  the  English  edition  of 
Pococke  of  Oxford,  and  contains  many  corrections  of  that 
edition,  the  result  of  the  discovery  of  several  other  texts  since 
Pococke's  day.  In  poetry  we  find  among  others  the  works 
of  Abu'l  *Atahyat,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  poets  of  the 
glorious  reign  of  the  Abbasides ;  the  diwan  of  Al  Hansa,  a  poet- 
ess of  the  seventh  century,  whose  poems  are  of  the  elegiac 
sort,  and  whose  name  among  the  Arabs  is  synonymous  with 
grief  and  lamentation.  The  editor  of  this  latter  work  had  the 
good  fortune  to  find  two  collections  of  the  poems,  which  he 
saved  from  oblivion  and  presented  to  the  Arabic-reading 
world  as  treasures  from  the  mine  of  Semitic  literature. 

Another  valuable  work  recently  issued  is  that  entitled 
"The  Arab  Christian  Poets."  The  editor  proposes  to  show 
that  most  of  the  pre-islamic  poets  were  Christians.  Whether 
this  idea  is  sustained  or  not,  the  work,  as  a  collection  of  Ara- 
bic literature,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  that  has  emanated 
from  the  press  for  many  years.  The  diwan  of  the  Christian 
poet  Al  Akhtal,  previously  in  MS.  only,  is  issued  in  very  at- 
tractive form,  completely  vowelled  and  annotated.  It  is  a 
work  of  great  linguistic,  literary,  and  historic  value,  and  inter- 
esting to  the  wild  Bedouin  of  the  desert,  as  well  as  to  the 
cultivated  citizen  of  the  town. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  among  other  works  of 
the  sort  from  the  Jesuit  Press,  two  valuable  collections  of  se- 
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lections  from  Arab  writers  in  ever}'  age,  and  in  every  depart- 
ment of  literature.  One  of  these,  called  **  Nochab  al  Mulah,'* 
or  "  Collection  of  Choice  Extracts,'*  contains  liberal  selections 
from  Lokman's  "  Fables,"  **The  Thousand-and-One  Nights," 
*'  Kalila  and  Dimna,"  the  historians  At  Tabari,  Macrizi,  Abul 
Fida,  Ibn  Khaldun,  Al  Makkari,  Abdl  al  Latif;  from  the  voy- 
ages of  Ibn  Batuta,  the  Natural  Hist,  of  Kazwini;  parables 
and  proverbs  from  As  Sabrawi  and  Al  Halabi  with  some  of 
the  Seances  of  Yazigi,  Hariri,  and  Hamadani.  Another  col- 
lection in  six  volumes,  with  three  additional  volumes  of  com- 
mentaries and  onevolume  of  indexes, called  "Majani  al  Adab,'* 
or  "  Flowers  of  Arabic  Literature,"  contains  a  similar  variety. 
These  two  works  are  cyclopaedias  of  Arabic  literature  and 
treasuries  of  its  most  precious  gems. 

The  works  in  the  department  of  philology,  such  as  die- 
tionaries  and  grammars,  are  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and  are 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  advanced  students.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  a  book  of  **  Arabic  Synonyms,"  which  the 
author  has  prepared  from  more  than  fifty  books  and  MSS.  of 
the  most  celebrated  Arab  lexicographers  and  grammarians; 
a  book  of  *•  Phrases"  for  the  assistance  of  writers  in  express- 
ing their  thoughts  in  the  best  manner;  Ta'alibi's  "Lexicol- 
ogy"; a  large  Arabic  dictionary  in  two  volumes,  containing 
1 500  pages,  by  Said  el  Khoury,  el  Khartouni,  and  styled  a 
Kamoos,  or  **  ocean."  It  contains  the  substance  of  all  the  great 
Arabic  dictionaries  that  have  preceded  it,  and  surpasses  therti 
in  its  typographical  execution  and  in  the  facility  it  affords  the 
student  in  finding  the  word  sought,  as  well  as  in  the  citations 
of  authorities  for  the  various  readings. 

Besides  several  small  treatises  on  grammar  in  Arabic  and 
French,  a  large  work  has  lately  issued  in  French,  intended  to 
supersede  Caspari,  Wright,  and  De  Sacy.  The  author,  Fathei* 
Donat  Vernier,  has  been  occupied  in  the  preparation  of  thii 
grammar  more  than  twenty  years,  having  consulted  not  only 
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all  the  European  grammars  which  have  preceded  it,  but  also 
the  great  Arabic  sources. 

A  weekly  paper,  The  Bashir,  or  Herald^  devoted  to  re- 
ligious and  political  news  and  to  society  matters,  containing 
also  articles  scientific,  historical,  is  from  the  same  press.  The 
great  variety  of  educational,  historical,  poetical,  and  philo- 
logical works  issued  by  this  press  is  evidence  that  it  ministers 
to  a  literary  and  not  strictly  sectarian  taste.  Most  of  its  publi- 
cations are  written  originally  in  Arabic,  and  are  not  translations 
from  other  languages.  Oriental  scholars  everywhere  are  greatly 
indebted  to  the  Jesuit  Press  of  Beirut  for  its  beautiful  and 
accurate  editions  of  classical  Arabic  authors,  and  for  the  ex- 
cellent auxiliaries  to  assist  them  in  reading  the  same.  The 
same  remarks,  in  the  main,  in  regard  to  the  cheapness  of  the 
publications  of  the  Jesuit  Press  may  be  made  as  were  made 
with  reference  to  those  of  the  Protestant  Press. 

Of  the  other  Arabic  presses  in  Beirut,  unconnected  with 
any  religious  denomination,  but  devoted  to  printing  works  in 
all  departments  of  literature,  as  a  purely  business  enterprise, 
the  most  important  is  **The  Press  of  Belles  Lettres"  carried 
00  by  Khalil  Sarkis.  It  offers  to  print  in  all  living  languages, 
Oriental  and  Occidental.  Its  publications  are  unsectarian, 
and  the  shelves  and  counters  of  its  book-store  contain  the 
products  of  all  the  presses  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Constantino- 
ple. In  its  catalogue  we  find  the  standard  works  of  Arabic 
authors;  as,  for  example,  the  philosophical  "Introduction  to 
the  History  of  Ibn  Khaldun";  **The  Grammatical  Commen- 
tary of  Ibn  Akil  on  the  Alfiyyeh  of  Ibn  Malik  " ;  a  four- volume 
edition  of  **The  Thousand-and-One  Nights**;  a  six-volume 
'edition  of  the  romance  of  the  Arab  warrior-hero,  Antar,  the 
son  of  Sheddad;  while  of  modern  works  of  permanent  value 
it  issues  the  "Mohit  al  Mohit,**  or  "Arabic-Arabic  Diction- 
ary," in  two  volumes  (2300  pp.),  an  enlargement  of  the  vocab- 
ulary of  A  Farouzabidi  by  Butrus  al  Bistani,  and  several 
works  on  history,  biography,  proverbs,  poetry  by  the  eminent 
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scholar  Ibrahim  Sarkis  and  others.  A  500-page  cook-boolc, 
and  a  260-page  work  on  agriculture,  imply  a  degree  of  civili- 
zation among  the  Easterns  hardly  contemplated  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  West.  More  than  one  thousand  publications  of 
the  various  Arabic  presses  in  the  East,  besides  the  Press  at 
Leyden,  on  religious  and  secular  subjects,  history,  jurispru- 
dence, poetry,  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  science,  commentaries 
on  the  Koran,  books  of  "The  Traditions,"  treatises  on  the 
unity,  on  the  mystics,  or  Sufies,  travels,  fiction,  sermons  and 
addresses,  many  of  these  being,  in  accordance  with  the  Orien- 
tal manner  of  writing,  very  voluminous,  can  all  be  had  at  the 
depository  of  this  press. 

A  weekly  paper,  the  Lisan  ul  Hal,  or  Tongue  of  Events y 
devoted  to  politics,  commerce,  and  literature,  appears  twice  a 
week  from  the  same  press.  Several  Arabic  papers  besides 
those  already  mentioned  are  printed  in  Beirut.  They  are  all 
of  the  same  general  character  and  value,  containing  political 
editorials,  and  news  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  besides  tele- 
grams, selected  items  of  interest,  financial  and  weather  tables^ 
advertisements,  and  very  rarely  a  story  or  anecdote.  No 
criticisms  of  the  Turkish  government  are  tolerated. 

As  we  proposed  to  limit  our  review  of  Arabic  publica^ 
tions  to  those  issued  by  the  presses  of  Beirut,  we  forbear  any 
account  of  the  productions  of  the  presses  of  Constantinople^ 
Cairo,  Boulak,  and  other  Eastern  cities,  which  presses  rival 
in  their  activity  those  already  described.  Valuable  Arab  clas- 
sics, and  translations  from  European  languages  of  works  in 
many  departments  of  literature,  are  constantly  sent  forth  from 
these  presses,  showing  a  business  energy  and  a  zeal  for  spread- 
ing Arabic  literature  among  the  reading  public  in  favorable 
comparison  with  the  energy  and  zeal  of  European  and  Amer* 
ican  publishing  houses. 

Now  what  does  this  vigorous  activity  of  the  many  Arabic 
presses  imply?  What  is  the  significance  of  all  these  Semitic 
publications?  all  these  millions  of  pages  of  Arabic  literature 
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annually  issued?  Certainly  that  the  Arabic  is,  by  no  means, 
as  many  persons  think,  a  dead  language.  No  greater  indica- 
tions of  the  vitality  of  any  language  can  be  shown  than  busy 
printing-presses  constantly  furnishing  copious  supplies  of 
reading  matter  in  ancient  and  modern  classics,  educational 
works,  current  literature,  and  the  news  of  the  day.  The  Ara- 
bic language  is,  then,  not  only  livings  and  spoken,  but  also, 
to  a  large  extent,  read  by  the  people  of  the  present  day.  If 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  West  have  not  been  awake  to 
the  present  condition  of  things  in  the  East,  to  the  spread  of 
education  among  the  Semitic  people  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  it 
must  be  on  account  of  their  own  indiiTerence  and  inattention. 
The  Easterns  are  themselves  awake  and  active.  Largely 
through  the  contagious  influence  of  the  American  Presbyterian 
mission,  and  the  rousing  of  a  spirit  of  competition,  the  Cath- 
olic sects  of  Syria  and  even  the  Moslems  themselves  have 
caught  the  infection  of  education  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise, 
and  all  parties  and  all  creeds  are  now  working  with  zeal  to 
spread  knowledge  among  the  people  by  means  of  the  vehicle 
of  the  Arabic  Press. 

An  abundance  of  printed  matter  implies  many  readers; 
and  the  general  diffusion  of  the  ability  to  read  implies  educa- 
tional schools.  These  schools  exist.  The  various  educa- 
tional departments  of  the  American  mission  form  but  a  small 
part  of  the  whole  system  of  instruction,  even  in  Beirut.  The 
British  Syrian  schools,  the  schools  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
those  conducted  by  the  French  and  the  Germans,  the  church 
schools  and  the  private  schools  of  the  orthodox  Greek  sect, 
those  of  the  papal  Greek,  of  the  Maronites,  the  Jesuit,  the 
Jewish,  those  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  the  Sisters  of 
Nazareth,  and  lastly  the  Rcshadiyeh,or  government  military 
schools,  and  the  Mohammedan  common  schools,  all  combine 
to  teach  the  young  Syrians  of  both  sexes  reading  and  the 
rudiments  of  grammar  and  arithmetic;  so  that  the  number  of 
those  persons  able  to  read  books  and  papers  in  their  native 
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.  language  is  constantly  multiplying,  and  a  market  is  found  for 
the  great  stock  of  printed  matter  which  is  constantly  pouring 
forth. 

Schools  of  some  kind  have  always  existed  among  Arabic- 
speaking  people.  Readers  of  the  Koran  have  never  been- 
wanting  since  the  days  of  the  Prophet;  and  instruction,  pri- 
vate or  public,  sufficient  to  enablethe  Moslems  to  read  their 
sacred  book,  the  only  one  that  most  of  then!  had  a  chance  of 
reading,  and  that  too  in  manuscript  form,  has  always  been 
furnished.  Until  recently  this  has  been  the  substance  of  what 
has  been  taught  to  boys  exclusively.  Of  course  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Al  Azhar  and  some  others,  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic, 
the  "Traditions,"  have  been  taught  with  great  thoroughness, 
to  the  neglect  of  natural  science  and  all  other  practical  branches 
Now,  however,  in  the  mission  schools,  to  which,  to  a  consid- 
erable extent,  even  the  Moslems  send  their  children  for  the 
sake  of  a  secular  education  alone,  and  in  the  government 
schools,  mathematics  and  natural  science  form  a  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  study.  A  good  many  Arab  youth  are  conse- 
quently, from  their  instruction  in  the  native  schools,  quite 
well  informed  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography;  while  the 
graduates  of  the  mission  schools  and  colleges  pass  as  good 
examinations,  and  in  as  great  a  variety  of  subjects,  as  do  the 
youth  of  this  country  who  have  received  their  instruction  in 
our  high  schools  and  academies.  Even  the  conservative  stu- 
dents in  the  Mohammedan  universities  are  now  craving  mod- 
ern science  as  a  part  of  their  course  of  study.  Some  educated 
Syrians  who  have  come  to  the  United  States,  to  visit  or  to 
reside,  are  not  only  accomplished  in  the  knowledge  of  their 
own  language  and  literature,  but  are,  to  all  appearances,  as 
well  educated  in  subjects  of  academic  instruction  as  American 
youth.  They  speak  and  write  English  with  nearly  as  much 
propriety,  as  much  freedom  from  faulty  spelling  and  erroneous 
construction,  as  do  the  most  accomplished  graduates  of  our 
own  high  schools  and  colleges. 
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The  wide-awake  Arabic  weekly  newspaper  published  in 
New  York  City,  and  called  Kawkab  America,  or  Star  of 
America^  is  edited  and  issued  by  two  Syrians,  both  accom- 
plished scholars  in  English.  It  keeps  abreast  of  the  news  of 
the  day  in  this  country  and  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Xhe  variety  of  its  articles  on  subjects  political,  local,  social^ 
historical,  scientific,  and  literary,  shows  the  bright  intelligence 
and  excellent  judgment  of  its  learned  editors.  Although  issued 
more  particularly  for  the  information  of  the  Arabic-speaking 
people  in  this  country,  of  whom  there  are  now  many  thou- 
sands, it  is  equally  edifying  to  the  few  but  gradually  increasing 
number  of  American  students  in  this  Semitic  language. 

With  all  this  wealth  of  Arabic  literature,  of  which  so 
njany  examples  have  been  cited  as  the  products  of  the  presses 
of  Syria  and  elsewhere,  which  presses  were  first  established 
by  the  leading  members  of  the  American  Protestant  mission,, 
whence  all  the  other  presses  drew  their  own  enterprise  and 
energy,  is  there  any  need  of  answering  the  inquiry  put  by  cer- 
tain  captious  individuals:  "Are  the  missionaries  doing  any 
good*'.^  To  say  nothing  of  the  oral  instructions,  and  the 
preaching  of  the  missionaries  for  the  sake  of  imparting  useful 
knowledge  and  wholesome  precepts  of  religion  and  morality, 
is  there  any  need  of  asking  if  the  teaching  of  thousands  of 
children  to  read  in  their  native  tongue;  the  furnishing  of 
printed  Bibles  and  other  religious  books,  educational  works 
in  all  departments  in  which  the  human  mind  seeks  and  enjoys 
information,  with  translations  from  other  languages  of  some 
of  the  best  literature;  if  awakening  the  Orientals  from  their 
slumber  and  apathy  of  ages,  and  giving  them  an  impulse  to 
achieve  something  themselves  in  bringing  out  the  long-buried 
literary  treasures  of  their  own  classic  writers  in  the  golden  age 
of  Arabic  literature;  if  all  this  work  by  them  is  not  doing 
good,  and  entitling  them  to  be  regarded  as  real  benefactors  of 
mankind .?  But  the  labors  of  the  missionaries  have  never  been 
limited  to  teaching,  preaching,  and  general  philanthropic  work. 
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They  have  been  extended  to  the  making  of  geographical, 
geological,  archaeological,  linguistic,  philological,  ethnolog- 
ical, and  other  scientific  investigations  and  explorations,  in 
which  they  have  often  been  the  pioneers;  and  in  every  case 
the  results  of  their  studies,  when  presented  to  the  world,  have 
been  to  the  great  benefit  of  scholars  and  to  the  increase  of 
knowledge  among  men.  The  journals  of  the  various  mission- 
ary societies,  as  well  as  those  of  many  scientific  and  literary 
bodies,  abound  in  articles  prepared  by  missionaries,  which 
articles  are  calculated  to  increa3e  the  stock  of  useful  knowl- 
edge. There  is  not  a  so-called  heathen  land  where  the  first 
efforts  for  the  welfare  of  its  people  and  for  the  world  at  large 
have  not  originated  with  the  missionaries. 

There  is  no  space  here  to  discuss  the  criticisms,  mostly 
extremely  puerile,  made  through  the  columns  of  the  Kawkah 
America,  some  months  ago,  by  certain  native  Syrians,  now, 
or  at  the  time,  resident  in  this  country,  upon  the  character 
and  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  American  mission  at  Beirut. 
These  critics  are  themselves  the  products  of  the  mission,  and 
are  indebted  to  the  instructions  obtained  in  the  mission  schools 
for  whatever  success  they  may  have  obtained  in  life.  The  ques- 
tions proposed  in  this  discussion  were:  "  In  what  respect  do 
the  Syrians  consider  the  presence  of  the  American  missionaries 
in  Syria  at  the  present  time.^  Is  it  beneficial  or  not.^  What 
position  do  the  missionaries  occupy  in  the  estimation  of 
Syrian  people.? "  The  superficial  criticisms  made  by  most  of 
these  dissatisfied  persons  could,  many  of  them,  with  as  much 
propriety  be  made  against  the  whole  class  of  clergymen,  teach- 
ers, and  professional  men  generally  in  this  country.  Every 
reasonable  mind  could  at  once  perceive  the  weakness  of  the 
charges  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  missionaries.  Notwithstanding 
any  faults  of  method  and  deficiencies  in  execution,  the  great 
fact  is  conspicuous  that  the  missionaries,  by  preaching  and 
teaching,  by  religious  and  educational  books  issued  from  their 
industrious  press,  have  been  the  means  of  enlightening,  re- 
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generating,  elevating,  and  purifying  many  thousands  of  the 
benighted  and  degraded  people  of  Syria. 

Isaac  Taylor  speaks  at  random  when  he  says:  "  It  would 
be  better  if  all  the  missionaries  in  Eastern  countries  were  with- 
drawn and  the  work  entrusted  to  the  natives,  because  these 
missionaries  do  not  attain  the  result  they  claim  and  which  is 
desired." 

These  views,  if  adopted,  woulcj  cause  the  whole  mission 
work  to  decline  in  amount  and  quality:  for  without  the  im- 
petus of  Western  energy  to  keep  up  the  means  of  instruction, 
the  people  would  eventually  relapse  into  the  condition  of 
ignorance  in  which  they  were  first  found,  and  from  which  they 
had  then  no  power  to  extricate  themselves  unaided.  In  that 
condition  help  came  from  the  West,  and  the  labors  of  these 
loving  and  faithful  friends  have  brought  about  most  grand 
and  cheering  results.  It  is  a  common  and  an  easy  thing  for 
one  to  be  unappreciative  of  benefits  received  and  to  be  un- 
grateful to  those  who  have  conferred  them. 

It  may  be  true  that  there  is  no  more  successful  way  of 
making  an  enemy  of  a  person  than  to  do  him  a  favor;  but 
those  who  are  not  in  any  way  dependent  upon  the  help  of 
others,  and  those  who  have  not  received  direct  benefits  from 
them,  are  better  qualified  to  form  a  correct  judgment  as  to 
the  value  of  services  rendered;  and  the  verdict  of  all  such  will 
be  that  the  greatest  benefit  ever  conferred  upon  the  people  of 
Syria  is  the  establishment  and  the  operation  of  the  American- 
mission  Arabic  Press. 


VOL.  LI.  NO.  202. 
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ARTICLE     VII. 

A  CENTURY   OF   FOREIGN   MISSIONS   IN   INDIA. 

BY  THE  REV.   DELAVAN   L.    LEONARD,   OBERLIN,  OHIO. 

The  missionary  history  of  this  greatest  of  mission  fields 
divides  naturally  into  three  portions.  The  first  includes  what- 
ever was  undertaken  for  the  gospel  before  the  advent  of  Wil- 
liam Carey,  just  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  may  be  termed  the 
period  of  preparation,  or  of  waiting  for  the  fulness  of  times 
to  appear.  The  second  was  the  period  of  exploring  and  pio- 
neering, of  experiment  and  laying  of  foundations,  and  closed 
in  1 858  with  the  dissolution  of  the  East  India  Company.  The 
third  extends  to  the  present  hour,  and  is  the  brief  day  of  en- 
largement on  every  side,  of  vigorous  and  thorough  aggressive 
work,  and  of  reaping  the  first  fruits  of  the  blessed  harvest. 

PREPARATION. 

No  violence  is  done  to  the  facts  in  the  case  by  affirming 
that  the  evangelization  of  India  had  its  beginning  only  a  cen- 
tury ago.  For  not  until  then  did  forces  begin  to  operate, 
which  ever  since  have  been  working  without  interruption,  with 
conquering  might  steadily  increasing.  All  antecedent  attempts 
were  at  the  best  but  premature  and  isolated,  and  so  unfruit- 
ful. After  running  their  course  for  a  limited  time  a  serious 
decline  set  in,  from  which  there  was  no  recovery.  But  more 
especially,  no  vital  connection  can  be  traced  between  them 
and  the  missionary  movements  of  to-day.  Nevertheless,  to 
find  the  date  when  Christianity  was  first  proclaimed  in  the 
land  of  the  Hindus,  we  must  needs  go  far  back  towards  the 
early  days  of  the  church.     When,  or  by  whom,  this  was  done, 
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none  can  say,  though  tradition  affirms  that  it  was  by  one  of 
the  apostles,  and  others  suggest  the  Nestorians  as  more  likely. 
But  at  an  early  day  numerous  converts  were  made  and  gath- 
ered into  organizations  in  Southern  India,  upon  the  Malabar 
coast,  and  though  later  they  became  exceedingly  corrupt  in 
doctrine  and  life,  and  thus  lost  entirely  the  ability  and  dispo- 
sition to  make  further  encroachments  upon  the  realms  of 
heathendom,  still  they  have  maintained  their  existence  to  the 
present,  and  now  number  some  two  hundred  thousand. 

The  second  assault  on  this  mighty  stronghold  of  Satan 
was  made  about  a  thousand  years  later,  when  the  Portuguese 
were  powerful  in  the  East  Indies,  with  the  truly  apostolic 
labors  of  Xavier  (1541-49)  as  the  most  notable  passage. 
From  Goa  as  a  centre  he  went  out,  preaching  and  baptizing, 
in  all  directions,  gathering  proselytes  by  the  ten  thousand. 
But,  during  the  century  following,  the  Dutch  and  English  en- 
tered into  competition  for  the  trade  of  the  Orient  with  a  de- 
termination and  prowess  which  the  Portuguese  could  not  at 
all  resist,  and  for  this,  and  other  reasons,  the  Catholic  missions 
in  India  fell  into  a  decay  which  continued  until  times  quite 
recent.  The  chief  cause  of  failure  is  found  in  the  defective 
character  of  the  evangelization.  A  criminal  compromise  was 
made  with  idolatry,  superstition,  and  even  with  caste.  No 
effort  was  made  to  educate  or  enlighten  the  people,  conver- 
sion was  but  superficial,  a  mere  veneer  or  varnish.  So  it  is 
no  wonder  that  nothing  of  much  value  came  of  this  preten- 
tious attempt  to  conquer  India  for  the  Cross. 

Incomparably  better  was  the  third  undertaking  for  the 
redemption  of  this  vast  peninsula  of  Southern  Asia.  The 
Danish-Halle  mission,  launched  in  1705,  with  King  Frederick 
IV.  of  Denmark  as  royal  nursing-father  to  supply  the  bulk  of 
the  funds  required,  was  Lutheran  in  name,  though  held  in 
light  esteem  by  that  church.  The  toilers  were  almost  wholly 
German,  and  were  supplied  by  the  pietistic  school  of  Francke, 
with  Ziegenbalg  and  Plutscho  as  pioneers,  and  the  most  gifted 
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and  fervid  Schwartz  among  their  successors.  The  Danish 
colony  of  Tranquebar,  on  the  Coromandel  coast  below  Madras, 
was  the  honored  seat  of  the  mission,  while  work  was  carried 
on  as  far  back  towards  the  interior  as  Trichinopoly  and  Tan- 
jore.  Schwartz  survived  until  Carey  had  been  in  Bengal  for 
five  years,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  all  not  less  than  forty 
thousand  converts  were  made.  But  in  this  case,  also,  on  ac- 
count of  frequent  wars,  because  of  defective  missionary  meth- 
ods, notably  because  caste  was  tolerated,  and  because  of  rank 
rationalism  in  the  churches  at  home,  after  a  period  of  vigor- 
ous growth  there  ensued  a  falling  away,  which  ended  in  prac- 
tical failure.  And  this  mission  led  directly  to  nothing  larger 
and  better  than  itself. 

The  bulk  of  the  substantial  and  lasting  results  wrought 
thus  far  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  among  the  Hindus  is  to 
be  looked  for  outside  of  the  missionary  sphere,  and  even  out- 
side the  realm  of  religion.  For,  meantime,  other  changes  of 
greatest  significance  had  been  in  progress  in  the  political  condi- 
tions of  the  country.  The  Mogul  Empire  had  fallen  to  pieces, 
and  out  of  a  long  and  fierce  struggle  for  supremacy  between 
the«  Portuguese,  Dutch,  French,  and  English,  the  English 
had  come  triumphant,  and  were  left  to  do  what  they  would 
with  India  without  a  European  rival.  And  from  the  provi- 
dential presence  and  power  of  the  East  India  Company  came 
incidentally  a  religious  movement,  which  had  a  bearing  direct 
and  most  important  upon  the  new  epoch  now  about  to  open. 
And  this  is  almost  the  only  vital  connection  which  can  be 
traced  between  the  first  missionary  period  and  the  second. 
Quite  prominent  among  the  officials,  or  servants,  of  the  com- 
pany in  Bengal  were  such  earnest  Christian  men  as  Grant, 
the  Udneys,  and  Rev.  David  Brown,  who  had  become  solici- 
tous for  the  salvation  of  the  heathen  masses  about  them,  had 
done  what  they  could  with  money  and  personal  effort  to  com- 
pass this  end,  and  in  addition  had  devised  a  comprehensive 
scheme  whereby,  under  Act  of  Parliament,  the  Established 
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Church  should  be  set  up  on  Indian  soil,  with  bishops,  chap- 
lains, and  all  the  rest;  and  so  the  gospel  should  be  intro- 
duced and  carried  forward  to  the  overthrow  of  idolatry  and 
every  false  religion.  The  motive  was  of  the  very  best,  and 
the  project  was  in  accord  with  the  highest  wisdom  of  former 
days,  but  yet  it  stood  also  for  ideas  which  were  destined  soon 
to  pass  away  forever.  Fortunately,  therefore,  the  undertaking 
came  to  grief,  and  the  immediate  result  to  all  appearance  was 
only  damaging  and  disastrous.  The  struggle  over  the  matter 
in  Parliament  was  bitter  in  the  extreme;  for  the  magnates  of 
the  Company  regarded  with  horror  and  dismay  the  possibility 
of  having  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament  diffused  abroad 
among  the  inhabitants  of  their  domain,  and  resorted  to  all 
manner  of  devices  to  prevent  so  dreadful  a  consummation. 
Now  it  was  that,  as  never  before,  they  undertook  to  make  it 
practically  impossible  for  the  heralds  of  the  cross  to  utter  their 
message  in  the  ears  of  Hmdus  and  Mohammedans.  What 
depths  of  ill  feeling  were  excited  will  be  seen  by  a  reference 
to  the  absurd  and  scurrilous  diatribes  of  Rev.  Sydney  Smith 
in  the  Edinburgh  Reineiv^  which  were  penned  as  late  as  1 808. 
But  another  and  very  different  outcome  of  the  same  at- 
tempt remains  to  be  mentioned.  John  Thomas,  a  surgeon 
in  the  employ  of  the  Company,  belonged  to  the  same  Chris- 
tian circle  in  Calcutta,  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability  had  done 
the  work  of  an  evangelist  to  the  perishing.  Just  in  the  very 
nick  of  time,  as  it  proved,  he  returned  to  England  to  secure 
fellow-laborers,  and  an  increase  of  means.  The  Baptists  had 
just  organized  their  society ,  Carey  had  offered  to  lead  in  going 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  only  stipulating  that  some  one  should 
be  fgund  to  be  his  companion.  Thomas  was  heard  of,  and 
was  sent  for.  He  was  found  ready  and  eager  to  enlist  under 
the  society,  if  India  were  to  be  chosen  as  the  field  for  effort. 
Carey  had  had  his  eyes  fixed  for  years  upon  the  South  Seas 
instead,  and  on  Tahiti  in  particular, but  now  of  a  sudden  heard 
a  distinct  call  to  direct  his  steps  towards  the  millions  of  the 
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benighted  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  And  this  change  of 
direction  was  of  the  greatest  moment  to  missions  in  all  the 
world.  Thomas  was  a  weak  man  in  many  respects,  and  at 
some  points  was  worse  than  worthless  as  a  missionary;  but 
yet,  since  without  the  playing  of  his  part  Carey  would  never 
have  set  foot  between  the  Himalayas  and  Cape  Comorin,  and, 
moreover,  since  it  was  given  to  him  through  his  surgical  skill 
to  lead  Krishna  Pal,  the  first  Hindu  convert,  to  repentance 
and  faith,  his  name  must  be  placed  among  those  who  have 
been  prominent  in  furthering  the  redemption  of  India. 

PIONEERING. 

We  enter  now  the  second  period  of  missionary  history. 
It  was  on  the  nth  of  November,  1793,  that  Indian  missions 
were  born;  that  is,  when  Carey  stepped  on  shore  in  Calcutta; 
though  a  feeble  and  perilous  infancy  was  destined  to  last  for 
many  years,  even  through  the  entire  four  decades  which  re- 
mained for  earthly  toil  to  the  great  pioneer.  The  uncompro- 
mising and  boundless  opposition  of  the  East  India  Company 
must  be  crushed  out  by  Christian  public  sentiment  in  Great 
Britain.  And  British  influence  must  have  time  to  spread  yet 
further,  and  to  strengthen  itself,  over  gfreat  areas  stretching 
out  from  Bombay  and  Madras  as  centres,  and  from  the  lower 
Ganges  far  towards  the  Khyber  Pass,  including  Oude,  the 
Northwestern  Provinces,  the  Punjab  and  Scinde,  with  much  of 
Burmah  also  on  the  east,  while  the  native  states  as  well  are 
tamed  and  taught  good  behavior.  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings 
have  already  performed  royal  service  in  this  direction  (the 
Lord  our  God  here,  as  so  often  in  history,  making  the  wrath 
of  man  to  praise  him),  and  other  chieftains  are  to  follow,  like 
CornwalHs,  and  Hastings,  and  Wellesley,  and  Bentinck,  and 
Dalhousie,  working  together  to  lay  the  broad  and  deep  founda- 
tions of  a  civil  structure,  vast,  beautiful,  and  enduring. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  during  a  large  portion  of 
this  period  Christianity  was  a  contraband  article,  was  forbidden 
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to  enter,  if  introduced  was  smuggled  in,  while  missionaries 
were  "interlopers,"  liable  to  expulsion  without  ceremony, 
and  the  advent  of  "a  troop  of  devils"  was  more  welcome. 
And  this,  while  all  the  abominations  of  heathenism  were  coun- 
tenanced, abetted,  even  honored,  suttee  and  Juggernaut  not 
excepted !  All  his  life  Carey  felt  constrained  to  shelter  him- 
self in  Serampore  under  the  Danish  flag.  The  first  American 
missionaries  were  ordered  to  return  immediately,  found  no 
abiding  place  for  long  months,  or  crossed  over  to  Ceylon  to 
which  the  persecutor's  power  did  not  extend;  while  Judson, 
refused  permission  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  Hindus,  by 
way  of  the  Isle  of  France  and  Madras,  was  constrained  to  lo- 
cate in  Burmah,  whose  government  fortunately  was  then 
purely  pagan.  But  in  those  days  primeval  the  bulk  of  the 
peninsula  was  yet  under  the  rule  of  native  princes,  and  no  en- 
trance was  made  into  their  dominions  until  the  Irish  Presby- 
terians began  work  in  Kathiawar  in  1 84 1 .  In  1 8 1 3 ,  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  British  missionaries  were  allowed  to  evangelize 
and  to  establish  schools,  and  in  1833,  throughout  all  the  ter- 
ritory which  had  been  annexed  to  the  British  domain,  Chris- 
tianity began  to  have  free  course.  This  occurred,  however, 
only  a  year  before  Carey  died.  Extensive  and  bloody  wars 
were  frequent,  and  greatly  hindered  the  progress  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  like  the  two  against  the  freebooters  of  the  pow- 
erful Marathi  confederacy,  two  which  ended  in  the  utter  over- 
throw of  the  Sikhs,  and  two  also  required  to  chastise  the 
arrogance  and  impudence  of  the  Burmese  tyrant.  All  this 
must  needs  be  endured  in  addition  to  such  legitimate  difli- 
•culties  and  discouragements  as  were  found  in  the  Hindu  con- 
stitution, and  in  the  various  false  religions  of  the  land. 

But  notwithstanding  these  multitudinous  and  manifold 
obstacles,  this  introductory  period  witnessed  advances  really 
remarkable.  An  English  legal  code  and  judicial  system  were 
introduced,  and  a  system  of  public  education.  The  Sanscrit 
and  Oriental  learning  were  thrust  from  the  seat  of  honor, 
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while  the  Anglo-  Saxon  speech  and  Western  science  were  ex- 
alted to  the  vacant  place.  In  1829  from  Scotland  came  Duflf 
and  Wilson,  two  of  the  world's  great  Christian  educators.  The 
construction  of  public  works  of  all  sorts,  like  metalled  high- 
ways and  railroads  connecting  the  great  cities,  irrigating  canals, 
etc.,  etc.,  was  commenced  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  their 
importance  and  the  size  of  the  peninsula. 

As  we  have  seen,  for  twenty  years  after  Carey's  advent 
the  gospel  was  excluded  from  India  by  law.  In  spite  of  the 
prohibition,  the  London  Society  sent  in  a  representative  in 
1798,  and  added  a  reinforcement  in  1806,  with  others  follow- 
ing later.  In  181 2  the  American  Board  were  venturesome 
enough  to  dispatch  five  men  to  Calcutta,  who  after  the  most 
trying  embarrassment  of  long  uncertainty,  coupled  with  the 
utmost  of  protest  and  persistence  on  their  part,  finally  fixed 
themselves  in  Bombay,  Ceylon,  and  Rangoon.  After  the  par- 
tial repeal  of  the  prohibition,  in  18 13,  the  two  English  Church 
Societies  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  the  Wesleyans  about 
the  same  time,  while  after  the  country  was  thrown  open,  and 
missionaries  could  without  molestation  from  the  authorities 
freely  preach  and  teach  the  things  of  the  kingdom,  other  Amer- 
ican organizations  joined  forces  with  their  predecessors,  as 
also  two  in  Scotland,  and  three  in  Germany.  At  the  close  of 
this  period  the  societies  engaged  numbered  just  about  two- 
score,  and,  scattered  here  and  there  over  the  three  presiden- 
cies, upwards  of  250  stations  had  been  occupied.  The  statis- 
tics published  in  185 1  report  373  ordained  missionaries  (no 
account  was  taken  as  yet  of  women),  29  ordained  natives,  and 
551  other  native  helpers.  The  churches  contained  17,306 
members,  the  schools  77,850  pupils,  and  the  native  Christians 
were  estimated  at  102,95 1 .  This,  just  a  half-century  after  the 
baptism  of  the  first  convert.  In  reckoning  up  results,  of 
course,  we  must  not  forget  the  mastery  of  the  many  languages 
and  the  rendering  into  them  of  the  Scriptures  and  other  books,. 
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and  the  performance  of  a  vast  amount  of  other  preliminary 
and  fundamental  work. 

ENLARGEMENT. 

The  third  period  in  the  annals  of  missions  in  India  opened 
with  a  political  and  social  upheaval  which  threatened  British 
rule,  and  Christianity  itself,  with  utter  overthrow  and  extinc- 
tion. For  months  throughout  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ganges 
wholesale  mutiny  ran  wild  riot,  accompanied  with  a  dreadful 
massacre  of  English  men,  women,  and  children,  not  a  few 
missionaries  included.  The  moral  shock  was  terrible  at  first, 
while  its  results  were  only  evil;  but  out  of  it,  as  we  now  can 
easily  perceive,  issued  consequences  of  greatest  import  to 
Christianity.  Among  the  rest,  in  the  cataclysm  the  East  India 
Company  sunk  out  of  sight,  never  again  to  appear,  while  Par- 
liament entered  into  direct  control  of  Indian  affairs,  a  radical 
transformation  which  reached  its  culmination  later  when  Vic- 
toria was  crowned  Empress  of  this  immense  Oriental  realm. 
Further,  by  crushing  out  the  Mutiny,  and  taking  such  almost 
pitiless  vengeance  upon  the  guilty  actors,  the  grip  of  British 
authority  and  influence  was  immeasurably  strengthened.  But 
best  of  all,  the  conscience  of  Christians  in  the  United  Kingdom 
was  wondrously  quickened.  At  first  only  stunned  and  ap- 
palled by  the  exhibitions  of  devilish  depravity  in  Hindu  and 
Mohammedan  alike,  they  next  realized,  as  never  before,  the 
imperative  need  of  carrying  the  gospel  to  these  millions.  And 
then  arose  the  solemn  conviction.  We  have  been  verily  guilty 
of  neglect  as  touching  these  our  brothers  in  brown,  in  that 
we  have  so  long  withheld  from  them  the  word  of  life.  So 
that  a  marked  quickening  of  missionary  zeal  and  effort  ensued. 
Though  only  five  and  thirty  years,  but  the  space  of  a  single 
generation,  have  passed  since,  an  increase  more  than  three- 
fold has  come  to  the  number  of  societies  engaged,  with  a 
proportionate  increase  of  money  contributions  and  of  toilers. 

Already  the  grossest  enormities  of  Hinduism,  like  thug- 
gism,  dacoity,  suttee,  human  sacrifice,  infanticide,  and  hook- 
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swinging,  had  been  repressed  by  the  strong  arm  of  law;  but 
now  the  paramount  Government,  though  strictly  neutral  in 
its  attitude  towards  all  religions,  and  within  certain  large  lim- 
its allowing  liberty  to  the  adherents  of  every  faith,  is  also  in 
generous  and  hearty  sympathy  and  co-operation  with  evan- 
gelization in  all  its  phases.  By  the  same  cogent  influence  the 
native  rulers  in  the  semi-independent  states  are  instructed  in 
the  policy  of  religious  toleration.  The  system  of  public  works 
of  all  kinds  has  been  steadily  carried  forward  toward  comple- 
tion. Education  is  fostered  with  greatest  care  and  solicitude, 
while  hospitals  and  dispensaries  are  multiplied.  Then,  too, 
missionary  labor  has  taken  on  many  new  and  most  valuable 
phases.  In  colleges,  theological  seminaries,  and  training- 
schools  of  various  kinds,  the  natives  are  fitted  to  take  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  conversion  of  their  countrymen.  It  has  been 
discovered  that  the  presence  and  co-operation  of  womankind 
are  indispensable  in  almost  every  sphere  of  toil,  but  most  of 
all  in  zenana  visiting,  and  the  medical  care  of  their  own  sex. 
Nearly  eight  hundred  American  and  European  women  arc 
now  expending  their  consecrated  energies  upon  this  field,  and 
Hindu  women  to  the  number  of  almost  thirty-three  hundred. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that,  since  1858,  progress  has 
been  solid  and  substantial  all  along  the  line,  while  at  certain 
points  the  gains  have  been  astonishing. 

Perhaps  the  famous  mass  movements  are  most  charac- 
teristic, and  most  significant,  in  which  whole  villages,  and 
groups  of  villages,  by  a  common  impulse  cut  loose  from  the 
worship  of  idols,  and  take  long  strides  towards  Christianity 
by  putting  themselves  and  their  children  under  the  influence 
and  instruction  of  the  missionaries.  This  strange  process  of 
wholesale  turning  to  the  Lord  showed  itself  first  somewhat 
early  in  the  century  in  Travancore  and  Tinnevelly  in  South 
India,  in  the  missions  of  the  London  and  Church  Societies. 
Then  Gossner's  mission  among  the  Khols  in  Central  India 
made  converts  by  the  thousand,  in  the  same  startling  fashion. 
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After  the  famine  of  1877  the  Baptists  had  a  similar  experience 
among  the  Telugus.  Though  at  the  end  of  thirty  years  of 
toil  only  twenty-five  converts  could  be  mustered,  then  of  a 
sudden  a  multitude  began  to  press  into  the  kingdom,  so  that 
after  a  rigid  examination  2,222  were  baptized  in  a  single  day, 
and  8,691  within  six  weeks,  while  the  harvest  of  souls  has 
continued  to  this  day,  and  the  churches  contain  almost  50,000. 
The  latest  example  of  all  is  the  American  Methodist  mission 
in  the  Northwestern  Provinces,  where  month  after  month  the 
baptisms  have  been  averaging  i  ,000,  while  the  fruitful  Karen 
field  in  Burmah  may  also  well  be  named  in  this  connection. 

Let  these  few  figures  sum  up,  as  well  as  such  figures  can, 
the  tangible  results  achieved  after  lOO  years  from  Carey's  ad- 
vent, 80  years  after  British  missionaries  began  to  be  tolerated 
upon  British  soil,  60  years  after  India,  so  far  at  least  as  wholly 
under  British  rule,  was  made  accessible  to  the  heralds  of  the 
cross  of  every  name,  and  only  35  years  after  the  Mutiny  gave 
the  final  impulse  towards  evangelizing  efforts  upon  an  impos- 
ing scale.  According  to  the  tables  of  statistics  carefully  pre- 
pared for  the  Bombay  Conference,  supplemented  somewhat 
from  other  reliable  sources,  the  missionaries  in  India  number 
860,  the  women  associated  with  them  700,  the  ordained  na- 
tives 800,  and  the  other  native  helpers  of  both  sexes  12,000. 
The  6,700  mission  schools  give  instruction  to  300,000  chil- 
dren, there  are  225,000  communicants  gathered  into  some 
1, 600  churches,  and  the  estimated  number  of  adherents  (native 
Christians)  is  a  little  less  than  700,000.  The  following  table 
will  show  the  rate  of  progress: — 

i8si.       1861.       1871.       1881.       1891. 

Ordained  missionaries 373  537  548  658  857 

Women  (not  including  wives) .  423  541  711 

Ordained  natives 29  185  381  674  797 

Other  native  helpers 55 1  1 ,779  4,822  7f333  8,491 

Native  helpers,  female 967  1,944  3*278 

Churches  or  congregations....        310  867  2,972  4)538  5>76o 

Communicants I7t306  47,274  78,4-^4  145,097  223,941 

Adherents 102,951  213,370  318,363  528,590  671,285 

Pupils  in  mission  schools 771850  94,899  142,952  234,759  295,000 
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Such  are  the  results  already  achieved.  We  will  now 
briefly  consider  what  remains  to  be  done,  and  discuss  the  out- 
look for  the  future  of  Indian  evangelization.  No  doubt,  the 
most  impressive,  not  to  say  oppressive,  consideration  is  con- 
nected with  the  almost  inconceivable  vastness  of  the  under- 
taking on  hand.  This  is  really  the  chief  stronghold  of  Satan, 
this  the  mightiest  fortress  of  heathenism  under  the  sun.  China 
follows  hard  after,  Africa  is  comparable  in  some  degree,  but, 
on  the  whole,  neither  presents  difficulties  of  such  appalling 
magnitude.  The  peninsula  itself  is  of  continental  proportions, 
containing  an  area  approaching  to  that  portion  of  the  United 
States  lying  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  equal  to  all 
Europe  with  Russia  omitted.  But  more,  the  hordes,  the 
myriads,  the  enormous  masses  of  inhabitants !  a  population 
more  than  fourfold  our  own,  far  greater  than  that  of  the  Dark 
Continent,  matching  the  European  millions  dwelling  to  the 
west  and  south  of  the  Vistula,  and  only  surpassed  by  the 
swarms  of  human  beings  which  jostle  each  other  in  the  Celes- 
tial Empire.  Added  to  this  is  the  endless  diversity  of  races, 
and  tongues,  and  civilizations,  and  religions,  and  all  mingled 
in  inextricable  confusion.  Some  three  hundred  languages  and  ^ 
dialects  are  spoken.  The  Aryan  is  found  neighbor  to  the 
Mongol,  and  with  them  dwell  scores  of  aboriginal  tribes.  To 
the  faith  of  the  Hindu  and  the  Buddhist,  is  joined  that  of  the 
Moslem,  the  Parsee,  and  numerous  forms  of  devil-worship. 
The  climate,  so  tropical,  is  most  trying  to  foreigners.  The 
dominant  race  characteristics  are  such  as  to  present  an  al- 
most unequalled  obstacle  to  the  entrance  and  sway  of  gospel 
righteousness.  The  Brahmin  is  learned  after  a  fashion,  acute, 
subtle,  crafty,  and  steeped  in  guile;  while  the  multitude,  given 
to  grossest  superstition,  are  timid  and  cringing,  forceless  and 
without  ambition,  ignorant  and  poverty-stricken  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  revel  in  filth  both  physical  and  moral.  According 
to  the  census  of  1891,  out  of  a  population  of  288,000,000, 
only  11,554,000  males  and  543,500  females  are  able  to  read 
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and  write,  while  a  total  of  nearly  250,000,000  are  illiterate.' 
Omitting  the  minor  religions,  the  Buddhists  number  7, 1 3 1 ,36 1 , 
the  Mohammedans  57,321,164,  the  Hindus  207,731,727,  and 
the  Christians  of  every  name  and  grade  only  2,284,380,  and  of, 
this  insignificant  fraction  about  two-thirds  are  non-Protestant. 

Then  the  converts  hitherto  have  been  gathered  almost 
altogether  from  the  lowest  strata  of  society,  from  among  the 
lowest  of  the  low,  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  the  very  off-scour- 
ing of  the  land.  Upon  the  higher  classes  scarcely  any  im- 
pression has  been  made,  both  Islam  and  Hinduism  as  systems 
are  still  well-nigh  untouched,  and  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  population  has  yet  even  heard  the  message  of  salvation. 
Without  doubt,  caste  is  the  chief  curse  of  India,  and  presents 
the  most  invulnerable  bulwark  against  such  weapons  as  are 
wielded  by  the  Christian  warrior.  And  finally,  not  only  have 
the  Bible,  and  intelligence,  and  Western  civilization,  been  in- 
troduced into  the  land  of  the  Vedas,  but  infidel  literature  and 
scepticism  and  the  vices  of  the  Occident  have  entered  also  to 
work  mischief  serious  and  wide-spread.  And  the  Government 
is  directly  engaged  in  fostering  the  pernicious  use  of  opium 
and  alcohol.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  after  a  full  hundred 
years  of  prayer,  and  giving,  and  toil,  the  momentous  under- 
taking  to  win  India  for  Christ  has  not  yet  passed  the  intro- 
ductory stage.  The  grand  climax  of  the  struggle  lies  in  the 
unseen  future,  while  the  complete  victory  is  far  away. 

But  the  prospect  is  not,  by  any  means,  all  forbidding 
and  disheartening.  There  is  a  brighter  side,  which  is  not  to 
be  ignored.  The  mere  command,  **Go  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature,"  is  enough.  Nothing  is  too  hard  for  our  God, 
since  his  resources  are  boundless.  And  yet,  even  in  this  diffi- 
cult case,  we  are  permitted  to  add  sight  to  faith.  Suggestions 
like  these  are  pertinent,  and  in  the  aggregate  are  full  of  sig- 
nificance. Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  wide  and 
irresistible  spread  of  British  authority,  carrying  to  every  corner 
of  the  peninsula  peace,  public  order,  English  law,  the  wise 
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and  righteous  administration  of  justice,  free  speech  and  a  free 
press,  coupled  with  due.  restraint  to  all  fanaticism;  so  that 
everywhere  from  the  Indus  to  the  Irawadi,  from  the  Southern 
.  Cape  to  the  "  Home  of  Snow,"  the  gospel  may  be  preached 
and  lived  under  adequate  legal  protection.  Local  self-gov- 
ernment is  established  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  safety,  and 
the  natives  are  encouraged  to  fit  themselves  for  much  larger 
measures  of  political  activity.  In  a  spirit  truly  paternal,  the 
powers  that  be  minister  most  assiduously  to  the  material  and 
intellectual  well-being  of  the  woe-begone  masses.  Moreover, 
the  bulk  of  Britons  in  high  official  station  devote  themselves 
with  singular  devotion  and  energy  to  the  tremendous  task  of 
reducing  current  evils  to  a  minimum,  while  securing  for  the 
subject  class  the  utmost  of  substantial  benefit,  while  many  of 
these  representatives  of  a  great  Christian  power,  in  both  char- 
acter and  life,  are  worthy  exponents  of  New  Testament  piety 
and  philanthropy.  In  the  long  run  the  daily  spectacle,  in 
every  considerable  community,  of  Anglo-Saxon  vigor  and  in- 
telligence and  skill,  coupled  with  truth-telling,  sincerity,  and 
downright,  open,  honesty,  will  make  mightily  for  the  moral 
redemption  of  the  millions. 

Much  of  the  work  hitherto  accomplished  was  preliminary 
in  its  nature,  cost  an  immense  expenditure  of  time  and  nervous 
force,  but  has  been  done  once  for  all,  and  from  it  missionaries 
in  the  future  can  turn  to  more  direct  efforts  for  evangelization. 
The  Scriptures  are  published  in  all  the  principal  languages,  as 
well  as  an  extensive  Christian  literature,  and  school  books  in 
great  variety.  In  the  educational  institutions  of  various  grades 
natives  by  the  thousand  are  trained  for  Christian  activity,  and 
by  the  hundred  thousand  to  a  mastery  of  the  fundamentals 
of  a  worthy  and  useful  life.  Medical  missions  carry  soothing 
and  healing  to  multitudes,  and  at  the  same  time  supply  con- 
vincing arguments  for  the  truth  and  supreme  excellence  of 
Christianity,  while  also  operating  with  irresistible  force  to 
break  down  prejudice,  to  excite  interest,  and  to  lead  to  con- 
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viction  and  acceptance  of  the  truth.  The  surpassing  value  of 
zenana  work  has  been  established.  A  century  has  thus  been 
largely  consumed  in  spying  out  the  land,  in  trying  experi- 
ments, and  fashioning  the  instrumentalities  required  for  meet- 
ing the  peculiar  difficulties  discovered. 

And,  if  the  question  is  asked,  why  so  little  has  been  ac- 
complished, no  small  part  of  the  reply  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
so  little  has  been  attempted,  the  number  of  toilers  has  been 
so  painfully  and  absurdly  small.  In  India  to-day  is  found 
about  one  missionary  to  more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
Mohammedans  and  heathen,  or  three  to  one  million,  a  **  sup- 
ply **  which  is  at  the  rate  of  less  than  fifteen  ministers  to  the 
city  of  London,  or  some  two  hundred  to  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  instead  of  our  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  clergymen.  Only  scandalous  **  playing  at  missions," 
indeed.  In  proportion  to  the  amount  of  labor  bestowed,  the 
harvest  is  far  greater  than  is  gathered  in  the  most  favored  of 
Christian  lands.  Or,  if  we  are  reminded  with  a  sceptical 
sneer  that  "the  rulers  and  the  Pharisees  have  not  believed" 
on  Jesus,  that  "not  many  wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many 
mighty,  not  many  noble"  have  been  called,  this  fact  is  not 
without  analogy  elsewhere  in  Christian  history.  Sometimes 
the  gospel  has  found  a  lodgment  first  in  the  higher  levels  of 
society,  as  in  Japan  among  the  samurai^  only  one  grade  be- 
neath the  nobility.  In  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific  and 
elsewhere,  the  chiefs  led  the  way  to  a  profession  of  godliness, 
and  the  people  followed.  But  usually  it  has  been  the  case 
that  the  lowly,  the  humble,  the  children  of  sorrow  and  want, 
have  been  most  accessible  to  spiritual  forces.  And  if  in  In- 
dia it  should  even  come  to  pass  that,  for  a  century  yet,  only 
pariahs,  outcastes,  the  refuse  of  society,  should  repent  and  be- 
lieve, here  alone  is  a  field  where  at  least  fifty  million  conver- 
sions are  possible.  And  besides,  if  this  immense  substratum 
of  population  were  thoroughly  leavened  with  Christian  ideas 
and  principles  and  activities;  if  these  hosts  of  the  despised  are 
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enlightened  and  uplifted;  while  the  brightest  and  most  conse- 
crated are  further  trained  to  preach  and  teach,  to  organize  and 
lead,  who  does  not  see  that  a  sublime  and  decisive  step  has 
been  taken  towards  the  transformation  of  India?  But  we  are 
not  left  to  this  as  the  only  result  probable,  or  possible.  Both 
Brahmins  and  Moslems  by  the  score,  and  hundred,  and  thou- 
sand, have  already  humbled  their  pride  to  accept  Jesus  as 
saviour,  and  have  made  to  him  a  living  sacrifice  of  their  hearts 
and  lives.  The  number  is  steadily  increasing,  and  the  wide 
diffusion  of  English  education  and  the  teaching  of  modern 
science  are  well-nigh  certain,  at  least  after  a  generation  or  two 
have  passed,  to  prepare  the  way  for  great  accessions  from  this 
source. 

Besides,  we  may  reasonably  look  forward  to,  and  confi- 
dently expect,  a  multiplication  of  the  mass  movements  to- 
wards the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Such  certainly  would  be  the 
blessed  experience,  if  missionaries  were  supplied  in  sufficient 
numbers,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Most  High  should  descend 
with  Pentecostal  power.  As  incidental  but  prophetic  signs 
of  good  times  presently  to  appear,  may  be  named  the  nervous 
fear  of  the  leaders  of  the  old  faiths  lest  their  systems  be  un- 
dermined by  Christian  forces,  which  displays  itself  in  efforts 
almost  frantic  to  withstand  the  rising  tide,  to  restore  the  past, 
willing  even,  if  need  be,  to  borrow  from  that  which  they  hate. 
Then  too,  there  is  a  noticeable  and  increasing  readiness  on  the 
part  of  all,  whether  Hindu,  Mohammedan,  or  Christian,  to 
unite  heartily  in  furthering  various  social  and  moral  reforms. 
Immorality  is  scathingly  rebuked,  the  sad  estate  of  the  out- 
caste  is  more  and  more  commiserated,  a  movement  against 
the  iniquities  of  child-marriage  has  set  in,  while  indignant 
voices  are  beginning  to  plead  in  behalf  of  the  millions  of  wid- 
ows, as  well  as  to  denounce  the  woes  which  rest  upon  the 
entire  sex. 

If  now,  after  all  the  achievements  of  a  century,  the 
churches  of  Christendom  shall  goon  in  faith  and  love  and  holy 
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zeal  to  bestow  liberally  their  gold  and  silver,  shall  send  forth 
yet  other  hundreds  of  their  choicest  sons  and  daughters  sup- 
ported by  supplication  and  thanksgiving,  and  so  the  work  of 
redemption  be  vigorously  carried  forward,  and  further  in  God*s 
own  time  and  way  some  Indian  Luther  shall  be  raised  up,  or 
even  a  score  or  two  of  lesser  men  of  truly  apostolic  gifts,  then 
idolatry  will  be  overthrown,  accursed  caste  will  melt  away 
and  disappear;  Hindus,  Moslems,  and  devil-worshippers  to- 
gether will  come  in  troops,  in  hosts,  eagerly  seeking  admis- 
sion into  the  kingdom,  and  even  in  India  Jesus  Christ  will  be 
honored  and  obeyed  as  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords. 


VOL.  LL     NO.  202. 
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ARTICLE    VIII. 

THE   ADORATION    OF    JESUS    IN    THE   APOS- 
TOLIC  AGE.i 

BY  PROFESSOR   THEODOR  ZAHN,    D.  D.,   ERLANGEN,   GERMANY,   TRANSLATED 
•    BY   PROFESSOR   C.    J.    H.    ROPES,    BANGOR  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

Among  the  great  historical  religions  of  the  world,  of 
whose  origin  and  development  we  have  a  more  or  less  definite 
knowledge,  Christianity  is  the  only  one  which  from  the  be- 
ginning has  found  the  distinctive  expression  of  its  character 
in  the  adoration  of  its  founder.  If  we  may  speak  of  a  human 
founder  of  Judaism,  and  regard  Moses  or  Abraham  as  occu- 
pying that  position,  then  no  proof  is  needed  that  the  Jewish 
nation  never  at  any  period  of  its  long  career  felt  tempted  to 
honor  and  adore  as  divine  beings  those  great  figures  of  its 
distant  past.  Not  against  such  deification  of  men,  but  against 
the  polytheism  and  idolatry  of  the  heathen  among  whom 
Israel  dwelt,  was  directed  the  exhortation  "Hear,  O  Israel: 
the  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord."  This  became  most  promi- 
nent as  the  fundamental  creed  of  Judaism,  when  a  part  of  the 
nation  had  acknowledged  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  prayed 
to  the  Crucified  One  as  the  Lord  enthroned  in  heaven.  One 
of  the  most  serious  reproaches  made  against  this  heresy  from 
Judaism,  was  that  it  acknowledged  two  rulers  in  heaven.* 

1  [This  is  the  first  essay  in  a  volume  just  published,  entitled,  **Skizzen  aus 
dem  Leben  der  alten  Kirche."] 

*  Not  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  an  incomprehensible  mystery, 
but  against  the  exaltation  of  the  man  Jesus  to  divine  dignity,  was  the  polemic 
of  the  rabbins  directed,  in  opposition  to  the  Jewish  Christians  in  Palestine. 
(Cf.  Weber,  System  der  altsynagogalen  Theologie,  p.  148:  Laible,  Jesus 
Christusim  Thalmud,  p.  48  f.)  In  the  dialogue  of  Justin  with  the  Jew,  Try 
pho,  all  turns  in  this  connection  only  on  the  question  whether  Jesus  is  a  God  to 
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The  Rabbi  Akiba,one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Christianity, 
is  said  to  have  breathed  out  his  life,  as  a  martyr  of  Judaism, 
with  the  word  "One." 

The  confession  of  Islam,  of  faith  in  the  One  God,  and  in 
Mohammed  as  his  prophet,  was  also  primarily  directed  against 
heathen  polytheism;  and  yet  it  was  from  the  beginning  held 
in  antagonism  to  the  supposed  deification  of  a  man  on  the 
part  of  the  Christians.  When,  in  the  course  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  contact  of  Christian  nations  with  Mohammedan  and 
Jewish  culture  had  ceased  to  be  exclusively  hostile,  it  became 
customary,  from  very  different  points  of  view,  and  in  very 
different  connections,  to  class  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam 
together,  as  the  three  monotheistic  religions,  on  which  de- 
pended the  development  of  the  world's  civilization.  Even 
Lessing  in  his  "Nathan"  makes  use  of  this  mediaeval  tradi- 
tion. 

Not  until  the  last  century  did  Buddhism  come  within  the 
horizon  of  general  culture  in  Europe.  The  foreigner  from 
India  met  with  a  remarkably  sympathetic  reception,  and  that 
not  alone  among  those  whom  philosophy  had  brought  to  a 
view  of  the  universe  akin  to  Buddhism.  Buddhism  has  been 
classed  with  Christianity  and  Islam,  as  one  of  the  religions 
which  show  their  vigor  by  sustaining  missions,  and  in  re- 
sults, as  evinced  by  the  number  of  converts.  Buddhism  sur- 
passeseven  our  faith.  Recently  some  have  advanced  the  view 
that  a  considerable  part  of  our  gospel  narrative  is  an  imita- 
tion of  the  legends  of  Buddha.  But  apart  from  such  rash 
ventures,  there  are  significant  features  of  similarity,  which 
force  themselves  on  the  most  superficial  view.  In  Buddhism, 
as  in  Christianity,  we  see  at  the  head  of  a  religious  movement 
extending  through  thousands  of  years,  the  august  figure  of 

be  worshipped,  or  the  adoration  which  the  Christians  offer  to  this  man  is  for- 
bidden by  the  text  **my  honor  will  I  not  give  to  another."  (Dial.,  chap. 
Ixiii.,  Otto  p.  224;  chap.  Ixiv.  init. ;  chap.  Ixv.  from  beginning  to  end,  with 
Otto's  note  12,  p.  233;  further  DiaL,  chap,  xxxiii.  init,\  chap.  Ixviii.,  es- 
pecially p.  242  note  6,  p.  246  note  21 ;  chap.  Ixxyx,  fin, ;  chap,  cxxvtii.  init.) 
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an  enlightened  man,  who,  in  antagonism  to  a  rigid  national 
religion,  reached  direct  convictions  of  divine  truth,  and  im- 
parted  it  through  the  gentle  medium  of  the  spoken  word  to 
his  disciples,  and  through  them  to  the  nations.  In  both,  we 
find  the  message  of  a  redemption  to  which  all  can  attain:  in 
both,  likeness  to  the  founder  as  the  goal  of  the  moral  and 
religious  efforts  of  all  his  converts.  And  yet  Christianity  shows 
its  distinctive  character  more  clearly  in  comparison  with  Bud- 
dhism than  with  either  of  the  other  religions  named.  A  re- 
cent writer  on  Buddhism^  says:  **The  Buddhist  doctrine 
might  still  be  in  all  essentials  that  which  it  actually  is,  if  the 
idea  of  Buddha  were  to  be  eliminated  from  it."  But  what 
would  Christian  doctrine  be  without  Christ.?  The  same  au- 
thority adds:  "  Buddha  has  entered  Nirvana;  if  his  disciples 
wished  to  call  upon  him,  he  could  not  hear  them.  Therefore 
(genuine)  Buddhism  is  a  religion  without  prayer.*'  Christians 
were,  from  the  first,  worshippers  of  Christ.  With  this  asser- 
tion I  reach  my  subject. 

In  the  year  112  A.  D.  Pliny,  a  highly  educated  Roman 
official,  had  occasion,  as  governor  of  a  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
to  describe  to  the  emperor  Trajan  certain  judicial  proceedings 
which  he  had  instituted  with  numerous  Christians  belonging 
to  his  sphere  of  administration.  Among  these  were  some 
who  testified  that  they  had  indeed  been  Christians,  but  had 
withdrawn,  a  longer  or  shorter  time  before,  from  the  faith  and 
worship  of  the  Christians.  They  confessed,  among  other 
things,  that  formerly,  when  they  were  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian community,^  they  had  been  accustomed  to  assemble  on 

1  H.  Oldenberg,  Buddha (1881),  pp.  329 f., 377 f.  [Eng.Transl.,pp.322, 
369  f.] 

3  This  I  believe  I  have  for  the  first  time  clearly  proven  in  my  *' Ignatius 
von  Antiochien"  (i873),p.  586.  F.Arnold,  Studien  zur  Plinianischen  Ghristen- 
verfolgung  (1887),  who  has  learned  this  from  others  (pp.  49,  53),  clings  at  the 
same  time  to  the  old  error,  that  those  apostate  Christians  had  withdrawn  from 
participation  in  the  celebrations  of  the  Lord's  Supper  only  in  consequence 
of  Pliny's  edict  against  the  Hetaerise  (pp.  16,  48,  53).  But  according  to  the 
plain  sense  of  the  words  they  had,  some  for  a  longer,  others  for  a  shorter  time. 
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a  regular  day  in  the  early  morning,  in  order  to  sing  together 
a  hymn  of  praise  to  Christ  as  if  he  were  a  God^  or,  to  Christ 
as  a  kind  of  God,  Such,  according  to  the  account  of  the 
heathen  judge,  was  the  declaration,  not  of  Christians,  but  of 
apostates  from  Christianity,  concerning  the  place  which  Christ 
occupied  in  the  Christian  worship  of  that  time.  Christ  the 
quasi-God,  whom  the  church  in  the  hymns  and  prayers  of 
her  worship  praises  and  addresses  as  though  he  were  God : 
such  is  the  creed  of  many  to-day,  who  yet  lay  great  stress  on 
belonging  to  the  church,  and  on  the  connection  of  their  faith 
with  primitive  Christianity.  Historical  errors  naturally  result. 
It  is  characteristic  that  one  of  our  modern  lights  has  recently 
succeeded  in  representing  that  designation  of  Chrisfas  quasi- 
God,  which  the  heathen  Pliny  attributes  to  the  apostate 
Christians,  as  the  appropriate  expression  for  the  common  be- 
lief of  the  Christians  in  the  sjbapostolic  age.  If  that  were 
correct,  we  should  have  to  assume,  but  also  to  prove,  that  in 
the  course  of  the  second  century,  or  even  of  the  third,  the 
quasi-God  Christ'  was  transformed  into  a  real  God,  and  the 

altogether  ceased  to  be  Christians,  and  therefore  to  participate  in  any  of  the 
acts  of  Christian  worship  mentioned.  The  **  desisse  '*  in  §  7  coincides  with 
the  **  desisse  *'  in  §  6.  **  Quod  ipsum  "  refers  therefore  not  to  the  single  ob- 
servance, but  to  all  that  they  had  before  enumerated  as  their  former  customs, 
and  had  included  under  the  head  of  *'summa  culpse  suae  vel  erroris."  The 
whole  of  §  7  is  a  report  of  the  testimony  of  former,  now  apostate.  Christians, 
whose  accuracy  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt.  This  is  true  also  of  the  **  car- 
men Christo  quasi  deo  dicere  secum  invicem."  It  is  significant  that  Tertul- 
lian  (Apol.  ii.)  says,  instead,  "  ad  canendum  Christo  ut  deo.'*  The  former  is 
appropriate  from  the  apostates,  and  from  the  judge  who  exactly  reports  their 
utterances ;  the  latter  is  fitting  a^  the  utterance  of  the  church.  There  is  there- 
fore no  reason  to  assume  (with  Arnold,  p.  56  note  5)  a  Greecism  yet  to  be 
proven  in  Pliny's  use  of  the  word  "  quasi."  We  have  here  the  same  *'  quasi  " 
as,  e.  g.,  Plin.  Epist.  viii.  16,  i  &  2.  That  the  heathen  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries  regarded  the  adoring  worship  of  Christ  as  in  brief  the  essence  of 
Christianity,  is  well  known ;  cf.  Martyr.  Polycarpi  xvii.  2  (where,  however, 
Jews  are  speaking  to  heathen);  Lucian,  de  morte  Peregrini  11,  13;  Origen, 
c,  Celsum  viii.  12-14  (where  the  defence  of  Origen  deserves  notice  no  less 
than  the  attack  of  Celsus);  X.  Kraus,  Roma  soterranea,  ed.  2,  p.  257  ;  the 
caricature-crucifix  on  the  Palatine. 
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hymn  of  praise  of  the  church  to  her  exalted  founder  became 
a  real  adoration  of  Jesus,  an  invocation  of  his  grace  and  help. 
We  should  have  to  prove  further  that  the  early  church  either 
in  like  manner  honored  and  glorified  Jesus  only  as  quasi- 
God,  or  that  not  even  so  much  as  this  was  ventured.  Then 
we  could  follow  step  by  step  the  development  through  which 
the  devout  and  humble  man  of  Nazareth  was  transformed  into 
the  adored  God  and  Lord  of  Christianity.  But  all  the  testi- 
mony of  history  contradicts  this.  Jesus  was  adored  by  the 
believers  among  his  contemporaries.  Those  who  had  seen 
him  eye  to  eye,  and  had  heard  from  his  mouth  the  word  of 
his  teaching,  were  accustomed,  after  they  could  no  longer  see 
and  heai^him,  to  call  upon  him  in  prayer,  assured  that  he 
heard  them  and  possessed  the  power  to  help  them.  Herein 
is  the  proof  that,  wherever  in  the  second  and  third  centuries 
among  Jewish  or  Gentile  Christians  we  find  a  lovver  view  of 
Christ's  person  than  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament, 
this  is  not  a  survival  of  the  original  common  belief,  but  only 
a  consequence  of  the  same  inability  to  maintain  the  elevation 
of  the  apostolic  view,  which  manifests  itself  in  so  many  other 
aspects  of  the  doctrine  and  life  of  that  period. 

I  wish  first  to  demonstrate  the  fact  of  the  adoration  of 
Jesus  in  the  apostolic  church,  and  then  to  try  to  answer  the 
question,  What  does  this  fact  presuppose,  or,  how  is  it  to  be 
accounted  for.^ 

I. 

Twenty- seven  years  had  passed  after  the  death  of  Christ, 
when  Paul  was  writing  his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians.  The 
apostle  found  it  necessary  to  say  several  times  in  this  letter, 
that  by  their  arrogance  of  opinion,  and  arbitrary  conduct, 
they  were  much  endangering  not  only  their  own  unity,  but 
also  their  relation^  to  him,  their  spiritual  father,  and  to  the 
whole  of  Christendom.  For  this  reason  he  reminds  the  Corin- 
thians in  his  first  greeting,  that  they  are  what  they  are,  not 
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by  themselves  alone,  but  only  in  connectionjwith  all  the 
Christians  on  the  earth.  This  is  what  he  means  when  he  ad- 
dresses them  as:  ** called  to  be  saints,  with  all  that  call  upon 
the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  every  place,  their  Lord 
and  ours."  This  then  was  the  sign  by  which  all  Christians 
were  known,  the  bond  of  union  of  the  separated  churches: 
prayer  to  Christ.  We  hardly  need  to  be  reminded,  that  this 
is  not  to  be  understood  as  though  in  the  church  of  that  day 
the  "calling  upon'*  God,  the  Father  of  Christ  and  of  Chris- 
tians, had  ceased  or  even  been  relegated  to  the  background, 
as  compared  with  "calling  upon"  Christ.  All  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament  bear  witness  to  the  fervor  and  perse- 
verance of  the  prayers  of  God's  children  to  their  Heavenly 
Father.  The  Lord's  Prayer  was  not  forgotten,  nor  was  it  the 
less  valued  because  it  might  be  offered  by  a  Jew  also.  Wor- 
ship, like  life,  in  the  apostolic  church,  did  not  give  prominent 
nor  exclusive  expression  to  antagonism  towardsother  religious 
communions.  The  apostles  in  Jerusalem  continued  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Jewish  worship,  and  to  visit  the  temple  at  the  usual 
hours  of  prayer,  in  order  to  pray  to  the  God  of  their  fathers 
with  and  for  their  own  nation.^  But  prayer  reflects  the  features 
of  faith.  Beside  that  which  was  common  to  both  Christians 
and  Jews  and  united  them,  the  specific  peculiarity  of  the 
Christian  knowledge  of  God  sought  clear  expression  in  wor- 
ship, and  found  it  in  prayer  to  Christ.  This  separated  Chris- 
tians from  all  other  worshippers  of  the  One  God,  this  united 
them  together.  Great  and  manifold  as  might  be  the  differ- 
ences existing  inside  single  churches,  or  between  the  larger 
groups  of  similar  churches,  their  unity  on  this  point  was  such 
an  indubitable  fact,  that  **  those  who  call  on  the  name  of 
Jesus"  was  a  designation  at  once  understood  as  descriptive 

1  Acts  iii.  I  ;  xxii.  17.  Paul  includes  himself  (Acts  xxvi.  7)  in  the  cease- 
less service  of  prayer  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises,  in  which  the  twelve 
tribes  are  engaged.  Compare  the  story  of  Hegesippus  concerning  the  tireless 
praying  of  James  in  the  temple.     (Euseb.,  H.  E.  ii.  23,  6.) 
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of  the  whole  body  of  Christians.  And  this  was  appropriate 
when  it  was  important  to  emphasize  the  essential  thing  in 
which  every  member  of  the  widely  scattered  fellowship  must 
unite  with  the  rest,  if  his  Christian  character  was  to  be  pre- 
served. 

The  most  important  of  the  differences  which  imperilled 
the  unity  of  early  Christianity,  a  difference  which  even  then 
on  several  occasions  led  to  bitter  strife,  was  that  between  the 
Jewish  and  the  Gentile  Christians.  The  former  were  gathered 
in  considerable  numbers  in  Palestine  and  lived  their  Christian 
life  in  the  forms  of  Jewish  piety,  and  in  the  ordinances  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  The  latter  were  the  prominent  element  in  the 
churches  which  Paul  and  his  helpers  had  organized  and  then 
defended  in  their  independence  of  Jewish  rules  of  life.  But 
even  over  against  this  difference,  Paul  emphasizes  that  unity 
of  Christians  which  finds  expression  in  the  adoration  of  Jesus. 
He  writes  to  the  church  in  Rome,  to  which  this  antagonism 
between  Jewish  and  Gentile  Christians  was  specially  important : 
"There  is  [here,  among  the  followers  of  Christf]  no  distinction 
between  Jew  and  Greek:  for  the  same  Lord  is  Lord  of  all, 
and  is  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  him"  (Rom.  x.  12).  Here 
too  we  see  how  much  stress  was  laid  on  prayer  to  Christ,  for 
immediately  afterwards  the  apostle  proves  the  importance  of 
such  prayer,  by  citing  a  word  of  the  prophet  Joel,  in  which  is 
predicted  of  the  latter  days:  **It  shall  come  to  pass  that 
whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.'' 
Paul  knew  as  well  as  we,  that  the  prophet  was  there  speak- 
ing, not  of  Jesus,  the  Lord  of  Christianity,  nor  of  the  Mes- 
siah in  whom  Israel  hoped,  but  of  the  God  of  Israel,  whose 
own  name,  Jehovah,  was  translated  in  the  Greek  version  of 
the  Old  Testament  by  **  Lord."  But  he  sees  the  prediction 
of  the  prophet  fulfilling  itself  in  the  "calling  on"  Jesiis  by 
believers;  this  is  as  necessary  and  effectual  as  the  worship  of 
Jehovah  required  by  the  law  and  the  prophets,  yea  it  is  there- 
with identical.     The  Christian  Jew,  Paul,  knows  that  when 
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he  in  faith  prays  to  Jesus,  he  thereby  fulfils  in  spirit  and  in 
truth  the  condition  of  salvation  which  the  God  of  his  fathers 
had  imposed  on  all  who  would  be  saved.  Without  changing 
or  lessening  its  religious  significance,  the  Old  Testament  adora- 
tion of  Jehovah  is  transformed  into  the  adoration  of  Jesus; 
and  to  reach  this  result,  both  among  those  who  have  long 
worshipped  the  one  God  of  revelation,  and  among  those  who 
have  lived  in  heathen  ignorance  of  him,  is,  as  Paul  further 
shows,  the  object  of  the  sending  of  the  messengers  of  peace 
throughout  all  lands.  Wherever  these  messengers  fulfil  their 
errand  with  success,  wherever  the  gospel  preached  by  them 
finds  acceptance  in  the  hearts  of  men,  there  results  not  only 
the  confession  that  the  risen  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  also  prayer 
to  Jesus.  In  this  respect  there  was  among  the  Christians  of 
that  time  no  other  difference  than  that  which  will  endure  so 
long  as  men  of  flesh  and  blood  bow  the  knee  in  prayer;  I 
mean  the  difference  to  which  Paul  once  refers  (2  Tim.  ii.  22) 
between  those  who  call  on  the  Lord  out  of  a  pure,  that  is 
upright,  heart,  and  hypocrites,  who  draw  near  him  with  their 
lips,  while  their  heart  is  far  off.  This  difference,  however,  is 
almost  entirely  hidden  from  human  knowledge  and  from  his- 
torical consideration.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  testimony 
of  Paul  which  we  have  adduced,  shows  beyond  a  doubt  that 
within  less  than  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  the 
original  apostles,  and  the  brethren  of  Jesus,  as  well  as  the 
later-born  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  the  hundreds  of  Jewish 
Christians  who  had  seen  Jesus  before  and  after  his  resurrec- 
tion with  their  own  eyes,  and  the  thousands  of  Israelites  who 
had  joined  themselves  to  them,^  as  well  as  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians in  Ephesus  and  Corinth, — all  were  worshippers  of  Jesus, 
as  they  had  been  before  worshippers  of  the  God  of  Israel,  or 
of  dumb  idols.  That,  however,  which  was  then  universal 
among  Christians,  that  which  was  superior  to  all  differences 
within  the  church,  cannot  have  recently  sprung  up  in  any 
^  I  Cor.  XV.  6;  Acts  xxi.  20;  Rom.  xi.  4f. ;  Origen,  torn.  I.,  2  iii,Joann» 
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one  locality,  but  must  rather  have  grown  from  the  one  root 
of  the  far-spreading  tree  of  Christianity.  Moreover,  within 
the  twenty  to  thirty  years  since  the  birth  of  the  church  there 
is  to  be  discovered  no  momentous  event,  no  pervasive  new 
development,  which  could  have  resulted  in  the  universal  adora- 
tion of  Jesus.  Paul  could  not  so  speak  as  we  have  heard  him, 
if  he  had  not  come  to  know  the  disciples  in  Damascus  and 
the  apostles  in  Jerusalem  as  worshippers  of  Jesus,  when  from 
a  persecutor  he  became  a  follower  of  Christ.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  reason  for  the  suspicion  that  the  Acts  carries  back 
the  language  of  a  later  time  into  the  first  age  of  the  church, 
when  it  makes  the  Christian  Ananias  and  the  Jews  of  Damas- 
cus designate  the  Christians  as  those  that  call  upon  the  name 
of  Jesus  ;  ^  or  when  it  describes  the  dying  Stephen  as  praying 
to  Jesus  for  himself  and  for  his  murderers  (as  Jesus  himself 
on  the  cross  prayed  to  his  Father),  "Lord  Jesus,  receive  my 
spirit ! ''  **  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge ! "  ^  Even  at 
Pentecost  Peter  quoted  that  saying  of  Joel:  **  Whosoever 
shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved,"  plainly  in 
the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  Paul'  uses  it  later;  for  the 
sermon  connected  with  this  prophetic  text  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  wonder-working  man  whom 
the  Jews  had  killed,  had  now  through  his  resurrection  and 
exaltation  become  Christ  and  Lord.^  Jesus  is  therefore  now 
the  Lord,  by  calling  on  whom  in  faith,  all  in  this  deeply  guilty 
nation  may  be  saved. 

The  "Kyrie  eleison  "of  our  church  hymns  is  as  old  as 
the  church  itself.  We  see,  also,  that  the  adoration  of  Jesus 
was  not  a  laudatory  glorification  of  the  departed  Master,  not 
an  extravagant  expression  of  reverence  and  enthusiasm  for 
him.     Nor  can  it  be  compared  with  the  saint-worship  of  a 

^  Acts  ix.  14,  21 ;  xxii.  16. 

2  Acts  vii.  59  f.;  cf.  Luke  xxiii.  34,  46 ;  John  xix.  30.     It  is  perhaps  doubt- 
ful whether  in  Acts  i.  24  Jesus  or  God  is  addressed. 
'  Acts  ii.  21,  36,  as  already  explained. 
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later  age,  to  justify  which  artificial  distinctions  had^to  be  in- 
vented. On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  conscious  transfer  to  Jesus 
of  the  worship  which  is  due  to  God,  and  it  was  an. earnest 
praying  for  the  benefits  which  God  alone  can  bestow.  No 
longer  is  it  to  Abraham's  bosom  that  the  angels  bear  the 
souls  of  the  good,  but  it  is  Jesus,  who  dwells  in  heaven,  who 
receives  them  and  welcomes  them  into  his  Father's  house. 
As  on  earth  he  exercised  the  authority  to  remit  to  men  their 
sins,  so  now  he  does  the  same  in  fulness  of  power  from 
heaven,^  no  longer  as  an  authorized  servant  of  God,  but  as 
the  Lord  whose  personal  grace  and  favor  are  all-important. 
He  is  not  only  the  herald  and  mediator  of  the  grace  of  God, 
but  it  is  his  own  grace,  whose  bestowal  on  his  servants  is  in- 
voked by  the  apostles  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  their 
epistles.  To  experience  his  mercy  is  to  enter  the  state  of 
grace  in  which  Christians  rejoice.*  His  mercy  assures  the  sal- 
vation of  each  Christian,  here  and  hereafter.*  The  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  only  carries  out  the  idea  found  everywhere  in 
the  New  Testament,  of  the  sole  mediation  of  the  grace  of 
God  through  Jesus  exalted  to  God's  right  hand,  when  it  de- 
scribes him  as  the  high  priest,  who,  on  the  ground  of  his  own 
past  experience  of  human  life,  can  and  does  sympathize  with 
Christians  in  their  manifold  infirmities  and  need  of  help. 
When  the  same  author  urges  us  to  draw  near  with  boldness 
to  God's  throne  as  a  throne  of  grace,  which  we  can  do  only 
in  prayer,  this  prayer  must  be  not  only  a  calling  on  the  om- 
nipotent God,  but  also  an  appeal  to  the  sympathetic  heart  of 
the  high  priest  who  shares  God's  throne.*  For  Jesus  has  not 
only  a  general  relation  to  his  church  as  a  whole,  but  also  to 
each  individual  who  calls  upon  him.     And  unto  them  all, 

1  Acts  vii.  60;  perhaps  also  viii.  24. 

*  I  Cor.  vii.  25  (where  /ciJptoj  without  the  article  designates  Jesus  the  sec- 
ond time  as  well  as  the  first);   I  Tim.  i.  12-16. 

»  2  Tim.  i.  16,  i8  ;  iv.  17  f. 

*  Heb.  iv.  15  f.;  cf.  x.  19-22;  ii.  17  f. 
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however  far  apart  they  dwell,  however  various  and  number- 
less their  wants  may  be,  he  is  as  rich  as  they  would  be  poor 
without  him.  Even  earthly  needs  and  physical  wants  are  not 
excluded  from  prayer  to  him. 

Let  us  take  an  illustration  which  will  also  bring  into  view^ 
other  characteristics  of  prayer  to  Jesus.  Paul  carried  about 
with  him  some  severe  bodily  affliction.^  We  do  not  know 
exactly  what  it  was,  but  it  must  have  been  very  painful  and 
at  the  same  time  uncanny,  since  he  compares  it  to  a  sharp 
stake  which  penetrates  his  flesh,  and  traces  it  to  an  angel  of 
Satan  who  buffets  him,  and  ^Iso  speaks  of  his  sickness  as  a 
temptation  to  the  hearers  of  his  preaching  to  despise,  even  to 
loathe,  him.  Three  times,  he  confesses  to  the  Corinthians^ 
he  besought  the  Lord  for  release  from  this  evil.  It  may  be 
asked.  Why  only  three  times  .^  Would  it  not  be  a  subject  of 
daiiy  prayer  with  this  energetic  man .?  But  the  apostles  did 
not  think  lightly  of  a  prayer  without  result.  Prayer  is  peti- 
tion, which  asks  an  answer,  and  when  it  receives  none,  finally 
is  silenced.  The  prayer  of  Christians  is  only  unceasing  where 
it  finds  response.  Paul's  prayer  too  did  not  remain  unheard. 
He  became  in  his  heart  certain  of  this  answer:  "  My  grace  is 
sufficient  for  thee,"  that  is,  *  Continue  to  bear  thine  affliction^ 
which  does  not  prevent  thy  possession  of  my  grace,  but  rather 
serves  to  make  my  strength  manifest  mightily  in  thy  weak- 
ness.' But  Paul  repeated  his  first  prayer  a  second  and  a  third 
time.  Did  this  perhaps  happen  after  renewed  attacks  of  sick« 
ness,  and  after  long  intervals,  so  that  there  was  cause  for  the 
question  on  the  part  of  the  petitioner,  whether  he  had  not 
now  endured  this  trial  long  enough }  We  do  not,  however^ 
need  this  assumption,  when  we  remember  the  threefold  prayer 
of  Jesus  in  Gethsemane.  Not  until  the  same  response  had 
come  a  second  and  a  third  time,  did  Paul  cease  to  pray  on 
this  subject.  His  prayer  was  for  the  blessing  of  bodily  health,, 
but  he  did  not  direct  his  imploring  petition  to  the  almighty 
1  2  Cor.  xii.  7-9 ;  Gal.  iv.  13  f. 
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Creator  and  Father,  but  to  the  Lord,  and  that  means  to  the 
Lord  Jesus  ^v^rywhcr^  with  Paul,  when  he  is  not  quoting  Old 
Testament  words,  and  especially  here,  as  the  following  con- 
text unmistakably  shows.     With  Jesus,  therefore,  Paul  main- 
tains an  intercourse  in  which  he  brings  to  expression  all  that 
troubles  him;  an  intercourse  in  whicn  matters  do  not  end 
with  the  asking  and  petition  of  the  man  who  needs  help,  but 
an  answer  follows,  and  that  a  satisfying  answer,  even  in  cases 
where  no  change  of  condition  in  the  life  gives  outward  sign 
that  the  prayer  has  found  a  hearing.     If  now  the  intercourse 
-of  Paul  by  prayer  with  Jesus  was  such,  how  much  more  nat- 
ural would  a  similar  relation  be  to  the  personal  disciples  of 
Jesus,  who  in  a  companionship  with  him  lasting  several  years 
had  become  accustomed  to  turn  to  him  in  every  need  and 
perplexity,  and  to  be  upheld  by  the  staff  of  his  word,  by  the 
glance  of  his  eye,  by  the  clasp  of  his  hand,  when  they  feared 
they  must  sink.     Only  if  they  had  held  that  he  was  dead,  and 
had  not  believed  in  his  resurrection,  could  it  have  seemed  to 
them  impracticable  to  continue  their  personal  intercourse  with 
him.^     But  they  were  convinced  that  he  was  living;  and  in 
those  days  after  the  resurrection  in  which  they  gained  this 
conviction,  they  learned  also  that  Jesus  now,  after  his  glori- 
fication, was  no  less  interested  than  in  the  days  of  his  flesh, 
in  each  of  them  with  his  peculiar  needs,  and  still  adapted 
himself  specially  to  each  disciple.     The  appearances  of  the 
risen  Lord  ceased,  but  not  their  faith  in  the  unabated  con- 
tinuance, nay  in  the  increased  activity,  of  communion  and 
fellowship  between  Christ  and  Christians.     To  the  faith  and 
feeling  of  the  first  disciples  it  was  a  personal  intercourse  with 
the  unseen  Lord  which  they  maintained  in  praying  to  Jesus. 
It  may  be  questioned  whether  this  prayer  to  Jesus,  when 
shared  by  larger  numbers,  and  by  those  who  had  not  previ- 
ously enjoyed  personal  companionship  with  Jesus,  could  still 
preserve  the  same  character  of  personal  intimacy.     But  the 
example  of  Paul  shows  that  this  was  certainly  the  case.     As, 
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according  to  the  account  in  Acts,  a  dialogue  between  Jesus 
and  Paul  was  the  experience  decisive  for  his  conversion,  so 
did  this  apostle  afterwards  continue,  waking  and  in  vision,  an 
intercourse  of  petition  and  answer  with  Jesus.^  And  though 
we  have  many  confessions  of  his  weakness,  yet  we  cannot  dis- 
cover a  trace  of  his  ever  having  doubtingly  entertained  even 
for  a  moment  the  possibility  of  self-deception  in  this  direc- 
tion. Indeed  the  first  witnesses,  the  ** friends"  of  Jesus,  as 
he  himself  called  them,  assert  that,  in  respect  of  communion 
with  the  Lord,  there  exists  no  difference  between  them  and 
the  other  Christians,  who  have  not  seen  the  Lord  and  yet 
love  him.^  Jesus  too  assumed  no  other  aspect  towards  the 
praying  church  than  that  which  had  ineffaceably  impressed 
itself  on  the  memory  of  the  eye-witnesses  of  his  life.  They 
had  learned  to  know  him,  not  only  as  the  preacher  of  the 
gospel  for  the  poor,  as  the  saviour  of  souls,  as  the  bestower 
of  forgiveness  of  sins,  but  also  as  the  physician  of  the  spirit- 
ually and  bodily  sick,  as  one  who  had  power  even  over  nature. 
When  daily  bread  was  lacking,  they  had  seen  him  feed  thou- 
sands miraculously,  yet  with  real  bread.  Even  for  luxury  they 
had  seen  him  provide,  when  wine  was  wanting  at  the  wed- 
ding feast.  And  these  were  not  isolated  acts,  whose  object 
lay  entirely  outside  of  the  acts  themselves.  The  healing  of 
the  sick,  also,  was  his  constant  occupation;  it  is  represented 
as  an  essential  part  of  the  work  to  which  he  was  called.  With 
this  exhausting  labor,  they  had  seen  him  occupied  like  a  much 
sought  physician  even  into  the  night,  until  his  strength  was 
spent.  Such  miracles  would  measure  the  faith  with  which 
the  church  prayed  to  her  exalted  Head.  It  was  impossible 
that  they  should  think  of  his  activity  as  limited  to  the  spiritual 
life.     Nay,  not  limited,  but  raised  above  all  confining  limita- 

1  Cf.  Acts  xviii.  9  ;  xxii.  17-21. 

a  I  Pet.  i.  8 ;  2  Pet.  i.  1 ;  i  John  i.  3.  Especially  would  i  John  v.  14  ff. 
belong  here,  if,  as  some  used  to  maintain,  it  referred  to  prayer  to  the  Son  of 
God. 
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tions,  was  the  Lord,  in  their  view,  since  his  exaltation  to  God. 
Though  he  formerly  wrought  his  works  only  on  those  who 
were  privileged  to  approach  him  physically,  now  he  was  ac- 
cessible to  all  who  in  faith  looked  up  to  him  in  his  exalted 
position.  And  though  before,  only  a  few  out  of  the  innumer- 
able multitude  of  the  suffering  on  earth  addressed  to  him  the 
cry  "Lord,  have  mercy,"  now  all  who  in  the  wide  world  had 
attained  to  faith  in  him  could  call  on  him  in  like  manner,  even 
in  every  trouble  of  the  physical  life.  And  they  did  this  with 
the  certainty  that  he  who  was  once  poor  was  now  rich,  rich 
enough  to  hear  and  to  answer  them  all.  This  faith  was  con- 
firmed by  experience  of  the  might  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  even 
^  over  bodily  sickness.  Isolated  occurrences  of  this  kind,  such 
as  Acts  often  mentions,  might  have  been  viewed  as  excep- 
tions, as  specially  distinguishing  the  apostles,  and  so  have 
remained  without  any  pervasive  influence  on  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  praying  church.  But  we  see  from  the  Epistle  of 
James  that  it  was  viewed  as  something  quite  usual  to  cure 
those  who  were  dangerously  sick  by  believing  prayer  and 
anointing  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  Even  the  antichristian  Jew- 
ish literature  attests  this  belief  of  ancient  Christianity  in  Pal- 
estine ^  by  a  witness  which  cannot  be  suspected  of  partiality. 
But  the  cure  of  the  sick  was  ascribed  to  the  same  Lord  in 
whose  name  and  service  they  were  thus  treated.^  So  this 
healing  prayer  was  addressed  to  Jesus.  Such  practices  as- 
sume, or  rather  include,  the  belief  that  the  exalted  Lord  is  in 
possession  of  divine  knowledge  and  power;  that  there  is  no 
sphere  of  human  or  earthly  life  over  which  he  has  not  domin- 
ion; that  even  the  angels  and  spirits,  through  whom  God 
accomplishes  his  will  in  the  various  provinces  of  nature,  are 

1  E.  g.,  cf.  Derenbourg,  Histoire  et  g6ographie  de  la  Palestine,  p.  360. 

»  Cf.  Acts  iii.  6,  16 ;  xix.  11-17  ;  Luke  x.  17  ;  Mark  vi.  13  ;  ix.  38  ;  Matt 
vii.  22  ;  also  Matt,  xviil.  19  f.,  where  the  object  of  the  prayer  is  left  undeter- 
mined, and  I  Cor.  v.  3-5,  which  refers  to  a  miraculous  punishment ;  and, 
for  a  slightly  different  view,  Acts  ix.  34;  Jas.  v.  i4f. 
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now,  to  a  far  wider  extent  than  during  his  earthly  life,^  subject 
to  Jesus  as  servants  and  instruments  of  his  will.^  It  was  this 
conviction  of  the  full  participation  of  Jesus  in  God's  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  which  found  its  current  expression  in  the 
words  **  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God.**'  If  we  now  ask  in 
what  name  the  church  expressed  that  which  Jesus  was  to  her 
as  the  object  of  her  adoration,  we  mightalmostwonderthat  the 
answer  is  not  simply  **  God."  For  this  name  seems,  after  all, 
the  only  appropriate  one  for  him  who  was  prayed  to  with 
such  audacity  of  faith,  with  such  ardent  fervor,  with  such  in- 
clusive petitions,  as  were  manifest  from  the  first  in  the  adora- 
tion of  Jesus.  Nor  is  this  name  entirely  wanting.  Paul 
designates  Christ  once  as  the  one  **  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed 
for  ever'*;*  and  elsewhere  we  find  him  called  **our  God  and 
Saviour.'*^  And  there  is  no  significance  in  the  fact  that  we 
do  not  find  this  mode  of  expression  in  older  writings  than  the 
epistles  of  Paul.  For  we  possess  no  earlier  Christian  litera- 
ture than  these  epistles,  save  perhaps  the  little  Epistle  of 
James,  in  which  Christ  is  mentioned  at  all  only  four  or  five 
times,  unambiguously.®  The  name  by  which  he  is  there  men- 
tioned is  "  the  Lord  *' ;  this  is,  however,  also  "  the  name  above 
every  nam.e,"  in  which  apostolic  Christianity  most  commonly 
expressed  its  faith  in  Jesus,'^and  which  we  find  used  regularly 
where  there  is  reference  to  praying  to  him.  It  is  character- 
istic of  the  moderation  of  the  religious  language  of  the  apos- 
tles, that  this  trite  word  **Lord"  sufficed  them  to  express 
their  highest  meaning.     It  was  then  in  customary  use  as  a 

1  John  i.  51  (52);  cf.  Matt.  viii.  9. 

«  I  Pet.  iii.  22;  Eph.  i.  20  ff.;  Col.  ii.  10. 

»  Acts  ii.  33  f.;  vii.  55  f.;  Rom.  viii.  34;  Col.  iii.  i  ;  i  Pet.  iii.  22;  Heb. 
i.  3  ;  viii.  i  ;  x.  12 ;  xii.  2 ;  Rev.  v.  6. 

'*  Rom.  ix.  5.  The  ancient  controversy  over  this  passage  is  not  founded 
on  exegetical  difficulties. 

»  Tit.  ii.  13  ;  2  Thess.  i.  12;  2  Pet.  i.  1. 

«  Jas.  i.  I ;  ii.  I  ;  v.  7I.,  14  f.  (i.  7 ;  iv.  15  ;  v.  11). 

7  Rom.  X.  9;  I  Cor.  xii.  3  ;  Phil.  ii.  1 1. 
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courteous  or  honorific  title  in  addressing  one  with  whom  the 
speaker  was  not  intimate,  or  who'  ranked  above  him.^  In  its 
Greek  form,  preserved  in  the  "Kyrie"  of  our  old  hymns  and 
liturgies,  it  had  been  adopted  into  the  conversational  speech 
of  the  Palestinian  Jews.  Perhaps  in  this  form,  and  certainly 
in  this  signification,  the  disciples  had  regularly  used  it  in  in- 
tercourse with  Jesus  (John  xiii.  13).  And  they  retained  it 
even  when  they  prayed  to  him  as  the  partner  of  God's  throne. 
Their  language  was  not  the  pompous  speech  of  the  declama- 
tory orators,  and  of  the  servile  poets,  who  with  ardent  zeal 
vie  with  one  another  in  predicates  more  and  more  exagger- 
ated, in  order  to  clothe  the  slender  subject  of  their  discourse 
with  the  garb  of  greatness.  The  precept  of  the  Master,  that 
their  speech  should  be:  **  Yea,  yea;  Nay,  nay,'*  was  to  them 
not  only  a  prohibition  of  frivolous  oaths,  but  also  a  rule  to  be 
observed  in  the  attestation  of  their  faith.  The  evil  theology 
which  says  both  Yea  and  Nay  at  once,  because  it  is  not  in 
earnest  with  either,  was  foreign  to  the  apostles.  Measured 
but  fully  weighed  was  their  Yea,  as  also  their  Nay.  They 
knew  that  there  are  many  who  are  called  lords,  and  in  a 
sense  are  lords.  When  they,  notwithstanding,  called  Jesus, 
absolutely  "the  Lord"  or  "their  Lord,"  and  themselves  his 
servants,  they  took  the  word  in  its  full  truth,  in  the  full  mean- 
ing which  it  had  previously  had,  when  Israel  spake  of  God  as 
**the  Lord."  To  such  lords,  adoration  should  be  rendered, 
and  to  him  who  is  so  adored,  is  due  the  confession  that  he  is 
the  Lord,  beside  whom  his  church  has  no  other.^  And  yet 
those  who  so  spake  of  him  and  to  him,  had  seen  him  when, 
weary  from  the  journey,  he  seated  himself  hungry  and  thirsty 
at  the  well;  they  had  eaten  and  drunk  with  him;  they  had 
heard  him  pray  to  God  as  a  man  who  needed  help.     What- 

^  John  iv.  IT  ;  xii.  21.  In  Epictetus,  for  example,  the  physician  is  so  ad- 
dressed by  the  patient  (Diss.  ii.  15,  15  ;  iii.  10,  15),  the  soothsayer  by  his  in- 
terrogator (ii.  7,  9),  the  orator  by  his  admirer  (iii.  23,  19). 

*  I  Cor.  viii.  6 ;  Eph.  iv.  5. 
VOL.  LI.     NO.  202.  10 
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ever  of  the  miraculous  they  may  have  experienced  in  his  com- 
pany could  not  obliterate  the  impression  which  the  daily  life 
had  made,  that  the  norm  of  ordinary  human  existence  was 
for  him  also  the  rule.  On  the  calm  consideration  of  those 
who  are  impartial,  the  question  forces  itself,  Was  Jesus  a  man 
whom  his  friends  deified  a  few  weeks  after  his  death  ? 

[To  be  concluded'\ 
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ARTICLE    IX, 

SEMITIC    LITERARY   NOTES. 

NINTH   INTERNATIONAL   CONGRESS  OF  ORIENTALISTS. 

The  transactions  of  the  Ninth  International  Congress  of  Orientalists  have 
just  come  to  hand,  in  two  huge,  bulky  volumes,  literally  packed  with  informa- 
tion from  all  departments  of  Oriental  study  and  research.  The  Semitic  section 
devoted  to  Assyriology  is  particularly  interesting  and  valuable,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  list  of  papers  presented. 

Among  these  was  a  "New  Version  of  the  Creation  Story,"  by  Theo.  G. 
Pinches ;  one  on  "  Die  Indentitat  der  Altesten  Babylonischen  und  ^gyptischen 
G6ttergenealogie  und  der  Babylonische  Ursprung  der  iEgyptischen  Kultur," 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Fritz  Hommel;  and  one  of  especial  interest  on  **  The 
Origin  of  Primary  Civilizations,"  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Stuart-Glennie.  Professor  Sayce 
was  the  presiding  officer,  and  his  inaugural  address  was  an  exhaustive  review 
of  the  rise  and  development  of  Assyriological  science,  together  with  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  weaknesses  of  the  present  methods,  and  some  important  modi- 
fications needed  in  the  current  methods  of  study  for  the  largest  and  most  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  Assyriological  research.  It  was  an  address  of  great 
interest  and  was  characteristic  of  its  author. 

Dr.  Sayce  points  out  what  is  a  very  important  fact,  that  the  primary  work 
of  the  Assyriologist  is  still  that  of  the  decipherer.  He  deprecates  discussions 
about  Assyrian  sounds  while  there  are  so  many  texts  undeciphered,  and  so 
much  room  for  inquiry  and  scientific  conjecture  as  to  the  more  fundamental 
questions  of  text.  Pure  questions  of  phonology  and  philology,  he  suggests, 
may  well  be  laid  aside  while  there  is  so  much  and  so  manifest  ignorance  about 
the  Assyrian  syntax  and  idiom.  In  sustaining  this  position.  Professor  Sayce 
makes  the  assertion,  and  one  which  we  think  more  or  less  borne  out  by  the 
facts,  that  the  Assyrian  translations  of  twenty  years  ago  are  not  very  far  behind 
those  of  to-day,  and  that  the  textual  work  of  the  newer  scholars,  who  have 
come  into  the  study  with  so  many  advantages  which  did  not  lie  at  hand  for  the 
earlier  generation  of  scholars,  does  not  show  the  advance  and  superiority 
which,  from  the  great  increase  of  interest  and  material,  we  should  be  war- 
ranted in  expecting.  George  Smith's  renderings  of  the  Creation  and  Deluge 
texts,  for  example,  present  no  more  or  greater  difficulties  than  those  of  the  latest 
translators. 

All  this  is  the  result,  so  the  president  of  the  conference  goes  on  to  say,  of 
the  "attempt  to  create  a  philology  of  Assyrian  before  the  work  of  decipher- 
ment is  concluded."    We  cannot  but  think  that  this  complaint  is  a  just  one. 
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though  why  there  should  not  be  efforts  in  the  direction  of  an  Assyrian  philology 
even  now  is  not  clear.  There  is  already  a  literature  of  Assyrian  which  is  suffi- 
ciently voluminous  to  warrant  at  least  some  induction  as  to  a  philology,  even 
if  the  results  are,  as  they  must  of  necessity  be,  somewhat  tentative.  What  Dr. 
Sayce  himself  is  so  persistently  doing  in  the  matter  of  historical  conjecture, 
and  in  the  matter  of  adaptation  and  collaboration  of  Assyrian  with  biblical 
ideas,  is  only  what  the  Germans  are  doing  in  the  matter  of  phonology  and 
philology.  It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  taste  as  to  which  line  the  conjecturing 
shall  take.  But  this  aside,  the  suggestion  is  a  good  one  that  less  time  and 
strength  be  wasted  on  minor  questions,  and  that  all  hands  set  about  translating, 
until  we  have  so  large  a  body  of  textual  examples  and  illustrations,  that  a  more 
reasonable  opportunity  shall  be  given  for  testing  some  of  the  theories  regard- 
ing the  language  which  we  must  now  simply  accept  or  reject  on  a  priori 
grounds. 

The  account  which  Dr.  Sayce  gives  of  the  excavations  of  Dr.  Flinders 
Petrie  at  Tell-el-Hesy  is  of  most  absorbing  interest.  The  finding  of  a  text  and 
handwriting  contemporary  with  that  of  the  Tell-el-Amarna  tablets,  together 
with  the  very  name  of  Zimrida,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  latter,  is  an  event  of 
first  interest.  The  Egyptian  scarabs  and  the  bead  with  the  name  of  the  mother 
of  Amcnophis  IV.  (to  whom  the  Tell-el-Amarna  correspondence  was  addressed) 
may  really,  as  he  says,  lay  the  foundation  of  Palestinian  archaeology.  **  And 
so  we  have  the  first  written  record  of  pre-lsraelitish  times  ever  found  in  the 
soil  of  Palestine."  It  is  impossible,  in  the  light  of  this  important  discovery, 
not  to  hope,  and  confidently  believe,  that  there  is  a  vast  light  still  waiting  to 
break  upon  biblical  study  and  philology  from  these  sources,  and  it  again  re- 
veals how  needful  it  is  to  be  careful  about  alleging  in  too  positive  terms  any 
given  theory  respecting  the  early  civilization  and  institutions  of  the  Israelites 
and  their  predecessors  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  closing  words  of  the  in- 
augural address  are  worthy  of  the  theme  and  the  occasion  :  **  But  the  subject- 
matter  of  Assyrian  research  i?  so  vast,  and  the  new  points  of  view  which  it 
opens  up  are  so  many,  and  the  fresh  facts  which  it  is  accumulating  are  so  numer- 
ous and  startling,  that  it  is  difficult  to  compress  into  a  small  space  even  an  out- 
line of  the  work  done  during  the  past  few  months.  Indeed  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  overtake  the  latest  discovery  or  to  rearrange  our  previous  knowledge 
in  accordance  with  the  fresh  facts  that  are  brought  to  light.  Assyriology  is  a 
progressive  study  in  the  fullest  and  truest  sense  of  the  word.  Much  has  been 
accomplished,  but  much  more  remains  still  to  be  done.  The  successes  of  the 
past  are  but  an  encouragement  and  an  earnest  of  the  successes  which  yet  lie 
before  us.  If  there  is  any  branch  of  knowledge  whose  students  are  called  upon 
to  press  onwards  regardless  of  old  prejudices  and  prepossessions  and  desirous 
only  to  discover  the  truth,  it  is  the  science  of  Assyriology.  Our  motto  is,  and 
must  be,  *  Forward.'  " 

Mr.  Rassam  wrote  a  very  impressive  letter  concerning  the  necessity  of  in- 
voking the  aid  of  the  respective  governments  of  the  interested  scholars  toward 
the  preservation  of  Eastern  monuments  and  other  valuable  material  for  Orien- 
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tal  research.  Indeed,  it  is  only  by  the  intelligent  aid  and  co-operation  of 
government  officials  who  have  appreciated  the  value  of  such  work  in  the  past, 
that  many  of  the  best  results  now  in  our  possession  have  been  secured.  The 
American  government  might  very  easily  give  great  assistance  to  the  cause,  if 
some  special  instructions  on  the  point  were  given  to  our  consuls  and  other  repre- 
sentatives in  the  East.     Such  assistance  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  secure. 

The  paper  presented  by  Dr.  Fritz  Hommel  was  one  of  the  most  important 
apparently  of  all  that  were  offered.  A  resume  cannot  be  given  here  until  after 
further  investigation  of  the  numerous  points  which  the  paper  suggests;  but  it 
can  be  seen  at  once,  that,  if  the  argument  is  sound  that  the  oldest  genealogies 
of  the  Egyptian  deities  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Assyrian  pantheon,  and 
that  the  Egyptian  civilization  really  had  its  birth  in  the  Tigris-Euphrates  Val- 
ley, there  will  have  to  be  a  tremendous  revolution  in  our  historical  ideas  In 
fact,  the  full  significance  of  such  a  conception  followed  out  to  its  logical  end 
cannot  in  a  moment  be  comprehended.  There  are  and  have  been  many  indi- 
cations, of  the  secondary  order,  that  this  was  the  case.  Dr.  Hommel  presents 
others  from  the  philological  point  of  view.  This  gives  an  added  force  to  Dr. 
Sayce's  request  for  more  and  better  translations.  Semitic  culture  and  Semitic 
civilization  take  on  an  importance  in  the  world-life  that  they  never  have  be- 
fore, great  as  has  been  their  importance  even  witn  our  past  conceptions.. 

Just  what  the  effect  of  such  a  thesis,  if  established,  would  have  on  our  bib- 
lical ideas  cannot  be  at  once  explained.  Egypt  has  always  been  more  or  less 
of  a  mystery  in  the  matter  of  the  Israelitish  cultural  development.  It  has  fur- 
nished more  difficulties,  and  has  required  more  scholarly  ingenuity,  than  almost 
any  problem ,  except  perhaps  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.  But  the 
latter  becomes  simplicity  itself  when  we  try  to  understand  how  the  evidences 
of  the  Egyptian  sojourn  and  the  later  history  of  Israel  are  to  be  harmonized  as 
we  find  them  in  our  present  records.  We  shall  doubtless  have  light  from  this 
direction  sometime.  The  discoveries  at  Tell-el-Amarna  and  Tell-el-Hesy  would 
seem  to  preclude  many  of  the  accepted  ideas  about  the  Egyptian  sojourn,  es- 
pecially if  Egyptian  ideas  were  so  widely  current  in  Palestine  as  now  seems 
probable. 

Just  how  true  all  we  have  been  saying  is,  may  be  in  some  measure  under- 
stood when  we  come  to  Mr.  Stuart  Glennie's  paper  on  the  '*  Origin  of  Primary 
Civilizations.'*  The  author,  after  various  distinctions,  says,  that  practically 
the  only  primary  civilizations  now  known  are  the  Egyptian  and  the  Chaldean  ; 
the  Semitic  being  derived  from  the  Chaldean,  and,  according  to  Professor  La- 
couperie,  also  the  Chinese.  Now  if  Dr.  Hommel's  arguments  be  properly 
sustained,  it  may  possibly  develop  that  the  only  primary  civilization  is  the 
Chaldean,  it  only  remaining  to  be  shown  that  the  Aryan  represented  by  Persia 
and  India  in  the  East,  and  Greece  and  Italy  in  the  West,  are  similarly  derived 
from  Chaldea.  This  would  leave  only  the  Peruvian  and  Mexican,  and  our 
author  points  out  that  even  here  it  is  not  unlikely  that  traditions  of  Egypt  and 
Chaldea  are  found. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  in  this  connection  than  the  persistency  with  which 
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the  most  thoroughly  developed  sciences  of  philology  and  cultural  origins  have 
pointed  to  the  East,  and  especially  to  the  civilization  which  flourished  in  the 
valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  long  before  the  dawn  of  known  history. 
When  to  the  origin  of  mythology  and  folk  tales  we  have  some  more  data  oa 
the  origin  of  the  arts,  and  to  this  add  further  material  upon  the  prehistoric 
race  struggles,  it  is  possible  that  the  unity  of  the  race  will  be  demonstrated  in 
a  way  which  will  astound  by  the  varied,  as  it  will  convince  by  the  indubitable, 
character  of  the  evidences  offered.  And  it  would  not  be  in  the  least  surprising 
if  the  cap-sheaf  of  this  research  should  be  one  of  the  best  fruits  of  Assyriolog- 
ical  study. 

THE   ACCADIAN    AFFINITIES   OF   CHINESE. 

As  early  as  1871,  Dr.  Edkins,  writing  on  "China's  Place  in  Philology,** 
suggested  a  possible  connection  of  the  Chinese  and  the  ancient  Babylonians, 
and  that  a  back  door  to  the  understanding  of  the  latter's  civilization  might  be 
opened,  so  to  speak,  if  it  were  approached  from  the  eastern  side.  That  con- 
jecture, sustained  even  then  by  not  a  few  facts,  has  since  been  developed  until 
now  the  connection  may  be  said  to  be  a  demonstrated  fact.  At  the  Congress 
already  referred  to,  a  singularly  interesting  paper  with  the  above  title  was  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  C.  J.  Ball,  with  whom  readers  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Archaeology  are  already  acquainted. 

Accadian  is  the  oldest  of  known  languages.  And  although  the  oldest 
Assyrian  inscription,  that  of  Sargon  I.  (3800  B.  C.)^  is  very  much  older  than 
the  oldest  Accadian,  that  is  Semitic  and  not  properly  Accadian.  The  probable 
date  of  the  latter,  which  are  those  of  Gudea  discovered  at  TellLoh  by  de  Sarzec, 
is  about  2800  B.  c.  Mr.  Ball  points  out  the  curiously  coincident  fact  that 
this  is  also  about  the  date  of  Fuh-hi^  one  of  the  traditional  founders  of  Chinese 
civilization,  and  the  reputed  inventor  of  the  arts  of  writing  numbers  and  divi- 
nation. Now  Mr.  Ball  undertakes  to  show,  and  apparently  succeeds,  that  the 
cuneiform  characters  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  were  originally  disposed  in  ver- 
tical columns  exactly  like  those  of  the  Chinese ;  and  that  if  the  symbols  that 
have  been  laid  down  on  their  sides  in  the  derived  script  are  raised  a^ain  to 
their  former  position,  their  original  form  and  significance  will  best  be  seen, 
and  the  resemblance  referred  to  will  be  established  beyond  doubt. 

Mr.  Ball  has  shown,  in  other  recent  papers,  that  the  vocabularies  of  Chi- 
nese and  Accadian  are  in  many  respects  identical,  and  that  the  main  features 
of  Chinese  grammar  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  oldest  Accadian  ;  and,  be- 
sides this,  he  has  otherwise  established  a  strong  case.  The  paper  is  a  very 
full  exposition  of  these  main  propositions  and  is  abundantly  illustrated  through- 
out. 

This  is  a  matter  of  most  stirring  interest,  not  only  in  the  possibility  held 
out  that  we  shall  perhaps  find  ourselves  sometime  in  possession  of  a  transition 
language  between  the  Assyrian  and  the  Chinese,  but,  what  is  more  important, 
that  we  are  to  find  a  new  field  to  be  worked  in  the  tracing  out  and  develop- 
ment of  biblical  ideas  under  the  forms  of  Chinese  civilization.  In  fact,  it  is 
another  of  the  literally  bewildering  sources  of  information  which  require  only 
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the  needful  industry  and  patience,  to  bring  to  light  a  multitude  of  facts  which 
may  as  completely  revolutionize  our  ideas  in  certain  other  directions,  as  they 
have  already  been  revolutionized  by  the  discoveries  at  Tell-el-Amarna,  or  by 
the  finding  of  the  new  Gospel  of  Peter,  which  rendered  at  least  a  half-century 
of  biblical  study  useless. 

Taken  in  connection  with  what  we  have  already  said  with  reference  to  the 
ultimate  origin  of  all  civilizations  from  the  Chaldean  source,  it  tends  to  give 
us  a  new  method  of  induction  for  the  science  of  comparative  religion,  by 
placing  us  upon  a  firmer  foundation  than  we  could  otherwise  occupy.  How 
ridiculous  Professor  Robertson  Smithes  starting-point,  with  his  modern  Ara- 
bian nomads,  seems,  in  the  light  of  these  investigations,  does  not  yet  fully 
appear ;  but  every  fresh  step  toward  the  East  brings  it  more  clearly  into  relief. 

The  Accadian  connection  with  the  Assyrian  is  well  established.  It  has 
been  held,  and  is  still  maintained,  that  the  Accadian  is  not  a  pure  Semitic  lan- 
guage, and  this  is  probably  true.  But  to  connect  the  Chinese  and  the  Assyrian 
will  bring  into  being  reasons  for  historical  conjecture  that  cannot  help  changing 
all  our  conceptions  as  to  the  origin  of  a  multitude  of  ideas,  and  these  same 
ideas,  taking  on  the  clothing  and  affecting  the  direction  of  Chinese  thought, 
will  give  an  abundant  collection  of  material  for  a  myriad  of  fresh  comparisons. 
What  this  will  bring  forth  with  reference  to  the  biblical  records  cannot  even 
be  conjectured,  unless  it  tends  to  bring  the  Pentateuch  even  farther  away  than 
it  now  is  from  many  of  the  events  it  records,  and  creates  another  wide  gulf, 
which  must  in  all  probability  be  filled  with  Chinese  sources. 

Incidentally  it  has  often  been  noted  how  nearly  the  style  and  tone  of  the 
ethical  teaching  of  the  Chinese  approximates  to  that  of  the  Hebrews  in  some 
stages  of  the  latter*s  development.  Much  of  the  didactic  writing  of  the  Chi- 
nese sages  has  a  flavor  which,  if  it  does  not  remind  of  the  Wisdom  literature, 
at  least  makes  us  feel  that  there  is  an  affinity  of  thought  between  the  two  which 
is  very  suggestive.  A  critical  comparison  of  ideas  and  their  sources  might  re- 
veal some  strange  things.  This  is  equally  true  when  we  examine  some  of  the 
main  features  of  the  Chinese  institutional  life.  There  is  here  too  a  field  of  ex- 
ploration which  would  well  repay  careful  investigation.  That  the  earliest  ideas 
of  life  and  religion  from  the  Chaldean  territory  should  move  exclusively  west- 
ward has  long  seemed  to  us  curious  enough.  That  they  did  not  is  now  finally 
settled. 

SOCIOLOGY  OF  THE   HEBREWS. 

The  wide-spread  and  still  increasing  interest  in  questions  of  sociology 
has  an  important  field  for  their  comparative  development  in  the  study  of  the 
sociology  of  the  Hebrews,  as  indeed  of  all  the  Semitic  peoples.  The  work  of 
McLennen,  Spencer,  Lubbock,  and  others  in  this  direction  is  already  well 
known.  It  is  of  highest  importance  that  the  results  of  this  study  be  gathered, 
and  brought  to  the  attention  of  all  who  desire  to  be  kept  in  touch  with  the 
newest  effects  upon  comparative  biblical  study  in  the  same  directions. 

The  Assyrian  records  are  particularly  instructive  in  many  points  respect- 
ing, for  example,  the  laws  of  trade,  the  ethics  of  legal  procedure,  the  structure 
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of  the  social  fabric,  and  especially  the  determination  of  the  status  of  woman. 
There  is  distinct  proof  that  woman  in  Assyria  occupied  a  high  place.  She  is 
a  land  owner,  is  mistress  of  the  household,  is  condemned  to  pay  fines  imposed 
upon  a  son,  is  empowered  to  purchase  slaves  for  her  son,  and  otherwise  to  ex* 
ercise  a  high  function  in  the  social  life.  Her  place  in  the  family  is  also  well 
illustrated  by  the  tracing  of  the  descent  in  the  maternal  line,  rather  than  the 
paternal,  among  the  Hebrews  and  also  Assyrians  at  one  stage  of  their  develop- 
ment. 

But  not  only  in  the  social  relations  as  illustrated  by  the  family,  but  in  the 
more  purely  communal  duties,  the  social  life  of  the  Hebrews  is  very  instruc- 
tive. Such  matters  as  the  care  of  cattle  strayed  from  its  owner,  fruit-trees, 
the  preservation  of  birds,  the  refreshment  of  travellers,  are  all  matters  that 
touch  by  analogy  many  of  our  current  and  pressing  social  questions.  So  the 
early  provision  for  the  restoration  of  lands,  the  limitation  of  service,  arrange- 
ments for  the  liquidation  of  debts,  and  the  laws  governing  the  community, 
and  the  redistribution  and  the  definition  of  the  rights  as  also  the  limitations  of 
the  manorial  lords,  are  among  the  numberless  examples  of  custom  and  practice 
as  to  social  order  and  the  structure  of  the  social  body. 

The  Village  Community  as  shown  by  Ezekiel  forms  one  of  the  choicest  bits 
of  sociological  study  imaginable.  Of  course  we  are  always  more  or  less  in  doubt 
about  many  of  the  facts  which  are  only  partially  revealed,  bat  here  there  is  a 
great  mine  of  information  and  suggestion  for  students  of  social  questions.  The 
solutions  at  which  the  Hebrews  arrived  in  their  attempts  at  erecting  a  durable 
social  fabric  are  particularly  interesting  because  there  is  so  much  of  the  moral 
and  religious  element  mixed  up  in  them.  Social  questions  and  religious  ques* 
tions  were  largely  the  same  thing,  just  as  the  government  of  the  state  and  the 
religious  ritual  were  supposed  to  emanate  from  the  same  authority.  Again, 
the  development  from  the  House  Community  to  the  Village  Community,  with 
the  clearing  definition  of  the  reciprocal  rights  of  the  villagers  and  their  recip- 
rocal duties  as  well,  forms  an  interesting  chapter  in  social  study. 

The  tribal  life  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  germs  of  the  growing  need  for 
strong  and  central  government,  is  a  similarly  interesting  theme.  How  the  Sho- 
fetim  became  a  sort  of  feudal  lords,  and  how  their  power  affected  the  Hebrews, 
not  only  socially,  but  likewise  religiously,  is  a  question  of  considerable  im- 
portance. When  we  see  that  even  the  strong  military  prowess  of  David,  with 
the  strong  standing  army  which  he  constantly  maintained,  and  added  to  this 
the  splendor  of  Solomon's  extravagance  and  his  brilliant  foreign  policy,  were 
not  able  to  crush  the  independent  spirit  of  the  northern  tribes,  and  culminated 
in  the  revolt  and  destruction  of  the  empire,  we  have  an  exhibition  of  the  tenac- 
ity of  primitive  social  ideas  which  is  no  less  astounding  historically,  than 
it  was  powerful  practically.  But  the  growth  of  these  ideas,  not  yet  made  into 
law,  and  not  as  yet  crystallized  into  statutes  and  ordinances,  is  a  social  ques- 
tion, and  is  doubtless  related  to  the  other  forces  which  make  the  social  body 
what  it  is,  beside  the  moral-spiritual  influence,  which  was  always  strong  in  all 
the  Hebrew  life. 
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All  this,  and  a  great  deal  more,  is  suggested  and  sketched  in  a  little  book 
by  John  Fenton  entitled  **  Early  Hebrew  Life,"  though  the  standpoint  of  the 
author  is  not  always  consistent  or  scientific.  It  is,  however,  a  healthful  attempt 
in  a  direction  which  cannot  but  be  fruitful,  and  which  if  pursued  will  yield 
some  important  results.  The  modem  science  of  sociology,  if  so  intangible  a 
study  can  be  as  yet  called  a  science,  seems  to  be  merely  an  attempt  to  study 
political  economy  with  reference  to  the  ethical  implications  of  the  governing 
laws.  How  far  the  mere  natural  laws  governing  the  social  relations  of  men 
can  be  made  subject  to  ethical  laws,  or  brought  within  the  sphere  of  ethics  at 
all,  is  an  open  question.  But  if  moral  and  social  economy  can  be  connected 
and  made  to  move  in  parallel  lines,  the  experiments  of  the  Hebrews  are  of 
great  interest. 

THE  RELIGION  OP  THE  ANCIENT   HEBREWS. 

"  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion  as  illustrated  by  the  Religion  of 
the  Hebrews  '*  is  the  title  of  the  volume  of  Hibbert  Lectures  (the  thirteenth) 
by  C.  G.  Montefiore.  Mr.  Montefiore  presents  the  somewhat  unusual  specta- 
cle  of  an  educated  Israelite  who  has  discarded  almost  every  traditional  Israel- 
itish  opinion,  and  gives  an  exposition  of  the  Hebrew  religion  from  the  most 
modem  critical  standpoint,  only  with  such  of  Israelitish  feeling  and  national 
interest  as  remains  in  himself.  The  view,  in  general,  assigns  the  Law  to  a  late 
period,  and  gives  to  the  Babylonian  Exile  the  honor  of  being  the  great  restora- 
tive and  spiritual  awaking  of  the  Hebrew  people 

A  very  important  point  in  Mr.  Montefiore's  treatment  of  the  subject  is 
that  he  shows  a  decided  leaning  toward  the  belief  that  Hebrew  monotheism 
dates  from  the  time  of  Moses,  and  seems  to  insist  that,  though  the  conception 
of  the  deity  at  that  period  is  not  as  high  or  as  strong  as  it  was  during  the  pro- 
phetic period,  it  is  none  the  less  a  monotheistic  conception,  with  the  idea  of 
justice  as  the  basis.  His  argument  that  the  ethical  character  of  the  deity  is 
usually  the  highest  conception  prevalent  in  the  community  is  the  usual  one^ 
and  presents  no  new  features. 

This  is  very  interesting,  coming  from  the  source  that  it  does.  The  bring- 
ing of  the  introduction  of  Hebrew  monotheism  down  to  a  comparatively  late 
period  has  always,  so  it  has  seemed  to  many,  rested  upon  some  fundamental 
misconceptions  as  to  the  nature  of  religion.  Doubtless  the  Hebrews  were  ac- 
quainted and  did  ascribe  some  sort  of  supernatural  power  to  the  gods  of  their 
neighbors,  but  there  is  not  any  sound  reason  for  supposing  that  they  ascribed 
to  them  the  same  power,  or  held  them  in  the  same  category,  with  the  God  of 
the  Hebrews.  Indeed,  if  there  is  one  thing  that  the  national  consciousness 
exhibits  more  than  any  other  thing,  it  is  just  this,  that  there  existed  an  impas- 
sable gulf  between  the  Hebrew  conception  of  God  and  that  which  was  com- 
monly held  around  them.  All  the  apparent  variations  from  this  consciousness 
can  be  readily  explained.  The  late  date  of  many  of  the  writings,  the.  Law 
especially,  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  argument.  In  fact,  all  that  we  have 
that  carries  us  back  into  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  ancient  Hebrews 
has  for  its  necessary  background  the  monotheistic  idea. 
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Natural  development  applied  to  the  Hebrew  people  does  not  present  so 
smooth  a  road,  and  so  intelligible  a  succession  of  ideas  and  institutions,  as  we 
are  often  assured.  And  it  is  by  no  means  a  settled  question  yet,  whether  mono- 
theism preceded  or  succeeded  polytheism.  Sure  and  by  no  means  unscientific 
standing-ground  can  be  found  for  the  theory  of  primitive  monotheism  and  the 
subsequent  origin  of  polytheistic  practices.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  story 
of  Israel's  development  seems  to  require  for  its  rationale,  at  least  so  far  as  we 
know  the  race  historically,  a  strong  and  well-developed  monotheistic  concep- 
tion throughout.  Mr.  Montefiore's  concession  of  monotheism,  or  something 
resembling  it,  at  the  time  of  Moses  is  halting  enough.  But  the  case  will  be 
stronger  when  the  present  mania  for  late  dates  and  Maccabean  literary  splen- 
dor has  passed  away.  One  is  almost  tempted  to  think  that  every  individual 
Maccabee  sat,  from  early  morn  to  dewy  eve,  pen  in  hand,  scribbling  books  for 
the  canon.  Such  literary  activity  as  is  ascribed  to  this  period  would  be,  if 
true,  one  of  the  most  astounding  literary  facts  in  history.  Nothing  but  the 
blindest  determination  to  bring  everything  down  to  a  late  date  can  so  mani- 
festly outrage  the  simplest  precepts  of  critical  historical  judgment.  The  ap- 
parently wilful  ignoring  of  the  influence  of  the  ancient  records  of  Assyria,  is 
even  more  surprising  now,  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  It  might  then  have 
been  fairly  alleged  that  the  evidence  for  ancient  authorship  was  at  least  doubt- 
ful, and  that  the  production  of  manuscripts  was  a  matter  of  comparatively 
rare  occurrence.  Every  step,  however,  in  Oriental  study  has  tended  to  show, 
not  only  that  the  art  of  writing  was  far  more  ancient  than  we  have  long  sup- 
posed, but  that  composition  and  editorship  after  a  fashion  were  very  old  also. 
There  will  come  the  time,  and  we  think  it  is  not  far  distant  either,  when  the 
absurd  process  of  lowering  dates  will  be  modified  by  more  rational  judgment, 
and  then  we  shall  arrive  more  nearly  at  the  truth. 

A.  A.  Berle. 

Boston  J  Mass, 
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ARTICLE    X. 
CRITICAL   NOTES. 

THE   LAST   PASSOVER   AND   ITS   HARMONIES. 

The  Harmony  of  the  four  Evangelists  in  regard  to  the  time  of  the  Last 
Passover  and  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  a  subject  of  serious  difficulty,  which  has 
caused  some  to  despair  of  reconciling  the  statements  of  St.  John  with  those  of 
the  other  Evangelists.  The  cause  of  this  difficulty  seems  to  the  present  writer 
to  lie  in  the  too  implicit  credit  given  to  certain  rabbinical  traditions  concern- 
ing the  reckoning  of  the  feasts  of  the  Passover  and  the  Pentecost,  and  the  con- 
sequent misinterpretation  of  terms.  An  exact  and  correct  definition  of  terms, 
according  to  the  uniform  usage  of  Scripture,  I  believe,  would  greatly  relieve 
the  subject  of  its  difficulties,  and  lead  to  a  clear  solution. 

I.— The  Morrow  of  the  Sabbath. 
The  rule  for  the  reckoning  of  the  Passover  and  the  Pentecost  is  laid  down 
in  Lev.  xxiii.  5-22.  On  the  14th  of  the  first  month  at  even  was  the  Passover 
(ver.  5),  when  the  Passover  lamb  was  to  be  killed  (Ex.  xii.  6).  On  the  15th 
day  began  the  feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  which  alone  was  to  be  eaten  for 
seven  days,  and  the  first  and  seventh  days  were  days  of  holy  convocation,  on 
which  no  servile  work  was  to  be  done  (ver.  6-8).  In  verses  10,  11,  occur 
these  instructions :  **  When  ye  be  come  into  the  land  which  I  give  unto  you, 
and  shall  reap  the  harvest  thereof,  then  ye  shall  bring  a  sheaf  of  the  first-fruits 
of  your  harvest  unto  the  priest ;  and  he  shall  wave  the  sheaf  before  the  Lord, 
to  be  accepted  for  you  :  on  the  morrow  after  the  sabbath  the  priest  shall 
wave  it."  In  verees  15,  16,  the  reckoning  for  the  Pentecost  is  given  :  **  And 
ye  shall  count  unto  you  from  the  morrow  after  the  sabbath,  from  the  day  that 
ye  brought  the  sheaf  of  the  wave  offering ;  seven  sabbaths  shall  be  complete  : 
«ven  unto  the  morrow  after  the  seventh  sabbath  shall  ye  number 
fifty  days  ;  and  ye  shall  offer  a  new  meal  offering  unto  the  Lord."  Already 
in  the  third  verse,  the  Sabbath  was  spoken  of  in  these  terms :  "  Six  days 
shall  work  be  done :  but  the  seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of  rest,  an  holy  con- 
vocation ;  ye  shall  do  no  work  therein  :  it  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  in  all 
your  dwellings."  The  natural  interpretation,  therefore,  of  *•  the  morrow  after 
the  sabbath  "  in  this  connection,  since  no  other  Sabbath  has  been  mentioned, 
is  the  next  day  after  the  weekly  Sabbath  falling  within  the  seven  days  of  Un- 
leavened Bread,  that  is,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  But  the  rabbinical  in- 
terpretation, adopted  by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  the  learned  Hebraist,  and  followed  by 
most  commentators  since,  makes  **  the  sabbath  "  in  verse  ii  to  mean  the  first 
day  of  Unleavened  Bread,  and  the  morrow  therefore  to  be  the  i6th  day  of  the 
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first  month  ;  and  in  verse  l6  the  Pentecost  to  be  the  morrow  after  the  seventh 
weekf  that  is,  the  6th  day  of  the  third  month,  Sivan,  invariably.  But  if  this 
were  the  true  meaning,  why  was  not  the  date  given  by  the  day  of  the  month 
as  in  the  case  of  all  the  other  annual  feasts  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  rather 
than  by  such  a  misleading  expression  ?  • 

But,  further,  the  Hebrew  word  for  Sabbath  {shabbath)  is  never  applied  ta 
any  other  holy-day  except  the  weekly  Sabbath  and  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
each  of  which  is  emphatically  said  to  be  a  **  sabbath  of  rest,"  on  which  NO 
work,  or  **  NO  manner  of  work,'*  was  to  be  done  (ver.  3,  28,  31).  On  certain 
other  festival  days,  as  the  first  and  seventh  of  Unleavened  Bread,  and  the  feast 
of  First-fruits,  it  is  distinctively  specified  that  **  no  servile  work  *'  was  to  be 
done  (ver.  7,  8,  21,  25,  35,  36).  Some  of  these  feasts  are  designated  by  the 
Hebrew  word  shabbathon,  derived  from  shabbath,  represented  in  Greek  by 
dydirauo-ts,  in  the  Authorized  Version  usually  **rest.'*  But  in  these  instances, 
it  has  been  rendered  misleadingly  **  sabbath  '* ;  Lev.  xxiii.  24,  39  twice  :  where 
the  Revised  Version  has  uniformly  "solemn  rest." 

On  the  weekly  Sabbath  it  was  unlawful  even  to  kindle  a  fire,  or  to  gather 
sticks  (Ex.  XXXV.  2,  3 ;  Num.  xv.  32-36):  thus  prohibiting  the  preparation  of 
food  on  that  day.  But  on  the  feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  said  :  *'  In  the  first  day  there  shall  be  an  holy  convocation,  and  in  the  sev- 
enth day  there  shall  be  an  holy  convocation  to  you  :  no  manner  of  work  shall 
be  done  in  them,  save  that  which  every  man  must  eat,  that  onl/  may  be 
done  of  you  "  (Ex.  xii.  16).  Thus  the  first  day  of  Unleavened  Bread  is  never 
called  a  shabbath,  or  even  a  shabbathon;  but  is  classed  with  those  secondary 
days  of  rest  on  which  **  no  servile  work  **  can  be  done. 

But  the  rabbinical  interpretation,  embodied  in  the  Targums  and  the  TaK 
mud  some  time  after  the  Christian  era,  is  thought  to  be  sustained  in  the  Greek 
version  of  the  Septuagint,  made  in  the  third  century  B.  c.  In  this  version,  the 
directions  for  waving  the  sheaf  of  first-fruits  are  given  as  follows,  in  verse  1 1  : 
••On  the  morrow  of  the  first  (day)  (r^t  irpcirri^t),  the  priest  shall  wave  it  '* : 
supposed  to  mean  the  first  day  of  Unleavened  Bread.  But  in  verse  15  the  same 
expression  is  rendered  more  literally  :  **  Ye  shall  number  from  the  morrow  of 
the  sabbath  {rCav  ffafipdruv)  .  .  .  seven  weeks  complete."  In  verse  16  the 
expression  is  again  changed:  *'  Until  the  morrow  of  the  last  seventh  (day), 
{iox^fyfi  ^/SW/Aijf)  ye  shall  number  fifty  days."  In  this  verse  the  Roman  edition 
reads  ifiSofidSos,  the  last  wff/:,  instead  of  ipdbfxrji.  But  the  Vatican  codex  B* 
first  hand  has  the  barbarous  ipdoftdd-ris,  evidently  an  attempt  to  correct  i^Hfiaiof 
to  ipd6fi7is,  neglecting  to  strike  out  the  superfluous  letters  ad.  The  correctors. 
a  b  have  given  e/356/ii7f  in  the  margin,  which  is  the  reading  of  Codex  Alexan- 
drinus,  of  the  Aldine  and  Grabe's  editions,  and  of  the  admirable  edition  of 
Field.  A  various  reading  of  Origen's  Hexapla  gives  the  sense  more  literally 
**  the  morrow  of  the  seventh  sabbath  "  {rod  ffa^^drov  {roO)  ^/3d6/iov).  But  the 
text  of  verse  11  is  thus  inconsistent  with  verses  15,  16,  both  in  rendering  and 
computation  ;  for  fifty  days  from  **  the  morrow  of  the  first  (day),*'  or  i6th  day 
of  the  first  month,  will  seldom  coincide  with  "  the  morrow  after  the  sabbath  ** 
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•or  **  seventh  day  *'  of  the  week.  In  verse  16  **  the  last  seventh  day  **  implies 
K  first  seventh  day,  from  which  the  reckoning  starts.  So,  if  we  supply  €^d6fn/it 
in  verse  11,  and  read,  **  On  the  morrow  Tijt  vp<&T7fs  4^86^.^*,  of  the  first  seventh 
(dayjt*^  the  text  will  be  made  consistent  at  once  with  the  Hebrew  and  with 
the  whole  context  of  the  version.  In  confirmation  of  this,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  4p86fiii  is  elsewhere  used  to  render  the  Hebrew  shabbath^  as  in  the 
fourth  commandment  itself  (Ex.  xx.  11),  *'  the  Lord  blessed  the  seventh  day,** 
the  rendering  still  retained  in  the  Prayer-book.  (So  also  Ex.  xxxi.  14  )  A 
various  reading  in  Origen's  Hexapla  (ver.  11),  with  codex  X,  gives  the  sense, 
"  the  (day)  after  the  sabbath,"  rg  furii  t6  ffd^fiarop.  The  Septuagint,  there- 
fore, as  the  text  now  stands,  being  inconsistent  with  itself  as  well  as  with  the 
Hebrew,  and  probably  defective  in  verse  1 1,  cannot  be  held  to  sustain  the  rab- 
binical interpretation.! 

Again,  if  we  tabulate  the  calendar  of  feasts  contained  in  Leviticus  xxiii. 
we  shall  the  more  distinctly  see  the  reason  for  the  peculiar  terms  used  in  the 
reckoning  of  the  pentecostal  season.  The  table  in  the  order  of  the  text  stands 
thus : — 

The  Feasts  of  the  Lord. 


The  Sabbath 

The  Passover , 

Unleavened  Bread. 

Sheaf  day 

Pentecost , 

Trumpets 

Atonement  .... 
Tabernacles 


Mo. 


Day. 


I  14 

I        15-21 
.  morrow  of  the  Sabbath . 
.morrow  of  the  seventh  Sabbath. 


**  Sabbath  of  rest ' 


7 

I 

7 

10 

7 

15-22 

•*  Sabbath  of  rest  "  . 


Lev.  xxiii.  2 

3 

5 

6 

II 

16 

24 

27 

34 


Here  it  is  clearly  seen  that  all  the  feast-days  except  the  Sabbath,  the  Sheaf 
-day,  and  the  Pentecost,  are  dated  by  the  days  of  the  month  in  order.  But  the 
series  is  abruptly  broken  for  the  Sheaf  day  and  the  Pentecost,  when  they  might 
have  been  dated,  like  the  rest,  by  the  day  and  month,  if  the  rabbinical  inter- 
pretation is  correct.  The  only  assignable  reason  for  the  actual  method  fol- 
lowed is  that  these  feasts  must  fall  on  a  certain  day  of  the  week,  and  so  could 
not  be  assigned  to  a  certain  day  of  any  month.     That  day  of  the  week,  be  it 

1  This  reckoning  furnishes  a  satisfactory  explanation  to  the  reading  in 
Luke  vi.  I,  <ra/3/3<£ry  Sei/repoirpt^^,  which  must  be  rightly  considered  genuine, 
since  it  is  contained  in  the  vast  majority  of  all  manuscripts  ;  and  such  an  un- 
usual term  could  not  have  been  interpolated  and  generally  received  before  the 
fourth  century.  (So  Tischendorf  &  Scrivener.)  The  term  implies  a  first  or 
chief  Sabbath,  and  a  second  Sabbath,  which  was  also  in  some  respect  first. 
According  to  the  Levitical  rule,  the  Passover  Sabbath  was  the  starting-point 
for  reckoning  to  the  Pentecost,  but  was  itself  excluded  from  the  count  of 
**  seven  sabbaths,"  and  the  next  Sabbath  was  the  first  of  the  seven  to  be 
counted,  while  itself  secondary  and  dependent  on  the  chief  Passover  Sabbath. 
And  so  it  was  fitly  called  **  second-first  sabbath  "  ;  analogous  to  our  "Sunday 
after  Easter,"  to  which  the  same  term  was  applied  in  the  sixth  century  devrepo- 
wpdirriv  Kvptax^p  (Sophocles,  Lexicon). 
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noted,  was  "  the  morrow  after  the  sabbath,"  in  New  Testament  phrase  **the 
first  day  of  the  week,"  on  which  Christ  arose  "  the  First- fruits  from  the  dead,*^ 
and  fifty  days  after,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  sent  down  his  Holy  Spirit  upon 
the  apostles,  and  gathered  in  the  first-fruits  of  the  complete  harvest  of  his 
church.  Thus  was  the  Lord's  day  of  the  gospel  dispensation  shadowed  forth 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  law.  But  after  the  first  Christian  Pentecost,  the  rab- 
binical Jews  would  naturally  seek  to  avoid  tlfe  telling  coincidence,  and  avail 
themselves  of  the  defective  text  of  the  Septuagint  to  uphold  another  reckon^ 
ing.  But  in  this  they  have  constantly  been  opposed  by  the  Samaritans  and  the 
Karaite  Jews,  or  Scripturists,  as  well  as  the  Sadducees  and  the  Boethusians, 
who  have  continuously  maintained  the  strict  and  natural  interpretation  of  the 

law.i 

II. — Preparation  Day. 

This  term  also,  as  used  by  the  Evangelists,  needs  to  be  carefully  defined  ; 
for  rabbinical  tradition  has  dealt  with  this  as  with  the  word  Sabbath.  It  i& 
said  to  denote  the  day  before  a  festival  as  a  Sabbath,  as  well  as  before  the 
weekly  Sabbath,  as  a  preparation  for  it.  In  the  Old  Testament  there  is  no 
mention  or  occasion  for  such  a  day.  But  in  regard  to  the  weekly  Sabbath,  it 
was  expressly  ordered  that  the  manna  for  that  day's  sustenance  should  be  gath- 
ered on  the  sixth  day  (Ex.  xvi.  5,  22);  and  afterward  it  was  commanded,  **Ye 
shall  kindle  no  fire  throughout  your  habitations  upon  the  sabbath  day  "  (Ex. 
XXXV.  3);  so  that  the  preparation  of  food  was  necessarily  to  be  made  the  day 
before.  No  such  law  applied  to  the  Passover,  but  on  the  contrary  it  was 
clearly  provided  that  such  needful  work  might  be  done  on  the  first  and  seventh 
days  of  Unleavened  Bread,  though  **  no  servile  work  "  was  permitted  (Ex.  xii. 
16,  as  quoted  above).  So  when  we  read  of  the  Preparation  Day  in  the  Gos- 
pels, we  have  good  reason  to  understand  it  of  the  sixth  day  of  the  week.  And 
this  is  made  certain  by  what  the  Evangelists  themselves  say. ,  For  St.  Luke» 
after  relating  the  Burial  of  Christ,  adds :  '*  And  that  day  was  the  prepara- 
tion, and  the  sabbath  drew  on  "  (xxiii.  54).  Now  as  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  Sabbath  can  be  no  other  than  the  weekly  Sabbath,  the  Preparation  must 
needs  be  the  sixth  day  of  the  week.  So,  in  the  next  verse  but  one,  he  relates 
that  the  women  "  rested  the  sabbath  day,  according  to  thk  command- 
ment "  (56).  The  reference  is  clearly  to  the  fourth  commandment  The  very 
next  words  bring  us  to  the  first  day  of  the  week  :  **  But  upon  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  very  early  in  the  morning,  they  came  unto  the  sepulchre  "  fxxiv.  i). 

The  testimony  of  St.  Mark  is  the  same,  and  very  explicit.  Introducing 
his  account  of  the  Burial,  he  says,  **  And  even  being  already  come,  because  it 
was  the  preparation,  that  is,  the  day  before  the  sabbath,  irpo<r(i/3/3aroy  "  (xv. 
42).  And  immediately  after  the  account  of  the  Burial,  he  continues  :  "And 
when  the  sabbath  was  past,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James, 
and  Salome  bought  ^weet  spices,  that  they  might  come  and  anoint  him.    And 

1  In  this  they  have  been  followed,  among  others,  by  Archbishop  Usher 
(Patrick's  Com.  Lev.  xxiii.),  Bonar(Com.  ibid.)^  Fuerst  (Heb.  Lex.  Shabbaih)^ 
Jarvis  (Introd.  Hist.  Ch.,  pp.  478-480),  McClellan  (Four  Gospels,  pp.  477- 
478),  Birks  (Horae  Evangelicge,  p.  93). 
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very  early  in  the  morning,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  they  came  unto  the 
sepulchre  *'  (xvi.  i,  2).  Here  is  the  same  inseparable  linking  together  of  the 
Preparation  and  the  Sabbath  and  the  First  Day  of  the  week  as  in  St.  Luke. 
The  word  irpoo-d/S/Saror  is  used  twice  in  the  Septuagint :  where  it  can  have  no 
other  meaning  than  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath  (Judith  viii.  6 ;  Ps.  xciii.  i). 

In  St.  Matthew  there  is  the  same  close  order ;  for  after  relating  the  Burial, 
he  proceeds  :  "  And  on  the  morrow  which  was  after  the  preparation,  the  chief 
priests  and  Pharisees  were  gathered  together  unto  Pilate  ''  (xxvii.  62).  Having 
stated  the  result  of  the  interview,  in  the  sealing  of  the  sepulchre,  he  immedi- 
ately adds :  **  And  in  the  end  of  the  sabbath,  as  it  began  to  dawn  toward  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  came  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other  Mary  to  see  the 
sepulchre  '*  (xxviii.  i).  Whatever  be  the  special  meaning  of  these  words,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Preparation  was  the  same  as  the  day  of  Burial,  and  that  the  Sab- 
bath is  set  between  the  Preparation  and  the  First  Day  of  the  week,  without 
any  break,  so  that  the  Preparation  can  be  none  other  than  the  sixth  day  of  the 
week. 

St.  John  also  links  the  Preparation  with  the  Sabbath.  Having  related  the 
Death  of  Christ,  he  continues:  **The  Jews  therefore,  because  it  was  the 
preparation,  that  the  bodies  should  no't  remain  upon  the  cross  on  the  sabbath 
day  (for  that  sabbath  was  an  high  day),  besought  Pilate  that  their  legs  might 
be  broken,  and  that  they  might  be  taken  away  '*  (xix.  31).  Then  having  told 
how  Joseph  and  Nicodemus  prepared  the  body  of  Jesus  for  burial  in  a  new 
sepulchre,  he  goes  on  :  **  There  laid  they  Jesus  therefore,  because  of  the  Jews* 
preparation  day ;  for  the  sepulchre  was  nigh  at  hand.  But  {^4)  on  the  Grst 
day  of  the  week  cometh  Mary  Magdalene  early,  when  it  was  yet  dark,  unto 
the  sepulchre**  (xix.  42;  xx.  i).  Here  it  is  evident  that  this  Sabbath  day 
(called  '*  an  high  day,*'  /ucYdXi;,  since  it  was  the  Sabbath  which  fell  in  Pass- 
over week,  and  from  which  were  reckoned  the  Sheaf  day  and  the  Pentecost), 
was  a  weekly  Sabbath,  next  before  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  in  the  other 
Gospels,  and  the  Preparation  was  the  sixth  day. 

Now  it  was  a  few  hours  earlier  than  the  Burial,  just  before  Pilate  delivered 
up  Jesus  to  be  crucified,  that  St.  John  says :  **  And  it  was  the  preparation 
day  of  the  Passover:  it  was  about  the  sixth  hour'*  (xix.  14).  This  verse  is 
often  quoted  as  if  it  proved  the  Preparation  day  to  be  the  day  before  the  Pass- 
over. But  this  cannot  be,  since  it  would  make  St.  John  irreconcilable  with 
himself,  as  well  as  with  the  other  Evangelists.  For  he  evidently  makes  the  de- 
livery of  Christ  to  be  crucified  (14),  and  the  breaking  of  the  legs  of  the  male- 
factors (31),  and  the  Burial  (42)  to  be  on  the  same  Preparation  before  the 
Sabbath  (31  J,  which  can  only  be  the  weekly  Sabbath  ;  and  it  is  **  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  Jews,'*  as  the  only  such  known  to  him.  Grammatically,  **  the 
preparation  of  the  Passover*'  does  not  necessarily  mean  preparation  for  the 
Passover  or  before  it,  as  has  been  assumed.  The  genitive  in  Greek  has  a  much 
wider  scope.  It  simply  means  the  Preparation  day  belonging  to  the  Passover 
season  (Winer's  Gram.,  p.  189).  This  is  the  only  meaning  consistent  with  the 
context. 
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III. — Alleged  Discrepancies. 
Certain  passages  in  St.  John  have  been  urged  as  irreconcil.able  with  the 
other  Evangelists,  and  as  proving  that  our  Lord  did  not  keep  the  Jewish  Pass- 
over, but  instituted  the  Lord's  Supper  on  the  day  before  it. 

1 .  The  first  of  these  is  John  xiii.  1,2:  **  Now  before  the  feast  of  the  pass- 
over  Jesus  knowing  that  his  hour  was  come  that  he  should  depart  out  of  this 
world  unto  the  Father,  having  loved  his  own  which  were  in  the  world,  he  loved 
&em  unto  the  end.  And  supper  being  come,  .  .  .  knowing  that  the  Father 
had  given  all  things  into  his  hands,  and  that  he  was  come  from  God  and  went 
to  God,  he  riseth  from  the  supper."  The  note  of  time  in  the  first  verse  has 
been  thought  to  determine  the  time  of  the  supper  in  the  second  ;  whereas  the 
serving  of  the  supper  is  itself  made  another  note  of  time  for  what  follows. 
Jesus  is  represented  as  beforehand  deliberately  contemplating  his  separation 
from  his  disciples,  and  determining  to  give  them  a  further  token  of  his  con- 
tinued love.  Then  when  the  time  of  the  supper  actually  arrives,  he  carries 
his  determination  into  effect.  And  this  supper,  from  the  context,  naturally 
means  the  Passover  supper.  And  this  is  made  certain  by  the  38th  verse,  re- 
lating to  the  same  evening,  when  the  Lord  says  to  Peter,  **  Verily,  verily,  I 
say  to  thee,  The  cock  shall  not  crow  till  thou  hast  denied  me  thrice."  This 
can  be  no  other  than  the  night  before  the  Crucifixion,  as  related  in  the  other 
Evangelists  for  the  15th  of  the  month. 

2.  But,  because  in  the  29th  verse  the  disciples  understood  Jesus  to  say 
to  Judas,  "  Buy  those  things  that  we  have  need  of  against  (for)  the  feast,"  it 
is  inferred  that  the  Passover  supper  was  yet  to  be  provided  for.  But  if  this 
was  the  night  of  the  13th,  there  was  no  occasion  for  such  orders  ;  for  the  neces- 
sary instructions  were  given  to  Peter  and  John  the  next  day  (Luke  xxii.  8-13), 
and  the  lamb  could  not  be  offered  earlier.  Judas  was  present  at  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Lord's  Supper  ;  for  St.  Mark  expressly  says  of  the  cup,  *•  They  ALL 
drank  of  it  "  (xiv.  23);  when  he  had  just  spoken  of  the  Twelve  being  present 
(17,  20).  What  remained  to  be  provided  were  the  special  offerings  for  the 
morrow. 

3.  So  again,  when  on  the  day  of  the  trial  it  is  said  the  Jews  **  went  not 
into  the  judgment  hall,  lest  they  should  be  defiled,  but  that  they  might  eat 
the  passover"  (xviii.  28),  this  is  thought  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  Pass- 
over lamb  was  not  yet  sacrificed.  But  St.  John  has  already  made  certain  that 
the  time  of  Passover  supper  was  past,  as  shown 'above.  But  though  the  Jews 
had  eaten  that  supper,  there  were  further  festivities  of  the  Passover  season, 
from  which  they  would  not  be  debarred  by  defiling  themselves. 

It  is  thus  sufficiently  evident  that  there  is  no  discrepancy  between  St.  John 
and  the  other  Evangelists  as  to  the  time  of  the  Passover  and  the  institution  of 
the  Lord's  Supper. 

IV. — Harmony  of  the  Accounts. 

But  the  harmony  of  the  Evangelists  can  he  proved  to  a  demonstration  by 
tabulating  all  the  notes  of  time  from  the  Passover  to  the  Pentecost,  beginning 
with  the  definite  note  of  time,  **  when  the  passover  must  be  killed,"  on  the 
14th  of  the  first  month. 
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From  the  Last  Passover  to  the  Pentecost. 
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"Morrow  after  7th  sabbath,"    Lev.  xxiii.  16 

1 .  This  table  clearly  shows,  by  the  consentient  testimony  of  all  the  Evan  - 
gelists,  that  the  Passover  supper  took  place  on  the  night  beginning  the  sixth 
day  of  the  week  and  the  15th  of  the  month ;  and  that  during  its  celebration 
the  Lord's  Supper  was  instituted  as  a  meniorial  of  his  impending  Death  and 
Sacrifice  on  the  same  day. 

2.  It  also  shows  incontrovertibly  that  his  Burial  took  place  on  the  same 
15th  day  before  sunset;  and  his  Resurrection  on  the  third  day  after,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  prediction,  that  is,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  at  early  dawn. 
The  contention  of  some,  therefore,  that  the  Burial  was  on  Wednesday  the 
14th,  and  his  Resurrection  on  Saturday  the  17th,  is  utterly  untenable.^ 

3.  It  further  shows  incontestably,  in  connection  with  the  former  argu- 
ment, that  the  Levitical  rule  ef  reckoning  **  the  morrow  after  the  sabbath  ''  as 
referring  to  the  weekly  Sabbath  was  the  only  reckoning  known  to  the  Evan- 

1  Church  Review,  1885,  October,  p.  484. 
VOL.  LI.  NO.  202.  II 
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gelists  or  the  Jews  in  our  Lord's  time.  For  the  Pentecost,  or  50th  day  from 
**  the  morrow  of  the  sabbath,"  must  inevitably  be  another  **  morrow  after  the 
sabbath  "  ;  that  is,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  according  to  the  universal  tradi- 
tion of  the  church.  But  on  the  rabbinical  reckoning  from  the  l6th  of  Nisan 
(Saturday),  as  **  the  morrow  of  the  sabbath,"  the  50th  day  must  also  have 
been  a  Saturday,  the  6th  of  Si  van,  as  the  Je^s  maintain.  Some  Christian 
commentators  have  incautiously  said  it  would  fall  on  Sunday. 

One  can  easily  satisfy  himself  on  this  point  by  making 
a  calendar  of  Sundays  Irom  Sunday,  the  17th  of  first  month, 
for  seven  weeks,  the  first  month  having  thirty  days,  and  the 
second  twenty-nine  days.  The  rabbinical  rule  makes  Pen- 
tecost to  fall  uniformly  on  the  6th  Si  van  (3d  month).  The 
change  in  the  reckoning  must  have  been  made  between  A.  D. 
30  and  the  time  of  Philo,  who  first  mentions  it,  about  A.  D. 
40-50.  But  the  Samaritans  had  no  reason  to  change  it,  as 
they  had  no  hand  in  procuring  the  death  of  Christ,  and  did 
not  share  the  bitter  enmity  of  the  Jews  against  Christianity. 
And  so  the  old  reckoning  was  continued  by  them,  and  also  maintained  by  the 
Sadducees,  the  Karaites,  and  the  Boethusians. 

Baltimore,  Md,  E.  P.  Gray. 

II. 
DR.  MAGOUN'S   REPLY. 

In  the  Christian  Mirror  of  December  17,  1892,  Dr.  G.  F.  Magoun  ex- 
pressed a  somewhat  indistinct  but  sweeping  condemnation  of  an  effort  by  me 
to  set  forth  the  place  of  Christian  experience  as  a  source  of  doctrine.  His  con- 
demnation led  me,  as  I  stated  in  the  ** critical  note"  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
of  April,  1893,  **  to  examine  again  my  position,  to  see  if,  indeed,  it  were 
true  "  ;  and  I  presented  the  most  fundamental  portion  of  my  previous  discus- 
sion  in  a  new  form  under  the  title  :  "  Do  we  know  anything  by  consciousness 
of  the  New  Birth?"  This  was  courteous  to  Dr.  Magoun,  for  certainly  a 
writer  cannot  pay  a  greater  compliment  to  a  critic  than  to  review  his  whole 
position  in  view  of  the  criticism.  Dr.  Magoun,  however,  complains  that  I 
shifted  the  issue.  I  leave  him  to  adjust  this  complaint  to  the  following  state- 
ment of  his  own  :  "Professor  Foster  himself  starts  by  saying  that  I  merely 
*  questioned  the  assertion  that  we  know  some  things  a^<7f</ Christian  doctrine  by 
consciousness,'  which  is  entirely  true,  and  is  all  that  is  true  "  ;  with  the  sim- 
ple remark  that  the  quoted  sentence  is  the  only  one  in  which  I  mentioned  Dr. 
Magoun 's  views  at  all.  I  simply  restated  my  own  views,  and  asked  him  what 
he  now  thought  of  them.     That  was  both  courteous  and  fair. 

What  kind  of  an  answer  did  I  receive  ?  I  find  on  an  examination  of  Dr. 
Magoun 's  reply  that  he  agrees  with  me  in  acknowledging  that  some  things 
about  the  New  Birth  are  known  in  consciousness.     What  they  are  he  nowhere 
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specifies.  The  bulk  of  his  reply  is  taken  up  in  criticisms,  some  of  which  need 
my  attention.  But  he  should  beware  of  implying,  when  I  have  explicitly  said 
that  I  advanced  from  the  domain  of  immediate  consciousness  to  that  of  'in- 
ference," that  I  am  claiming  that  we  know  these  inferences  by  consciousness. 

Dr.  Magoun  says  that  the  statement,  **  The  man  knows  by  immediate 
consciousness  that  he  is  a  sinner,"  made  by  me,  "may  pass  as  a  popular 
statement,  though  conscience  is  ignored."  The  statement  i§  strictly  scientific. 
Conscience,  among  other  things,  presents  the  law  of  duty.  The  man  is  choosing 
something  else.  This  fact,  which  is  the  same  fact  as  that  indicated  by  the 
phrase  **  is  a  sinner,"  since  it  is  an  activity,  is  and  must  be  known  by  con- 
sciousness, which  is  **  the  knowledge  the  mind  has  of  its  own  activities." 

The  next  criticism  shows,  however,  that  we  diverge  too  far  to  render  it 
profitable  to  debate.  I  say,  the  man  ''knows  by  immediate  consciousness 
what  are  the  prevailing  tendencies  of  his  being,  and  what  their  character.''''  I 
mean,  as  most  men  of  the  present  generation  will  have  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing, that  those  prevailing  tendencies  are  often  activities,  and  known  in 
their  exercise,  and  when  condemned  by  conscience  that  condemnation  is  an 
activity  and  known  by  consciousness.  But  Dr.  Magoun  implies  that  I  "con- 
found conscience  as  acting  with  the  mind's  knowledge  of  its  acts. ' '  He  appar- 
ently thus  misunderstands  me  because  he  regards  consciousness  as  a  faculty,  or 
else  because  he  thinks  I  so  regard  it.  But  I  do  not.  Evidently  if  we  have 
not  common  ground  here  we  cannot  debate. 

There  is  still  other  difference  between  us.  Dr.  Magoun  says  that  he  be- 
lieves that  "  the  New  Birth  is  a  change  .  .  .  of  more  than  the  will  ...  of 
the  whole  soul,"  etc.,  and  then  remarks  that  **  every  converted  soul  is  con- 
scious of  wicked  states  of  more  than  the  will."  I  am  not  sure  I  understand 
this;  but  if  Dr.  Magoun  is  here  advancing  the  Old  School  view  that  a  **  state  " 
can  be  **  sin,"  and  that  there  is  sin  which  is  not  **  voluntary  transgression  of 
known  law,"  I  may  beg,  after  one  hundred  years  of  discussion  of  that  theme 
in  New  England,  to  be  excused  from  discussing  it  any  more,  or  from  arguing 
on  kindred  themes  with  an  advocate  of  the  discarded  theory  of  sin. 

I  might  say  much  more.  Particularly  I  should  be  pleased  to  go  into  the 
subject  of  Dr.  N.  W.  Taylor's  views  and  show  how  Dr.  Magoun  misunder- 
stands them  as  completely  as  did  Dr.  Bennet  Tyler,  and  to  maintain  the  prop- 
osition that  Dr.  Taylor's  true  meaning  is  the  view  at  present  prevailing  in  New 
England  theology. 

With  these  few  remarks  by  way  of  rejoinder,  and  as  a  partial  explanation 
of  the  reasons  why  I  decline  to  continue  the  discussion,  I  commend  the  two 
"critical  notes  "  to  the  consideration  of  the  public  without  apprehension  as 
to  their  judgment. 

Chicago^  Feb.  2,  18^4.  Frank  Hugh  Foster. 
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ARTICLE     XI. 

NOTICES   OF   RECENT   PUBLICATIONS. 

Der  Pentateuch.  BeitrUge  zu  seinem  Verstandnis  und  seiner  Entstehungs- 
geschichte  von  Dr.  August  Klostermann,  ord.  Professor  a.  d.  Univ.  Kiel. 
Leipzig,  A.  Deichert'sche  Verlagsbuchhdlg.  Nachf.  (Georg  B5hme). 
1893.     (Pp.  vi,  447.  6>^x3^.)     8  Mark. 

This  volume  is  a  collection  of  essays  which  the  author  has  been  writing 
for  twenty-five  years.  It  therefore  lacks  the  unity  of  a  book  written  for  a 
present  purpose,  and  published  fresh  from  the  pen,  upon  a  subject  or  a  phase 
of  a  subject,  which  the  author  covers  completely  by  his  work.  To  be  sure 
there  is  a  unity  of  subject,  the  Pentateuch,  but  the  author  does  not  treat  it  ex- 
haustively or  with  uniform  care. 

The  history  of  the  book  he  thus  explains.  Twenty-five  years  ago  he 
planned  the  articles  which  now  appear  as  the  first  five  chapters.  In  187 1  he 
published  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken  the  articles  upon  the  Song  of  Moses 
and  Deuteronomy,  now  his  sixth  chapter.  Six  years  later  he  wrote  upon  the 
relation  between  Ezekiel  and  the  Sanctity  Code,  and  the  article  appeared  in 
the  Lutherische  Zeitschrift:  this  forms  the  seventh  chapter.  The  last  treatise, 
upon  the  importance  of  the  Year  of  Jubilee  in  the  calendar,  was  published  in 
1880. 

The  Lutheriscke  Zeitschrift  suspended  before  the  first  articles  were  ready 
for  publication.  Owing,  says  Klostermann,  to  my  isolation  and  to  my  disin- 
clination to  speak  what  and  when  I  was  not  wanted  to,  I  have  kept  silence. 
Recently  Holzhauer  asked  the  series  for  publication  in  the  Neue  kirchliche 
Zeitschrift^  and  there  they  have  been  appearing. 

In  the  first  of  these  chapters  he  exposes  the  fundamental  error  of  all  Pen- 
tatcuchal  criticism  of  to-day:  then  he  defends  himself  valiantly  against  those 
who  have  criticised  him  for  his  conjectural  criticisms. 

In  the  second  chapter  he  finds  that  the  safe  starting-point  for  future  work 
in  Pentateuchal  analysis  is  the  finding  of  the  law-book  in  the  time  of  Josiah. 
This  law-book  was  of  course  Deuteronomy,  and  the  third  chapter  describes 
how  it  was  inserted  in  the  "  Pentateuch  "  already  extant  This  prejosianic 
law-book  he  discusses,  in  its  original  and  its  expanded  forms,  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  chapters. 

It  is  of  course  uncalled  for  to  follow  the  argument  throughout.  A  few 
points,  however,  may  well  be  mentioned,  to  show  his  positions.  The  mistake 
of  the  Pentateuchal  analysis  is  that  it  cannot  break  away  from  the  traditional 
mode  of  procedure.     Aslruc's  method  was  to  begin  with  Genesis  and  distin- 
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guish  the  documents  that  Moses  used.  That  is,  he  assumed  Moses  to  be  the 
compiler  of  Genesis,  and  his  inquiry  was  as  to  what  had  preceded  Moses. 
Moses  was  for  him  the  fixed  point,  from  which  he  worked  backward.  At  pres- 
ent the  Mosaic  authorship  is  discarded,  and  with  it  the  fixed  point  is  lost,  but 
still  critics  work  from  those  same  times,  the  author  being  unknown,  the  com- 
piler and  date  of  compilation  being  undetermined.  It  would  be  a  more  con- 
sistent application  of  the  method  of  Astruc  if  the  critics  should  fix  upon  the 
last  manipulation  of  the  Pentateuch,  at  some  known  date,  and  work  upward 
from  that  time.  The  known  date  which  he  chooses  as  his  starting-point  is  the 
finding  of  Deuteronomy  at  the  time  of  Josiah.  In  his  theory  we  heartily  con- 
cur ;  with  his  application  of  it  we  cannot  agree.  He  dismisses  a  possible  post- 
deuteronomic  date  of  any  part  of  the  liexateuch  with  a  short  half  page  of 
argument.  The  final  verses  of  Deuteronomy  indicate  to  him  that  the  writer 
was  bringing  the  law  to  a  final  and  lasting  conclusion.  These  last  verses  do 
not  seem  to  us  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  later  editings;  and  if  such  were 
possible,  then  he  must  come  further  down  in  search  of  a  fixed  point.  Especially 
in  view  of  the  prevalent  opinion  that  the  Pentateuch  is  postdeuteronomic, 
should  Klostermann  have  taken  a  later  date.  Still  further,  the  principle 
stated  by  bim  to  guide  in  literary  criticism  should  be  extended  to  include  the 
manipulations  of  the  Pentateuch  exhibited  in  textual  variations.  The  canons 
of  literary  criticism  can  be  confidently  applied  only  to  a  text  determined  by 
textual  criticism ;  but  supposing  we  have  not  a  reasonably  correct  text  of 
Ezra^s  time,  for  example,  and  cannot  get  one,  is  it  fair  to  use  our  own  text 
as  if  it  were  that  of  Ezra's  time  ?  By  no  means.  The  uncertainty  as  to  the 
early  text  attaches  to  all  the  results  of  literary  criticism,  in  so  far  as  such  crit- 
icism rests  upon  the  text  itself.  '  This  it  does  to  an  extent  far  beyond  the  strict 
linguistic  arguments  of  which  it  avails  itself. 

Working  back  from  Deuteronomy,  Klostermann  finds  that  the  chapters 
immediately  preceding  it  contain  the  chronological  scheme  implied  in  the 
"  frame  "  of  the  book.  Still  further  back,  he  finds  that  all  the  narratives  of  the 
Kxodus  are  brought  into  the  scheme;  the  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  of 
Ex.  xii.  40  include  the  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years  of  the  patriarchs  in 
Canaan.  This  involves  the  co-ordination  of  the  whole  book  of  Genesis. 
Joshua  was  in  the  pre-deuteronomic  Pentateuch,  but  was  cut  off  from  the  Law 
when  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  was  inserted. 

While  many  of  Klostermann's  views  upon  particular  questions  have  re- 
ceived wide  acceptance,  as  for  example  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  Kzekiel  to 
the  Sanctity  code,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  will  find  a  following  in  regard  to 
his  general  position.  Really,  what  he  offers  as  a  substitute  for  the  present 
▼iews,  does  not  correct  their  faults  except  by  other  faiilty  views. 

Owen  H.  Gates. 

SABBi^TH  Hours.     By  Liebman  Alder.     Philadelphia :  Jewish  Publication  of 
America.     1893.     (Pp.338.     3x3^^.) 

The  author  of  these  addresses  was  for  thirty  years  a  rabbi  in  Chicago, 
aod  was  known  as  a  conservative  and  kindly  teacher  of  the  Jewish  religion. 
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This  voluiiie  contains  fifty-four  sermons  on  the  Pentateuch,  including  one  on 
*'  Lead  us  not  into  temptation,"  which  in  spirit  the  author  finds  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, though  the  words  are  quoted  from  the  Lord's  Prayer,  of  which  he  speaks 
approvingly.  There  are  many  things  to  commend,  and  few  to  which  a  Chris- 
tian would  object  in  this  volume. 

Theologischer  Jahresbericht  .  .  .  herausgegeben  von  H.  Holtzmann. 
XIL  Band,  enthallend  die  Literatur  des  Jahres  1892.  Erste  Abtheilung  : 
Exegese.  Zweite  Abtheilung  :  HisiorischeTheologie.  Dritte  Abtheilung  : 
SystematischeTheologie.  Braunschweig:  Schweischke  und  Sohn.  1893. 
(Pp.  148,  230,  74.     4Xx7  in.)     4  Parts,  14  mk. 

The  former  editor,  R.  A.  IJpsius,  died  in  August,  1892,  but  the  worthy 
enterprise  is  continued  by  H.  Holtzmann,  who  also  contributes  the  notices  of 
New  Testament  literature.  The  increase  in  price  from  12  marks  to  14  is  due 
to  increased  size  of  the  volume.  This,  however,  is  but  the  natural  growth, 
and  not,  as  we  suppose,  any  new  departure  in  method. 

The  Jahresbericht  is  so  well  known  that  no  extended  notice  is  needed. 
No  worker  in  Theology  can  ignore  this  bibliographical  aid.  It  is  compiled  with 
exceeding  patience,  and  furnishes  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  work  done  in  differ- 
ent departments  of  theology.  One  who  has  kept  himself  otherwise  informed, 
will  appreciate  the  value  of  this  resumi^  and  one  who  has  failed  to  follow  the 
course  of  current  thought  will  find  here  just  what  he  lacks. 

Syntax  of  the  Moods  and  Tenses  in  New  Testament  Greek.  By 
Ernest  De  Witt  Burton,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Second 
edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  University  Press  of  Chicago.  1893.  (Pp. 
xxii,  215.) 

This  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  what  was  first  published  as  a  pam- 
phlet in  1888,  will  be  of  great  value  to  teachers  and  students  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament,  and  is  destined  to  come  speedily  into  general  use.  It  is  written 
with  due  reference  to  the  standard  works  upon  historical  and  comparative 
grammar,  but  is  strongly  marked  by  a  spirit  of  independent  and  accurate  schol- 
arship, and  is  thoroughly  inductive  in  its  method.  The  author  has  fairly  ex- 
amined the  giammatical  phenomena  of  the  New  Testament  and  allowed  them 
to  dictate  the  statement  of  the  principles  which  they  illustrate.  This  is  par- 
ticularly evident'in  his  treatment  of  the  particle  fi'a,  and  also  in  his  discussion 
of  the  participle,  which  is  so  sadly  neglected  or  confusedly  discussed,  in  most 
New  Testament  grammars  accessible  to  American  students.  The  thorough- 
ness with  which  the  author  has  gone  through  the  New  Testament,  and  his 
skill  in  recognizing  and  stating  the  distinctions  between  various  participial 
usages,  will  be  recognized  by  all,  whether  they  agree  with  him  in  all  his  con- 
clusions or  not.  The  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter  on  the  pages,  the 
different  types,  and  the  unmistakable  distinctness  with  which  each  point  and 
its  connection  with  related  points  are  made  evident  to  the  eye,  show  that  the 
author  is  a  teacher  and  understands  the  needs  of  students.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  appearance  of  this  book  is  evidence  of  the  author's  purpose  to  write  a 
New  Testament  grammar. 
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Anti-Higher  Criticism  ;  or,  Testimony  to  the  Infallibility  of  the  Bible. 
By  Professor  Howard  Osgood,  D.  D.,  LL.D.,  President  W.  Henry  Green, 
D.  D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  William  G.  Moorehead,  D.  D.,  Talbot  W.  Cham- 
bers, I),  D.,  LL.D.,  James  H.  Brookes,  D.  D.,  George  S.  Bishop,  D.  D., 
B.  B.  Tyler,  D.  D.,  Professor  Ernst  F.  Stroeter,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  James 
M.  Stifler,  D.  D.,  William  Dinwiddie,  D.  D.  Edited  and  compiled  by 
Rev.  L.  W.  Munhall,  M.  A.,  author  of  **  Furnishing  for  Workers,"  "  The 
Lord's  Return  and  Kindred  Truth,"  "The  Highest  Critics  vs.  The 
Higher  Critics,"  etc.  New  York  :  Hunt  &  Eaton  ;  Cincinnati :  Cranston 
&Curts.     1894.     (Pp.  iii,354.     ^yi^Z}i')    $i-50- 

Of  course  the  essays  in  this  volume  differ  in  value  ;  but  those  of  Professor 
Osgood,  Professor  Green,  and  Dr.  Chambers  of  themselves  amply  justify  its 
publication.  Especially  noticeable  in  Professor  Green's  first  essay  is  the  suc- 
cess with  which  he  has  divided  the  parables  of  the  Prodigal  Son  and  the  Good 
Samaritan  each  into  two  independent,  distinct',  and  consistent  accounts,  after 
the  manner  of  the  destructive  critics  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  following  is  his 
analysis  of  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  :  — 

THE   GOOD   SAMARITAN,  LUKE   X.  29-37. 

A  B 

29  But  he  [that  is,  the  lawyer  30  (A  certain  man)  fell  among 
(verse  25)],  desiring  to  justify  him-  robbers,  which  stripped  him... and 
self,  said  unto  Jesus,  And  who  is  my  departed  ...32  And  (in  like  man- 
neighbor?  30  Jesus  made  answer  ner)  a  Levite  (also),  when  he  came 
and  said,  A  certain  man  was  going  to  the  place  (and  saw  him,  passed  by 

down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho; on  the  other  side;   . .  .33     And  when 

and  they  beat  him, leaving  him  he  saw  him,  he  was  moved  with  corn- 
half  dead.  31  And  by  chance  a  cer-  passion  .... 34  And  he  set  him  on 
tain  priest  was  going  down  that  way:  his  own  beast,  and  brought  him  to  an 
and  when  he  saw  him,  he  passed  by  inn.... 35     And  on  the  morrow   he 

on  the  other  side 33     But  a  cer-  took  out  two  pence,  and  gave  them 

tain  Samaritjin,  as  he  journeyed,  came  to  the  host,  and  said.  Take  care  of 

where  he  was:.... 34     And  came  to  him;  and  whatsoever  thou  spendest 

him,  and  bound  up  his  wounds,  pour-  more,  I,  when   I  come  back  again, 

ing   on  them  oil   and  wine, ....and  will  repay  thee 

took  care  of  him 36     Which  of  37    And  Jesus  said  unto  him  (that 

these  (three),  thinkest  thou,  proved  fell  among  robbers).  Go,  and  do  thou 

neighbor  unto  him?.... 37     And  he  likewise, 
said.  He  that  showed  mercy  on  him. 

The  success  with  which  the  literature  of  Eastern  nations  may  thus  be  an- 
alyzed and  separated  into  apparently  diverse  accounts  certainly  ought  to  have 
suggested  to  some  of  the  critics  that  its  explanation  is  simpler  than  the  one 
which  h.is  often  been  proposed.  The  susceptibility  to  analysis  and  separation 
is  possibly  due  to  the  same  literary  tendency  which  shows  itself  in  the  paral- 
lelism of  Hebrew  poetry. 

In  this  connection,  also,  it  is  worth  while  to  emphasize  a  fact,  concerning 
the  story  of  the  flood,  which  has  been  forcibly  stated  by  Professor  Bissell. 
The  significant  thing  which  has  recently  come  to  light  is,  that  the  story  of  the 
flood,  which  is  so  successfully  separated  into  two  narr.atives  by  the  critics, 
■4nd  which  is  therefore  by  them  supposed  to  be  an  amalgamation  of  separate 
traditions  made  long  after  the  time  of  Moses,  was  really  amalgamated  long 
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before  the  time  of  Moses,  as  is  shown  by  the  account  found  in  the  Assyriaa 
tablets.  The  Assyrian  account,  which  was  certainly  written  2000  B.  c,  fol- 
lows the  same  general  order  of  topics  with  the  Mosaic,  and  is  remarkably  sim- 
ilar to  it  in  other  respects.  The  two  accounts  •*  agree,  in  the  main,  as  it  re- 
spects the  region  of  the  cataclysm ;  definitely  in  stating  that  the  warning  of 
it  was  first  given  to  one  man ;  that  it  was  to  be  a  flood  ;  that  it  was  on  ac- 
count of  sin.  This  one  man  is  bidden  to  prepare  a  vessel,  whose  dimensions 
and  other  details  are  stated  ;  and  he  does  as  he  is  bidden.  The  object  of  the 
vessel  is  said  to  be  to  save  the  Akkadian  Noah,  and  others,  in  order  to  'pre- 
serve the  seed  of  life.'  The  flood  has  a  second  announcement  as  in  the  Bible. 
The  hero  embarks  with  relatives  and  the  beasts  of  the  field.  The  door  of  the 
vessel  is  shut,  and  the  flood  appears  as  announced.  It  is  caused  by  rain  and 
the  convulsions  of  nature.  Mankind  is  destroyed.  The  duration  of  the  flood 
is  given.  This  other  Noah,  like  the  biblical,  opens  a  window.  The  ship  strands 
in  Armenia.  Birds  are  sent  out  after  seven  days.  The  occupants  of  the  ship 
disembark ;  a  sacrifice  is  offered  to  the  gods,  who  are  pleased  with  the  odor  ; 
and  (as  the  text  is  generally  read),  a  rainbow  appears  in  the  sky,  and  a  promise 
is  made  that  the  world  shall  not  again  be  so  destroyed.  At  the  end,  the  man 
and  his  wife  are  blessed  by  Bel.  We  have  given  the  events  in  the  order  they 
are  recorded  in  the  Akkadian  account. 

•*  Without  entering  into  details,  which  is  here  impracticable,  it  is  clear 
that  the  bearing  of  this  account  on  the  unity  of  the  biblical  is  direct.  After  a 
careful  examination,  we  are  unable  to  see  why  it  is  not  prima  facie^  and  really 
conclusive,  evidence  against  the  position  of  our  critics.  The  Babylonian  tab- 
lets contain,  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  narrative,  the  more  prominent  facts 
of  both  the  alleged  Elohistic  and  Jevohistic  sections  of  Genesis,  and  presents 
them  mainly  in  the  biblical  order,  as  one  can  plainly  see.  That  is  to  say, 
several  hundred  years  before  the  era  of  Moses,  the  principal  contents  of  the 
biblical  narrative  of  the  flood  were  current  in  ancient  Akkadia,  the  general 
region  from  which,  and  at  about  the  time  when,  Abraham  set  out,  at  God's 
command,  to  find  a  home  in  Canaan.  How  improbable,  then,  on  its  face,  the 
theory  that  in  Genesis  we  have  two  essentially  diflerent  and  discordant  ac- 
counts, originating  hundreds  of  years  apart  and  united  together  at  the  period 
of  the  exile,  B.  C.  444!  Our  critics  have  made  but  a  feeble  effort  to  meet  this 
argument"  (Genesis  Printed  in  Colors,  p.  xiii). 

Dr.  Chambers'  discussion  of  the  imprecatory  psalms  is  peculiarly  satis- 
factory. He  correctly  regards  them  as  '*  utterances  of  a  mind  in  full  sympathy 
with  God's  righteous  government,  and  expressions  of  this  rather  than  of  per- 
sonal malevolence  "  (p.  133).  Otherwise  he  cannot  account  for  their  formal 
incorporation  into  the  Old  Testament  devotional  literature,  or  their  quotation 
and  approval  in  the  New  Testament.  The  advantage  of  having  these  vigorous 
forms  of  expression  at  hand  is  frequently  seen  inevery  generation  by  those 
who  are  engaged  in  vigorous  contests  with  the  organized  forces  of  evil.  For 
example,  Dr.  Chambers  refers  to  a  recent  instance  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,, 
where  a  mass  meeting  of  good  people  was  held  to  protest  against  certain  legis- 
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lation  "designed  to  *  frame  mischief  by  statute.' **  An  honored  theological 
professor  was  called  upon  to  open  the  meeting  with  prayer.  **  He  complied 
by  reading  with  emphatic  solemnity  the  Ninety-fourth  Psalm,  whose  opening 
words  are : — 

**  *  O  Jehovah,  thou  God  to  whom  vengence  helongeth, 
Thou  God  to  whom  vengeance  belongeth,  shine  forth. 
Lift  up  thyself,  thou  judge  of  the  earth  : 
Render  to  the  proud  their  desert.* 

.  .  .  there  was  not  a  single  person  in  the  vast  assemblage  that  did  not  think 
that  this  was  the  most  appropriate  prayer  that  could  have  been  offered." 

The  whole  volume  gives  in  condensed  form  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
material,  and  will  be  profitable  both  to  the  general  reader  and  to  the  student. 

The  Gospel  and  its  Earliest  Interpretations.  A  Study  of  the  Teach- 
ing of  Jesus  and  its  Doctrinal  Transformations  in  the  New  Testament.  By 
Orello  Cone,  D.  D.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  1893.  (Pp.  413. 
3^x6.)     $1.75. 

By  **  the  gospel  '*  is  meant  the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  reduced  by  the  author 
to  its  lowest  terms.  This  teaching  is  classified  under  the  following  headings : 
The  Kingdom  of  God,  The  Righteousness  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  Conditions 
of  Entering  the  Kingdom  of  God,  God  as  the  Father,  and  The  Teaching  of 
Jesus  Concerning  the  Old  Testament,  Himself,  and  his  Death.  Although  Jesus, 
in  his  teaching  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  advanced  beyond  the  doctrine  of  the 
Old  Testament  writers,  the  author  believes  him  to  have  agreed  with  them  as 
to  the  temporal  nature  of  that  kingdom,  and  holds  that  the  first  historic  de- 
parture from  the  purpose  of  Jesus  to  establish  on  earth  a  kingdom  in  which 
dwelleth  righteousness,  "occurred  through  the  weakness  and  superstition  of 
his  followers,  when,  after  the  tragedy  which  ended  his  earthly  career,  they  be- 
gan 'ga7ing  up  into  heaven  '  to  revel  in  visions  and  apocalypses  of  his  second 
coming ;  and  the  latest  infidelity  to  this  heroic  faith  is  presented  in  the  ab- 
sorbing occupation  of  modern  Christendom  with  refinements  of  theological 
speculation  and  problems  of  future  salvation  '*  (p.  50). 

Concerning  God,  and  the  righteousness  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  most 
striking  and  original  feature  of  Jesus*  preaching  appears,  as  the  author  holds,, 
in  the  reason  why  men  should  love  and  help  one  another,  the  motive  for  this 
benevolence  being  the  paternal  love  of  God  for  men  (p.  67).  Concerning  the 
Old  Testament,  Jesus  is  represented  as  wishing  to  preserve  the  substantial 
contents  of  the  law,  while  expressing  in  most  decided  form  the  incompatibility 
of  the  spirit  of  the  two  systems  (p.  89).  Jesus  acknowledged  his  dependence 
upon  God,  yet  regarded  himself  as  the  greatest  of  his  sons  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  "  he  came  to  regard  himself  as  the  Messiah,**  though  at  what  time  is  solely 
a  matter  of  conjecture.  Dr.  Cone  does  not  feel  justified  in  discarding  the 
scene  at  Csesarea  PhiHppi ;  but  he  is  not  very  confident  concerning  other  Mes- 
sianic claims,  especially  prior  ones  (p.  loi).  Since  Jesus  held  to  self-sacrifice 
as  the  spirit  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  he  may  have  given  intimations  of  his  own 
approaching  death  ;  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist  may  well  have  suggested  it 
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to  him  :  but  "  the  explicit  and  detailed  announcements  of  his  death  and  resur- 
rection which  Jesus  is  represented  in  the  Gospels  as  having  made,  received 
their  present  form  in  the  tradition  of  his  life  in  the  light  of  the  events  in  ques- 
tion "  (p.  III).  This  excludes  from  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  of  course,  all  pas- 
sages which  might  prove  inconvenient  in  establishing  the  theories  of  the  book. 

Paul's  interpretation  is  considered,  not  as  an  adaptation  of  the  teachinf; 
of  Jesus,  but  as  an  independent  system  of  thought  (p.  164).  The  ease  with 
which  the  author  shows  that  Paul  attached  little  importance^  to  the  circum- 
stances attending  his  conversion,  will  seem  to  many  readers  an  illustration  of 
the  need  of  taking  the  conclusions  of  this  school  cum  grano  sails  on  points 
where  the  processes  are  not  entirely  visible.  Hebrews  is  considered  as  a 
**  Dcutero-Pauline  Interpretation,  with  important  variations  in  the  relation  of 
the  atonement  to  the  righteousness  of  the  law  "  (p.  243).  The  Jewish- Christian 
interpretation  has  been  previously  indicated  in  the  author's  **  Gospel  Criti- 
<:ism,"  and  is  concisely  stated  here,  also.  After  a  consideration  of  the  anti- 
Gnostic  interpretations,  and  **  the  Johannine  transformation,"  in  which,  of 
course,  it  is  claimed  that  John's  Gospel  was  not  written  by  John  (p.  267),  the 
author  considers  the  apocalyptic  literature  of  the  New  Testament,  with  the 
general  result  of  treating  the  apocalyptic  portions  of  the  Gospels  as  interpola- 
tions, rejecting  as  unpauline  Second  Thessalonians,  and  regarding  the  Apoca- 
lypse as  a  composite  work  **  containing  a  mythology  whose  fantastic  features 
find  ample  room  for  expression  in  its  apocalyptic  purpose  **  (p.  356).  He  states 
that  one  is  hardly  rewarded  for  reading  the  Apocalypse  :  since  its  authors  did 
not  understand  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  were  vindictive,  and  dealt  in  ideas 
**  which  are  revolting  to  a  humane  sensibility  "  (p.  361). 

To  criticise  the  author's  view  in  the  space  at  our  disposal  were  as  impos- 
sible as  needless.  There  is  much  to  admire  :  the  candor,  the  standing  fairly 
by  the  conclusions  to  which  his  own  logic  forces  him,  the  use  of  unequivocal 
terms, — all  this  we  enjoy.  From  many  of  the  conclusions  of  the  book  we  of 
course  dissent  emphatically.  As  to  its  method,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that 
we  regard  it  as  a  self-contradiction  ;  since,  while  claiming  to  investigate  with- 
out assumption,  it  really  originates  in  a  tremendous  assumption, — that  of  the 
absence  of  the  supernatural, — which  makes  room  for  any  additional  assump- 
tions that  may  be  required  by  the  conclusion  which  is  all  the  time  in  sight, 
however  skilfully  the  claim  of  unprejudiced  induction  may  seem  to  conceal  it, 
-even  from  the  author.  With  this  expression  of  our  dissent  from  the  author's 
-opinions,  however,  we  commend  his  book  to  careful  students  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

The  Blood  Covenant.  A  Primitive  Rite ;  and  its  Bearings  on  Scripture. 
By  H.  Clay  Trumbull,  author  of  "  Kadesh  Barnea,"  "Friendship  the 
Master  Passion,"  etc.  Second  Edition.  With  a  Supplement.  Phila- 
delphia: John  D.  Wattles.  1893.  (Pp.390.  3}4^S}^')  ♦^.oo. 
The  first  edition  of  this  book  was  speedily  exhausted,  and  attracted  imme- 
•diate  attention  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  new  edition  contains  about 
«evcnty-five  pages  of  new  matter  on  the  importance  of  the  blood-covenant,  the 
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significance  of  the  "bloodstained  tree  of  the  covenant,"  the  covenant  re- 
minder, blood  ransoming,  and  the  voice  of  shed  blood,  with  allied  themes. 
The  author  promises  a  companion  work  on  the  Name  Covenant,  the  Covenant 
of  Salt,  and  the  Threshold  Covenant.  It  were  needless  to  commend  the  pres- 
ent volume,  or  bespeak  a  welcome  for  the  forthcoming  one. 

Biblical  Eschatology  :  Its  Relation  to  the  Current  Presbyterian  Standards 
and  the  Basal  Principles  that  must  Underlie  Their  Revision  ;  Being  a  Re- 
view of  the  Writings  of  the  Presbyterian  Divine,  L.  C.  Baker.  By  Henry 
Theodore  Cheever,  D.  D.  Supplemented  by  an  Original  Thesis  by  Mr. 
Baker  on  **  The  Eschatology  of  the  Church  of  the  Future."  Boston: 
Lee  and  Shepard.     (Pp.241.     Z%^^)i')     Paper,  $1.00. 

There  is  no  need  to  add  to  the  title-page  of  this  book,  since  it  gives  so 
fully  the  purpose  of  the  author.  We  have  already  given  our  opinion  of  the 
theories  of  Mr.  Baker  ^  and  need  only  say  that  Dr.  Cheever  is  an  appreciative 
and  earnest  advocate.  It  is,  however,  another  illustration  of  the  futility  of 
the  effort  to  hold  the  Presbyterian  Church  permanently  to  the  Westminster 
standards. 

The  World's  Parliament  of  Religions.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Henry 
Barrows,  D.  D.,  Chairman  of  the  General  Committee  of  the  World's  Con- 
gress Auxiliary.  In  two  volumes.  Chicago:  The  Parliament  Company. 
Boston  :  The  J.  Q.  Adams  Company.  1893.  (Pp.  xxiv,  1600.  3j4x6}4-) 
In  cloth,  $5.00. 

The  World's  Congress  of  Religions.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev. 
Minot  J.  Savage.  Boston:  Arena  Publishing  Company.  1893.  (Pp.428. 
3j^x6.)     Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.50. 

A  Chorus  of  Faith.  With  an  Introduction  by  Jenkyn  Lloyd  Jones.  Chi- 
cago :  The  Unity  Publishing  Company.    1893.    (Pp.333.    3x5;^.)   $1.25. 

The  most  impressive  and  most  potent  event  connected  with  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition  was  the  World's  Parliament  of  Religions.  It  will  prove  also 
the  event  of  most  permanent  influence.  The  record  of  the  words  spoken,  and 
the  impressions  made,  by  representatives  of  so  many  faiths  is  of  hardly  less 
importance  than  the  parliament  iiself.  Naturally,  the  congress  has  already 
-called  forth  several  volumes.  First  in  importance  among  these,  and  most  to 
be  desired,  is  the  authorized  history  of  the  parliament,  edited  by  Rev.  John 
H.  Barrows,  D.  D. ,  the  chairman  of  the  general  committee.  Two  volumes, 
octavo,  contain  not  only  the  record  of  the  meetings  with  the  principal  ad- 
dresses, but  much  interesting  matter  relative  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
plan  of  the  parliament.  It  is  richly  illustrated,  not  only  with  portraits  of  the 
representatives  of  the  different  religions,  but  of  religious  scenes  in  many  lands, 
and  is  par  excellence  THE  history  of  the  parliament. 

While  students  of  comparative  religion  will  hardly  be  content  with  less 
than  the  authorized  history  of  the  Parliament  of  Religions,  there  are  multi- 
tudes of  people  whose  limited  time  and  general  interest  call  for  a  condensed 
report,  presenting  the  most  important  and  representative  addresses.     Such  a 
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demand  may  well  be  supplied  by  the  volume  entitled  **  The  World's  Congress 
of  Religions."  The  selections  are  fairly  made,  and  comprise  the  striking  and 
notable  features  of  the  congress.  It  seems  just  what  is  needed  by  a  very  large 
class  of  readers.  There  are  some  points  in  Dr.  Savage's  Introduction  to  which 
many  will  decline  to  assent,  such  as  the  assertion  that  the  parliament  was  **  a 
recognition  of  the  great  fact  that  all  religions  are  equally  natural  and  equally 
divine," — an  inference  which  does  not  seem  to  us  at  all  necessary, — but  the 
introduction  is  very  brief,  and  is  not  polemical.  The  volume  deserves  a  hearty 
good  word,  and  merits  a  large  sale. 

Some  of  the  best  things  said  at  the  parliament  have  been  collected  by  Rev. 
Jeiikyn  Lloyd  Jones  into  a  volume  entitled  "A  Chorus  of  Faith."  The  at- 
tempt is  the  prodjiction  of  a  galaxy  of  good  things,  rather  than  an  accurate 
portrayal  of  the  beliefs  of  the  several  authors  quoted.  The  volume  would  be 
improved  by  the  omission  of  the  polemic  portion  of  the  introduction.  The 
body  of  the  work  exhibits  much  care  and  wise  discrimination.  The  design  of 
the  cover  is  suggestive,  embracing  the  first  few  bars  of  Handel's  **  Flallelujah 
Chorus."  The  same  author  has  preached  a  series  of  sermons  on  **  The  Seven 
Great  Religious  Teachers,"  which  are  issued  separately  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  belong  to  the  literature  of  the  parliament. 

Proceedings  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tion at  the  Twentieth  Annual  Session  held  in  Chicago,  111.,  June  8-11, 
1893.  Edited  by  Isabel  C.  Barrows,  official  reporter  of  the  Conference. 
Boston:  Geo.  H.  Ellis.     1893.     (Pp.  xiv,  498.     6^x4.) 

The  Columbian  Exposition  was  notable  for  its  congresses  of  specialists  in 
many  departments  of  human  inquiry.  The  present  volume  gives  the  results  of 
one  of  the  most  important  of  these  gatherings.  Under  the  presidency  of  Rev. 
Hastings  H.  Hart,  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  of  Minnesota,  an 
exceptionally  valuable  number  of  essays  and  reports  were  made  at  the  twen- 
tieth annual  session  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction. 
These  are  contained  in  this  volume,  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  socio- 
logical students.  The  president's  address  gives  a  summary  of  the  progress 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  Important  papers,  by  the  highest  authorities  in 
the  country,  were  read  upon  **  The  History  of  State  Boards"  ;  "  Charity  Or- 
ganization in  the  United  States  "  ;  *'  The  History  of  Public  and  Private  Indoor 
and  Outdoor  Relief";  **The  History  of  Immigration  "  ;  *' Child-saving  "  ; 
**The  History  of  Reformatories"  ;  **  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  His- 
tory of  Prisons  "  ;  *«  The  History  of  the  Treatment  of  the  Feeble-minded  "  ; 
"  Progress  in  the  Care  of  the  Insane  in  the  Last  Twenty  Years"  ;  while  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  are  devoted  to  special  reports  from  the  states.  Alto- 
gether the  volume  is  a  wonderful  thesaurus  of  information,  and  it  is  enriched 
by  a  complete  index  of  the  annual  reports  from  1874  to  1892. 

General  Brinkerhoff's  Report  upon  the  History  of  Prisons,  with  its  appen- 
dix summarizing  the  facts  for  each  state,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
papers  included  in  the  volume.  Among  the  reforms  which  General  Brinker- 
hoff  has  been  successful  in  recommending  to  the  State  of  Ohio  as  a  result  of 
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experiments  in  progress  in  various  places  are  the  introduction  of  the  parole 
system,  and  of  grading  and  classifying  the  prisoners;  the  establishment  of  re- 
formatories for  juvenile  delinquents;  the  introduction  of  industrial  training, 
such  as  will  fit  the  pi;isoners  for  self-support  upon  return  to  ordinary  life ;  the 
diminution  of  corporal  punishment;  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of  re- 
wards; and  of  conditional  liberation.  Upon  the  question  of  county  jails  it  is 
humiliating  to  record  that  the  **  average  American  jail  is  practically  that 
which  John  Howard  found  in  Bedfordshire,  England,  when  he  entered  upon 
his  duty  as  sheriff  of  that  county.  The  prisoners  during  the  day  are  congre- 
gated in  a  common  hall, — old  and  young,  innocent  and  guilty, — and  are  thus 
permitted  to  contaminate  each  other  at  leisure"  (p.  153).  But  the  principle 
of  a  separation  of  the  prisoners  is  already  being  adopted  with  considerable 
rapidity,  notably  in  Ohio,  **  where  nearly  all  new  jails  constructed  during  the 
past  twenty  years  have  been  built  on  what  is  known  as  the  central  corridor, 
■or  *Ohio  plan*"  (p.  153). 

Jesus  and  Modern  Life.     By  M.  J.  Savage.     With  an  Introduction  by 
Professor  Crawford  H.  Toy.     Boston:  Geo.  H.   Ellis.     (Pp.229.  SK  x 

The  New  Bible  and  Its  New  Uses.     By  Joseph  Henry  Crooker.     Same 
Publisher.     (Pp.  286.     2^x4/2,.) 

The  Spiritual  Life.     Same  Publisher.     (Pp.198.     3}4x$}4.) 

These  are  books  which  will  interest  others  than  Unitarians,  and  each  for 
a  reason  of  its  own. 

To  those  who  have  wondered  what  Dr.  Savage  thinks  about  Christ,  and 
have  hardly  been  able  to  infer  from  his  sermons,  this  new  book  of  his  will  at 
least  satisfy  their  curiosity.  More  than  this,  we  do  not  believe  it  can  do.  That 
anyone  can  rest  on  the  conception  uf  Jesus  which  it  presents,  the  author's  own 
misgiving  that  his  audience  must  have  asked,  "  Is  it  possible  that  a  world-wide 
religion  was  created  by  a  man  no  greater,  no  more  wonderful  than  this  pic* 
ture  ?  "  (p.  43)  would  hardly  seem  to  indicate.  A  very  benevolent,  fascinating 
^'God-conscious"  character  Jesus  was,  as  Dr.  Savage  conceives  him  to  have 
been  ;  but  his  Jesus  and  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels  are  very  different  men.  The 
influence  of  Jesus  upon  modern  life  is  well  treated ;  but  we  are  persuaded 
that  Jesus  must  have  been  far  more  than  the  author  supposes  him  to  have 
been,  to  have  originated  an  influence  such  as  his  life  still  exerts  in  ever  increas- 
ing power. 

**The  New  Bible  and  Its  New  Uses"  is  by  the  author  of  **  Jesus  Brought 
Back,"  which  we  regard  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  Unitarian  treatises  on  the  per- 
sonality of  Jesus.  His  work  on  the  Bible  accepts  the  extreme  conclusions  of 
the  critics  ;  and  his  plea  is  that  this  must  make  not  for  the  disuse  nor  yet  the 
abuse,  but  for  a  new  use  of  the  Bible  as  a  purely  human,  but  incomparably 
valuable  collection  of  documents, 

**  The  Spiritual  Life  "  is  "a  series  of  lectures  on  mysticism,  devotional  lit- 
erature, and  spiritual  life  by  six  Unitarian  authors,  and  is  a  valuable  and  care- 
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fully  prepared  volume.  If  we  were  to  offer  any  criticism  upon  the  general 
tone  of  the  book  it  would  be  that  an  excess  of  rationalism  in  religious  think- 
ing tends  to  make  devotional  literature  from  the  same  source  seem  a  trifle  un- 
real, as  though  the  subjects  were  considered  ab  extra.  And  we  are  sure  that 
the  list  of  modern  authors  needs  some  modification.  Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  writes 
helpful  poetry,  but  it  is  not  to  the  dogmatic  autocrat  that  we  should  go  for 
**  faith  in  God  which  is  not  dogmatic  "  (p.  179). 

Barring  these  and  like  criticisms,  we  enjoy  these  three  books.  They  are 
wholly  independent,  yet  read  in  order  they  give  as  good  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
modern  Unitarian  thought  and  its  drift  as  may  be  obtained  anywhere. 

The  Divine  Armory  ok  Holy  Scripture.     By  Rev.   Kenelm  Vaughn. 

American  Edition  Revised.     New  York  :  The  Catholic  Book  Exchange. 

1894.     (Pp.928.     ^Yz^^Ya,.^ 

This  is  a  compilation  of  Scripture  passages  from  the  Douay  version  ar- 
ranged topically  for  devotion  and  instruction.  It  has  the  commendation  of 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  and  will  meet  a  warm  reception  among  devout  Roman 
Catholics.  To  us  it  is  of  interest  as  indicating  a  growing  recognition  among 
Roman  Catholics  of  the  people's  need  of  the  Bible  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  it. 

The  Religious  Forces  of  the  United  States  enumerated,  classified,  and 
described  on  the  Basis  of  the  Government  Census  of  1890.  With  an  In- 
tioduction  on  the  Condition  and  Character  of  American  Christianity.  By 
H.  K.  Carroll,  LL.D. ,  in  charge  of  the  Division  of  Churches,  Eleventh 
Census.     New  York  :  The  Christian  Literature  Co.     1893.     (Pp.  Ixi,  449. 

Dr.  Carroll's  relation  to  the  eleventh  census  has  afforded  him  better  op- 
portunity to  furnish  a  complete  view  of  the  present  religious  condition  of  the 
United  States  than  has  heretofore  been  possessed  by  any  writer.  At  first  the 
number  of  denominations  seems  bewildering.  For  instance,  there  are  twelve 
branches  of  Presbyterians,  seventeen  branches  of  Methodists,  thirteen  kinds  of 
Baptists,  nine  kinds  of  Mennonites,  and  sixteen  kinds  of  Lutherans.  Some  of 
these  branches  are  very  small  and  very  peculiar.  The  Six-Principle  Baptists 
have  only  eighteen  churches,  but  the  Old-Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit  Predestina- 
rian  Baptists  have  four  hundred  and  seventy-three  churches.  The  total  num- 
ber of  Baptist  churches,  however,  is  forty-three  thousand,  of  which  thirty-six 
thousand  are  regular  Baptists,  and  so,  on  figuring  up  the  whole  statistics,  it 
appears  that  the  abnormal  developments  are  comparatively  insignificant,  and 
are  probably  no  more  than  is  wholesome  for  the  general  religious  life  of  the 
country.  The  volume  is  a  good  beginning  of  the  **  American  Church  History 
Series,"  of  which  it  forms  the  first  part.  The  statistics  are  the  most  complete 
that  have  ever  been  published  for  the  United  States,  and  are  of  the  highest 
value  to  the  student  of  modern  religious  history  and  development. 

My  Life  and  Times.  By  Cyrus  Hamlin,  missionary  in  Turkey,  author  of 
"  Among  the  Turks,"  etc.  Boston  and  Chicago:  Congregational  Sun- 
day-School and  Publishing  Society.     1893.     (Pp.538.     5^x3^.) 

Dr.  Hamlin's  long  career  as  missionary  in  Turkey,  and  as  promoter  of 
the  interests  of  Robert  College  in  Constantinople,  has  given  him  a  place  in 
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the  making  of  church  history  such  as  is  occupied  by  few  persons  of  any  time. 
From  beginning  to  end  this  volume  is  full  of  interest  of  every  sort.  The  ac- 
count of  his  childhood  and  education  furnishes  a  mirror  of  the  religious  con- 
dition of  New  England  fifty  years  ago ;  while  his  long  familiarity  with  the 
political  forces  contending  for  the  occupation  of  Constantinople  enables  him 
to  shed  most  important  side-lights  upon  what  is  known  as  the  Eastern  Ques- 
tion. Dr.  Hamlin's  great  executive  abilities  and  sincere  interest  in  the  people 
of  Turkey  made  him  a  most  important  factor  during  the  Crimean  War,  both 
in  relieving  the  Protestants  in  their  financial  distress  and  in  aiding  the  British 
government  in  the  care  of  their  sick  and  wounded.  Providence  combined 
with  rare  tact  on  his  part  to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  Robert  College 
on  a  foundation  that  cannot  be  shaken,  the  charter  being  given  by  an  inspired 
firman  from  the  Sultan,  an  occurrence  which  was  unique  in  the  records  of  mod- 
ern history.  The  volume  is  enriched  by  numerous  photographs  of  prominent 
actors  and  places  described,  making  it  altogether  one  of  the  most  attractive 
volumes  that  has  appeared  during  the  year. 

Two  Volunteer  Missionaries  among  the  Dakotas:  or  the  Story  of 
the  Labors  of  Samuel  W.  and  Gideon  H.  Pond.  By  S.  W.  Pond,  Jr.  Bos- 
ton and  Chicago  :  Congregational  Sunday-School  and  Publishing  Soci- 
ety.    (Pp.  278.     Z]i^S%')     ^1-25. 

In  addition  to  its  excellent  line  of  Sunday-school  books,  which  grow  bet- 
ter every  year,  the  Sunday-School  and  Publishing  Society  is  publishing  some 
works  of  permanent  value,  suited  to  the  needs  both  of  Sunday-school  libraries 
and  of  individuals.  One  of  the  latest  of  these  describes  the  labors  of  two 
brothers  who  went  in  1834,  at  their  own  charges,  on  a  mission  to  the  Indians 
of  Minnesota.  The  story  of  their  faithful  labors  is  told  in  a  most  instructive 
way  by  the  son  of  one  of  them. 

Journal  of  the  Federal  Convention.  Kept  by  James  Madison;  Re- 
printed from  the  Edition  of  1840,  which  was  Published  under  Direction  of 
the  United  States  Government  from  the  Original  Manuscripts.  Edited 
by  E.  H.  Scott.     Chicago:  Albert,  Scott  &  Co.     1893.     (Pp.  805.    3VX 

The  Madison  papers,  purchased  by  Congress  for  thirty  thousand  dollars, 
give  by  far  the  best,  and  in  some  respects  the  only  accurate,  information  con- 
cerning the  debates  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1787.  They  are  of 
permanent  value  to  all  students  of  the  American  Constitution.  The  publishers 
have  done  well  to  bring  out  this  new  edition,  which  is  carefully  indexed.  We 
could  wish  that  the  volume  had  been  made  less  bulky. 

Letters  on  Baptism.  By  Rev.  Edmund  B.  Fairfield,  D.  D.  Boston  and 
Chicago  :  Congregational  Sunday-School  and  Publishing  Society.  1893. 
(Pp.249.     4f^x2>^.) 

This  little  volume  summarizes  the  argument  for  the  validity  of  baptism 
by  sprinkling  through  which  the  author  was  converted  from  his  original  views 
as  an  advocate  of  immersion.  The  argument  is  ingenious  and  able,  and  pre- 
sented in  a  spirit  which  captivates  the  reader.  The  eminence  of  the  author, 
as  well  as  its  intrinsic  merit,  bespeaks  for  the  book  a  wide  reading. 
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King's  Handbook  of  New  York  City  :  An  Outline  History  and  Descrip- 
tion of  the  American  Metropolis  ;  with  over  one  thousand  illustrations 
from  photographs  made  expressly  for  this  work.  Edited  and  published 
by  Moses  King,  Boston,  Mass.  1893.  Second  Edition.  (Pp.1008.  4x6^^.) 
$2. 00. 

Evolution  in  Science  and  Revolution  in  Religion.  With  Other  Ad- 
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Uew  Light  from  the  Great  Pyramid.  The  Astronomico-Geographical 
System  of  the  Ancients  Recovered  and  Applied  to  the  Elucidation  of 
History,  Ceremony,  Symbolism  and  Religion.  By  Albert  Ross  Parsons. 
New  York  :  The  Metaphysical  Publishing  Co.     (Pp.  420.  4x6)^.)  $4.00. 

The  New  Testament  ;  or  the  Book  of  the  Holy  Gospel  of  our  Lord 
AND  our  God,  Jesus  the  Messiah.  A  Literal  Translation  from  the 
Syriac  Peshito  Version.  By  James  Murdock,  D.  D.  Boston  :  Scriptural 
Tract  Repository.     (Pp.  xliii,  507.     4x7.)     $2.50. 

Boswell*s  Life  of  Johnson.  Edited  with  an  introduction,  by  Mowbray 
Morris.  In  two  volumes.  New  York  and  Boston  :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&  Company.     (Pp.  590,  609.)     Per  volume,  fi.oo. 

Murdock*s  Translation  op  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  from 
the  Birth  of  Our  Saviour  to  the  Eighteenth  Century.  With 
Copious  Notes  by  James  Murdock,  S.  T.  D.  A  New  Edition,  with  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  the  Translator,  by  H.  L.  Hastings,  Editor  of  The 
Christian,  Boston,  Mass.  Three  volumes  in  one.  Boston  and  London  : 
Scriptural  Tract  Repository.  1892.  (Pp.  470,  485,  506.  4x7.)  Cloth, 
$3.50  ;  Half  Leather,  $4.00. 

Arabic  Chrestomathy  in  Hebrew  Characters,  with  a  Glossary.  Edited 
by  Hartwig  Hirschfteld,  Ph.  D.  London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trflbncr 
&  Co.     1892.     (Pp.  viii,  174.     6>^x3f^.) 

■Christ  Enthroned  in  the  Industrial  World  ;  A  Discussion  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Property  and  Labor.  By  Charles  Roads.  New  Yoik:  Hunt 
&  Eaton  ;  Cincinnati :  Cranston  &  Curts.  1892.  (Pp.  287.  5^x3X.) 
fi.oo. 

•Outlines  of  Economics.  By  Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of 
Political  Economy  and  Director  of  the  School  of  Economics,  Political 
Science,  and  History  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  New  York  :  Hunt 
&  Eaton  ;  Cincinnati:  Cranston  &  Curts.     1894.     (Pp.  xii,  432..   6^x 
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AN  IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOK. 

elementsoTtIeology 

jVatupal  aqd  F^GV'Qaled, 

—BY— 


This  volume,  the  publication  of  which  has  been  an- 
ticipated with  so  much  interest  by  the  former  pupils  and 
friends  of  the  author,  is  now  ready.  The  book  is  an  oc- 
tavo volume,  nicely  bound  in  cloth. 

This  work  will  fully  meet  the  expectations  of  the 
author's  numerous  pupils  and  admirers,  will  give  to  the 
general  public  a  clearer  view  of  what  has  been  spoken  of 
as  **Oberlin  theology"  than  it  has  heretofore  been  possible 
to  obtain,  and  it  deserves,  as  it  will  surely  have,  wide  atten- 
tion for  its  clear  statements,  its  wholesome  doctrine,  and  its 
profound  conception  of  the  Christian  system. 

It  is  equally  well  adapted  tu  private  reading  and  to  use  as  a  tei^t-book. 
It  analysis  is  clear  and  comprehensive,  its  statements  are  definite  and  precise 
while  sufficiently  complete,  it  covers  its  field  with  well  proportioned  attention 
and  it  is  conspicuously  candid  and  judicious  in  manner.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  volumes  of  the  sort,  one  of  the  most  likely  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  ordinary  lay  reader  as  well  as  by  ministers,  of  which  we  know  —  7>i^ 
CongregaiionaUs  t . 

The  brevity  of  the  work,  considering  the  wide  field  which  it  traverses,  is 

the  natural  result  of  the  author's  mental  processes.     It  is  the  opinion  of  those 

'who  know  him  best   that  this  country  has  not  produced  many  minds  capable 

of  apprehending  so  clearly  as  he  does  the  fundamental  truths  of  ethics  and 

theology.  —  77/^  Methodist  Herald. 

My  students  are  very  much  taken  with  Fairchild's  Elements  of  Theol- 
ogy. It  is  just  the  thing  for  our  purpose  and  we  join  in  adding  our  testimo- 
nials with  numerous  others  to  the  practical,  scholarly  merits  of  the  work. — 
Rev»  L.  J,  Aldrich^  A,  M.,  D.  Z?.,  President  Union  Christian  College, 
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ARTICLE   I. 

THE   BIBLE   AS   AUTHORITY   AND   INDEX. 

BY  THE   REV.   A.  A.  BBRLB,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

We  have  seen  in  the  previous  discussions,  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  religious  life  is  a  process  involving  many  and 
differing  forces.^  Some  of  these  are  of  so  simple  a  character 
that  they  can  be  traced  readily,  and  do  not  for  a  moment 
perplex  us  either  as  to  their  own  nature  or  the  sources  from 
which  they  are  derived.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  are  more 
elusive.  They  do  not  reveal  themselves  easily  or  frequently. 
They  change  in  their  manifestations.  They  are,  if  not  strictly 
supernatural,  so  much  like  supernatural  forces  as  to  demand 
a  classification  peculiarly  their  own. 

Forces  of  this  latter  type  have  always  abounded  in  the 
history  of  religion.  They  are  the  variants,  amid  the  perma- 
nent elements  of  religion,  which  supply  in  each  case  a  certain 
rationale  which  without  them  we  should  utterly  lack.  They 
are  many,  but  feeling  is  one  of  them.  We  may  say  it  is  one 
of  those  which  we  have  the  least  difficulty  in  catching  and 
examining,  though  it  may  not  be  for  long  at  a  time.  It  has 
also  appeared  that  these  forces  have  an  important  part  to  play 
in  the  crystallization  of  religious  thought  into  institutions, 
and  afterward  into  literature  descriptive  of  them.     More  than 

^  Bib.  Sac,  Vol.  1.  pp.  52  seq.,  261  seq, 
VOL.  LI.     NO.  203.  I 
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this,  they  have  the  power  of  reproduction  and  self-extension. 
They  possess  a  kind  of  appeal  to  the  ages.  They  are  never 
without  expositors.  And  these  expositors  are  the  prophets 
of  their  time. 

But  up  to  this  point,  religion,  considered  as  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  phenomena  which  express  the  human  spirit  in  its 
upward  struggles  to  higher  life  and  growth,  is  purely  personal 
and  of  a  psychological  nature.  It  hence  demands  at  this 
stage  a  psychological  treatment.  But  religion  cannot  long 
remain  personal,  and  must  of  necessity,  as  soon  as  it  seeks  ex- 
pression, become  social.  It  must  busy  itself  with  the  con- 
tent which  it  secures  from  the  immediate  problems  of  society. 
And  from  this  fact,  the  progress  of  religion  may  be  said  to  be 
coeval  with  the  progress  of  society.  Its  laws  grow  like  social 
laws.  They  extend  in  application  or  they  diminish  in  limits 
as  the  society  under  which  they  flourish  admits  of  such  ex- 
tension or  requires  such  repression.  But  it  is  this  very  fluc- 
tuation which  marks  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  the  vari- 
able elements  of  the  religious  life  which  form  the  problem  of 
investigation.  Their  exceptional  character  leads,  in  the  earliest 
times,  to  the  inference  that  they  are  supernatural  interferences 
with  the  existing  order.  Their  recurrences  at  stated  inter- 
vals or  under  similar  conditions  may  lead,  in  a  scientific  period, 
to  their  reduction  to  the  sphere  of  law.  But  the  essential  fact 
is  their  existence  and  their  undoubted  sway  in  the  religious 
life. 

When  the  processes  thus  described  have  passed  through 
centuries,  they  are  recognized  in  the  record  of  the  world's 
experiences  as  history.  The  simple  statements  of  the  visual 
manifestations  constitute  the  annals  of  time.  These  annals 
interpreted  make  history.  Searched  for  the  underlying  per- 
sonal and  social  forces,  history  becomes  philosophy.  The 
unexplained  residuum  of  the  philosophy  of  history  is  revela- 
tion. What  the  nature  of  revelation  thus  acquired  is,  is  a 
question  which  will  be  examined  later;  but  the  important 
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fact  to  be  noted  here  is  that  revelation  comes  through  the 
ordinary  channels  of  personal  and  social  development.  It  is 
neither  unlike  history  in  the  media  of  its  expression  nor 
divorced  from  it  in  the  body  of  the  literature  of  human  re- 
ligious effort. 

When,  therefore,  we  use  the  term  **  supernatural  revela- 
tion," it  is  far  from  accurate  to  think  at  once  of  interference 
with  the  established  order  of  human  development.  What  is 
commonly  called  a  miracle  need  not  thus  be  thought  of,  un- 
less the  mind  cannot  grasp  the  fluid  character  of  the  powers 
which  go  to  make  up  the  universe  as  well  in  its  physical  as 
in  its  intellectual  aspects.  Interferences  strictly  so-called 
would  in  the  modern  conception  of  thought  be  highly  unnat- 
ural. Yet  what  is  very  much  like  interference  takes  place 
constantly  in  the  arrests  of  development,  in  the  physical  bat- 
tles of  growth,  and  the  triumph,  at  least  for  the  uses  of  the 
present  generation,  of  the  unfit.  All  this,  however,  merely 
indicates  the  material  for  another  law,  which,  when  the  data 
have  sufficiently  accumulated,  will  be  announced  and  verified. 

Now  the  revelation  which  is  thus  left  as  the  unexplained 
residuum  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  is  so  interlinked  with 
the  explained  portions,  that  without  the  former  the  latter 
would  be  inexplicable.  For  example,  the  destruction  of  the 
Confederacy  would  be  unintelligible  unless  we  knew  the  facts 
concerning  the  fall  of  Richmond.  Why  Richmond  fell,  or  why 
the  forces  operating  in  the  Confederacy  produced  such  a  re- 
sult at  last,  are  other  questions;  but  the  essential  thing  is  that 
Richmond  fell.  Its  fall  had  ulterior  causes,  no  doubt.  These 
form  a  separate  problem  by  themselves.  But  they  were  at 
work  during  and  before  the  Civil  War.  Indeed  the  Civil  War 
itself  loses  its  rationale,  without  the  long  history  which  pre- 
cedes it.  Now  it  is  simply  impossible  to  separate  the  fall  of 
Richmond  from  the  influences  which  made  and  finally  de- 
stroyed the  Southern  Confederacy.  But  the  process  by  which 
this  is  proved,  is  a  very  different  one  from  that  which  proves 
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that  the  Confederacy  fell  because  Richmond  was  taken.  It  is 
just  as  real  and  true.  It  has  as  certain  a  claim  to  rational 
assent.  It  produces  a  logical  conviction  equally  as  strong. 
But  the  arguments  which  prove  it  are  of  the  character  which 
at  every  step  can  be  denied  as  stoutly  as  they  can  be  affirmed. 
No  one  can  deny  that  Richmond  fell.  No  one  can  deny  that 
that  fall  ended  the  existence  of  the  Confederate  States  of 
America.  Anyone  can  deny  that  the  institution  of  slavery 
ultimately  destroyed  those  States.  Anyone  can  deny  that  the 
prevailing  social  conditions  of  the  South  before  the  war  ulti- 
mately destroyed  them.  But  can  anyone  deny  the  valid  char- 
acter of  those  conditions  as  historical  forces,  or  their  real 
influence  upon  the  Southern  States }  Now  precisely  this  differ- 
ence prevails  in  the  logical  estimate  of  simple  facts,  and  the 
forces  behind  the  facts.  These  forces  are  actual  and  intelli- 
gible. They  are  unquestionable.  But  they  are  elusive  when 
we  attempt  to  pin  them  down  to  a  certain  fact  or  result. 

This  illustration  may  fairly  be  taken  as  representative  of 
the  authority  of  revelation.  It  is  so  interlinked  with  the  facts 
and  accidents  of  history  that  a  separation  is  practically  im- 
possible. To  cast  out  revelation  as  untrustworthy  would  be 
to  render  the  remainder  equally  untrustworthy.  Revelation 
is  an  integral  part  of  history.  When  history  becomes  un- 
trustworthy, so  likewise  does  revelation.  But,  vice  versa^ 
when  revelation  is  discredited,  so  also  is  history,  ^y  the  side 
now  of  the  former  example  take  one  from  the  New  Testament. 
The  conversion  of  Paul  the  apostle,  from  the  standpoint  from 
which  we  now  view  it,  was  a  unique  fact.  Apart  from  his 
own  explanation  of  that  phenomenon,  we  have  the  historical 
Paul.  His  ministry,  his  teaching,  his  life  and  character,  are 
history,  apart  from  all  considerations  of  religion  or  otherwise. 
Paul  was  the  creator  of  modern  Christianity.  Paul  did  make 
his  journeys  throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  with  certain 
well-defined  results.  What  becomes  of  the  explanation  which 
Paul  gives  of  the  motives  which  produced  that  life  and  its 
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activity?  It  IS  precisely  in  the  category  of  the  explanation 
that  slavery  caused  the  downfall  of  the  Confederacy.  It  is 
similarly  open  to  argument.  It  can  be  denied.  That  is  to 
say,  Paul  can  be  charged  with  delusion,  or  lunacy,  or  any  other 
malady.  But  his  explanation  remains  logically  upon  exactly 
the  same  basis  as  the  assertion  that  slavery  caused  the  de- 
struction of  the  Confederacy.  If  we  seek  proof  for  the  latter, 
it  is  of  a  like  nature  with  that  by  which  Paul's  assertions  are 
proved.  But  a  difference  between  them  remains  in  one  par- 
ticular. One  is  revelation^  the  other  is  history.  They  rest, 
however  y  upon  the  same  grounds.  They  have  the  same  author- 
ity.  The  conclusion  is  clear.  The  Authority  of  History  is 
the  foundation  of  the  Authority  of  Revelation. 

The  inquiry  will  now  at  once  be  raised,  if  we  mean  to  im- 
ply that  revelation  is  merely  a  form  of  history.  And  the  an- 
swer to  this  question  must  be  an  affirmative  one.  Only  this 
qualification  must  be  made,  that  it  is  history  of  that  large  and 
unverifiable  character  which  places  it  within,  and  yet  beyond, 
the  ordinary  historical  canons  of  investigation.  There  is  no 
desire  here  to  relieve  revelation  for  an  instant  from  any  test 
which  is  applied  to  ordinary  history.  But,  as  we  have  seen, 
there  are  influences  in  the  world  which  must  be  classified  as 
historical  which,  nevertheless,  are  so  removed  from  the  mere 
uses  of  factual  narratives  that  they  stand  by  themselves.  It 
is  among  these  in  their  historical  character  that  we  place 
those  influences  which  from  their  exceptional  nature  we  de- 
nominate revelation.  But  by  such  a  classification  they  lose 
none  of  the  trustworthiness  or  authoritative  force  which  be- 
longs to  simple  chronological  records.  Indeed,  it  is  upon 
their  alliance  with,  and  by  their  consonance  to,  verifiable  his- 
tory that  they  derive  an  exceptional  authority,  as  we  shall  see 
later.  As  part  of  the  common  record,  however,  they  are  ex- 
actly like,  and  exactly  as  authoritative  as,  ordinary  verifiable 
history. 
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WHAT   IS  AN   HISTORICAL  AUTHORITY? 

Perhaps,  before  we  raise  this  inquiry,  it  may  be  well  to 
ask,  What  is  authority  itself?  And  the  answer  is  not  an 
easy  one  to  give.  The  revolt  against  the  Bible  as  authority 
seems  to  be  based  upon  a  notion  that  authority  is  in  some 
sense  destructive  of  free  inquiry  or  of  natural  development. 
It  is  supposed  to  impose  upon  critical  investigation  a  sort  of 
restraint  which  says,  **  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther." 
Indeed  on  this  very  point  Mr.  Huxley  has  expressly  said: 
**  I  had  set  out  on  the  journey  with  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  exploring  a  certain  province  of  natural  knowledge;  I 
strayed  no  hair's  breadth  from  the  course  which  it  was  my 
right  and  duty  to  pursue;  and  yet  I  found  that  whatever  route 
I  took,  before  long  I  came  to  a  tall  formidable  looking  fence. 
Confident  as  I  might  be  of  the  existence  of  an  ancient  and 
indefeasible  right  of  way,  before  me  stood  the  thorny  barrier 
with  the  comminatory  notice  board  *  No  thoroughfare.  By 
order.     Moses.*  "^ 

What  this  shows  is,  that,  at  the  point  where  Mr.  Huxley 
saw  the  board  fence  and  the  forbidding  sign,  there  really  stood 
a  false  idea  in  his  own  mind  concerning  the  nature  of  history, 
and  a  more  false  one  concerning  the  structure  of  the  literature 
in  question.  It  indicated  furthermore  that  he  had  not  the 
requisite  knowledge  to  discriminate  as  to  what  was  actually 
before  him,  for  later  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  "Moses 
is  not  responsible  for  nine- tenths  of  the  Pentateuch;  certainly 
not  for  the  legends  which  have  been  made  the  bugbears  of 
science.  In  fact  the  fence  turned  out  to  be  a  mere  heap  of 
dry  sticks  and  brushwood,  and  one  might  walk  through  it  with 
impunity,  which  I  did."*  The  conclusion  clarified  the  situa- 
tion at  once,  because  it  was  based  upon  true  knowledge. 
There  was  no  less  authority  in  the  Pentateuch  after  that  dis- 
covery, however,  than  before.  Not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the 
Pentateuch  had  disappeared.     It  appeared  in  different  rela- 

*  Collected  Essays,  Vol.  v.  p.  vii.      *  Ibid.^  p.  ix. 
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tions,  which  were  the  right  relations.  Instead  of  reading  the 
margin  of  his  Bible,  Mr.  Huxley  now  read  the  text.  And 
the  board  fence  was  found  to  be  a  creation  of  his  own  imag- 
ination, not  an  actual  hindrance  to  inquiry. 

And  yet  it  remains  true  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
authority  in  history  and  literature.  And  while  it  does  not 
announce  the  closing  of  the  path  of  knowledge  in  a  given 
direction  absolutely,  it  does  often  close  it  all  but  absolutely. 
That  is  to  say,  for  the  purposes  of  scientific  inquiry  it  is  re- 
garded as  final.  An  historical  inquiry  may  be  said  to  be 
finally  established  when  reasonable  affinity  with  correlative 
facts  and  forces  has  been  established.  How  far  the  term  "  rea- 
sonable*' is  applied  to  the  question  must,  like  all  other  things, 
be  determined  by  the  consensus  of  judgment  by  competent 
observers.  This  will  not  secure  infallibility,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, but  it  will  secure  finality  in  the  sense  of  practically 
closing  the  case.  To  be  sure,  such  finality  has  all  the  force 
of  infallibility,  using  that  term  in  a  literary  sense.  Such  an 
inquiry  becomes  by  its  finality  an  authority.  And  such  an 
historical  authority  acquires  with  each  succeeding  century  that 
its  decision  remains  unquestioned  a  greater  force,  and  creates 
a  greater  presumption  as  to  its  substantial  correctness.  It  is 
in  this  way  that  the  body  of  so-called  common  law  has  be- 
come established.  It  is  in  this  way  that  literatures  secure 
their  place  in  the  abiding  records  of  human  experience.  And 
the  influence  of  such  an  authority  is  immeasurably  increased, 
when  it  is  discovered  that  an  analysis  made  centuries  ago  is 
found  to  tally  accurately  with  similar  conditions  when  these 
occur  to-day.  The  presumption  then  is,  if  possible,  more 
final  than  before.  For  added  to  exactness  of  correlation, 
demonstrated  experience  has,  so  to  speak,  signed  and  sealed 
the  judgment  of  the  past. 

The  question  now  arises.  What  do  we  mean  by  exact  cor- 
relation in  history.^  It  must  at  once  become  obvious  that  we 
<;annot  mean  by  exactness  in  history  what  we  mean  by  exacts 
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ness  in  chemistry,  for  example.  Here  we  have  the  elements 
at  our  command  and  can  combine  them  as  we  will.  But  his- 
tory is  not  produced  by  any  power  that  can  be  swayed  by  the 
human  will.  Every  act  of  the  will  helps  to  make  history,  but 
its  way  and  influence  is  utterly  beyond  its  own  control,  in  the 
universal  result;  so  that  a  reasonable  affinity  with  correlated 
facts  cannot  mean  mathematical  accuracy.  If  it  did,  there 
never  would  have  been  any  philological  investigations,  since 
these,  for  the  most  part,  rest  for  a  long  period  upon  pure  con- 
jecture. And  how  important,  and  how  accurate  too,  such 
conjecture  may  be,  is  seen  in  the  remarkable  story  of  the  de- 
cipherment of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Assyria  and 
Babylonia.  For  the  most  part,  reasonable  affinity  is  satisfied 
by  the  term  natural  development.  But  natural  development 
is  not  sufficient;  for  that  term  itself  is  limited  to  what  we 
already  know. about  the  laws  and  methods  of  growth,  varia- 
tion, and  reproduction.  But  historical  science  has  proved, 
again  and  again,  that  natural  development  is  insufficient  as  an 
explanation  for  all  the  historical  results  with  which  we  are 
acquainted;  unless  indeed  all  development  is  styled  natural 
development,  and  then  the  expression  ceases  to  have  any 
descriptive  value. 

As  an  instance,  therefore,  of  what  we  mean,  take  for  ex- 
ample such  a  case  as  the  following:  In  the  book  of  Amos 
we  find  that  prophet  vigorously  denouncing  the  luxury  of  the 
court  of  the  northern  confederacy,  and  giving  expression  to 
most  threatening  prophecies  of  the  destruction  of  Samaria  and 
the  general  ruin  of  the  kingdom.  Now  it  is  not  necessary 
that  a  verification  of  every  particular  utterance  of  the  prophet 
should  be  found,  to  assure  us  of  his  accuracy  and  the  integrity 
of  the  contents  of  his  book.  When,  from  the  various  sources 
at  hand,  we  gather,  that  the  court  was  licentious  and  corrupt, 
that  the  poor  were  oppressed  and  robbed  for  the  luxurious 
living  of  the  nobility  at  the  capital;  when  we  know  that  an 
Assyrian  army  was  advancing,  and  Samaria  was  destroyed. 
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and  the  threatened  prophecies  were  more  than  fulfilled, — 
these  are  sufficient  to  give  a  credibility  to  those  parts  of  the 
book  upon  which  we  have  no  such  direct  light,  which  differ 
only  in  the  very  slightest  degree  from  the  rest,  if  they  ought 
to  differ  at  all.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  interpolations 
may  have  crept  into  the  text;  or  the  prophet  may  have  been 
mistaken  with  reference  to  particular  points;  but,  for  histor- 
ical purposes,  it  is  scientifically  accurate,  to  say  that  this  book 
is  trustworthy  and  thoroughly  credible.  It  fits  into  its  period. 
It  is  in  reasonable  affinity  to  the  correlated  facts  and  contem- 
porary records.  Substantial  accord  is  sufficient.  Mathemat- 
ical accuracy  is  not  needed.  You  have  an  historical  authority. 
It  is  all  but  final.  Exception  to  it  throws  the  burden  of  proof 
upon  the  objector.  It  is  as  final  an  authority  as  a  piece  of 
literary  work  can  be,  and  be  of  its  character.  Slight  and  un- 
important contradictions  no  more  invalidate  its  authority  as 
history  than  the  newspaper  exaggerations  of  election  majori- 
ties invalidate  the  fact  that  an  election  has  been  held.  It  is 
a  general  and  reasonable  accuracy  that  is  needed  and  desired. 
This  is  usually  all  th^t  can  be  secured  in  literature  that  is  not 
simply  annalistic.  And  chronological  tables  do  not  make  lit* 
erature,  and  are  not  subjects  of  literary  criticisms.  They  are 
simply  right  or  simply  wrong. 

Thus  it  becomes  evident  what  an  historical  authority  is. 
We  see  ourselves  requiring,  indeed,  that  we  shall  not  be  de- 
ceived; but  we  do  not  find  ourselves  with  multiplication  table 
and  two-foot  rule  in  hand.  If  the  subject-matter  can  be 
treated  in  chronological  tables,  then  we  have  these  for  refer- 
ence easily  accessible,  but  we  do  not  call  that  studying  his- 
tory.  For  history  we  demand  a  philosophy  or  rationale  by 
which  we  shall  see  beyond  and  under  the  operations  of  the 
parties  to  the  events,  to  the  motives  which  governed  them 
and  the  ends  which  they  sought  to  establish.  And  if,  in  the 
endeavor  thus  to  portray  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  influ- 
ences at  work,  we  have  in  the  matters  of  mere  detail  a  reason- 
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able  and  not  positively  untrue  or  misleading  picture,  we  are 
ready  to  accept  its  accuracy  and  accord  it  the  authority  of 
history.  If  the  source  be  an  original  one,  so  much  the  more. 
If  only  secondary,  the  ground  is  still  firm  and  for  scientific 
purposes  sufficient.  Literature  and  the  literary  sciences  have 
none  of  the  technical  subterfuges  of  the  criminal  courts. 
Reasonable  accuracy  stands,  in  the  absence  of  the  charge  of 
actual  falsehood,  in  the  place  of  truth.  Historical  authorities 
in  their  very  nature  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  literary  structure 
and  form.  They  are  victims  to  the  assumptions  on  the  part 
of  their  authors  of  a  given  amount  of  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  their  public.  Posterity  may  never  know  what  those  as- 
sumptions were.  It  may  never  be  able  to  solve  some  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  author's  omission  or  allusion.  But  it  cannot 
impugn  his  accuracy  without  assailing  his  moral  purpose  first, 
and  thus  creating  a  presumption  of  deliberate  fraud.  But  lit- 
erary fraud  is  one  of  the  hardest  of  all  accusations  to  prove, 
except  in  cases  of  direct  and  bodily  plagiarism.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  distinction,  when  we  examine  the  Bible  according 
to  the  method  proposed,  is  very  great.  It  removes  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  biblical  revelation  from  the  nature  and  fate 
of  mere  documents,  and  by  freeing  the  documents  it  increases 
by  so  much  the  difficulty  of  assailing  their  essential  facts. 
Whatever  of  weight  it  takes  from  the  mere  books  of  the  Bible, 
it  adds  to  the  burden  of  proof  of  him  who  would  undertake 
to  divest  them  of  what  they  still  possess. 

THE  BIBLE  AN  HISTORICAL  AUTHORITY. 
As  literature,  the  Bible  is  the  combined  aggregate  of  sur- 
vivals of  an  immense  amount  of  literary  material  of  various 
kinds  produced  under  varying  conditions,  from  the  crudest  to 
the  most  highly  organized.  In  this  survival  are  the  remains, 
not  only  of  original  works  by  the  authors  themselves,  but 
numerous  fragments  by  unknown  authors,  and  these  again 
brought  together  by  a  series  of  editings,  the  precise  number, 
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or  the  extent  of  which,  we  cannot  at  this  distance  positively 
determine.  We  shall  in  all  probability  never  know  how  many 
hands  have  been  responsible  for  the  canon  of  Scripture  as  we 
have  it  to-day.  Of  this  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  or 
reason  for  doubt.  Moreover  this  literary  composite  now  called 
by  us  the  Bible,  has  within  its  limits  all  kinds  of  literary  style 
and  material.  Composed  it  obviously  was  under  conditions 
widely  differing,  and  often  strikingly  contrasting,  and  even 
contradictory.  The  literary  problem  of  classification  and  an- 
alysis is  thereby  one  of  vast  comprehensiveness  and  almost 
interminable  length.  The  literature  of  biblical  criticism  amply 
proves  this. 

But  after  we  have  admitted  the  composite  character  of 
the  Bible,  and  the  singular  character  of  the  documents  con- 
tained within  it,  and  the  numerous  editings  and  redactions 
before  the  present  canon  was  formed,  we  ask,  whether  the 
Bible  as  we  examine  it  presents  on  the  whole  an  appearance 
of  heterogeneity  which  would  naturally  be  expected  in  a  col- 
lection of  books  brought  together  under  such  circumstances. 
And  on  this  point  there  is  but  one  reply  possible,  namely, 
that,  no  matter  what  the  circumstances  under  which  the  frag- 
ments and  books  of  the  Bible  were  brought  together,  there  is 
throughout  a  singular  unity  and  homogeneous  character,  which 
is  probably  the  most  extraordinary  literary  fact  known.  The 
very  compositeness  has  added  to  its  unity  by  the  astounding 
correlation  of  the  most  dissimilar  parts.  The  cosmogony  in 
Genesis,  for  example,  and  the  development  of  the  creation  his- 
tory, is  in  our  judgment  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pieces  of 
literary  work  ever  accomplished.  Either  of  the  original  nar- 
ratives alone  would  be  tame  by  the  side  of  it.  As  it  is,  the 
complementary  force  of  the  two  narratives  woven  together 
makes  what  will  in  all  probability  through  all  time  be  the  final 
epitome  of  the  divine  creative  activity  at  the  beginning  of 
things. 

But  this  same  quality  of  unity  and  homogeneity  is  visible 
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throughout,  and  never  for  a  single  instant  obscure  even  to  the 
unpractised  eye.  Occasions  there  certainly  are  where  the 
welding  process  is  evident  and  some  unintelligible  combina- 
tions appear.  But  these  are  exceedingly  rare  and  of  almost 
no  significance  at  all  in  the  general  structure  of  the  whole. 
We  speak  now  of  the  mere  literary  unity.  It  is  without  doubt 
absolutely  without  a  parallel  in  literature.  In  order  to  get 
the  full  force  of  this  fact,  one  needs  only  to  examine  a  work 
of  the  most  modern  times,  constructed  with  all  the  wealth  of 
scientific  arrangement  and  documentary  authority  and  colla- 
tion, to  see  how  extraordinary  the  literary  unity  of  the  Old 
Testament  is.  Such  a  work  is  the  "  Narrative  and  Critical 
History  of  America.*'  Edited  by  a  scholar  of  unusual  his- 
torical insight,  the  helplessness  of  even  the  most  expert  mind, 
with  a  host  of  authors  of  marked  individuality  and  widely 
divergent  views  to  deal  with,  becomes  at  once  evident.  The 
unity  of  this  work  (magnificently  conceived  as  it  is)  \s  positive 
chaos  compared  with  the  continuous  thread  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. To  be  sure,  the  latter  is  very  much  smaller  in  bulk. 
But  that  very  fact  would  tend  to  make  the  difficulty  greater. 
Eight  large  volumes  offer  an  area  sufficiently  large  to  obliter- 
ate the  blemishes  and  to  present  a  finished  and  well-rounded 
narrative.  But  to  compress  into  one  volume,  and  that  numer- 
ously subdivided  and  endlessly  edited,  the  bulk  of  material 
and  the  innumerable  details  and  side-lights  which  are  found 
in  the  Old  Testament,  is,  humanly  speaking,  a  most  miracu- 
lous undertaking.  And  yet  our  Old  Testament  presents  a 
finished  unity  like  one  of  those  exquisite  mosaics  of  the  East, 
so  elegantly  wrought  that  only  a  magnifying  glass  can  reveal 
the  parts.  The  Old  Testament  is  for  all  practical  purposes  a 
literary  unit. 

The  case  is  stronger  still  when  we  take  one  step  further 
and  examine  its  motivation.  In  every  instance,  whether  we 
take  the  books  which  show  least  traces  of  editing,  or  those 
which  reveal  the  most,  the  animating  purpose  in  production 
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IS  the  same.  Centuries  apart  as  some  of  the  documents  are 
in  time,  they  are  one  in  the  impulse  which  directs  their  com- 
position and  preservation.  It  is  the  unity  of  motive  which 
suggests  the  quality  which  we  know  as  inspiration.  And  this 
inspiration,  being  of  the  nature  that  it  is,  lays  the  foundation 
for  the  reverence  which  culminates  in  divine  authority.  But 
the  only  fact  to  which  we  call  attention  now  is,  that  there  is 
no  discordant  note  throughout  to  mar  the  effect  of  the  sus- 
tained and  ever  developing  motive  which  led  to  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament  books. 

But  now  we  come  to  the  question  of  debate.  Is  the  Bible 
an  historical  authority.^  Its  literary  unity  and  its  singleness 
of  motive  are  of  no  value  here,  except  as  they  give  us  an  in- 
sight into  the  nature  of  the  book  which  we  are  to  test.  And 
we  are  led  by  the  use  of  such  resources  as  we  can  bring  to 
bear  to  conclude  that  the  Bible  is  an  historical  authority.  The 
argument  here  takes  a  somewhat  different  turn,  but  it  moves 
in  essentially  the  same  lines  as  before.  Some  parts  of  the 
Bible  are  confessedly  annalistic.  Of  these  we  expect  certain 
things.  Let  us  leave  them  for  a  moment  and  turn  to  the  rest. 
The  largest  part  of  the  Bible,  the  Old  Testament  being  now 
in  view,  is  not  concerned  with  chronology  at  all.  It  takes  for 
the  most  part  no  cognizance  whatever  of  existing  conditions, 
except  as  these  affect  the  underlying  motive  of  writers  and 
editors.  Now  let  us  ask  the  question.  Is  the  material  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  reasonable  accord  with  the  related  facts  and 
contemporaneous  records  ?  No  man  possessed  of  the  ordinary 
faculties  of  discernment  would  venture  to  deny  that,  whatever 
forces  or  machinations  may  have  brought  it  about,  the  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  in  substantial  historical  accord  with 
the  times  which  they  purport  to  represent  and  in  which  they 
allege  to  have  come  forward.  If  at  this  point  the  Pentateuch 
be  cited  as  an  illustration  contrary  to  this  rule,  the  reply  is  at 
once  at  hand,  that,  when  the  Pentateuch  is  analyzed,  and  the 
component  parts  are  placed  in  their  proper  classification,  and 
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the  sources  traced  to  their  beginnings,  and  the  history  of  their 
development  followed  out,  it  will  be  found  that  the  very  Pen- 
tateuch itself  is  the  strongest  witness  to  the  truth  of  our  prop- 
osition in  the  whole  Old  Testament.  Its  alleged  literary 
ascription  to  Moses  of  course  is  cast  off.  Historical  succes- 
sion and  growth  take  the  place  of  pious  hopes  and  conjecture. 
But  when  all  this  has  been  done,  the  Pentateuch  itself  be- 
comes the  guarantee  for  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  book. 
To  be  sure,  if  a  chronological  arrangement  were  attempted, 
the  beginning  of  the  Old  Testament  might  stand  very  near 
the  end.  But,  in  its  place,  it  would  be  accurate,  and  for  all 
purposes  of  science  sound  as  history.  It  would  not,  as  we 
have  shown,  partake  of  the  exactness  of  the  mathematical 
sciences.  But  it  would  be  as  scientifically  accurate  as  literary 
work  of  its  kind  and  compass  can  be.  It  would  stand  the 
keenest  scrutiny  as  such.  Indeed  it  already  has.  And  the 
effect  of  all  this  is  to  place  the  whole  structure  of  the  Bible 
upon  an  historical  basis  with  all  the  rights  and  all  the  credi- 
bility that  belongs  to  historical  authorities  of  a  literary  char- 
acter. The  documentary  analyses  have  brought  this  into 
clearer  relief  than  anything  else  could  have  done.  The  Bible 
is  true  history.  It  is  for  literary  purposes  accurate  history. 
If  it  is  not  true  history  or  accurate  history  within  the  limits 
which  we  have  described,  the  allegation  must  be,  not  against 
its  structure  or  the  vicissitudes  of  pious  customs  of  false  as- 
cription, but  to  moral  obliquity  in  the  direction  of  deliberate 
fraud.  Return  now  for  a  moment  to  the  annals  of  the  Old 
Testament,  consisting  of  lists,  genealogies,  and  the  like. 
When  these  are  accurate,  so  far  as  accuracy  can  be  proven, 
there  is  nothing  further  to  be  said.  If,  however,  they  are 
found  false,  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  the  main  argument  has 
not  been  touched  at  all.  Lists  are  special  in  their  character. 
Genealogies  are  more  or  less  determined  by  local  motives. 
They  may  be  wrong,  but  their  inaccuracy  cannot  be  more 
than  scribal.     They  hardly  admit  of  a  moral  character,  since 
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they  appeal  directly  to  the  reader's  consciousness  of  their 
verity.  They  in  no  wise  affect  the  historical  accuracy  for 
scientific  purposes  of  the  Old  Testament  as  a  whole. 

HISTORICAL  AUTHORITY  AND   RELIGION. 

We  have  now  seen  that  the  Bible  is  not  only  an  author- 
ity,  but  an  authority  linked  with  history  and  of  established 
literary  accuracy.  The  next  stage  of  the  inquiry  is,  What  has 
this  to  do  with  religion  as  a  practical  matter  anyway }  What 
does  religion  have  to  do  with  history  and  historical  authority? 
One  answer,  and  one  not  infrequently  made,  is  that  religion 
has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  history.  The  religious  life,  not 
being  governed  from  the  past,  but  from  the  present  experi- 
ences and  influences,  has  no  concern  about  what  happened  in 
other  times  or  answered  for  others*  needs.  Religion  and  his- 
tory have  no  interdependent  relations  whatever. 

Now  if  religion  is  merely  limited  to  that  which  exercises 
control  over  the  ethical  life,  and  the  ethical  life  as  expressed 
in  conduct  be  substantially  the  entire  content  of  religion,  the 
reply  is  a  correct  one.  Ethical  relations  are  independent  of 
historical  association  or  dependence.  It  makes  little  differ- 
ence what  others  thought  about  a  given  procedure,  so  far  as 
our  duty  in  that  same  matter  is  concerned.  Duty  is  always 
in  the  present  tense.  It  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  evo- 
lution of  the  idea  or  its  previous  form  and  requirement.  It 
lives  for  to-day,  and  to-day  alone.  But  religion  is  more  than 
ethics.  Conduct  may  indeed,  as  Matthew  Arnold  alleges,  be 
three-fourths  of  life  and  perhaps  of  religion;  but,  if  it  is,  it 
may  be  also  said  that  the  largest  part  of  the  human  body  is 
made  up  of  trunk,  legs,  and  arms.  But  that  fact  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  the  important  thing  about  a  man  is  his  head. 
Ethics  may  furnish  the  body  of  religion,  but  its  head  is  vastly 
more  important  than  conduct.  This  being  the  case,  we  can- 
not say  so  readily  that  it  makes  no  difference  what  the  past 
has  wrought,  or  what  the  past  has  thought,  in  matters  of  re- 
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ligion.  In  fact,  what  we  are  thinking  is  a  survival  or  an  evo- 
lution of  the  past,  and  to  understand  it  we  need  to  know  what 
that  past  has  been,  and  how  far  it  has  survived  and  remained 
a  force  in  our  own  life  and  development. 

This  is  the  reason  why  it  is  true,  and  justly  true,  that  the 
religion  of  many  people  is  traditional.  The  Illuminati  who 
scoff  at  traditional  religion,  simply  show  by  that  fact  their  pro- 
found ignorance  of  how  hum'an  life  is  carried  on,  and  how  the 
permanent  from  the  thought  of  one  generation  is  carried  over 
and  applied  to  that  of  another.  Traditional  religion  has  been 
perhaps  the  greatest  conserving  force  in  civilization.  At  all 
events,  if  the  multitude  had  not  received  their  religion  tradi- 
tionally they  would  have  been  without  any.  Observe  here 
that  this  is  not  saying  that  the  personal  experience  which 
makes  for  vital  religious  living  is  absent  in  traditional  religion, 
but  that  it  comes  in  connection  with  it.  The  simple  truth, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  is  that  all  religion  is  now  traditional 
religion.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  religion  now  comes  to 
the  vast  majority  of  mankind,  and  certainly  to  all  Christen- 
dom, freighted  with  the  vast  wealth  of  centuries  of  experience 
and  experiment.  These  traditions  that  come  in  connection 
with  the  experiences  and  labors  under  which  they  were  formed 
are,  so  to  speak,  the  raw  material  of  the  intellectual  structure 
of  the  religious  life  of  to-day.  It  is  the  message  of  the  past. 
It  is  the  setting  in  which  the  jewel  of  personal  piety  and  de- 
votion is  to  be  placed.  It  gives  historical  continuity  to  the 
past,  and  brings  a  pledge  for  orderly  succession  toward  the 
future.  Nothing  has  so  sound  a  basis  or  is  worthy  of  more 
respect  than  the  much  abused  "traditional  religion." 

Now  the  medium  through  which  tradition  comes,  is  his- 
tory. And,  as  we  have  seen,  we  soon  develop  from  the  mass 
of  traditions  those  to  which  we  accord  certain  distinctions, 
and  these  become  for  us  historical  authorities.  The  Bible  is 
such  an  authority.  Now  religion  by  its  very  nature  calls  for 
just  such  authorities  as  the  necessary  substructure  upon  which 
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its  rational  growth  may  be  based.  That  is  to  say,  for  its  in- 
tellectual unity  religion  makes  certain  assumptions.  If  the 
evidences  at  hand  are  of  a  kind  to  accord  with  the  intellectual 
demand,  they  are  appropriated  and  the  process  is  at  once  be- 
gun. If  they  must  be  searched  for,  the  field  where  the  search 
is  made  is  the  field  of  history.  The  thought  of  man  may  be 
compared  to  a  series  of  interlinked  circles,  of  which  one-half 
of  each  is  always  covering  another  half  of  that  which  preceded 
it.  The  religious  life  moves  forward  in  just  this  same  way. 
If  the  connection  is  easily  established  and  readily  apparent, 
then  the  onward  process  is  also  easy  and  readily  entered  upon. 
But  what  this  shows  is  that  religion  almost  from  its  begin- 
ning is  linked  with  history,  and,  being  thus  connected,  soon 
demands  historical  authority.  If  the  authority  sought  for  be 
of  the  proper  character,  it  will  soon  be  found;  but  if  the  ex- 
aggerated kind  of  historical  evidence  which  we  have  described 
be  demanded,  why  of  course  it  will  never  be  discovered,  and 
the  religious  life  will  be  the  usual  set  of  contradictions  and 
perplexities  which  we  find  a  religion  begun  de  novo  to  be. 

But  what  then?  Do  the  religious  experience  and  the 
faith  which  inspires  it  rest  upon  these  authorities  as  their 
base?  By  no  means.  When  once  the  individual  experience 
has  been  recognized  as  connected  with  the  current  of  human 
experiences,  the  demand  for  authority  gives  way  to  another 
and  very  different  demand.  This  is  not  for  rational  founda- 
tion, but  for  spiritual  guidance.  The  first  requirement  was 
for  a  sure  alliance  with  the  historical  order.  The  second  has 
no  more  discussion  about  the  historical  succession,  but  asks 
for  guidance  and  direction.  As  the  Bible  was  found  in  the 
first  instance  to  be  a  trustworthy  historical  source,  so  now  it 
is  examined  with  a  view  to  making  it  a  spiritual  guide.  In 
fact  this  is  exactly  the  process  which  takes  place  from  gen- 
eration to  generation.  The  evidences  are  examined.  The 
main  line  of  argument  remains  the  same.  Subordinate  lines 
are  changed  and  the  literary  examinations  are  made,  but  the 
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main  line  of  Christian  evidences  stands  substantially  undis- 
turbed, though  it  is  added  to,  and  new  arguments  are  made 
from  new  facts.  But  this  once  done,  and  it  is  rapidly  done 
(so  rapidly  in  fact  that  often  we  are  not  aware  of  the  process) , 
then  the  Bible  becomes  the  spiritual  guide  and  index  of  ra- 
tional religious  living.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
processes  to  observe  how  soon  the  transition  from  authority 
of  the  Bible  to  the  spiritual  guidance  of  the  Bible  takes  place. 
And  this  is  precisely  what  ought  to  take  place.  The  perpetual 
search  after  mere  authority  or  the  verification  of  mere  facts  is 
almost  fatal  to  a  sustained  Christian  experience.  No  genera- 
tion was  ever  intended  to  examine  independently  for  itself  all 
the  evidences.  It  is  concerned  with  those  which  correspond 
most  to  its  temper  and  mental  tone.  It  does  not  meddle  with 
others.  Having  settled  the  points  which  interest  it  most,  and 
these  are  usually  few,  it  goes  on  to  the  practical  thing,  which 
is  the  maintenance  of  the  spiritual  life.  For  this  it  desires 
not  an  authority,  but  an  index;  not  a  force  which  shall  domi- 
nate the  intelligence,  but  one  which  shall  answer  the  moods  of 
the  spirit.  And  so  historical  authority,  however  important  at 
the  beginning,  gradually  fades  away  as  an  element  of  first  im- 
portance, and  in  its  place  comes  a  spiritual  guide,  to  which 
the  spirit  yields  for  leadership  and  direction  in  spiritual  growth 
and  development. 

It  is  just  here  that  the  great  confusion  among  critics 
about  the  Bible  is  most  manifest.  When  the  vast  mass  of 
Christians  insist  upon  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible  and  its 
infallible  character,  they  mean,  for  the  most  part,  its  spiritual 
sufficiency  and  its  infallible  response  to  the  soul  seeking  for 
spiritual  enlightenment.  Even  the  most  fierce  of  the  destruc. 
tive  critics  cannot  gainsay  this.  To  be  sure  it  will  be,  it  must 
be,  that  from  so  sturdy  a  security,  which  the  spiritual  guidance 
of  the  Bible  produces,  a  more  or  less  similar  feeling  and  con- 
fidence will  attach  to  the  mere  details  of  history.  It  could 
not  well  be  otherwise.     But  the  fact  is,  there  is  every  prc- 
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sumption  for  such  confidence.  In  the  sphere  of  spiritual 
guidance  and  direction,  the  Bible  is  final,  supreme,  and  in- 
fallible. There  is  no  room  here  for  even  the  slightest  doubt. 
The  combined  experience  of  the  church  throughout  its  his- 
tory makes  doubt  on  this  point  simply  childish.  It  is  but  a 
step  from  spiritual  guidance  to  historical  credibility,  and  the 
step  is  readily  taken  by  all  who  have  been  under  the  direction 
of  the  Scriptures.  Whether  rightly  taken  or  not,  the  process 
is  very  easily  discovered.  The  presumptions  are  certainly  in 
favor  of  the  step.  Not  to  take  it  would  seem  like  questioning 
one's  own  self.  But  here  we  have  the  picture  and  the  process 
of  the  way  in  which  the  authority  of  the  Bible  grows  and  is 
sustained.  It  is  idle  to  expect  that  that  authority  will  ever 
be  undermined.  It  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  criticism  will 
ever  change  the  love  and  regard  of  people  for  their  infallible 
spiritual  guide. 

THE   BIBLE  AS   SPIRITUAL  INDEX. 

What  we  have  been  saying  up  to  this  point  has  had  to 
do  chiefly  with  the  intellectual  assent  which  is  required  to 
give  the  Bible  a  leading  place  in  the  mental  furnishings  of 
men.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  authority 
of  the  Bible  is  held  in  doubt  until  this  intellectual  assent  is 
established.  Far  from  it.  The  fact  is,  that  another  process 
has  been  going  on,  parallel  to  the  one  already  described, 
which  has  even  a  greater  force  in  the  determination  of  the  re- 
h'gious  life  and  conviction  than  that  of  intellectual  belief  and 
authority.  This  is  the  development  of  the  spiritual  necessi- 
ties and  the  process  of  building  up  a  spiritual  index  through  the 
means  of  satisfying  them.     To  this  we  now  turn  our  thought. 

The  human  feelings  of  fear,  hope,  joy,  depression,  and 
the  like,  do  not  wait  upon  any  intellectual  process  in  their 
production.  To  be  sure,  they  require  certain  concomitant 
mental  conceptions;  but  the  emotions  themselves  are  not  the 
direct  product  of  these  conceptions,  but  rather  a  kind  of  appli- 
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cation  of  them  to  the  problems  of  selfhood  and  self-expression. 
Now  each  one  of  these  seeks  naturally  a  means  of  expression 
as  soon  as  experienced.  If  the  sensation  or  spiritual  emotion 
be  that  of  fear,  it  almost  simultaneously  evokes  a  desire  for 
defence  from  the  impending  evil,  or  a  placating  of  the  offended 
power  whose  wrath  is  dreaded.  Likewise,  hope  is  not  held 
as  a  vague,  indefinite  feeling,  but  is  almost  at  once  accompa- 
nied by  an  expression  of  confidence  in  the  subject-matter  of 
the  feeling.  So  is  it  with  joy;  so  is  it  with  grief  and  de- 
pression. All  are  at  once  directly  allied  with  an  effort  at  the 
corresponding  secondary  stage  through  which  we  recognize 
the  emotion  as  existing.  Thus  joy  is  almost  always  allied  to 
some  expression  of  the  voice,  melodiously  or  otherwise,  but 
still  the  use  of  the  voice  in  a  way  which  all  but  infallibly  in- 
dicates the  ruling  mood.  This  is  why  prayer  and  praise  are 
so  closely  bound  together. 

But  observe  that  when  these  emotions  are  at  work,  and 
in  force  so  to  speak,  they  do  not  wait  upon  some  authority 
by  which  they  shall  express  themselves.  What  they  require 
is  not  an  authority,  but  a  medium  of  expression.  And  in 
seeking  for  this  medium,  by  which  they  shall  not  only  iden- 
tify themselves  but  provoke  and  secure  fellowship,  they  may 
be  said  to  be  infallible.  They  are  infallible.  Men  in  deep 
contrition  do  not  take  kindly  to  exuberant  expressions  about 
the  joys  of  the  righteous.  Men  in  deep  anxiety  are  not  prone 
to  find  relief  in  expressions  of  abounding  fulness  and  abun- 
dance. All  human  experience  shows  that  the  allied  moods 
seek  each  other.  So  they  go  to  any  source  whatever;  and  if 
they  once  find  their  proper  need  supplied,  to  that  source  they 
will  go  again.  When  this  process  has  been  carried  on  for  a 
certain  period,  longer  or  shorter  as  the  case  may  be,  these 
sources  of  rest  and  recuperation  for  the  spiritual  moods  be- 
come a  kind  of  index  for  the  moods  themselves,  and  lead  to 
their  identification  more  quickly,  and  their  satisfaction  more 
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readily,  than  before,  and  from  this  fact  the  source  or  sources 
become  final  and  authoritative  in  the  spiritual  life. 

Now  this  is  exactly  what  has  happened  with  the  Bible. 
While  the  intellectual  questions  of  date  and  authorship  and 
a  great  variety  of  critical  problems  have  remained,  and  must 
remain,  unsolved  to  the  end,  the  work  of  spiritual  guidance  is 
going  on  just  the  same,  and  will  go  on.  What  effect  this 
finally  comes  to  have  on  the  mental  attitudes  concerning  the 
problems  of  the  Bible,  we  shall  see  later;  but  the  important 
fact  is,  that  this  process  goes  on  without  the  slightest  inter- 
ruption. Spiritual  needs  are  constantly  recurring,  and  their 
satisfaction  cannot  be  made  to  wait  upon  a  question  of  date. 
For  this  reason  the  spiritual-minded  man  does  not  care  as  a 
matter  of  his  spiritual  life,  whether  the  psalms  he  reads  are 
exilic,  post-exilic,  or  Maccabean.  The  essential  thing  to  him 
is  not  the  date,  but  the  result  to  his  own  spirit.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  about  the  Gospels  or  the  Epistles,  or  in 
fact  about  any  Scripture,  for  it  still  remains  that  all  Scripture 
inspired  of  God  is  useful  for  the  given  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended. 

Of  all,  therefore,  of  the  world's  responses  to  the  spiritual 
desires  of  enlightened  mankind,  the  Bible  is  the  most  com- 
plete, the  most  sure,  and  the  most  accurate.  The  very  gradual- 
ness  with  which  we  see  the  moral  sense  developing  in  the  Old 
Testament  renders  this  more  true  than  it  otherwise  would  or 
could  be.  For  these  various  stages  of  the  moral  sense  are 
here  to-day.  They  require  the  same  process  of  unfolding  and 
education  that  we  see  indicated  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is 
still  necessary  to  master  the  decalogue  before  there  can  be  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  gospel.  Sinai  still  precedes  Calvar}'-, 
spiritually  as  well  as  historically.  This  is  why  the  equal  au- 
thority and  the  equal  use  of  both  Testaments  will  never  be 
essentially  disturbed.  With  the  spread  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Scriptures  the  appeal  to  the  spiritual  guidance  of  the  Bible 
becomes  more  tod  more  universal.     What  a  trifling  matter 
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then  the  mere  questions  of  letter,  when  the  weighty  matter 
of  the  spirit  is  settled !  And  so  reason  the  world  and  the 
church.  There  is  no  room  for  arguments  here.  Each  man's 
experience  is  his  own.  If  he  has  once  successfully  appealed 
to  the  Bible  as  an  index  to  his  own  spiritual  state  and  aspi- 
ration, nothing  ever  can  or  will  invalidate  the  response  thus 
obtained.  The  court  which  renders  that  decision  is  beyond 
human  appeal  or  reversal. 

The  Bible  may  now  fairly  be  called  the  World's  Index  of 
the  Spiritual  Life.  If  civilization  has  anything  to  teach,  it 
teaches  that.  If  the  structure  of  the  Christian  family  means 
anything  to  the  modern  life,  it  teaches  that.  If  the  splendid 
development  and  culture  of  the  intellectual  faculties  of  man- 
kind under  the  nurture  of  Christian  education  teaches  any- 
thing, it  teaches  that.  If  the  science  of  comparative  religion, 
with  its  unearthing  and  comparing  of  the  religious  classics  of 
all  ages  and  peoples,  has  any  light  at  all,  it  teaches  that.  No 
one  in  his  senses  would  seek  to  question  the  fact  that  prac- 
tically civilization,  as  we  understand  that  term,  rests  upon  the 
y^  Bible  as  the  spiritual  index  of  human  life.  But  this  fact,  like 
all  other  facts,  cannot  be  separated  from  avast  mass  of  other 
facts.  Indeed  this  fact  is  of  so  great  magnitude  that  it  pro- 
vokes a  question  whether  this,  so  satisfactory  spiritual  index, 
does  not  thereby  create  certayi  intellectual  presumptions  con- 
cerning itself. 

And  so  it  does.  And  the  presumptions  which  it  creates 
are  somewhat  as  follows.  The  moods  of  men's  lives  are  the 
products  of  real  living  and  real  suflTering.  They  are  not  pro- 
duced by  fairy  tales  and  sun  myths.  They  easily  discriminate 
between  the  fanciful  and  actual.  Sin  and  sorrow  are  not 
dreams.  Goodness  is  not  a  natural  state  of  moral  creatures, 
so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  them.  It  is  not  probable 
that  falsehood  can  express  with  minute  fidelity  the  human 
passions  and  their  manifold  train  of  consequences.  The  Bible 
does  express  them.     That  it  does  this  rests  upon  what  to 
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each  individual  is  indubitable  evidence.  It  is  not  a  subject  of 
argument.  It  is  still  possible  to  allege  delusion,  but  the  per- 
son who  thus  alleges  is  simply  an  incompetent  witness.  The 
Bible  expresses  the  spiritual  life.  Falsehood  cannot  do  that. 
Only  a  real  experience,  analogous  and  of  similar  import,  could 
leave  such  an  index  of  itself.  The  index  is  true.  It  has  been 
true  before.  It  will  be  true  again.  It  must  be  a  record  of 
truth. 

It  would  be  utterly  vain  to  reason  that  this  argument  has 
a  fallacy  in  it.  It  has,  but  the  fallacy  in  the  expressed  argu- 
ment is  more  than  made  up  in  the  revealed  experience.  It 
simply  bridges  the  chasm  between  the  rational  power  strictly 
and  the  revelation  which  attests  divine  authority.  And  sooner 
or  later  the  index  becomes  an  authority,  and  an  authority  of 
the  first  order  too.  And  we  can  say  too  that  the  process  by 
which  this  has  come  about  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  one.  It 
has  a  scientific  quality  without  being  in  an  absolute  sense  a 
tscientific  process.  But  it  carries  with  it  the  conviction  that 
the  soul  at  rest  is  a  soul  allied  to  the  Bible.  If  ever  afterward 
the  form  of  the  truth  changes,  and  it  seems  reasonable  that  it 
must  change,  there  is,  notwithstanding,  the  same  stern  con- 
viction and  same  unbending,  uncompromising  fidehty  to  the 
Word  which,  whatever  its  origin,  was  a  Word  from  God. 

THE  ANALOGY  OF  INDEX  AND  AUTHORITY. 
The  key  to  the  analogy  which  we  are  now  seeking  to  es- 
tablish is  found  in  Lessing's  famous  expression,  that  revela- 
tion is  the  mother,  reason  is  the  daughter,  and  that  education 
is  the  form  of  progress  for  both.  We  have  shown  that  there 
are  two  forms  of  evidence  by  which  individual  men  become 
•convinced  of  the  power  and  moral  worth  of  the  Scriptures. 
We  have  seen,  on  the  one  side,  how  this  evidence  becomes, 
by  a  developing  process,  historical  and  authoritative.  We 
have  seen,  on  the  other  hand,  that  along  with,  and  in  strict 
conformity  with,  this  process  there  is  another  which,  wholly 
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independent  of  authoritative  direction,  builds  up  for  itself  a 
manual  of  spiritual  decisions  which  afterward  become  an  in- 
fallible index  to  those  experiences,  and  all  others  like  them. 
How,  is  now  the  question,  are  these  related,  and  what  is  the 
effect  of  their  union  upon  the  view  of  the  Bible  as  a  record  of 
events  and  a  final  authority? 

It  is  easily  seen  that  we  have  followed  merely  the  line  of 
inductive  reasoning,  tracing  the  steps  as  they  have  indicated 
themselves,  making  note,  step  by  step,  as  to  what  the  mean- 
ing of  each  stage  on  the  way  might  be.  We  must  hold  that 
there  is  still  no  rational  theory  of  the  world  which  is  not  duaU 
istic;  that  is,  God  is  in  the  world,  but  God  is  not  the  world. 
There  is  a  human  and  there  is  a  divine  element  in  life.  If 
there  is  a  point  of  union  anywhere,  that  point  of  union  must 
be  the  desirable  end  of  human  endeavor,  and  there  will  be 
found  light  to  guide  and  wisdom  to  direct.  In  our  search 
forthe  human  el  ement  under  such  a  plan  as  this,  we  have 
been  led  to  the  Bible  because  of  the  historical  and  philosophic 
interest  which  attaches  to  it  as  a  human  production  of  extra- 
ordinary worth  and  power.  On  the  spiritual  side  we  have 
been  attracted  to  it  by  the  excellence  of  its  spiritual  advice, 
and  the  accuracy  with  which  it  has  responded  to  our  spiritual 
aspirations.  What  is  there  still  to  be  desired }  A  union  which 
shall  show  both  these  processes  to  be  differing  sides  of  the 
same  thing;  which  shall  show  our  spiritual  processes  rational, 
and  our  rational  processes  spiritual.  It  is  here  that  we  shall 
see  the  Bible  in  its  most  excellent  aspect. 

It  is  one  of  the  fundamental  precepts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment that  redemption  is  a  process  of  individual  effort  and 
personal  experience.  It  is  not  a  question  of  mediators.  Con- 
fession and  forgiveness  is  a  matter  of  the  soul  and  God,  with- 
out human  intervention  or  human  aid.  This  being  so,  we 
inquire.  What,  in  the  light  of  it,  is  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  process  first  described,  which  resulted  in  our  accept- 
ance of  the  Bible  as  an  historical  authority,  and  the  one  last 
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described,  by  which  we  accepted  the  Bible  as  a  spiritual  in- 
dex?  That  there  are  differences,  we  do  not  doubt;  but  what 
essential  difference?  A  moment's  reflection  will  show  that 
oi  essential  (M^tT^nz^s  there  are  none  whatever.  In  each  case 
we  started  out  with  what  was  a  personal  question  to  be  solved^ 
for  a  personal  end  and  the  securing  of  a  personal  aim.  How 
true  this  is,  may  be  seen  in  the  enormous  differences  between 
the  estimates  which  men  make  of  the  same  evidences.  What 
is  weak  to  one  man  is  strong  to  another.  The  personal  equa- 
tion is  the  most  important  factor  to  be  considered.  Informa- 
tion for  a  rational  consideration,  just  like  help  for  a  spiritual 
need,is  a  matter  of  personal  judgment  and  individual  decision. 

The  consensus  of  such  judgments  by  a  large  number  of 
persons  becomes  the  argument  from  experience.  And  the 
argument  from  experience  becomes  with  the  lapse  of  time  and 
increasing  certitude  the  voucher  for  historical  truthfulness. 
The  analogy  thus  indicated  is  therefore  quite  clear.  The  spir- 
itual purely  and  the  rational  purely  are  never  so  far  apart  as 
would  seem  to  be  the  case,  and  they  are  perpetually  exercis- 
ing a  reflex  influence  upon  each  other  which  must  always  be 
estimated,  and  upon  the  correct  estimate  of  which  rests  the 
value  of  every  historical  judgment  and  every  spiritual  analy- 
sis. Both  processes  are  allied  in  the  relation  of  being  forms 
of  the  same  problem.  Stated  now  in  precise  terms,  this  an- 
alogy may  be  traced  in  various  ways. 

I.  History  and  spiritual  experience  are  both  a  part  of 
the  record  of  the  world's  life.  They  are  inseparable  parts. 
The  Bible  is  related  to  both.  It  is  inseparable  from  both.  As 
history,  it  has  authority;  as  index,  it  offers  direction.  Both 
are  the  necessary  conditions  of  spiritual  existence.  Just  how 
much  this  is  the  case,  and  to  what  degree  history  and  experi- 
ence of  spiritual  things  have  at  given  points  in  the  biblical 
narratives  been  combined,  is  the  work  of  biblical  criticism.  If 
any  elimination  of  history  results,  it  simply  means  that  at 
such  a  point  there  is  the  preponderance  of  the  spiritual  emo- 
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tions.  And  where  we  wander  over  the  endless  and  often  bar- 
ren plains  of  simple  and  dry  narrative,  we  have  the  dominance 
of  the  other  element.  But  in  either  case  we  have  the  com- 
bination which  solves  the  problem  of  personal  redemption, 
which  is  the  supreme  aim  of  every  revelation.  Revelation  as 
mere  information  is  absurd.  Revelation  as  a  contribution  to 
the  aesthetic  taste  or  the  poetic  fancy  is  equally  absurd.  There 
is  no  rationale  which  is  sufficient  for  a  revelation  except  re- 
demption, in  view  of  the  great  moral  perplexity  and  the  moral 
necessities  of  mankind.  A  record  which  would  contain  the 
most  exact  and  precise  statement  of  facts,  and  also  the  most 
correct  and  analytic  exposition  of  the  human  emotions  (as 
any  modem  psychology  does  give  them),  without  the  impul- 
sive force  that  comes  of  the  motive  of  personal  redemption 
is  simply  an  annalistic  document  without  either  the  insight  or 
the  power  of  the  inspired  narrative.  But  when  it  becomes 
alive  with  the  touch  of  the  Spirit  of  God  and  calls  out  into 
being  and  action  the  hidden  reserves  of  the  human  soul,  then 
we  call  it  revelation  and  look  for  the  manifestation  of  divine 
power.  Nor  are  we  disappointed  in  our  search.  We  find 
gradually  that  the  sifting  process  separates  the  temporary  and 
fleeting  from  the  permanent  and  the  eternally  true.  Both  the 
inquiry  for  objective  and  subjective  truth  are  constantly  kept 
up,  and  in  the  clearing  atmosphere  of  truth  tried  and  experi- 
enced we  come  into  the  security  of  an  intelligent  and  a  spiritual 
faith.  Such  tests  as  these  have  made  the  Bible  the  rule  and 
the  authority  for  civilized  mankind.  Such  tests  will  keep  it 
intact  in  the  ages  to  come.  But  the  processes  of  the  spirit 
and  those  of  the  rational  faculties  cannot  be  divided.  They 
are  one.  If  the  index  is  true,  the  contents  of  the  volume  will 
be  found  as  represented.  When  the  volume  has  been  searched 
through,  or  investigated  even  in  parts  only,  the  thesis  is  estab- 
lished and  we  know  that  we  have  a  Word  of  God. 

2.     The  analogy  is  further  shown  in  the  preservation  of 
the  parallel  and  relation  of  the  rational  and  spiritual  progress 
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of  the  religious  life.  When  the  religious  life  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  signs  and  symbols  which  can  be  answered  only  by  refer- 
ence to  the  rational  powers,  then  religion  strictly  has  vanished. 
For  the  sense  of  dependence  and  the  sense  of  mystery  which 
are  parts  of  the  religious  development  are  not  present  in  the 
use  of  the  rational  faculties,  nor  can  the  ethical  life  be  directed 
without  reference  to  them.  We  can  see  the  effect  of  this  view 
of  religion  in  the  utter  indifference. to  the  influence  of  exam- 
ple on  the  part  of  the  so-called  rationalists  in  religion.  The 
need  of  self-denial  on  account  of  the  imperfect  development 
or  knowledge  of  others  is  never  understood  by  mere  rational- 
ists in  religion,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  when  we  consider 
the  ethical  act  called  self-denial,  we  cannot  assign  a  rational 
justification  for  the  act.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  justify 
self-denial  or  self-renunciation  in  the  court  of  logic.  When 
all  nature  calls  for  self-expression,  and  when  all  the  forces  at 
work  in  the  world  are  of  a  character  which  educate,  that  is, 
draw  out  from  man  his  resources,  great  and  varied  as  they 
are,  there  can  be  no  justification,  by  means  of  logic,  of  the 
self-repression  which  all  the  Christian  world  knows  as  self- 
denial.  The  life  of  Christ,  and  the  life  of  every  martyr  in  fact, 
has  this  same  contradictory  element  in  it.  It  is  beyond  ra- 
tional understanding.  But  when  added  to  the  reason  is  the 
mystery  and  the  wondrous  insight  of  revelation,  these  things 
become  not  only  intelligible,  but  sublime.  Some  sights  are 
seen  only  from  the  mountain  peaks!  Of  course  the  man  in 
the  valley  can  argue  that  they  do  not  exist!  He  can  urge 
that  he  has  never  seen  them!  He  can  claim  that  they  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  imagination,  and  so  they  are!  He 
can  even  prove  from  his  standpoint  that  they  are  impossible ! 
And  yet  there  they  are  to  the  man  on  the  peak. 

It  is  one  of  the  striking  facts  about  the  spiritual  influence 
of  the  Bible  that  while  demanding  in  the  highest  degree  the 
belief  in  the  supernatural,  without  which  by  the  way  it  would 
lose  its  intelligibility,  it  has  always  so  preserved  the  relation 
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of  the  spiritual  powers  of  man  and  the  supernaturalism  which 
it  required  as  its  necessary  background,  that  it  has  not  only 
not  retarded  the  rational  advance  of  mankind,  but  stimulated 
it  in  a  measure  that  no  other  force  in  the  world  has  done. 
On  the  contrary,  where  men  have  left  the  rational  supernat- 
uralism of  the  Bible,  they  have  drifted  into  the  wildest  vagaries 
and  the  absurdest  wanderings  of  spiritualism  imaginable.  The 
famous  English  deist  who  could  not  believe  the  miracles  of 
the  Bible,  but  could  believe  that  the  Lord  thundered  out  of 
a  clear  sky  his  approval  of  a  work  against  the  Bible,  is  only 
a  type  of  many  such  excesses. 

The  most  marvellous  of  all  the  effects  of  the  Bible  in  the 
direction  shown,  is  just  this  stimulation  of  the  intellectual  life, 
so  that  the  very  inquiries  which  are  most  feared  by  many  are 
the  direct  fruit  of  the  desire  for  truth  which  the  Bible  inspires. 
Only,  kept  in  the  just  relation,  and  within  the  parallelism  in 
which  the  Bible  keeps  them,  there  will  not  only  be  no  clash 
between  the  results  of  rational  investigation  and  spiritual  aspi- 
ration, but  on  the  contrary  the  most  perfect  and  enduring  har- 
mony. 

It  is  through  such  a  method  as  this  that  we  find  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Bible  appearing  in  stronger  terms  than  ever 
before.  Not  shut  up  to  the  barren  terms  of  critical  statement, 
but  enriched  likewise  with  the  wealth  and  warmth  of  spiritual 
fruitfulness,  the  recasting  of  the  faith  and  the  search  for  a  true 
underpinning  to  spiritual  endeavor  are  carried  on.  It  is  author- 
ity, but  it  is  the  authority  of  a  spiritual  force,  spiritually 
apprehended.  It  is  an  index,  but  an  index  understood  by 
the  partakers  of  the  experiences  which  have  been  interpreted. 
\But  out  of  both  it  comes  a  Word  of  God. 
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ARTICLE    fl. 

THE   ADORATION   OF  JESUS   IN   THE   APOS- 
TOLIC  AGE. 

BY  FROPKSSOR  THEODOR  ZAHN,    D.  D.,   ERLANGEN,  GERMANY,  TRANSLATED 
BY  PROFESSOR  C.  J.  H.   ROPES,   BANGOR  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

[Concluded  from  Page  jjo!\ 
II. 
It  may  indeed  be  questioned  whether  there  are  any  who 
are  impartial  with  reference  to  the  subject  which  we  have 
been  treating.  The  Jews  and  the  Gentiles  who  from  the  be- 
ginning reproached  the  Christians  with  revering  a  Crucified 
One  as  God,  can  certainly  not  be  called  impartial.  Among 
the  Gentiles  it  was  a  very  natural  thought,  that  men  should 
deify  a  man,  and  revere  him  as  God.  Malicious  Jews  might 
easily  be  believed,  when  they  took  occasion  to  express  the 
expectation  that  the  Christians  might  some  day  resolve  to 
honor  as  divine,  instead  of  the  Crucified,  some  other  from 
among  themselves — ^say  a  martyr,  like  Polycarp,  under  the 
impulse  of  the  immediate  impression  made  by  his  heroic  death. 
Thus  might  Jews  scoff,  and  Gentiles  believe.^  Some  centuries 
had  already  passed  since  Greek  philosophers  had  explained 
that  all  the  gods  of  Olympus  were  men  by  birth  and  death, 
who  had  been  deified  because  of  their  services  to  civilization. 
But  such  an  explanation  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  all 
serious  worship  of  those  gods.  The  Romans  soon  became 
accustomed  to  having  their  emperors  translated  to  a  place 
among  the  gods,  immediately  after  their  death.  This  was  con- 
nected with  very  old  traditions  of  the  Gentile  world.  But  the 
1  Martyr.  Polycarpi  xvii.  2.    Cf.  note  2  ^«.,  p.  317. 
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way  in  which  it  was  accomplished,  and  the  ease  with  which 
intelligent  people  accustomed  themselves  to  it,  can  be  ac- 
counted for  only  on  the  ground  that  the  old  religions  were 
dying  out.  The  noble  emperor  Trajan  was  praised  for  not 
claiming  divine  titles  and  honors  for  himself  while  yet  alive, 
like  some  of  his  predecessors,  but  waiting  patiently  to  be  Tnade 
a  god  after  his  death.  This  expression  "to  make  a  god" 
was  apparently  used  with  entire  ingenuousness.^  We  possess 
a  description  of  the  ceremonies,  with  which  at  the  end  of  the 
second  century  this  so-called  apotheosis  was  consummated. 
While  the  body  of  the  emperor  was  buried  in  the  earth,  a  wax 
figure  representing  the  deceased  with  the  utmost  fidelity,  had 
to  take  his  place,  and  to  be  made  the  centre  of  pantomimic 
solemnities  lasting  several  days.  When  finally,  at  the  close, 
the  wax  figure  was  burned  on  a  costly  funeral  pile,  an  eagle 
fastened  there  was  let  loose,  in  order  that  it  might  ascend  to 
heaven  with  the  flames.  The  narrator  adds:  **  Of  this  eagle, 
the  Romans  believe  that  it  bears  the  soul  of  the  emperor 
from  the  earth  to  heaven,  and  from  that  moment  they  wor- 
ship that  soul  with  the  rest  of  the  gods."^  We  will  not  ask 
how  many  of  the  Romans  really  believed  this;  but  we  may 
confidently  affirm  that  no  human  being  in  the  wide  Roman 
empire  ever  called  on  these  emperor-gods' in  his  distress. 
Even  the  official  style  of  the  writer  shows  no  trace,  yea  no 
semblance,  of  serious  adoration.  Any  belief  that  these  new- 
made  gods  could  bring  down  a  special  blessing  on  the  com- 
monwealth, or  on  its  subjects,  was  out  of  the  question.  We 
possess  a  solemn  panegyric  on  the  emperor  Trajan,  which 
Pliny,  whom  we  mentioned  at  the  beginning,  pronounced  be- 
fore the  assembled  Senate  in  the  emperor's  presence.^  It 
might  be  compared  with  the  sermon  which  a  Christian  court 

1  Plin.  Panegyr.  35;  Veil.  Paterc.  hist.  rom.  ii.   126:  **non  appellavit 
eum,  sed  fecit  deum." 

2  Herodianus  iv.  2. 

•  The  so-called  Panegyricus,  especially  chap.  Ixxxix.,  xciv.;  cf.  chap.  i. 
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preacher  is  expected  to  deliver  on  the  birthday  of  his  mon- 
arch, in  his  hearing.  The  orator  rises  in  one  place  to  an  in- 
vocation of  Nerva,  now  translated  among  the  stars,  the  prede- 
cessor and  father  by  adoption  of  the  emperor  who  was  pres- 
ent. But  he  has  only  this  to  say  to  the  emperor-god  in  heaven : 
that  it  must  be  a  real  joy  to  him  that  his  successor  on  earth 
is  still  better  than  himself.  In  truth  the  emperor  on  earth, 
who  was  still  a  man,  occupied  a  higher  place,  and  received 
more  respect,  than  the  deified  ex-emperor  in  heaven !  The 
prayer  for  the  health  of  the  emperor  and  for  the  weal  of  the 
empire,  which  the  consul  worthily  voices  at  the  close,  is  not 
addressed  to  the  new-made  quasi-god,  but  to  the  good  old 
gods,  especially  to  Jupiter,  the  castellan  and  warder  of  eter- 
nal Rome. 

When  we  turn  from  this  picture  of  heathen  deification 
of  men,  back  to  the  worshippers  of  the  living  God,  to  the 
Jewish  people,  and  to  the  Christian  church  which  grew  up 
in  their  midst,  we  find  there  a  unanimous  verdict  of  condem- 
nation on  everything  that  has  any  relation  or  likeness  to 
such  worship  of  men,  either  living  or  dead.  The  fact  that 
the  worship  of  the  emperor  was  not  seriously  meant,  but  was 
only  a  ceremony,  which  gave  symbolic  expression  to  the  in- 
violable majesty  of  the  empire,  of  Rome's  universal  sway; — 
that  fact  did  not  find  acceptance  as  an  excuse,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Jews  and  of  the  early  Christians.  The  blasphemy  was 
not  lessened  by  the  frivolousness  with  which  it  was  uttered. 
When  in  the  years  38  and  39  A.  D.  altars  were  erected  on  the 
soil  of  Palestine  and  at  Alexandria  to  the  emperor  Caligula, 
who  had  just  ascended  the  throne,  and  images  of  him  were 
set  up  by  the  populace  even  in  the  Jewish  synagogues,  a  cry 
of  indignation  was  heard  throughout  the  Jewish  world.  And 
when  later,  Caligula,  in  order  to  break  down  the  stubborn- 
ness of  the  Jews,  gave  command  to  set  up  his  statue  in  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  by  force  of  arms,  it  came  very  near  bring- 
ing on  at  that  time  the  bloody  conflict  which  thirty  years 
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later  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  not  the 
idea  that  such  an  emperor  as  Caligula,  but  the  fact  that  any 
human  being,  should  require  from  those  who  "know  what 
they  worship*'  divine  honor,  which  roused  the  death-defying 
anger  of  all  Jews. 

And  the  Christians  in  Palestine,  with  the  missionaries 
who  thence  carried  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  were  Jews, 
genuine  Israelites  in  this  respect.  But  this  includes  all  those 
with  whose  adoration  of  Jesus  we  are  now  concerned.  It 
was  part  of  their  tradition  that  Jesus  fully  and  completely 
accepted  the  fundamental  article  of  the  Israelite  creed,  faith 
in  the  one  God,  alone  to  be  worshipped.^  They  preached 
this  tenet  to  those  who  did  not  yet  know  it;  and  their  con- 
stant contact  with  heathenism,  more  than  their  continued 
connection  with  Israel^  and  with  its  worship,  kept  alive  the 
conviction  that  every  divine  honor  paid  to  the  creature  instead 
of  the  Creator,  or  beside  the  Creator,  was  an  exchange  of 
truth  for  a  He,  a  crime  which  invoked  God's  wrath,  and  for 
all  religious  men,  an  abomination.'  When  the  seer,  John, 
once  and  again  was  about  to  fall  down  in  adoration  before 
the  angel  who  showed  him  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse,  he 
received  each  time  the  warning:  "See  thou  do  it  not:  I  am 
a  fellow-servant  with  thee  and  with  thy  brethren;  worship 
God"  (xix.  lo;  xxii.  9).  On  the  other  hand,  before  the  Lord 
Jesus  he  prostrates  himself,  and  hears  only  words  of  encour- 
agement,  in  order  that  he  may  not  die  from  fear  of  the  adora- 
ble majesty  of  him  who  ever  liveth  (i.  17  f).  Jesus  in  laying 
his  hands  in  blessing  and  tranquillizing  power  upon  the  head 
of  his  worshipper,  only  confirms  the  long-standing  usage  of 
the  church.  But  precisely  because  the  Christians  were  con- 
scious that  they  adored  as  God,  a  Lord  who  had  died  as  men 

1  Matt.  iv.  10;  Mark  xii.  28-34;  John  xvii.  3. 

*  Cf.  the  fragment  of  a  dialogue  between  a  Jew  and  a  Jewish  Christian, 
Jas.  ii.  18  f. 

•  Rom.  i.  25  ;  Acts  xiv.  11-15  ;  xvii.  16 ;  i  John  v.  20  f. 
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die,  was  their  abhorrence  intensified  for  all  heathen  deifica- 
tion of  men.  This  seemed  to  them  a  satanic  caricature  of 
the  most  holy  truth,  an  antichrlstianity.  It  is  not  generally- 
known,  but  can  be  clearly  proven,  that  Christians  of  the  sec- 
ond century  found  in  the  mysterious  number,  which  in  the 
Apocalypse  expresses  the  name  of  Antichrist,  the  name  of 
Caligula,  "Gaios  Kaisar,**  and  allowed  themselves  to  alter 
the  number  to  correspond.^  And  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  even  Paul  drew  his  picture  of  Antichrist  under  the 
memorable  impression  of  that  emperor's  sacrilegious  crime 
{  2  Thess.  ii.  4) .  The  question  renews  itself :  "  How  can  we 
explain  it  that  the  Christian  Israelites,  to  whom  every  deifica- 
tion of  the  creature  was  an  abomination,  worshipped  Jesus, 
whom  they  had  seen  live  and  die  as  a  human  being  ?  It  would 
not  be  answering  the  question,  but  evading  it,  and  artificially 
postponing  the  answer,  if  one  should  say:  They  were  far 
removed  from  the  heathen  idea,  that  they  could  or  dared  make 
a  human  being  into  a  god,  though  he  were  the  holiest  and 
most  glorious  of  all  men ;  but  they  were  convinced  that  God 
had  exalted  Jesus  out  of  the  lowliness  of  human  life  to  divine 
dignity,  and  made  him  Lord  in  heaven.  For,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  the  heathen  also  had  similar  beliefs,  so  far  as  they 
were  at  all  serious  in  their  worship  of  the  heroes,^  where  else, 
but  in  the  belief  and  thought  of  the  disciples,  existed  that 
divine  act  of  exalting  Jesus  to  the  throne  of  God?  How  did 
it  come  into  their  thought.?  But  that  is  only,  in  other  words, 
the  question  to  which  we  are  seeking  the  answer.  Nor  is  it 
any  answer  thereto,  but  only  a  rejection  of  false  answers, 
when  we  affirm  that  for  Christian  Jews  it  was  unthinkable 
that  one  could  be  god  in  the  sense  of  being  an  object  of  wor- 

^  Cf.  my  Apocalyptische  Studien,  Zeitschr.  f.  kirchl.  Wiss.  u.  kirchl.  Le- 
ben,  1885,  p.  568  ff. 

*  Even  a  Pliny  says  (Pancgyr.,  chap,  xi.)  to  Trajan,  in  contrast  to  his  more 
frivolous  predecessors  :  **  Thou  hast  translated  thy  father  (Nerva)  among  the 
stars,  not  in  order  to  frighten  the  citizens,  not  in  order  to  offend  the  gods, 
not  to  honor  thyself,  but  because  thou  belie  vest  in  him  as  God." 

VOL.  LI.  NO.  203.  3 
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ship,  who  had  become  such  only  in  the  course  of  time.  A 
new  god,  one  come  into  being,  not  to  say  "a  made  god," 
was  to  'them  at  least  as  much  a  self-contradiction  as  to  our- 
selves. God  does  not  come  into  being;  God  is,  God  was, 
and  God  will  be.  Just  this  was  implied  concerning  Jesus,  as 
often  as  he  was  addressed  in  prayer. 

Nor  is  this  by  any  means  only  our  inference,  but  the  ex- 
press confession  of  the  first  Christian  generation.  The  same 
Revelation  of  John,  which  so  absolutely  forbids  all  adoration, 
not  only  of  the  idols  of  the  present  and  of  the  last  days,  but 
of  the  good  heavenly  spirits  as  well,  gives  also  the  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  to  the  slain  Lamb  is  due  identi- 
cal and  equal  adoration,  with  that  due  to  the  Father,  from 
all  creatures  in  heaven  and  on  the  earth  (v.  13).  This  is  no 
deification  of  the  creature,  because  Jesus  is  in  the  fundamen- 
tal element  of  his  person  no  creature,  but  the  beginning  of 
every  creature,  the  eternal  source  of  all  coming  into  being, 
and  of  all  that  has  come  into  being  (iii.  14).  Before  him,  man 
may  and  must  fall  down  and  worship,  since  he  can  testify  of 
himself  that  which  the  God  of  Israel  has  asserted  of  himself 
through  the  prophets,  and  that  which  this  same  book  of  Rev- 
elation (i.  8;  xxi.  6)  says  of  the  almighty  Father:  "I  am 
the  First  and  the  Last,  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega,  the  Be- 
ginning and  the  End'*  (i.  17;  ii.  8;  xxii.  13).  But  these 
are  not  special  disclosures,  which  were  vouchsafed  to  a  single 
apostle.  In  this  respect  there  is  no  difference  between  what 
John  asserts  here,  or  in  the  beginning  of  his  Gospel  and  of  his 
First  Epistle,  and  that  which  is  incidentally  and  variously  ex- 
pressed by  Paul  and  other  apostles.  Paul  also  knows  that 
he  who  is  now  a  Lord,  rich  unto  all  that  call  on  him,  was 
once  poor;  and  that  he  existed  in  the  form  of  God,  before  and 
when  he  emptied  himself  of  his  possessions  in  power  and 
glory,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant.^  This,  as  the 
common  belief  of  Christians  in  the  early  days,  is  attested  by 

1  2  Cor.  viii.  9;  Phil,  it  6f. 
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all  the  passages  \vhere  Christ  is  represented  as  personally  par- 
ticipating in  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  in  the  events  of 
the  history  of  the  Old  Testament  revelation.^ 

The  supposition  that  the  apostolic  church  ever  saw  in 
Christ  nothing  but  a  deified  human  being,  has  no  historical 
evidence  in  its  favor,  and  is  excluded  by  the  fact  that  from  the 
beginning  he  was  not  glorified  as  the  first  of  the  redeemed, 
but  adoringly  addressed  with  the  Father  as  the  only  Redeemer, 
as  God  and  Saviour,  as  source  of  salvation  and  grace  for  sin- 
ful men.  And  if  we  should  read  anywhere,  that  which  indeed 
is  nowhere  to  be  found,  that  God  had  made  him  to  be  a  God 
worthy  of  adoration,  then  we  should  not  be  able  to  interpret 
this  otherwise  than  Peter's  saying:  **  that  God  hath  made  him 
both  Lord  and  Christ"  (Acts  ii.  36).  For  there  it  is  not 
meant  that  during  his  earthly  life  he  was  not  yet  the  Christ, 
or,  not  yet  a  Lord,  but  only  that  God  has  now  raised  him  to 
a  position  and  transfigured  him  to  a  glorified  form  of  life,  in 
which  he  can  manifest  himself  to  his  church  as  the  Lord  and 
the  Christ  which  he  was  before.  This  is  all  self-evident  to 
those  who  have  not  only  grown  up  in  the  faith  of  the  church, 
but  also  by  their  contact  with  extrachristian  thought  have  in 
the  end  ever  renewed  the  strength  of  their  conviction,  that 
this  faith  of  the  earliest  church  will  also  be  the  faith  of  the 
latest  church,  and  that  this  faith,  together  with  the  church, 
will  be  carried  safely  through  all  storm  and  strife  into  another 
world,  where  the  enigmas  will  be  explained,  and  all  the  frag- 
ments of  human  knowledge  will  give  place  to  the  vision  of 
the  truth  we  have  believed.  But  not  all  are  so  happy;  and 
it  is  thoroughly  comprehensible,  it  is  not  by  any  means  a  phe- 
nomenon only  of  these  more  modern  times,  that  some  Chris- 
tians should  no  longer  recognize  in  the  original  forms  of 
Christian  worship,  which  date  from  its  early  days,  the  appro- 
priate expression  for  their  personal  faith,  and  yet  have  not 

1  I  Cor.  viii.  6 ;  Col.  i.  16-18  ;  Heb.  i.  2, 10 ;  John  i.  3. —  i  Cor.  x.  4,  9 ; 
I  Pet.  i.  II  ;  John  xii.  41. 
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the  courage  to  create  entirely  new  forms  for  a  new  faith.  The 
friends  of  the  old-fashioned  faith  should  not  be  very  much 
astonished  nor  very  much  excited  at  this.  The  case  becomes 
grievous  only  when  the  new-fashioned  Christians,  who  existed, 
as  has  been  said,  just  as  really  in  the  first  centuries  of  the 
church  as  in  its  nineteenth,  begin  by  falsifying  the  facts  of  the 
history  of  Christianity,  and  then,  with  a  supercilious  air  and 
a  tone  of  superior  knowledge,  proceed  to  explain  these  facts 
according  to  their  own  views. 

In  this  way  they  represent  the  belief  in  the  personal  and 
eternal  deity  of  Jesus,  testimonies  to  which  are  met  with  in 
the  most  different  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  as  the  fruit 
of  the  theological  or  philosophical  thought  of  certain  individ- 
uals. It  is  true  Paul  was  a  pupil  of  the  rabbins  before  he 
became  a  teacher  of  the  faith  of  the  Christians,  and  there  are 
not  wanting  in  his  epistles  traces  of  his  rabbinic  education. 
In  itself  it  would  be  conceivable,  that  in  the  years  of  waiting 
and  preparation  which  he  spent  at  Tarsus  after  his  conver- 
sion, he  might  have  tried  to  express  his  new-found  faith  in 
Jesus,  the  Lord  of  glory,  in  the  forms  of  Jewish  theological 
thought.  Jewish  theology  was  inclined  to  conceive  of  and 
represent  the  activities,  attributes,  and  self-manifestations  of 
Deity  as  distinct  personal  beings,  and  on  the  other  hand  to 
ascribe  an  eternal  existence  to  that  which  shows  itself  influ- 
ential in  the  sacred  history.  God's  Wisdom,  Word,  Glory, 
are  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  persons;  and  even  the  Law, 
which  was  given  through  Moses,  is  said  to  have  existed  with 
God,  before  the  creation  of  the  world.  But  where  does  a  trace 
of  these  ideas  appear  in  the  utterances  of  Paul  concerning  the 
eternity  and  divinity  of  the  person  of  Jesus }  There  can  be  no 
question  of  a  system  original  with  Paul,  in  connection  with 
which  the  person  of  Jesus  was  exalted  above  its  historic  posi- 
tion, and  above  the  estimate  hitherto  placed  on  it  in  the 
church.  Thoroughly  unsystematic  are  the  utterances  of  Paul 
concerning  the  eternal  deity  of  Christ;  for  there  is  found  with 
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them  the  ancient  Israelite  belief  in  the  One  and  Only  God, 
beside  whom  there  is  none  other,  without  any  reconciliation 
between  the  two.^  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  his  thought 
was  so  unconnected,  or,  to  express  it  more  correctly,  the  acute 
Christian  rabbi  was  hardly  so  unthinking,  as  not  to  become 
aware  of  the  formal  contradiction  involved  in  speaking  in  the 
same  breath  of  the  one  God  and  of  the  one  Lord,  who  indeed 
is  also  a  God  worthy  of  adoration.  But  his  faith  in  Christ 
was  so  little  a  result  of  scholastic  thought,  that  he  never  be- 
trays any  sense  of  need  to  reconcile  together  in  thought  and 
word  that  which  had  been  from  the  first  a  part  of  the  faith 
of  the  church;  the  solitariness  of  God,  and  the  eternal  deity 
of  the  Saviour. 

Stress  has  been  laid  on  the  fact  that  Paul  never  expresses 
his  knowledge  of  the  eternity  of  the  person  of  Jesus  in  a  for- 
mal manner  and  with  a  didactic  purpose,  but  always  in  a 
merely  incidental  way.  But  what  conclusion  can  we  draw 
from  this,  other  than  that  he  did  not  view  this  as  a  new, 
higher  knowledge,  which  had  dawned  upon  him,  and  there- 
fore needed  to  be  didactically  explained  as  a  novelty  to  other 
Christians.?  It  is  precisely  the  way  in  which  Paul  every- 
where speaks  on  this  subject,  even  when  he  is  addressing 
Christians  whom  he  has  not  instructed,  which  forms  the  con- 
clusive proof  that  he  assumes  the  same  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  all  worshippers  of  Jesus.  In  this  assumption  he  could  not 
be  mistaken,  and  was  not.  We  found  the  same  knowledge 
and  the  same  formal  self-contradiction  in  the  book  of  Reve- 
lation, whose  author  was  at  all  events  not  a  pupil  of  Paul. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  also,  that  Paul  cannot  have  been  the 
originator  of  a  theological  development,  whose  result  was  the 
general  belief  of  the  second  generation  of  Christians  in  the 
personal  and  eternal  deity  of  Christ.  Our  historical  view  con- 
cerns the  first  generation,  especially  th6  Jewish  Christians  of 
Palestine  and  their  leaders,  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  Peter, 
1  I  Cor.  viii.  4,  6 ;  Eph.  iv.  5  f.;  Rom.  iii.  29  ;  Gal.  iii.  20. 
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John.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  these  men  ex- 
changed their  original  conception  of  Christ,  embodied  in  the 
preaching  and  teaching,  in  the  worship,  and  in  the  entire  vo- 
cabulary of  the  church,  for  another  essentially  different,  which 
had  originated  in  some  speculative  brain.  Such  a  speculation 
could  have  met  with  nothing  but  opposition  from  them.  And 
the  New  Testament  could  not  fail  to  show  distinct  traces  of 
a  discord  in  the  estimate  of  the  person  of  Jesus,  if  on  this  sub- 
ject there  had  been  a  development  proceeding  through  the 
clashing  of  opposing  views.  Nor  was  Paul  the  man  to  oblit- 
erate or  to  hide  such  opposition.  But  he  testifies  that  even 
the  hostile  Jewish-Christian  teachers,  who  were  to  him  a  thorn 
in  the  eye,  preach  no  other  Jesus  than  he  proclaims.*  All 
this  simply  confirms  that  which  was  presented  to  us  at  the 
beginning,  in  the  fact  that,  even  before  the  conversion  of 
Paul,  the  Christians  worshipped  Jesus. 

If  this  attitude  of  the  church  to  her  Lord  was  in  any  re- 
spect the  result  of  a  development,  it  can  only  have  been  a 
development  which  was  practically  finished  at  Pentecost.  Only 
the  personal  work  and  teaching  of  Jesus  can  have  brought  to 
pass  in  the  hearts  of  his  disciples  this  development,  or  let  us 
rather  say,  this  revolution  in  their  religious  thought,  which 
found  its  highest  expression,  but  yet  one  entirely  natural,  in 
the  worship  of  Jesus.  We  might  indeed  say:  the  same  Spirit, 
which  seized  them  with  irresistible  power,  so  that  **Abba, 
dear  Father"  broke  forth  from  the  hearts  of  all  believers  as  a 
cry  of  nature,  also  impelled  them  beyond  the  range  of  their 
own  knowledgeand  understanding  to  cry:  "Lord  Jesus,  help!** 
There  is  some  truth  in  this.  But  it  would  be  superstitious, 
and  contradict  historic  truth,  to  imagine  such  working  of  the 
Spirit  as  unconnected  with  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  Jesus  him- 
self had  said:  "The  Spirit  shall  glorify  me,  for  he  shall  take 
of  mine  and  shall  declare  it  unto  you."  He  would  "bring  to 
their  remembrance  all  that  Jesus  had  said  to  them."   To  abide 

»  2  Cor.  xi.  4;  cf.  PhiL  i.  15-18 ;  Col.  iv.  11. 
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in  the  word  of  Jesus,  in  his  sayings,  was  the  command  on 
whose  fulfilment  all  true  discipleship  was  to  depend.  And 
^'disciples,"  that  is  pupils,  remained  for  a  long  time  one  of 
the  names  by  which  the  worshippers  of  Jesus  called  them- 
selves. Paul,  also,  who  had  not  himself  heard  the  teaching  of 
Jesus,  recognizes  the  authority  of  no  other  gospel  except 
** Christ's  gospel,'*  that  is  "Jesus'  preaching."^  That  which 
is  not  essentially  contained  therein,  that  which  does  not  fol- 
low the  line  of  the  "gospel  of  God"  first  preached  by  Christ, 
and  cannot  evince  itself  as  an  amplification  and  application 
thereof,  required  by  circumstances,  is  regarded  by  him,  as  by 
the  other  apostles,  as  a  caricature  of  Christian  teaching. 

But  just  when  we  clearly  grasp  this,  arises  a  difficulty  in 
our  subject.  The  "Abba"  which  the  Spirit  teaches  the  chil- 
dren of  God  to  say,  has  its  firm  foundation  in  the  teaching 
of  Jesus;  for  from  the  beginning  he  taught  his  disciples  to  set 
forth  before  God,  as  their  Heavenly  Father,  all  their  petitions 
in  few  words.  Prayer  to  Jesus  appears  not  to  have  an  equally 
solid  basis  in  his  teaching.  Yet  it  is  certain,  in  the  first  place, 
that  Jesus  did  not  confine  himself  to  purifying  the  prayers  of 
his  disciples  from  the  distortion  and  degeneracy  prevalent  in 
his  day,  from  pharisaic  boastfulness  before  God  and  men,  and 
from  heathen  babbling.  Their  prayer  was  to  be  wholly  new. 
Though  Jesus  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  in  the  pattern  of  prayer 
which  he  gave  his  disciples,  follows  Jewish  forms,  yet  it  was 
a  new  relation  to  God,  one  founded  by  Jesus,  which  should 
find  expression  in  all  the  praying  as  in  all  the  conduct  of  his 

*  The  incorrectness  of  the  translation  "  gospel  about  Christ  **  (Gal.  i.  7  ; 
Rom.  i.  9 ;  xv.  19;  i  Cor.  ix.  12  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  12  ;  ix.  13  ;  x.  14  ;  Phil.  i.  27  ; 
I  Thess.  iii.  2),  or  **  preaching  about  Christ  "  (Rom.  xvi.  25),  or  "  testimony 
about  Christ"  (i  Cor.  i.  6),  or  even  **  word  about  Christ"  (Col.  iii.  16),  and 
**  teaching  about  Christ "  (2  John  9),  is  evident  from  the  comparison  with 
'•  gospel,"  ♦«  testimony,"  •*  of  God  "  (Rom.  i.  I ;  xv.  16 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  7 ;  I  Thess. 
ii.  2,  8,  9;  I  Pet.  iv.  17;  i  Cor.  ii.  i).  It  is  evident  further  from  the  fact 
that,  where  Christ  is  to  be  designated  as  object  of  the  preaching,  other  con- 
structions are  used  (Rom.  i.  3  ;  i  John  i.  i  fin,).  Even  Mark  i.  i  pieans  the 
gospel  first  preached  by  Jesus  ;  cf.  Mark  i.  i4  ;  Heb.  ii.  3;  iii.  i. 
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disciples.  Not  as  members  of  the  people,  which  God  had 
called  his  first-bom  son,  but  as  disciples  of  Jesus,  who  had 
called  them  as  individuals  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  his  Father, 
were  they  to  know  and  worship  God  as  their  Father.  It  was 
a  new  thing^in  Israel,  that  an  individual,  like  Jesus,  should 
say  to  God  **my  Father,*'  and  that  individuals  should  be 
spoken  to  of  God  as  **  thy  Father,"  as  Jesus  spoke  to  his  dis- 
ciples. But  above  all  was  it  new,  that  men  were  now  to  stand,, 
on  the  ground  of  their  relation  to  another  man,  in  a  nearer 
and  more  intimate  relation  to  God,  than  the  most  pious  mem- 
bers of  the  Jewishjjchurch  who  had  known  nothing  of  Jesus. 
Now  if  prayer  is  the  most  direct  expression  of  religion, 
this  new  religion  must  utter  itself  in  a  new  kind  of  prayer. 
This  prayerjmust  express  not  only  the  emancipation  of  re- 
ligion from  national  limitations,  and  its  consequent  elevation 
of  character  as  a  personal  relation  to  God,  but  also,  and  with 
equal  emphasis,  the  mediation  of  this  new  relation  to  God 
through  Jesus.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  appears  in  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  That  prayer  every  Israelite  could  pray,  and 
Israelites  who  wholly  ignored  Jesus  have  prayed  in  a  very 
similar  manner.  When  Jesus,  however,  instructed  his  disci- 
ples to  concentrate  all  their  petitions  into  this  prayer,  this  is 
only  one  example  of  the  fact  that  he  wished  to  shoy/  them,  by 
word  and  deed,  how  to  fill  the  forms  of  Jewish  piety  with 
spirit  and  truth,  and  make  use  of  them  **in  spirit  and  in  truth." 
The  Lord's  Prayer  was  not  yet  the  new  prayer  of  the  new 
church.  Still  Jesus  did  not  leave  it  to  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  germ  planted  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  revered 
him,  to  produce  spontaneously  the  kind  of  prayer  appropri- 
ate to  their*religious  position,  but  gave  his  disciples  express 
instructions  in  this  direction.  He  instructed  them  to  pray  in 
his  name,  and  attached  special  promises  to  this  new  kind  of 
prayer.  Where  he,  according  to  the  gospel  tradition,  repeat- 
edly and  emphatically  referred  to  the  prayer  of  the  disciples 
in  his  name,  namely  in  the  discourses  of  the  last  evening  when 
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he  was  with  them,  he  expressly  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  to^be  for  them  a  new,  hitherto  untried  way  of  com- 
munion with  God,  and  indeed  a  way  so  perfect  that  it  will 
not  cease  in  the  glorious  future,  when  the  disciples  will  no 
longer  stand  in  need  of  teaching  through  Jesus,  nor  even  of 
the  intercession  of  Jesus,  because  they  have  become  worthy 
in  themselves  of  the  love  and  favor  of  God,  by  reason  of  their 
faith  and  love  steadfast  to  the  end  (John  xvi.  23-27).  On 
the  other  hand,  we  notice  that  Jesus,  the  same  evening,  shortly 
before  the  sayings  cited,  speaks  of  the  future  prayer  in  his 
name  as  something  long  known  or  self-evident  (xiv.  I3f.; 
XV.  16).  It  agrees  with  this,  that,  according  to  another  source, 
Jesus  at  an  earlier  time  assumes  it  as  self-evident,  that  when 
two  or  three  shall  after  his  departure  gather  for  united  prayer, 
they  will  gather  for  his  name's  sake,  in  his  name  (Matt, 
xviii.  I9f.).  According  to  this,  Jesus  must  have  spoken  long 
before  of  the  relation  of  the  church  to  him,  and  of  its  nature 
after  his  departure,  so  that  prayer  in  his  name  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  natural  and  self-evident  expression  of  this  re- 
lation. 

**To  pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus"  means  indeed  nothing 
else  but  to  call  upon  God  with  invocation  of  Christ,  and  in 
the  consciousness  of  belonging  to  him.  So  the  utterance  of 
the  name  of  Jesus  in  prayer  means  something  entirely  differ- 
ent from  the  mention  of  the  patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  by  Elijah  in  his  prayer  (i  Kings  xviii.  36).  They 
were  great  men  of  the  past,  who  had  no  active  part  in  the 
present.  Great  things  had  God  done  for  and  through  them, 
and  the  memory  of  these  divine  acts  strengthens  the  faith 
of  the  later.born  petitioner  of  their  race.  But  they  have  fin- 
ished their  service,  and  cannot  help  their  posterity.  **  Abra- 
ham knoweth  us  not,  and  Israel  doth  not  acknowledge  us" 
(Isa.  Ixiii.  16).  Jesus,  on  the  other  hand,  laid  claim  to  the 
whole  future  till  the  end  of  the  world,  for  himself  and  for  his 
active  working.     Death  and  the  grave  are  to  him  only  the 
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transition  to  an  activity  increased  in  scope  and  power  in  the 
church  and  in  the  world.  The  worshippers  who  assemble  for 
his  name's  sake,  and  call  on  God  in  his  name,  know  from  his 
own  words  two  things,  which  essentially  differentiate  their  re- 
lation to  him  from  any  reciprocal  communion  of  dead  and 
living  men.  They  know,  first,  that  Jesus  only  since  his  resur- 
rection and  ascension  to  God  is  possessed  of  his  full  life  and 
power,  that  he  is  actively  participating  in  God's  government 
of  the  world,  and  that  he  specially  intercedes  with  his  Father 
for  his  church.  And,  second,  they  know  from  his  words  that 
only  now,  since  he  was  exalted,  he  can  and  will  fully  give 
them  his  presence,  that  he  will  be  with  them  and  their  work 
as  constant  ally,  and  especially  that  when  they  pray  he  will 
tarry  invisible  in  their  midst.^  And  therefore  their  praying  in 
his  name  is  not  the  naming  of  one  who  was^  but  of  a  living 
one,  and  not  of  one  who  is  absent,  but  of  a  present  Lord, 
Now  from  this  it  is  a  self-evident  result  that  those  who 
pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus  to  God,  pray  also  as  well  to  Jesus. 
It  would  be  unendurable  to  think  of  Jesus  as  being  with  God 
as  his  co-regent  and  as  intercessor  for  the  church,  and  also  as 
present  in  the  assembly  of  the  worshippers,  and  yet  to  believe 
that  prayers  spoken  in  his  presence  to  God,  would  not  reach 
his  heart  as  the  cry  and  petition  of  his  own  disciples.  That 
prayer  in  the  name  of  Jesus  would  rather  by  an  inner  neces- 
sity shape  itself  as  prayer  to  Jesus,  Jesus  himself  said,  at  the 
time  when,  according  to  the  existing  tradition,  he  first  ex- 
pressly and  emphatically  treated  the  subject.  When  he  says: 
"  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name,  that  will  I  do,  that  the 
Father  may  be  glorified  in  fhe  Son"  (John  xiv.  13),  this 
implies  that  Jesus  will  regard  the  prayer  addressed  to  the 
Father  in  his  name,  as  addressed  to  himself;  for  not  of  the 
Father,  but  of  himself,  he  says  that  he  will  fulfil  those  peti- 
tions. But  while  here  this  idea  is  only  incidentally  disclosed, 
and  the  main  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  all  such  prayers 

1  Matt,  xviii.  20;  xxviii.  18,  20;  John  xii.32;  xiv.  16;  xv.  4f.;  xvi.  7. 
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shall  find  fulfilment,  Jesus  in  the  next  verse  proceeds  to  say: 
**If  ye  shall  ask  me  anything  in  my  name,  that  will  I  do."^ 
That  Jesus  does  not  himself  instruct  his  disciples  to  set  forth, 
after  his  going  to  God,  their  petitions  in  prayer  to  himself  as 
well  as  to  the  Father,  but  on  the  contrary  allows  this  to  come 
in  unnoticed,  as  a  self-evident  consequence  of  their  relation  to 
him,  is  the  strongest  proof  that  prayer  to  Jesus  was  not  the 
result  of  theological  reflection  in  the  first  or  second  Christian 
generation,  but  the  necessary  expression  of  the  religious  life 
created  by  Jesus  in  his  disciples. 

And  yet  we  have  not  explained  how  it  was  that  in  the 
whole  number  of  the  Israelites  who  became  believers  in  Jesus, 
the  objections  already  mentioned  against  any  adoration  of 
another  beside  God,  should  have  been  so  completely  over- 
come that  we  cannot  discover  the  slightest  trace  of  them  in 
the  original  documents  of  early  Christianity.  They  could 
have  been  overcome  only  by  clear  and  reiterated  testimony  of 
Jesus  concerning  his  relation  to  God,  such  as  would  present 
the  adoration  of  the  man  Jesus  not  as  a  religious  aberration, 
but  as  the  most  fervent  way  of  adoring  God,  But  this  is  not 
only  a  postulate,  which  results  from  reasoning  back  from 
the  adoration  of  Jesus  to  its  cause,  it  is  also  part  of  the  tra- 
dition. The  same  Gospel  of  John,  which  alone  clearly  wit- 
nesses that  Jesus  expected  from  his  disciples  prayer  in  his 
name  and  prayer  to  him,  tells  us  also  of  such  utterances  of 
Jesus  as  alone  give  sufficient  ground  for  that  prayer,  if  they 
were  really  spoken  by  Jesus,  and  are  founded  on  the  truth. 
In  this  Gospel  alone  does  Jesus  speak  plainly,  and  at  last 

^  The  genuineness  of  the  well-attested  reading  tU  is  evident  on  the  follow- 
ing grounds:  i.  It  would  seem  very  unnatural  beside  "  in  my  name."  2. 
The  iyd^  in  the  conclusion,  which  is  more  strongly  attested  than  the  fU  not 
only  by  the  same  authorities,  but  also  by  others,  presupposes  the  tU  in  the 
condition.  3.  Without  these  pronouns  verse  14  is  after  verse  13  a  purposeless 
tautology.  That  which  is  new  in  the  second  sentence  is  precisely  that  Jesus 
now  characterizes  the  prayer  as  one  addressed  to  himself,  and  that  he  in  this 
connection  now  first  emphasizes  the  fact  that  he  whom  his  own  disciples  ad* 
dress,  will  answer  their  petition  by  hii  action. 
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"without  a  parable,"  of  his  origin  from  the  heavenly  world, 
to  which  through  death  and  ascension  he  returns.  There  he 
speaks  of  his  being  before  Abraham  was,  and  of  the  glory 
which  he  had  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was.  On  the 
other  side,  it  is  precisely  in  this  Gospel  that  no  line  is  want- 
ing in  the  picture  of  a  truly  human  life  of  the  Son  of  God,  in 
subordination  to  God,  in  gradually  developing  knowledge, 
•purpose,  and  action,  in  experience  of  human  suffering  and  sym- 
pathy for  it,  also  in  the  cultivation  of  human  friendship.  But 
all  this  is  enclosed  within  the  circle  of  the  eternal  divine  life 
of  this  unique  personality.  From  this  point  of  view  it  be- 
comes also  more  comprehensible,  than  it  would  be  otherwise^ 
how  a  man  who  proclaims  the  truth  to  men  (John  viii.  40) 
could  require  as  conditions  of  salvation  a  faith  in  himself,  a 
love  to  himself,  a  dependence  on  himself,  an  abiding  in  him- 
self; how  he  could  teach  that  all  religion  and  morality  which 
had  been  before  him  must  develop  into  joyful  allegiance  to 
him,  yea,  to  an  honoring  of  the  Son,  which  should  correspond 
to  the  honoring  of  the  Father.^  The  accusation  of  blasphemy 
he  denied  as  often  as  it  was  put  forward;  but  he  did  this  with- 
out taking  back  one  of  those  sayings,  which  Were  certainly 
blasphemies  if  they  were  not  true.  And  he  could  repel  the 
accusation,  because  he  knew  that  any  honor  which  he  might 
receive  would  not  at  all  encroach  on  the  honor  paid  to  God, 
but,  like  his  own  work  and  teaching,  would  redound  to  the 
glorification  of  the  Father.  At  the  end  of  the  book  which 
narrates  these  things  stands  the  risen  Jesus,  and  before  him 
the  doubter,  Thomas,  who,  shamed  and  conquered,  can  only 
stammer:  **  My  Lord  and  my  God.*'  The  Gospel  which  ends 
thus  tells  us  how  the  adoration  of  Jesus  originated.  He  who 
regards  this  Gospel,  for  this  reason,  as  untrustworthy,  as  many 
do,  robs  himself  of  the  principal  means  of  explaining  the  com- 
mon belief  of  the  early  Christians. 

It  is  true  that  the  first  three  Gospels  also  contain  enough 
1  John  iii.  21  ;  v.  23  ;  vi.  35,  45 ;  xiv.  i  ;  xv.  1-8. 
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that  implies  the  same  background  which  the  fourth  Gospel  re- 
veals.    There,  too,  Jesus  speaks  of  himself  as  in  fact  no  human 
being  before  or  after  him  has  spoken  of  himself.     That  which 
he  there  says  of  his  central  position  in  God's  kingdom,  and  of 
his  mediatorship  between  God  and  men,  enduring  till  the  end 
of  the  ages,  can  be  judged  only  in  three  ways.     We  must 
either  find  it  inconsistent  with  the  well-attested  humility  and 
piety  of  Jesus,  that  he  should  have  claimed  to  be  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God  in  a  unique  sense,  the  Saviour  and  Judge  of 
all  men,  and  must  therefore  reject  the  witness  of  these  Gos- 
pels also,  in  the  most  essential  points.     Or,  we  must  allow 
weight  to  this  historical  testimony,  and  explain  the  claims  of 
Jesus,  which  far  exceed  all  that  is  possible  to  man,  by  the 
supposition  that  he  was  of  unsound  mind,  was  affected  with 
the  illusion  of  greatness,  as  has  been  seriously  maintained  more 
than  once,  even  in  our  own  day.     Or,  finally,  we  must  not 
only  allow  weight  to  this  historical  testimony,  but  also  permit 
ourselves  to  be  convinced  by  the  true  witness  who  speaks 
therein.     Perhaps  the  confession  of  those  who  content  them- 
selves with  the  testimony  of  the  first  three  Gospels,  need  not 
be  essentially  different  from  the  confession  of  Thomas.     We 
see  even  in  these  Gospels  preparations  for  the  subsequent 
adoration  of  the  exalted  Jesus  being  made  during  his  earthly 
life.     For  the  disciples  go  far  beyond  the  reverence  paid  in 
the  East  to  kings  and  lords,  when,  having  seen  Jesus  walking 
on  the  waves  of  the  lake,  they  fall  down  before  him  and  say: 
**Of  a  truth  thou  art  the  Son  of  God''  (Matt.  xiv.  33).     At 
the  end  of  Matthew's  Gospel  we  read  that  the  disciples  knelt 
before  therisenLord.     But  we  learn  also  that**  some  doubted," 
and  we  are  not  told  that  this  doubt  was  overcome.     This  is 
a  symbol  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  testimony  of  these 
Gospels,  of  their  insufficiency  for  the  needs  of  those  who  are 
to  believe  without  seeing.     Had  the  church  then  been  con- 
fined, or  remained  for  ever  confined,  to  those  reminiscences 
and  traditions  which  are  preserved  in  the  first  three  Gospels, 
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there  would  not  only  have  been  sensible  gaps  in  her  historical 
knowledge  of  Jesus,  but  also  doubts  would  have  remained  and 
have  constantly  reappeared,  such  as  cannot  be  overcome  by 
religious  contemplation  and  the  mere  inferences  of  a  ready 
faith.  But  doubt  is  an  enemy  of  prayer.  Were  that  which 
the  fourth  Gospel  narrates  as  word  and  deed  of  Jesus,  unhis- 
torical,  or  had  its  contents  remained  a  secret  known  to  few, 
without  influence  on  the  faith  of  the  whole  church,  then  the 
adoration  of  Jesus  by  the  early  church  would  not  only  be  his- 
torically incomprehensible,  but  also  essentially  unjustifiable. 
Jesus  would  have  had  no  true  disciples,  for  those  who  so 
called  themselves  would  not  have  been  **  abiding  in  his  word." 
But  this  is  incredible.  Incredible,  because  the  personal  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus  desired  and  would  accept  no  other  Master, 
except  him  who  had  blessed  them  with  happiness,  and  recog- 
nized no  higher  authority  than  his  words.  To  their  faithful 
memory,  and  to  their  own  and  their  pupils'  record,  we  owe  all 
our  knowledge  of  Jesus,  and  also  our  acquaintance  with  those 
words  of  the  Master  by  which  we  measure  the  right  of  his 
disciples  to  call  themselves  such.  They  stand  the  test,  if  we 
do  not  arbitrarily  lower  the  standard. 

When  we  to-day  address  Jesus  as  our  living  God  and 
Saviour,  with  the  church  in  her  most  fervent  songs  and  prayers, 
or  when  we  stand  with  our  children  round  the  well-spread 
table,  and,  folding  our  hands,  say:  "Come,  Lord  Jesus,  be  our 
guest,**  we  may  feel  ourselves  united  with  those  whom  Jesus 
himself  taught  to  pray.  Though  we  may  deem  ourselves,  in 
comparison  with  those  highly  favored  men,  weak  in  faith  and 
poor  in  experience,  yet  we  can  certainly  utter  a  heart-felt 
"Kyrie  eleison";  and  though  our  restless  and  eager  hearts 
should  often  receive  no  other  answer  than  this:  "My  grace 
is  sufficient  for  thee,**  yet  even  this  is  an  answer  for  which  it  is 
worth  while  to  pray. 
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ARTICLE   III. 
A   NEW   METHOD   WITH   AN   OLD   PROBLEM. 

BY  THE   REV.   E.    H.   JOHNSON,   D.  D.,    PROFESSOR   IN    CROZER   THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY,   CHESTER,   PA. 

If  we  take  care  not  to  hold  the  Bible  responsible  for  doc- 
trines which  it  does  not  expressly  teach,  then  we  are  quite  at 
liberty  to  offer  as  more  or  less  probable  other  doctrines  in- 
ferred from  these.  More  still,  we  may  ask  help  from  the  cur- 
rent philosophy  and  science  in  exploring  the  nature  of  the 
biblical  facts.  A  better  science  or  philosophy  than  that  of  a 
former  day  may  improve  our  theology.  This  article  proposes 
a  new  method  with  an  old  problem,  because  it  would  make 
full  trial  of  an  accepted  doctrine  of  science. 

Which  holds  the  primacy,  justice  or  benevolence.?  It 
may  seem  a  narrow  issue;  but  thin  blades  cut  deep,  and  the 
answer  to  this  question  is  the  real  answer  to  a  great  part  of 
the  questions  by  which,  ostensibly,  the  church  has  been  dis- 
tracted. It  was  a  conviction  on  this  point  that  led  Anselm 
to  protest  against,  and  enabled  him  to  overthrow,  the  unwor- 
thy fancy  of  Origen,  that  Christ  was  given  over  as  a  ransom 
to  Satan;  an  opinion  on  this  theme  divided  Bernard  from 
Abelard,  Scotus  from  Aquinas,  Socinians  from  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists,  Calvinists  from  Arminians,  rent  American  Presby- 
terianism  into  Old  School  and  New,  set  Princeton  against  the 
Andover  of  Dr.  Park,  and  in  our  day  defines  to  popular  appre- 
hension the  issue  between  the  old  and  the  new  theology.  There 
is  only  a  theory  to  offer;  but,  unless  one  can  keep  his  mind 
clear  of  all  theory,  he  needs  a  definite  view  on  this  point; 
otherwise  he  cannot  hold  coherent  opinions  on  the  perennial 
issues  of  all  Christian  generations. 
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And  it  has  been  a  difference  on  this  point  which  embit- 
tered the  debates.  Not  only  because  the  issue  is  fundamental, 
but  because  it  is  an  issue  on  which  different  minds  are  radi- 
cally disqualified  from  seeing  alike.  To  some  it  has  seemed 
to  give  us  one  or  another  God.  Wesley  went  as  far  in  this 
as  Channing,  and  both  refused  to  worship  the  God  of  the 
Calvinist, — a  God  to  whom  justice  was  necessary,  and  mercy 
optional.  The  question  can  never  lose  its  interest  until  Chris- 
tians cease  to  think,  and  they  have  not  yet  given  sign  that 
they  will  ever  stop  thinking  on  this  matter. 

And  yet  it  is  not  one  of  those  problems  about  the  Most 
High  which  it  is  absurd  to  attempt.  True,  the  attributes  of 
God  are  infinite,  and  we  cannot  foresee  what  his  infinite  attri- 
butes will  lead  him  to  do.  But  the  infinite  is  a  factor  in  every 
term  of  the  equation;  it  may  therefore  be  cancelled  out,  leav- 
ing, as  the  subject  of  inquiry,  the  nature  and  relations  of  the 
moral  attributes  holiness,  benevolence,  and  justice.  These 
are  exactly  the  same  in  man  as  in  God.  Differing  between 
God  and  man  in  quantity,  they  are  identical  in  quality.  The 
theological  problem  resolves  into  an  ethical  problem,  as  to 
which  we  need  not  despair  of  gaining  further  insight. 

We  need  not  despair,  although  the  debate  has  run  so 
long,  because  we  can  bring  a  means  of  analysis  which  has  not 
a  great  while  been  available,  and  which  is  confessedly  so  po- 
tent that  it  has  been  thought  too  hazardous  for  use  by  any 
except  the  reckless.  This  relatively  new  means  of  resolving 
the  moral  attributes  into  their  elements  is  found  in  the  scien- 
tific conception  of  law.  Familiar  as  its  use  has  become  in  the 
evolutionist  school  of  ethics,  its  service  has  not  been  fully 
drawn  upon  for  the  theological  aspects  of  ethical  problems. 

Law  is  order  of  facts.  To  science,  this  is  all.  Science 
cannot  complicate  her  statement  of  facts  or  law  with  any  no- 
tion of  cause;  for  in  the  physical  world  cause  is  efficient  force, 
and  force  is  utterly  undiscoverable  to  the  appliances  of  physi- 
cal science.     The  closest  approach  which  science  can  make 
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to  causation  is  the  purely  phenomenal  relation  of  invariable 
sequence.  Science  does  not  even  know  substance ;  she  knows 
only  phenomena.  Matter  is  to  science,  what  Mill  called  it, 
only  a  "  permanent  possibility  of  sensation."  I  have  said  that 
science  knows  only  phenomena,  meaning  that  scientific  men 
say  so,  and  we  have  no  need  to  take  issue  with  them  on  this 
point.  But  it  is  clear  that  some  philosophy  underlies  any 
study  of  phenomena;  and  the  philosophy  germane  to  science 
is  realistic.  Science  takes  for  granted  that  she  does  not  deal 
with  mere  ideas,  or  with  phenomenal  symbols  of  fact,  but  with 
fact,  with  things.  Philosophy  aflfords  to  science  force  as  the 
cause  of  change,  and  matter  as  the  subject  of  change.  Law 
as  defined  by  science  may  accordingly  be  further  elucidated 
by  philosophy,  as  an  order  of  facts  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  facts.  The  phenomenal  order  which  the  student  of 
science  calls  law,  is  really  the  characteristic,  the  inherent  qual- 
ity, of  the  facts  which  he  studies. 

Now  this  observation,  that  law,  or  order  of  facts,  is  an- 
other aspect  of  the  quality,  or  characteristic  nature,  of  things, 
indicates  the  use  to  which  the  idea  of  law  may  be  put  in  the- 
ological inquiry.  In  accepting  this  notion,  theology  finds 
herself  forbidden  to  regard  the  order  or  law  of  the  object  which 
she  studies  as  merely  attached  to  it  by  the  divine  will,  and 
changeable  at  the  divine  discretion.  She  accepts  law  as  in- 
herent in  the  object,  as  an  expression  of  its  innermost  nature; 
theology  is  therefore  obliged  to  reject  any  theory  as  less  than 
thoroughgoing,  as  not  even  presumably  correct,  which  is  any- 
thing else  than  an  exposition  of  law.  The  normal  alone  is 
the  credible  in  God's  ways.  We  may  be  sure  that,  in  dealing 
with  his  creatures,  he  never  violates  his  own  laws,  and  there- 
fore never  does  anything  not  provided  for  in  the  natures  of 
the  beings  with  whom  he  deals.  Even  the  transcendent  oper- 
ations of  atonement  and  regeneration  are  provided  for  in  the 
^natures  of  the  beings  concerned,  or  they  would  be  imprac- 
ticable. 
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For  beings  who  choose  their  way,  for  beings  that  can 
recognize  the  moral  element  in  the  normal,  that  is,  for  all  ra- 
tional beings,  the  normal,  and  only  the  normal,  can  be  right. 
We  ought  to  use  our  faculties,  because  we  have  faculties;  and 
we  ought  to  use  them  according  to  their  nature,  because  they 
have  a  nature.  Every  sin  is  therefore  essentially  a  crime 
against  nature.  It  is  an  evil  which  cannot  be  further  analyzed, 
and  does  not  need  further  analysis.  Unhappily  we  are  not 
so  constituted  as  to  be  able  always  to  fulfil  all  our  functions. 
The  physical  has  to  yield  to  the  mental;  the  mental  employ- 
ment to  the  domestic  or  social;  this,  it  may  be,  to  the  physi- 
cal; all  to  the  patriot's  function,  in  time  of  war,  and  even  this 
last  to  the  duty  which  the  missionary  must  expatriate  himself 
in  order  to  fulfil.  In  any  case,  when  choice  between  functions 
has  to  be  made,  the  highest  ought  to  be  chosen.  It  then  be- 
comes the  function  of  reason  to  know  which  is  the  highest; 
and  when  reason  so  decides,  the  normal  is  still  the  right,  the 
law  is  still  the  order  of  facts  which  is  prescribed  by  the  nature 
of  the  facts.  To  follow  reason  is  not  only  normal,  but  it  is 
the  highest  order  of  the  normal,  it  connotes  man's  place  in  the- 
same  class  of  being  with  angels  and  with  God. 

The  morally  good,  as  interpreted  by  the  scientific  idea 
of  law,  is  just  the  normal,  the  conformable  to  constitutive  law 
in  rational  beings.  Moral  acts  are  not  acts  of  a  special  fac- 
ulty, and  of  no  other,  as  are  those  we  call  intellectual,  emo- 
tional, volitional.  The  moral  is  sheer  quality  inhering  in  the 
relations  to  law  of  a  rational  being,  whatever  the  faculty  in 
exercise  may  be.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  in  the  last  analysis, 
any  normal  conduct  of  such  a  being  can  be  called  morally  in- 
different; it  is  certain  that  any  abnormal  conduct  is  morally 
bad.  What  help  do  we  thus  get  toward  understanding  what 
holiness  is.? 

Moral  purity  is  the  absence  of  the  abnormal,  freedom 
from  anything  in  character  or  conduct  contrary  to  the  typical 
constitution  of  man  as  a  rational  being.     But  holiness  is  much 
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more.  Purity  or  innocence  is  negative;  holiness  is  positive. 
It  is  unalterable  and  supreme  conformity  to  law,  in  the  scien- 
tific meaning  of  the  term.  If  a  somewhat  figurative  statement 
may  be  allowed,  holiness  is  moral  excellence  persisted  in  with 
all  the  energy  of  which  a  moral  being  is  capable.  With  God 
it  is  moral  excellence  persisted  in  with  infinite  energy,  as  of 
infinite  worth.  This  distinction  between  the  negative  and 
positive  forms  of  moral  goodness  enables  us  to  answer  the 
question,  whether  finite  beings  can  ever  equal  God  in  moral 
goodness.  They  may  be  as  free  from  fault,  that  is,  as  pure 
as  he;  but  they  cannot  be  as  holy,  because  they  cannot  guard 
their  normality  with  infinite  energy.  The  holiness  of  God  is 
unapproachable.  As  the  Temanite  said  of  a  higher  order  of 
beings  than  we  are,  "His  angels  he  chargeth  with  folly,'* 
surely  meaning  no  more  than  that  their  wisdom  was  but  as 
folly  to  his  wisdom ;  so  any  righteousnesses  even  of  the  inno- 
cent, when  compared  with  God's  righteousness,  "are  but  as 
filthy  rags." 

Normality  then  in  a  rational  being  is  the  objective  fact 
of  conformity  between  the  dispositions  and  conduct  of  such 
a  being  and  the  constitutive  laws  of  his  nature,  while  holiness 
is  the  moral  aspect  of  persistent  normality.  It  is  moral  ex- 
cellence per  se.  As  such  it  is  a  characteristic  shared  by  all 
other  moral  attributes,  such  as  benevolence  and  mercy,  justice 
and  veracity;  but  it  is  not  the  sum  of  those  attributes.  They 
are  attributes  of  relation ;  this  is  an  attribute  of  being.  Holi- 
ness must  therefore  hold  the  primacy  over  all  other  moral 
attributes  in  God.  Among  moral  excellences  none  can  be 
more  excellent  than  moral  excellence. 

Holiness,  as  interpreted  by  the  idea  of  law,  has  also  an 
important  relation  to  all  the  divine  attributes.  It  is  not  in- 
deed the  sum  of  them,  for  they  contain  non-moral  elements. 
Eternity,  immensity  and  spirituality,  omnipotence  and  omnis- 
cience, are  something  else  than  moral,  and  the  sum  of  their 
non-moral  elements  does  not  make  them  a  moral  perfection. 
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At  the  same  time  they  are  perfections,  and  they  are  distinc- 
tively divine.  To  impair  either  of  them  would  be  wickedness 
too  awful  to  harbor  in  our  imagination.  Holiness  insists  upon 
their  maintenance.  In  its  relation  to  the  other  attributes  of 
the  Most  High  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  moral  instinct  of 
self-preservation.  There  is  thus  much  of  justification  for  the 
frequent  definition  of  holiness  as  "wholeness";  not  that  it  is 
the  entirety  of  God,  as  holiness  is  not  even  normality;  for  it 
is  not  a  merely  objective  reality;  but  it  is  a  moral  quality  in- 
herent in  wholeness  as  normal. 

From  this  supreme  excellence,  which  claims  the  worship, 
the  love,  the  obedience  to  God  of  all  rational  beings,  and  the 
due  recognition  of  which  gives  to  Christian  monotheism  its 
throne  in  the  convictions  of  those  who  have  accepted  it,  we 
turn  to  the  attribute  which  makes  the  thought  of  the  divine 
holiness  endurable  to  us  sinners;  and  we  ask,  whether  the 
conception  of  law  which  is  furnished  by  modern  science  will 
give  us  insight  into  the  love  of  God.  For  benevolence  is  the 
best  name  we  have  for  that  attribute  of  the  divine  essence 
which  is  revealed  in  the  sentiment,  or  emotional  movement, 
that  we  call  love.  Benevolence  is  literally  well-wishing;  but 
well-wishing  is  an  act  of  the  divine  mind;  and  we  must  sac- 
rifice something  of  etymological  strictness  in  adopting  the 
word  ** benevolence'*  as  a  name  for  the  quality  of  the  divine 
nature  described  by  the  adjective  "benevolent."  The  real 
nature  of  this  attribute  is  best  explored  by  making  its  expo- 
nent love  the  immediate  object  of  study.  Here  the  idea  of 
law  is  at  once  available. 

Love,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  reach  of  it,  from 
mere  liking  for  physical  objects  to  absorption  in  spiritual 
things,  from  self-recollection  to  self-forgetfulness, — love  in  all 
its  forms  and  in  all  cases  is  essentially  a  native  impulse  to  ful- 
fil functions.  One  may  be  as  willing  to  admit  this  concern- 
ing appetites  as  to  deny  it  of  social  and  religious  love.  Yet 
it  is  to  this  result  that  the  idea  of  law  leads;  and  in  so  lead- 
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ing,  this  idea  aflfords  the  only  rational  justification  of  love; 
that  is,  the  only  indication  of  its  place  in  that  organism  of 
powers  and  functions  which  constitutes  a  sentient  being.  The 
idea  of  law  calls  attention  to  organs  and  their  offices.  It  sees 
in  their  use  the  only  possible,  the  only  worthy,  end  of  being. 
If  love  can  be  accredited  with  the  office  of  securing  the  dis- 
charge of  all  normal  offices,  it  is  certain  that  love  is  not  thus 
belittled;  it  is  certain  that  it  is  exalted  to  the  highest  think- 
able relation  toward  the  active  powers  of  a  sentient  creature, 
or  even  of  the  Creator  himself.  Further  analysis  ought  to 
make  this  plain. 

To  confine  our  attention,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  to 
man  and  his  Maker,  a  personal  being  has  self-regarding  and 
social  faculties.  That  is  to  say,  he  has  powers  the  office  of 
which  is  tributary  to  himself,  and  other  powers  the  office  of 
which  makes  for  him  a  place  in  the  lives  of  other  persons. 
All  these  powers  are  his  to  employ,  and  the  moral  value  of 
their  exercise  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  rank  they  or  their 
objects  severally  hold.  It  is  not  the  highest  duty  of  a  man  to 
look  after  his  own  interests,  but  it  is  one  of  his  duties,  be- 
cause it  is  one  of  his  functions.  Furthermore,  his  self-regard- 
ing faculties  normally  make  the  first  claim  upon  his  attention, 
for  on  their  employment  his  existence  and  the  use  of  his 
higher  powers  depend.  Self-love  incites  him  to  self-service, 
that  is,  to  discharge  of  his  self-regarding  offices  or  functions. 
Well  for  him  that  a  liking  for  food,  if  we  shrink  from  calling 
the  impulse  to  eat  a  sort  of  love,  well  for  him  that  a  relish 
for  this  fleshly  office  does  not  deduct  as  much  from  his  enjoy- 
ment as  it  does  from  his  time  t  Well  for  him  if  he  likes,  that 
is  to  say,  loves,  the  employment  of  his  mental  powers  which 
we  call  study;  and  if  he  has  a  relish,  an  inward  driving  toward 
those  spiritual  exercises  by  which  he  gains  spiritual  good. 
The  office  of  love  as  a  native  appetency  for  fulfilling  self-re- 
garding functions  is  as  normal,  as  strictly  lawful,  as  any  long- 
ing which  the  soul  can  feel. 
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But  we  have  also  social  faculties,  and  nature  happily  sup- 
plies an  impulse  toward  their  activity.  This  impulse  is  love 
to  others.  If  studied  from  the  point  of  view  which  the  idea 
of  law  furnishes,  its  phenomena  are  found  to  be  very  curious, 
and  as  consistent  in  origin  as  they  seem  to  be  incongruous  in 
result.  The  first  of  all  the  social  powers  in  a  rational  being 
is  reason  itself,  the  ability  to  take  account  of  foundation  truths. 
Reason  teaches  us  that  in  others,  as  in  ourselves,  the  self- 
regarding  faculties  are  of  primary  importance,  if  not  of  high- 
est rank.  What  is  the  corresponding  dictate  of  love.^  It  is 
the  peculiarly  rational  desire  that  those  we  love  should  dis- 
charge for  themselves  any  practicable  self-regarding  offices. 
We  would  not  have  them  fail  to  look  out  for  themselves,  so 
far  as  this  is  their  normal  office.  In  our  relations  with  the 
poor,  experience  proves  that  it  is  emphatically  in  their  interest 
to  turn  them  back,  so  far  as  practicable,  upon  their  own  re- 
sources; and  what  experience  has  proved,  the  idea  of  law 
shows  to  be  the  primary  dictate  of  love.  Experience  recom- 
mends it  as  wise;  the  idea  of  law  enjoins  it  as  normal.  In 
like  manner,  one  who  loves  God  sincerely  and  deeply,  wishes 
that  God  himself  should  use  his  self-regarding  faculties,  that 
he  should  get  for  himself  all  the  good  suitable  to  him,  all 
which  his  own  nature  provides  for.  The  truly  pious  spirit 
longs  that  God  should  come  to  his  own,  should  provide  for 
his  own  interest  as  the  noblest  aim  for  the  universe,  the  only 
aim  fit  to  be  supreme  with  God  himself.  If  the  self-regarding 
faculties  are  not  the  highest  for  man,  they  are  for  the  Most 
High,  because  he  is  the  Most  High.  There  is  also  a  further 
reason  which  will  presently  come  to  light,  and  which  will  bring 
this  conclusion  into  order  with  others  more  obvious. 

Our  other  social  faculties  are  faculties  of  both  giving  and 
getting.  The  lofty  power  of  speech  is  a  faculty  of  giving; 
sight  and  hearing  are  faculties  of  getting;  the  hand  has  both 
functions.  The  impulse  to  exercise  the  office  of  giving  is  the 
familiar  impulse  of  love  to  bestow  something,  to  bestow  even 
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one's  self,  on  the  person  loved;  but  the  impulse  of  the  getting 
faculty  leads  the  lover  to  win  and  possess  the  person  beloved. 
The  impulse  to  give  is  so  congenial  with  what  love  is  natur- 
ally felt  to  be  that  love  is  often  defined  as  the  sentiment  which 
leads  one  to  bestow  himself  upon  another.  Those  who  hold 
to  this  definition  utterly  refuse  the  name  love  to  a  passion 
toward  one's  own  enjoyment.  But  the  only  explanation  of 
the  longing  of  love  to  give  is  that  giving  is  a  normal  function, 
and  love  a  longing  to  fulfil  this  function.  This  is  the  physi- 
ology of  love;  and  this  is  seen  to  be  in  physiological  accord 
with  the  not  always  lower  love  of  possession,  and  even  with 
the  love  of  self,  when  we  hold  our  minds  to  the  fact  that  in 
all  cases  love  is  but  a  yearning  to  do  what  we  are  made  for 
doing.  When  the  reader  can  imagine  a  form  of  love  which  is 
not  thus  to  be  accounted  for,  then  he  may  deny  the  name  of 
love  to  the  passions,  and  confine  it  to  the  nobler  sentiments. 
Whether  the  longing  shall  be  to  give  or  to  get,  all  turns  on 
what  faculty  wants  exercise.  It  is  the  parent's  office  to  give, 
and  parental  love  is  noticeably  self-devotion;  it  is  a  child's 
office  to  get,  and  he  normally  loves  the  things  he  can  get  from 
a  parent, — little  animal  that  he  is.  But  that  neither  parent 
nor  child  is  confined  to  one  set  of  offices  is  seen  when  the 
mother  greedily  hugs  her  child  as  her  very  own,  and  when  the 
•''little  animal"  lovingly  puts  his  sweetmeats  to  the  mother's 
lips. 

Strangely  diverse  as  the  counter  demands  are  of  the  giving 
and  the  getting  faculties,  their  normality  is  further  revealed 
by  the  fact  that  love  leads  one  to  wish  that  the  person  loved 
should  use  his  faculties  of  both  sorts,  that  he  should  take 
what  one  offers,  and  offer  himself  to  the  one  that  loves  him. 
Jealousy  is,  of  course,  but  an  allotropic  form  of  love,  a  form 
which  love  must  take  when  the  appetency  to  perform  its  office 
of  getting  is  opposed  by  someone  else's  bent  toward  the  same 
«nd.  The  jealousy  is  normal  when  the  interference  is  ab- 
normal. 
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Now  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  love's  twofold  office  of 
putting  into  exercise  the  faculties  of  getting  and  giving  is  to 
be  accounted  lawful  in  the  case  of  man's  relations  to  that 
Being  whom  it  is  the  first  of  laws  that  he  should  love  with  all 
his  heart  and  soul  and  strength.  What  less  does  real  love 
toward  God  exact  than  that  we  should  surrender  ourselves 
wholly  to  him  as  worshippers,  and  in  turn  fully  possess  him 
as  our  God?  It  is  but  the  counterpart  of  this  social  function 
Godward,  that  we  should  wish  God  himself  to  put  in  use  his 
social  functions,  and  accept  what  we  offer,  and  grant  what  we 
seek.  In  terms,  then,  of  the  scientific  conception  of  law,  re- 
ligion is  an  exercise  of  social  functions  between  God  and  man, 
while  the  office  of  love  in  religion  is  to  serve  as  an  appetency^ 
an  "  hunger  and  thirst,"  toward  the  due  employment  Godward 
of  our  social  faculties.  The  possession  of  faculties  which  can 
normally  be  so  used,  makes  their  religious  use  as  much  the 
dictate  of  constitutive  law  as  any  other  use  can  be;  conversely,, 
it  notifies  us  that  the  mere  neglect  of  these  uses  is  a  process 
of  degeneration,  tending  toward  atrophy  and  the  lapse  of  man 
into  a  lower  ordeV  of  being. 

It  was  remarked  above,  as  to  the  ends  which  God  sets 
before  his  own  mind,  that  for  him  to  seek  in  himself  the  wor- 
thiest end  of  being  would  presently  be  found  in  keeping  with 
every  other  worthy  end.  The  further  lesson  which  the  idea 
of  law  affords  on  this  much  debated  subject  is  that  self-re- 
garding and  social  functions  differ  indeed  in  ostensible  aim» 
but  are  alike  normal  functions;  therefore  those  which  are  not 
self-regarding  are  even  the  more  profitable  to  one's  self  as 
they  are  superior  in  dignity  and  importance.  From  this  point 
of  view  we  may  understand  the  scientific  accuracy  of  that  re- 
peated saying  of  the  Master,  which  all  four  evangelists  have 
reported  in  various  forms,  ''  He  that  saveth  his  life  shall  lose 
it,  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  save  it."  A 
man  can  hardly  constrain  himself  to  love  others  by  dwelling 
upon  the  fact  that  this  is  the  dictate  of  rational  self-love;  but 
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God,  on  the  other  hand,  in  making  the  normal  employment 
of  his  powers  the  highest  end  of  his  existence,  must  find  use 
for  such  powers  or  faculties  as  belong  to  his  normal  relations 
with  creatures;  that  is  to  say,  the  completes!  guarantee  men 
can  have  of  divine  concern  for  them  is  that  God  cares  su- 
premely for  himself.  If  this  yet  seems  at  all  unworthy  of  him, 
we  must  raise  our  thought  concerning  God  until  we  have  so 
exalted  an  idea  of  what  he  is  as  to  feel  that  it  would  be  un- 
suitable for  him  to  seek  supremely  any  end  outside  himself^ 
or  to  furnish  to  the  universe  any  guarantee  of  well-being  equal 
to  this,  that  it  shall  find  its  good  also  in  him,  when  he  makes 
everything  subservient  to  himself. 

If  the  idea  of  law  has  not  led  us  to  misinterpret  the  na- 
ture of  love,  we  are  prepared  to  see  that  love's  merit  is  not 
something  unaccountable,  but  is  due  to  its  relation  toward  the 
normal  functions:  it  is  the  incentive  to  them  all.  It  follows 
also  that  there  can  be  no  issue  between  the  divine  holiness 
and  benevolence.  The  holiness  of  God,  in  its  relation  to  his 
other  attributes,  is  his  moral  persistence  in  being  and  acting 
conformably  to  what  he  is;  it  is  plain  that  this  cannot  lessen 
his  desire  that  all  his  creatures  should  be  and  act  according  to 
what  he  has  made  them;  and  this,  we  have  seen,  is  the  dic- 
tate of  love  toward  them,  as  well  as  of  love  in  them.  Or,  if 
the  resolution  of  love  into  a  native  impulse  to  fulfil  functions 
seems  to  degrade  it  to  the  level  of  animal  appetites,  it  is 
enough  to  reply  that  the  rank  of  any  function,  in  the  estimate 
of  reason,  is  to  be  determined  in  part  by  the  end  sought.  The 
moral  difference  between  destroying  the  body  by  sensual  in- 
dulgence and  spending  it  in  the  service  of  one's  fellow-men  is 
solely  in  the  relative  worth  of  the  ends  sought.  Physical  ex- 
haustion is  as  real  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other;  but  one 
object  is  rational  as  being  best,  the  othpr  irrational  as  being 
worst.  And  so  the  impulse  to  fulfil  functions  is  high  or  low 
according  to  the  object  of  the  function.  Love  is  love  whether 
it  is  a  little  girl's  fancy  for  a  doll  or  a  mother's  devotion  to  a 
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child;  whether  it  is  a  sensualist's  appetite  for  victuals  and 
drink,  or  a  saint's  appetency  for  righteousness.  It  will  be 
impossible  to  find  any  form  or  any  instance  whatever  of  love 
which  is  anything  else  than  a  native  impulse  to  fulfil  a  func- 
tion. This  truth  clears  the  way  to  a  settlement  of  the  ancient 
feud  between  benevolence  and  justice. 

Peace  is  not  to  be  won  by  inducing  either  attribute  to 
give  way  to  the  other.  But  no  issue  is  left  between  them 
when  each  is  allowed  its  full  rights.  In  fact,  when  both  are 
put  in  their  proper  places,  they  move  from  opposite  sides 
toward  the  same  goal.  It  might  be  known  in  advance  that 
the  idea  of  law  would  refuse  to  acquiesce  in  that  conflict  be- 
tween justice  and  benevolence  which  the  elder  theology  be- 
lieved was  going  on  in  the  divine  mind,  and  which  the  later 
theology  sought  to  be  rid  of  by  denying  that  God  has  need  to 
be  just.  Whether  justice  is  as  native  and  necessary  to  God 
as  benevolence,  we  may  perhaps  be  able  to  answer,  if,  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  idea  of  law  which  finds  rules  of  conduct  pre- 
scribed by  one's  constitution,  we  then  answer  the  question, 
whether  we  may  not  call  it  "just"  to  render  to  anyone  that 
which  is  precisely  fitted  to  him,  which  is  therefore  his  due, 
his  own;  and  then,  whether  the  attribute  which  impels  a  ra- 
tional belief  to  deal  justly  after  this  fashion  may  not  fitly  be 
named  "justice."  Whether  one's  due  be  evil  or  good, — that 
is,  whether  evil  or  good  be  most  suitable, — that  idea  of  justice 
which  the  idea  of  law  suggests  is  precisely  the  rendering  of 
what  is  suitable.  To  withhold  the  fitting  would  be  abnormal, 
and  if  man  may  not  render  it,  God  must.  In  fact,  justice  is 
so  enclosed  in  law,  according  to  the  notions  of  both  which 
natural  science  supplies,  that  to  act  according  to  law  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than,  in  one's  relations  to  others,  to  act  justly. 
Still  further,  since  it  is  the  essence  of  holiness  to  be  normal, 
to  act  normally  or  justly  is  the  exact  demand  of  holiness  upon 
conduct. 

There  can  hardly  be  doubt  as  to  this  point,  except  on  the 
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part  of  those  who  have  set  up  some  notion  of  benevolence 
which  cannot  be  correlated  with  the  idea  of  the  normal,  or 
law,  and  who  are  therefore  afraid  that  to  concede  the  normality 
of  justice  is  to  risk  the  reign  of  love.  And  so  it  would  be,  if 
justice  sought  anything  else  than  the  fit,  or  benevolence  any- 
thing else  than  the  well.  But  the  well-for-us  and  the  fit-for- 
us  are  identical.  The  kind  to  anyone  is  that  which  is  fit  for 
him,  and  the  just  to  anyone  is  that  which  is  well  for  him. 
Why  may  not  a  father  give  his  child  a  stone  when  he  asks  for 
bread?  Only  because  the  human  stomach  cannot  digest 
stones.  The  only  thing  fit  and  proper  in  the  case  of  any  being 
IS  that  he  should  use  his  powers  according  to  their  nature; 
but  the  only  thing  well  for  any  being  is  that  he  should  use 
his  powers  according  to  their  nature.  Justice  contemplates 
this  result  as  proper,  benevolence  looks  to  it  as  kind.  What 
departure  in  the  least  degree  from  such  a  standard  would  be 
either  kind  or  just }  If  there  seem  to  be  any  disparity,  or  even 
a  conflict,  between  justice  and  benevolence,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  difference  is  not  between  the  ends  aimed  at;  but,  on 
the  part  of  God,  it  is  in  the  fact  that  the  same  end  is  ap- 
proached from  opposite  directions,  and  on  the  part  of  man  it 
is  in  our  own  greater,  astonishingly  greater,  ability  to  discern 
what  is  well  for  any  man  than  what  is  precisely  due  to  him. 
This  alone  were  reason  enough  why  with  us  **  mercy  should 
always  rejoice  against  judgment." 

If  we  allow  ourselves  to  follow  such  conceptions  to  their 
logical  issues,  it  ought  to  be  with  the  express  admission  that 
our  conclusions  are  but  the  best  conjectures  we  can  make. 
Now  two  very  different  inferences  from  the  doctrine  of  this 
article  seem  equally  valid.  The  first  is  that,  if  it  be  true  there 
is  no  issue  in  the  divine  mind  between  justice  and  benevo- 
lence, then  it  was  as  much  the  part  of  justice  as  of  benevo- 
lence to  provide  an  atonement.  This  has  often  been  laid 
down  as  a  basis  for  some  theory  of  atonement;  but  it  is  too 
exclusively  in  the  nature  of  an  inference  to  allow  it  a  place  so 
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important.  And  yet,  if  justice  contemplates  the  exercise  of 
one's  powers  according  to  their  norm,  I  see  not  how  it  can  be 
anything  less  than  just  on  the  part  of  our  Maker  to  provide 
by  means  of  the  atonement  for  such  a  result.  God,  we  know, 
"  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,"  if  we  are  pent- 
tent;  and  his  justice  may  well  have  been  engaged  with  his 
mercy  in  providing  the  conditions  of  redemption.  But  if  we 
are  to  venture  this  wholly  speculative  inference  as  probable, 
or  even  as  possible,  we  must  go  as  frankly  and  as  far  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

To  wit:  if  the  justice  of  God  impels  him  to  provide  what* 
ever  is  well  for  sinners,  his  benevolence  impels  him  to  provide 
whatever  is  fit.  If  justice  concedes  what  benevolence  asks, 
benevolence  must  yield  whatever  justice  demands.  Should  it 
then  prove  that  some  impenitent  sinners  have  forever  to  en- 
dure any  fitting  penalties  of  sin,  these  penalties  are  precisely 
what  benevolence  would  accord  in  such  cases.  Just  penalties 
are  by  definition  precisely  what  is  suitable;  and  what  is  suit- 
able is  the  only  good,  is  the  very  best  for  any  being.  It  must 
be  so,  even  if  we  can  see  nothing  well  in  so  woful  a  case  ex- 
cept that  the  case  is  no  worse.  God  is  kind,  and  God  is  just; 
he  is  both,  because  he  is  holy;  he  is  all, — he  is  holy,  just, 
and  kind, — because  he  is  the  perfect  One,  the  ineffably  Nor- 
mal. 
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ARTICLE    IV. 

CHRISTIAN    FELLOWSHIP    AS    AFFECTED    BY 

RACE. 

BY  THE   REV.  W.  B.  C.  WRIGHT,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

The  United  States  is  the  great  meeting  place  of  races. 
The  material  riches  of  our  territory  have  invited  the  needy 
and  the  ambitious.  The  rapid  improvement  in  means  of  com- 
munication has  made  our  borders  so  accessible  that  a  genera- 
tion has  been  sufficient  for  greater  migrations  than  were  possi- 
ble in  a  century  of  earlier  time.  The  political  philosophy  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  has  been  no  unimportant 
factor  conspiring  with  these  material  forces  to  make  us  in  one 
respect  like  heaven : — we  have  gathered  well-nigh  every  kin- 
dred, tribe,  and  tongue.  The  problem  of  the  relation  of  the 
races  is  upon  us.  Our  solution  will  dominate  history  for  com- 
ing centuries.  The  attitude  of  the  Christian  church  to  the 
problem  must  profoundly  influence  the  answer. 

With  a  single  exception,  Christian  fellowship  among  us 
gives  little  heed  to  the  lines  that  separate  these  different  races. 
The  many  churches  made  up  of  a  single  nationality  or  race, 
as  German,  Welsh,  or  Swede,  are  segregated  by  the  practical 
Influence  of  language,  rather  than  by  the  sentiment  of  race. 
Whenever  such  churches  attempt  to  hold  the  second  and  third 
generations  to  services  in  what  has  become  to  them  a  foreign 
tongue  the  attempt  is  at  best  slow  suicide.  The  Christian 
fellowship  of  the  young  people  reaches  out  for  the  sympathy 
of  churches  that  worship  in  the  English  language,  and  this 
.  desire  is  seldom  repelled  by  English-speaking  churches. 

So  there  are  churches  which  at  first  glance  might  seem 
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to  be  drawn  together  by  the  tie  of  nationality,  whose  bond  on 
close  inspection  will  be  found  to  be  doctrinal  rather  than  racial. 
These  churches  welcome  to  their  membership  those  who  agree 
with  their  views  of  truth,  without  asking  in  what  country  they 
learned  so  to  view  the  truth. 

A  similar  remark  applies  to  churches  whose  membership 
has  been  consciously  or  unconsciously  sorted  by  education, 
or  tastes,  or  habits  of  thought,  or  methods  of  Christian  work. 
The  liberty  to  join  the  church  where  one  can  receive  the  best 
spiritual  impulse,  and  can  work  most  freely  and  efficiently, 
tends  to  bring  together  in  each  church  of  a  large  town  those 
whose  similarity  of  manner  and  thought  promises  the  largest 
mutual  helpfulness  in  the  Christian  life. 

The  danger  of  using  this  liberty  so  far  as  to  turn  the 
church  of  Christ  into  a  social  club  is,  however,  generally  real- 
ized by  thoughtful,  earnest  Christians.  In  country  places  and 
small  villages,  a  healthy  church  life  is  not  possible,  unless 
"  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men  "  can  find  fellowship  in  one 
church.  The  recent  achievements  of  "college  settlements" 
in  tenement  house  city  quarters  emphasize  on  the  positive 
side  the  same  truth  uttered  negatively  a  generation  ago  by  Dr. 
Leonard  Bacon  when  he  protested  against  the  "stratification 
of  churches." 

In  spite  of  satirists  finding  plenty  of  instances  of  social 
exclusiveness  marring  our  church  life,  the  principle  prevails 
among  us  that  the  church  should  give  the  help  of  its  spiritual 
fellowship  to  whoever  sincerely  desires  it.  The  church  is  to 
preach  the  gospel,  not  to  any  one  set,  but  to  all  mankind,  and 
especially  to  the  poor.  In  whatever  man  it  finds  Christian 
faith,  showing  itself  in  Christian  life,  it  is  to  recognize  a  brother. 
It  is  to  receive  even  him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith,  if  satisfied 
that  he  has  faith  at  all. 

The  only  serious  exception  to  the  prevalence  of  this  prin- 
ciple in  the  United  States  is  found  in  the  relation  of  white 
Christians  to  negro  Christians.     Both  in  the  South  and  in  the 
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North,  nearly  all  the  negro  Christians  are  in  churches  by  them- 
selves. The  white  churches  are  few  that  have  any  negro  mem- 
bers. Even  in  Ohio,  in  a  Congregational  church,  the  appli- 
cation of  a  candidate  for  admission  who  was  partly  negro, 
has  been  known  to  occasion  heated  debate  before  the  decision 
was  reached  to  receive  him  whom  Christ  had  received. 

It  should  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  most  Congrega- 
tional churches  in  the  United  States  would  receive  a  negro 
candidate  without  any  regard  to  his  race.  The  same  is  true 
of  probably  the  great  majority  of  churches  of  every  name  in 
the  North.  It  is  only  in  the  former  slave-holding  States  of 
the  Union,  and  in  other  localities  where  some  shadow  still 
falls  from  the  influence  of  American  slavery,  that  negro  blood 
is  a  bar  to  church,  or  school,  or  hotel  privileges.  The  great 
world  knows  nothing  of  this  standard  of  discrimination.  Eu- 
rope has  it  not,  nor  the  South  American  Republics,nor  Mexico, 
nor  the  West  Indies,  but  only  a  little  comer  of  the  world  em- 
bracing a  part  of  the  United  States. 

To  present  in  its  breadth  the  Southern  view,  here  is  a 
quotation  from  a  man  who  may  be  called  representative, 
though  exceptionally  favorable  to  the  advancement  of  the  ne- 
groes. Judge  A.  A.  Gund)'',  of  Louisiana,  at  the  Southern 
Teachers'  Association  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  July,  1892,  made  a 
powerful  plea  for  the  better  and  higher  education  of  the  ne- 
groes. This  he  published  soon  after,  with  some  revision,  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Politics,  In  the  midst  of  appeals 
to  the  highest  Christian  motives,  and  assertions  that  no  one 
can  foretell  how  rapidly  and  how  far  a  negro  may  advance,  we 
find  such  emphatic  sentences  as  these: — 

**  There  is  a  public  sentiment  which  demands  that  the 
races  bekept  absolutely  distinct,  and  forbids  the  least  approach 
to  equal  association.  .  .  .  Say  what  you  will,  this  public 
opinion  is  founded  in  the  deepest  philosophy.  The  races  were 
made  distinct  by  the  Creator  and  it  would  be  impiety  to  efface 
the  distinction.     The  one  way  to  keep  the  races  in  the  South 
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distinct  is  to  provide  separate  schools,  separate  churches,  sep- 
arate social  walks,  separate  customs,  and  separate  coaches, 
and  he  who  censures  these  provisions  is  a  traitor  to  nature, 
and  a  rebel  against  divine  wisdom.*'* 

The  practical  application  of  this  principle  has  illustra- 
tions at  hand  everywhere  in  the  South.  The  former  slave- 
holding  States  have  public  schools  with  two  sets  of  districts 
covering  their  territory,  but  prohibit  any  child  procuring  an 
education  in  a  school  of  the  other  race,  even  though  the  near- 
est school  of  his  own  race  be  ten  miles  or  more  distant.  Eight 
of  these  States  forbid,  under  penalty,  riding  in  a  railway  car 
or  apartment  assigned  to  the  other  race.*  Southern  white 
academies,  colleges,  and  professional  schools  are  hermetically 
sealed,  by  a  white  heat  of  sentiment,  against  pupils  that  show 
any  trace  of  negro  blood.  At  the  same  time  some  of  these 
colleges  boast  of  having  educated  Indians.* 

State  Sunday-school  conventions  in  the  South,  while  in- 
terdenominational, are  purely  white  gatherings,  although  in 
several  of  the  States  there  is  more  negro  than  white  material 
on  which  the  Sunday-school  should  naturally  operate.  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  in  the  South  are,  as  a  rule,  for 
the  whites,  and  scarcely  one  of  them  will  allow  any  negro  to 
make  any  use  of  its  reading-room.  Christian  Endeavor  So- 
cieties growing  up  in  local  churches  naturally  follow  the  same 
lines  of  separation  that  prevail  in  churches.  It  may  indicate 
no  lack  of  fellowship  when  a  local  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
is  made  up  of  a  single  race;  but  is  not  Christian  fellowship 
plainly  sinned  against  when  the  committee  in  charge  of  ar- 
rangements for  a  state  convention  of  Christian  Endeavor  So- 

^  American  Journal  of  Politics,  September,  1892,  p.  306. 

'  These  are  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Lou- 
isiana, Arkansas,  and  Texas.  The  Carolinas  and  Virginia  have  thus  far  re- 
fused to  pass  similar  laws.  * 

'  See  this  boast,  in  announcements  of  Randolph  and  Roanoke  College,  in 
advertising  pages  of  early  numbers  of  the  Forum. 
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cieties,  refuses  to  permit  the  attendance  of  negro  delegates  ?  ^ 
These  are  the  consistent  results  of  Judge  Gundy *s  doc- 
trine. The  separate  church  is  more  than  a  co-ordinate  part 
of  the  scheme.  It  is  the  central  point,  holding  the  rest  as  the 
hub  holds  the  spokes.  Only  from  a  region  where  the  white 
churches  have  no  cordial  welcome  for  negro  members,  can  we 
believe  there  could  ever  come  such  a  horrible  story  as  lies  be- 
fore me  in  a  slip  from  a  recent  Memphis  paper.  It  relates  the 
burial  of  a  negro  woman  in  a  white  cemetery  at  Germantown, 
Tenn.,  by  white  friends  who  esteemed  her.  But  there  were 
some  in  that  community  who  regarded  separate  burial  places 
as  essential  to  the  right  relation  of  the  races.  They  dug  up 
the  body,  and  scattered  the  bones  and  flesh  about  the  mouth 
of  the  desecrated  grave. 

The  separate  church  means  more  than  permission  for 
those  who  are  like  minded  to  associate  themselves  in  church 
fellowship.  Who  dare  gainsay  that  liberty  to  his  fellow-dis- 
ciples.^ When  negro  church-members  in  Oberlin  preferred 
to  form  a  church  by  themselves,  and  to  make  it  Baptist  or 
Methodist,  instead  of  Congregational,  who  could  forbid  them .? 
In  the  city  of  Cleveland,  where  teachers  of  negro  blood  are 
freely  appointed  to  public  school  work,  and  negro  members 
are  freely  received  in  all  churches,  and  no  race  discrimination 
guards  the  door  of  reading-room,  or  lecture  hall,  who  can  say 
that  it  has  been  unchristian  for  enough  of  the  negroes  who 
were  Congregationalists  to  come  together  and  form  a  church 

1  See  correspondence  in  full  in  Berea  College  Reporter,  Berea,  Ky.,  June, 
1892.  The  following  quotation  gives  the  core  of  the  final  letter  from  the  sec- 
retary :  **  Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  the  prevalent  opinion  of  the  South 
decides  against  social  intercourse  on  a  basis  of  equality  between  white  and 
black.  The  State  Convention  of  the  Y.  P.  S.  C.  £.  is  distinctly  a  social  gath> 
ering,  and  the  only  business  it  transacts  is  the  election  of  officers.  Were  it 
known  that  colored  delegates  were  received  at  its  gatherings,  it  could  not  fail 
to  injure  the  cause  of  the  South.  Last  year,  it  is  true,  a  colored  delegate  was 
received,  but  Louisville  is  a  large  city,  and  more  cosmopolitan  than  our  smaller 
Kentucky  towns,  and  there  were  probably  not  a  dozen  in  the  convention  who 
were  aware  that  a  colored  brother  sat  among  its  members." 

VOL.  LL  NO.  203.  5 
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that  has  wrought  the  excellent  Christian  work  of  the  Mt.  Zion 
Congregational  Church  ?  The  principle  of  Christian  liberty 
may  command  us  to  bid  God-speed  to  our  brethren  in  organ- 
izing themselves  as  they  are  led  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  a  very 
different  thing  to  bar  any  church  door  against  a  brother  in 
Christ,  with  either  a  positive  rule  of  race  discrimination,  .or 
positive  advice  against  crossing  a  race  line  unknown  to  the 
gospel,  or  a  silent  pressure  of  discriminating  treatment  at  the 
communion  table. 

The  negro  churches  of  the  South  may  have  arisen  in  a 
large  measure  from  the  choice  of  their  members.  But  the 
presence  of  negro  pupils  in  all  the  important  schools  of  the 
North  shows  that  something  else  than  spontaneous  choice 
keeps  them  away  from  Southern  white  schools.  There  are 
here  and  there  negro  members  lingering  in  Southern  white 
churches.  Generally  they  are  conspicuously  absent.  The 
circumstance  is  suggestive  of  a  similar  inference  to  that  drawn 
by  the  fox  when  he  could  find  no  tracks  of  small  animals  lead- 
ing away  from  the  lion's  den.  Has  some  propulsive  force 
from  the  white  side  emptied  the  Southern  churches  of  negro 
members  }  A  sufficient  force  may  be  discerned  in  the  objec- 
tion made  in  the  South  to  anything  more  than  the  most  dis- 
tant fellowship  between  even  ministers  of  the  two  races.  In 
the  summer  of  1893  the  daily  papers  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  were 
enriched  with  numerous  letters  criticising  two  white  ministers 
because  they  had  attended  an  ecclesiastical  organization  with 
negro  ministers  of  the  same  denomination,  participated  in  a 
literary  or  theological  programme,  and  even  participated  in  a 
general  luncheon  between  the  other  exercises.  Another  com- 
plaint urged  in  this  correspondence  was  that  one  of  these 
white  ministers  had  actually  exchanged  pulpits  with  another 
white  minister  who  was  pastor  of  a  negro  church.^ 

1  The  following  quotations  from  the  salutatory  of  the  Advocate,  a  journal 
whose  first  issue  is  dated  Atlanta,  Ga.,  April  14,  1894,  states  distinctly  the 
Southern  attitude,  and  shows  how  central  is  this  matter  of  Christian  fellowship  : 
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Such  influence  of  race  on  Christian  fellowship  in  the 
South  is  no  unimportant  matter.  It  is  not  transient,  but  tends 
to  crystallize  into  a  persistent  element  in  our  type  of  civiliza- 
tion. Its  effects  are  not  limited  to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  but 
are  interwoven  with  the  whole  life  of  the  South.  The  alarm- 
ing increase  of  lynch  law  in  dealing  with  negroes,  and  the 
open  demand  for  a  special  criminal  code  for  the  negroes,^  is 
of  the  same  piece  with  the  demand  for  enforced  separation  of 
races  in  church,  and  school,  and  railway  train.  These  all  rest 
on  a  theory  that  the  negro  race  is  less  than  human.^  They 
are  varied  applications  of  Judge  Taney's  dictum  that  "  negroes 
have  no  rights  that  white  men  are  bound  to  respect." 

The  influence  of  race  on  Christian  fellowship  in  the  South 
is  not  a  local  question.  Northern  Christians  are  spending  not 
less  than  a  million  dollars  annually  of  missionary  funds  on 
churches  and  Christian  schools  in  the  South.  They  cannot 
avoid  the  responsibility  of  encouraging  whatever  custom  or 
spirit  they  tolerate  in  the  institutions  they  sustain.     Times  of 

**  It  will  stand  for  Congregationalism  from  a  Southern  standpoint. 

*'  While  it  will  recognize  the  rights  of  all  citizens,  it  will  oppose  and  ex- 
pose all  efforts  looking  to  the  amalgamation  of  the  races  in  the  line  of  church 
life  and  work,  as  well  as  that  of  social  equality,  believing  that  the  one  naturally 
leads  up  to  the  other,  and  thereby  works  a  great  injury  to  the  cause  of  Christ 
and  the  progress  of  his  kingdom. 

"  This  will  be  a  white  man's  paper. 

**  Believing  that  it  has  a  mission,  it  goes  forth  to  speak  the  truth  and  blaze 
the  way  for  righteousness,  for  freedom  and  humanity.'' 

1  See  C.  H.  Smith,  in  the  Forum,  for  October,  1893.  Also  Anthropology 
for  the  People :  A  Refutation  of  the  Theory  of  the  Adamic  Origin  of  All 
Races.  By  Caucasian.  Richmond,  Va.,  1891.  **  In  ecclesiastical  legislation, 
the  two  races  are  almost  entirely  separated.  A  similar  separation  should  be 
provided  in  state,  so  as  to  give  the  negro  different  laws,  different  institutions, 
and  different  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  officers  "  (p.  306). 

*  This  is  the  whole  argument  of  **  Anthropology  for  the  People,"  referred 
to  above.  The  writer  defends  slavery  and  caste,  on  the  ground  that  the  lower 
races  havejno  spirits,  and  that  they  are  without  sin  and  need  no  Saviour  (p.  215); 
that  education  makes  them  insolent  (p.  310);  and  that  labor  and  money  spent 
for  their  elevation  might  as  well  be  expended  "  in  the  training  of  monkeys  " 
(p.  320);  and  so  on,  with  the  emphasis  of  more  than  three  hundred  pages  of 
detail  and  reiteration. 
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ignorance  may  rightly  be  winked  at  only  when  processes  of 
education  are  working  the  removal  of  the  ignorance.  Issues 
should  never  be  raised  unnecessarily  with  those  we  are  seek- 
ing  to  lead  into  a  larger  and  richer  Christian  life.  When  those 
for  whom  we  labor  raise  the  issue  of  human  and  Christian 
brotherhood  we  must  meet  it.  If  white  pupils  threaten  to 
leave  on  the  admission  of  a  negro  pupil,  or  negroes  make  the 
same  threat  on  the  admission  of  a  white  pupil;  if  churches 
conspicuously  avoid  fellowshipping  other  churches  assisted 
from  the  same  treasury,  but  of  another  race,  the  missionary 
administration  supporting  these  schools  and  churches  cannot 
avoid  exerting  an  influence  and  giving  a  testimony  on  the 
question  of  Christian  fellowship  as  affected  by  race. 

Missionary  societies  laboring  in  India  find  the  caste  sys- 
tem of  that  country  the  chief  obstacle  to  delay  the  progress 
of  Christianity  there.  Those  most  closely  in  touch  with  for- 
eign missions  are  most  alert  against  the  possible  growth  of 
any  similar  hindrance  to  the  gospel  at  home.  In  the  United 
States  no  race  or  class  feeling  must  be  suffered  to  develop 
forms  or  acquire  strength  that  will  nullify  the  gospel. 

The  open  agreement  of  the  Congregational  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  and  the  American  Missionary  Association, 
that  "neither  Society  will  establish  in  any  locality  a  church 
that  will  not  admit  to  membership  colored  persons  suitably 
qualified,  nor  will  it  sustain  any  church  that  will  not  fellow- 
ship the  neighboring  Congregational  churches,  or  that  will 
not  unite  with  the  local  Congregational  conference  or  associa- 
tion," is  every  way  to  be  commended.  The  endorsement  of 
this  policy  by  every  National  Council  that  has  in  any  way 
touched  the  question  shows  the  strength  of  conviction  in  the 
Congregational  churches  that  the  gospel  is  for  the  whole  world; 
that  the  rich  and  poor  meet  together  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ; 
that  in  him  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  Jew  nor  Greek, 
Barbarian  nor  Scythian,  but  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all 
nations  and  we  may  call  no  man  common  nor  unclean. 
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ARTICLE    V. 
SIN   IN   THIS   AND   OTHER  WORLDS. 

BY  THE  REV.  A.  EUGENE  THOMSON,  YANKTON,  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

I.  There  are  reasons,  not  lightly  to  be  rejected,  for 
believing  that  other  worlds  than  our  own  are  inhabited.  In- 
deed it  is  very  difficult  not  to  suppose  it.  There  does  not 
seem  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  creation  of  so  many  and  such 
mighty  balls  as  now  stud  the  heavens,  if  this  world  alone  car- 
ries human  freight.  The  minute  pencil  of  light  that,  after 
some  thousands  of  years  of  travel,  reaches  a  human  eye,  mul- 
tiplied by  all  the  eyes  that  have  been  or  will  be  thus  lighted, 
does  not  appear  to  warrant  the  existence  of  such  forces  as 
combine  to  send  that  feeble  ray  on  its  long  journey,  while 
almost  an  infinity  of  light  and  heat  is  wasted  in  the  empty 
realms  of  the  skies. 

The  lessons  these  far-off"  globes  teach  of  the  majesty  of 
God  are  of  vastly  more  value  than  the  light  they  give  us,  and 
yet  without  them  the  exhibition  that  we  have  of  **his  ever- 
lasting power  and  divinity"  is  far  beyond  our  comprehension. 
According  to  all  our  knowledge,  they  must  have  existed 
countless  millions  of  years  before  there  was  a  human  being  on 
this  planet  to  observe  them ;  and  now  that  they  are  the  objects 
of  attentive  study,  they  give  us  no  geological  records  by  which 
we  may  read  their  past,  and  the  knowledge  that  we  have  any 
prospect  of  acquiring  concerning  them  is  as  meagre  as  the  dim 
radiance  that  greets  the  eye. 

The  nebular  hypothesis  has  to  such  a  degree  solved  the 
problems  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  that  we  have  a  right 
to  regard  it  as  in  the  main  correct.     But,  if  true,  it  must  be 
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true  for  the  rest  of  the  stellar  universe  outside  our  little  sys- 
tern.  In  that  case  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that,  swinging 
about  the  blazing  orbs  in  the  heavens,  there  are  countless  non- 
luminous  bodies,  many  of  which  have  reached,  while  many 
will  in  the  future  reach,  the  condition  of  temperature  which 
our  earth  possesses.  Yet  it  will  be  of  importance  in  this  dis- 
cussion to  bear  in  mind  that  the  possible  denizens  of  other 
worlds  are  not  to  be  assumed  necessarily  to  require  such  con- 
ditions of  existence  as  we  demand.  We  may,  however,  assume 
that  some  at  least  of  these  globes,  if  populated  at  all,  are 
peopled  with  creatures  possessing  intelligence  and  moral 
agency.  Such  only,  so  far  as  we  know,  have  great  value  in 
themselves.  It  is  evident  that  the  power  of  moral  discrimina- 
tion and  choice  forms  the  larger  part  of  our  possibility  of 
worth;  and  we  can  but  conclude  that  it  is  true  in  all  parts  of 
the  universe,  because  we  are  ourselves  made  in  the  image  of 
the  Creator. 

II.  Then,  if  the  inhabitants  of  other  worlds  have  the 
power  of  moral  choice,  they  have  the  power  of  sinning,  and 
the  question  must  arise.  Are  they  not  as  likely  to  sin  as  are 
we }  From  what  we  know  of  the  tendency  of  finite  beings  to 
sin,  may  we  not  expect  that  to  be  the  case.^  If  they  do  not 
sin,  there  must  be  some  sufficient  reason.  That  reason  can 
hardly  lie  in  the  simple,  universal  choice  of  righteousness.  Al- 
though the  will  of  man  is  a  sufficient  cause  of  evil,  yet  wd 
would  not  be  justified  in  thinking  that,  with  conditions  on 
other  worlds  similar  to  those  on  our  own,  sin  is  a  sporadic 
growth,  belonging  to  this  world,  and  this  only,  and  that  else- 
where finite  wills  have  unanimously  rejected  sin.  A  single 
will  may  be  a  law  to  itself  in  any  decision;  but  unanimity  of 
choice  in  exactly  opposite  directions  on  the  part  of  vast  multi- 
tudes, in  different  locations,  demands  an  examination  of  cir- 
cumstances. 

There  is  a  reason  which  can  be  given  for  the  freedom  of 
other  worlds  from  sin,  if  that  be  the  fact,  though  we  may  not 
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be  able  confidently  to  state  that  reason.  Moreover,  we  are 
told,  and  human  experience  corroborates  it,  that  on  this  planet 
man  is  helped  to  sin.  The  attractiveness  of  forbidden  things 
is  overstated  to  him  by  one  who  is  plotting  his  ruin.  But,  so 
far  as  we  have  yet  discovered,  there  is  just  as  much  reason  to 
expect  that  moral  beings  elsewhere  will  be  tempted  by  forces 
outside  of  themselves,  and  the  scale  weighted,  as  here.  The 
telescope  has  not  revealed  any  wall  capable  of  fencing  Satan 
in  and  confining  him  to  this  world. 

III.  If  the  dwellers  on  other  globes  have  sinned,  we  are 
assured,  from  the  character  of  God  and  the  nature  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  that  they  must  all  be  lost,  or  else  an  atone- 
ment must  be  made  by  the  Son  of  God.  This  lies  in  the 
nature  of  sin.  They  cannot  atone  for  themselves  or  each  other, 
nor  can  any  being  except  the  Son  of  God  provide  that  sin  may 
be  forgiven,  and  the  government  of  God  kept  free  from  danger. 

IV.  To  this  point  people  come.  Then  the  question 
arises,  Why  may  not  Jesus  have  died  many  times  before  the 
tragedy  on  Calvary,  and  have  in  the  future  many  such  sacri- 
fices awaiting  him.?  He  is  distinctly  said  to  be  the  "only- 
begotten  Son'*  of  God.  Hence  there  is  no  other  who  can  make 
an  atonement  for  sin.  This  sometimes  comes  to  thoughtful 
people  as  a  perplexing  problem.  We  turn  to  the  Scriptures,^ 
for  theories  are  of  little  value  here. 

Rom.vi.  9:  '*.  .  .  knowing  that  Christ  being  raised  from 
the  dead  dieth  no  more;  death  no  more  hath  dominion  over 
him.  For  the  death  that  he  died,  he  died  unto  sin  once:  but 
the  life  that  he  liveth,  he  liveth  unto  God."  It  may  be  said 
that  these  expressions  are  meant  to  apply  only  to  this  world, 
and  can  have  no  bearing  on  the  question  of  atoning  work  else- 
where. But  the  fact  of  Christ's  dying  but  once  is  here  used 
to  show  how  a  Christian  ought  once  for  all  to  die  to  sin.  It 
is  the  very  basis  of  the  illustration.     Note,  also,  that  his  living 

1  Scriptural  quotations  are  from  the  Revised  Version. 
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unto  God  would  seem  to  make  him  as  little  likely  to  die  again 
as  God  is  to  die  at  all. 

Heb.  X.  12:  '*.  .  .  but  he,  when  he  had  offered  one  sac* 
rifice  for  sins  forever,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  God;  from 
henceforth  expecting  till  his  enemies  be  made  the  footstool  of 
his  feet."  The  whole  trend  of  thought  in  this  passage  is 
toward  a  single  act  of  atonement  in  all  eternity.  To  say  that 
Its  meaning  may  be  limited  to  this  world  is  to  affirm  what  can- 
not find  proof  in  the  Scriptures,  and  is  to  put  a  supposition 
against  what  seems  plain  teaching. 

Heb.  ii.  10:  **  For  it  became  him,  for  whom  are  all  things^ 
and  through  whom  are  all  things,  in  bringing  many  sons  unto 
glory,  to  make  the  author  of  their  salvation  perfect  through 
sufferings."  Having  been  perfected,  there  could  not  be  in  any 
other  world  for  him  the  same  experience  as  here;  and  if  not 
the  same  experience,  then  not  the  same  work  of  encourage- 
ment for  tempted  mortals,  since  a  large  part  of  the  helpful- 
ness which  he  brings  to  us  is  the  record  of  his  being  **  tempted 
in  all  points  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin." 

The  lesson  of  i  Cor.  xv.  20-28  is  that  he  is  reigning,  and! 
shall  reign  until  the  last  enemy  shall  have  been  destroyed; 
and  then,  the  entire  victory  gained,  shall  lay  down  all  author- 
ity with  himself  at  the  Father's  feet,  and  thenceforth  God  shall 
be  all  in  all.  There  seems  to  be  no  room  left  for  any  need  of 
a  redemptive  work  after  that  triumph,  for  there  shall  be  no 
rebellion. 

Heb.  vii.  25:  "Wherefore  also  he  is  able  to  save  to  the 
uttermost  them  that  draw  near  unto  God  through  him,  seeing 
he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  them."  There  can  at 
least  be  no  more  death  for  him  till  the  last  soul  who  needs  his 
intercession  has  passed  from  this  earth. 

We  notice  lastly  Rev.  i.  18:  "Fear  not:  I  am  the  first 
and  the  last,  and  the  Living  one:  and  I  was  dead,  and  behold 
I  am  alive  forevermore."  The  meaning  of  these  words  can- 
not be  mistaken.     The  biblical  argument  might  be  carried 
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much  further;  but  probably  few  will  question  that  there  is  to 
be  no  other  death  of  Christ,  and  if  no  other,  then  no  other 
atonement  in  this  world  or  elsewhere. 

V.  Therefore,  if  each  peopled  world  would  have  the 
same  likelihood  of  sinning  that  has  marked  this  one,  God  must 
either  cease  creating  moral  beings,  or  must  in  some  way  make 
the  atonement  of  Christ  in  this  world  to  be  sufficient  for  the 
pardon  of  penitent  sinners  in  other  parts  of  the  universe.  But 
the  first  supposition  is  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  infinity 
of  God,  to  which  a  throng  that  passes  an  archangel's  compre- 
hension is  no  more  of  an  approach  than  is  a  dozen.  We  are 
distinctly  assured  that  a  time  is  to  come  when  every  foe  is  to 
be  subdued;  when  in  all  the  vast  realms  of  space  there  shall 
no  more  rebellion  be  found.  But  endless  eternities  will  fol- 
low that  time.  Shall  God  be  restrained  from  creating  other 
worlds,  and  peopling  them  with  beings  to  receive  and  return 
his  love.?  That  is  inconceivable.  He  may  not  create;  but 
we  cannot  suppose  that  he  will  be  fettered  by  circumstances^ 
and  so  prevented  from  creating.  And  the  second  supposition 
is  not  satisfactory;  because,  while  an  atonement  worked  out 
on  another  sphere  might  accomplish  purposes  of  warning  to 
beings  who  had  not  sinned,  it  would  hardly  have  the  effect  of 
recalling  from  sin  those  whose  eyes  were  dimmed,  and  whose 
hearts  were  hardened  by  iniquity.  Christ  would,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  hardly  draw  all  men  unto  himself,  if  only  lifted  up  on 
some  distant  world. 

VI.  What  solution  can  be  found  for  the  problem } 

I .  It  is  well  to  note  the  difficulty  of  explaining  the  fact 
of  sin  in  this  world.  How  often  it  leads  to  doubt  of  God's 
love  and  providence!  The  question  comes.  Is  sin  necessary 
for  the  best  development  in  virtue.?  That  is  a  monstrous 
thought.  Adam  and  Eve  were  not  improved  by  sinning,  nor 
were  their  opportunities  for  moral  or  intellectual  growth  in- 
creased.    They  fell  downward,  not  upward.     The  subsequent 
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development  of  the  race  is  not  because  of  sin,  but  an  illustra- 
tion of  what  divine  grace  can  do  in  spite  of  sin  and  under 
adverse  conditions.  Disobedience  in  the  home  does  not  tend 
to  the  best  character.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  youth  to  be 
impure,  in  order  to  learn  purity.  Sin  is  not  needed  for  train- 
ing in  virtue,  and  there  is  no  demand  in  the  nature  of  things 
for  it,  or  in  the  constitution  of  man ;  though,  since  sin  has 
come,  there  is  a  need  of  its  hateful  character  being  shown.  It 
IS  evil,  and  only  evil,  and  when  God  uses  it  as  an  instrument, 
he  has  a  poorer  tool  than  righteousness  would  be. 

2.  Yet  to  coerce  men  to  virtue  is  to  change  the  defini- 
tion of  that  quality,  and  to  despoil  it  of  its  value.  Man  must 
be  led  to  choose  by  seeing  the  superior  worth  of  virtue. 
Superior  to  what.^  some  may  ask.  Superior  to  sin;  yet  an 
exhibition  of  sin  in  the  concrete  is  not,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
necessary,  for  that  would  make  God  necessitate  the  coming 
of  sin  into  the  universe.  A  rational  being  who  has  never 
sinned,  can  have  the  results  of  disobedience  so  stated  to  him 
as  to  make  it  evidently  wise  to  obey.  Our  first  parents  must 
have  known  that  their  wisest  course  was  to  keep  within  the 
prescribed  bounds.  Finite  beings,  by  sinning,  have  now  made 
a  different  course  from  the  originally  best  one  to  be  neces- 
sary. 

3.  We  have  a  hint  of  the  coming  of  sin  into  heaven.^ 

^  Some  fail  to  satisfy  themselves  from  the  Bible  that  sin  ever  entered  heaven, 
regarding  such  statements  as  Rev.  xii.  7  as  merely  figurative,  or  perhaps  pro- 
phetic, instead  of  a  record.  We  may,  however,  note  that  the  existence  of  a 
personal  devil  is  distinctly  taught,  and  that  he  is  possessed  of  superhuman 
power,  and  that  our  first  parents  received  their  first  suggestion  of  evil  from  out- 
side themselves.  There  was  therefore  sin  in  the  universe  before  the  creation 
of  man  on  this  earth.  But  there  must  have  been  a  time  when  the  first  sin  in 
the  universe  was  committed,  unless  we  are  ready  to  resort  to  Manicheeism. 
That  first  sin  must  have  been  committed  by  a  finite  will  that  had  previously 
been  sinless !  There  we  have  the  entire  problem,  to  be  solved  by  God's  loving 
wisdom.     Sin  has  begun. 

A  question  rises  here.  God  foreknew  what  angels  would  sin,  and  who 
would  not.  Why  could  he  not  have  created  only  those  who  he  foreknew  would 
not  sin  ?    The  difHculty  seems  a  real  one  ;  but  it  involves  an  absurdity,  reqnir- 
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How  it  came,  who  began  it,  is  not  revealed.  But  it  could 
have  been  no  surprise  to  God.  He  knew  it  would  come  when 
he  created  the  first  finite  moral  being,  and  "  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world**  provided  the  remedial  plan.  We  can  see 
some  light  on  this  coming  of  sin.  As  finite  beings  were  cre- 
ated in  greater  numbers,  their  attention  would  be  increasingly 
attracted  to  their  multitude,  and  to  their  power,  and  so,  in 
some  instances,  away  from  God.  In  full  view  of  God*s  majesty 
here,  and  of  death,  men  think  to  effect  combinations  which 
will  justify  them  in  ignoring  the  law  of  God,  and  in  expecting 
success  on  unrighteous  lines.  So  it  might  be  with  the  great 
angels  in  heaven.  The  finite  cannot  comprehend  infinity,  and 
Gabriel  is  no  more  of  an  approach  to  the  greatness  of  God 
than  are  we.  God  sees  with  infinite  clearness  the  woe  of  sin 
and  the  value  of  righteousness.  Finite  beings  do  not.  Satan 
cannot  understand  eternity.  Finite  creatures  know  enough 
to  condemn  them  if  they  sin.  Knowledge  of  duty  is  enough , 
no  matter  what  the  consequences.  Yet  we  can  see  that,  as 
the  throng  of  created  beings  became  as  great  as  would  fill  the 
comprehension  of  a  created  mind,  some  one  might,  blinded  at 
once  by  the  cherishing  of  such  a  thought,  imagine  it  possible 
to  head  a  successful  rebellion  against  God. 

Since  sin  has  come  into  the  universe;  or  rather,  taking 
our  stand  back  before  the  first  creation,  seeing  that  it  will 
come,  God  sees  that  a  presentation  of  three  facts  in  the  sight 
of  the  universe  is  necessary. 

(i)     The  Effect  of  Sin. — How  shall  an  exhibition  of  the 

ing  God  to  deal  with  uncreated  beings  as  though  they  were  actually  existent. 
The  only  possibility  akin  to  that  suggested  would  be  for  God  to  give  to  each 
soul  such  a  bias  toward  obedience  as  would  necessitate  conformity  to  the  law, 
and  that  would  be  not  merely  foreknowledge  but  foreordination  of  the  ex- 
tremest  type,  and  would  abolish  free  agency  and  true  virtue.  It  is,  however, 
not  the  province  of  this  article  to  explain  the  origin  of  sin.  Sin  is  not  to  be 
explained  on  any  grounds  of  reason.  It  is  the  one  thing  in  the  universe  utterly 
unreasonable.  What  is  desired  now  is  to  show  what  seems  to  the  writer  the 
method  by  which  God  is  dealing  with  the  whole  problem  of  sin, — a  method 
which  is  eminently  wise  and  hopeful. 
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baneful  effects  of  sin  be  so  made  that  the  universe  shall  see 
and  be  impressed  by  it?  If  an  exhibition  is  to  be  made,  it 
should  show  sin  full-grown,  and  with  a  sufficiently  large  oppor- 
tunity of  making  its  destructive  results  manifest.  It  should 
also  be  quarantined.    Spectators  should  not  be  imperilled  by  it. 

This  world  is  taken.  The  human  race  starts  its  course 
in  purity  and  with  every  necessary  aid  to  righteousness.  Man 
is  most  happily  situated.  God  is  his  companion.  But  Satan 
is  let  loose  to  do  his  worst.  He  deludes  and  tempts  man^ 
who  has,  however,  been  sufficiently  warned.  The  whole  race» 
with  few  exceptions,  becomes  awfully  depraved.  One  pre- 
sentation has  been  given,  and  man  has  evidently  become  too 
vile  to  be  tolerated.  He  is  justly  swept  off  the  earth.  But 
some  might  say  that  man  had  not  had  a  fair  treatment,  in 
that  he  had  had  no  previous  experience  in  sin,  and  took  the 
first  long  step  down  as  the  result  of  ignorance.  Another  trial 
is  given;  and  this  time  those  are  chosen  who  have  looked  upon 
the  deadly  results  of  sin,  and  have  seen  the  summary  retribu- 
tion with  which  incorrigible  sinners  were  visited.  Surely  men 
will  now  be  obedient.  But  the  venom  of  sin  is  too  powerful. 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  Canaanites,  debauched  Israel,  the 
abominations  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  bestiality  of  savage 
tribes  in  every  age,  the  loathsomeness  of  the  modern  metrop- 
olis, prove  that  the  life  of  the  race  has  become  corrupt.  The 
manner  in  which  men  will  use  God's  best  gifts,  and  yet  rebel 
against  him,  is  one  of  the  clearest  proofs  that  sin  is  no  ordi- 
nary malady.  The  disobedience  of  the  moralist,  as  well  as 
the  brutality  of  the  savage,  has  its  place  in  the  picture,  and 
to  the  eyes  of  angels  must  give  more  striking  evidence  of  the 
hardening  of  the  heart,  God  takes  a  special  nation,  gives  it 
laws,  deliverances,  unprecedented  tokens  of  his  presence  and 
power.  They  are  little  better  than,  often  as  wicked  as,  the 
nations  around.  He  sends  them  into  captivity;  they  learn 
monotheism,  but  not  holiness. 

The  work  of  sin  is  such  that  the  man,  originally  made  in 
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the  image  of  God,  ready  for  companionship  with  him,  must 
be  born  again  before  he  can  associate  with  holy  beings.  The 
very  life  germ  of  spirituality  has  been  killed  by  sin.  Yet  the 
demonstration  is  not  complete.  It  is  one  thing  for  man  to 
ruin  himself,  to  destroy  his  brother;  but  then  he  might  change 
his  course  if  an  illustration  of  what  he  was  intended  to  be 
were  set  before  him.  The  view  of  what  he  has  lost  will  per- 
haps lead  him  to  choose  obedience.  The  Son  of  God  comes 
to  earth.  He  is  at  once  a  representation  of  the  beauty  of 
holiness,  and  of  what  it  is  man*s  privilege  to  be  if  in  harrhony 
with  God.  He  comes  not  only  to  show  a  contrast,  but  to 
call  men  to  return,  and  receive  forgiveness.  Sin  thereupon 
shows  its  true  character  as  never  before.  It  is  not  only  sel- 
fishness, a  desire  to  please  the  lower  man,  but  such  a  deter- 
mination to  do  so  as  leads  to  intense  hostility  toward  what- 
ever condemns  it.  In  nothing  could  the  character  of  sin  be 
made  more  apparent  than  by  the  fact  that  it  made  this  world 
absolutely  untenable  for  a  perfectly  holy  being,  unless  pro- 
tected by  infinite  might.  The  Son  of  God,  illustration  of  the 
life  of  heaven,  cannot  live  on  this  planet.  The  work  of  Christ 
was  not  only  to  seek  and  save  the  lost  of  this  world,  but  to 
present  to  the  universe  the  climax  of  sin's  deadly  work,  and 
this  has  surely  been  done.  Man  is  blind;  but  let  some  heav- 
enly minister  show  these  things,  present  and  urge  the  work 
of  Christ,  and  call  attention  to  eternal  rewards  and  penalties  in 
addition  to  the  temporal  ones  that  had  been  chiefly  used  in 
the  past,  and  will  he  not  repent.?  This  the  Holy  Spirit  does, 
actually  convincing  men,  but  vast  multitudes  remain  unmoved.^ 
It  may  be  asked,  Why  would  not  the  fate  of  the  fallen 
angels  be  a  sufficient  deterrent .?  As  it  was  necessary  to  show 
sin  in  the  ripened  fruit,  so  perhaps  it  was  needful  to  show  it 

1  It  may  be  that  the  predicted  loosing  of  Satan  after  the  millennium  (Rev . 
XX.  3)  is  to  show  how  entirely  untrustworthy  is  the  human  heart  under  tempta- 
tion, and  how  deadly  is  the  slightest  bias  toward  evil,  though  weakened  by 
godly  living  of  the  race  for  an  indefinite  period. 
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in  the  bud.  So  far  as  we  know,  Satan  headed  an  armed  re- 
bellion against  Jehovah.  Lesser  beings,  shrinking  from  that, 
might  still  yield  to  self-indulgence  in  forbidden  things  that 
seemed  unimportant.  It  was  needful  to  show  that  from  the 
smallest  wilful  breach  of  a  perfect  law  an  evil  could  grow  that 
would  wreck  a  world.  The  taking  of  the  apple  was  the  first 
step  toward  the  crucifixion  of  the  Son  of  God.^ 

(2)  The  Difficulty  of  its  Cure, — Yet  the  finite  mind 
cannot  fully  appreciate  the  effect  of  sin,  the  ruined  possibili- 
ties of  a  single  soul,  or  the  insult  to  the  Son  of  God.  It  can- 
not comprehend  the  worth  of  one  human  being  through 
eternity,  or  value  aright  the  majesty  of  God.  An  additional 
and  very  effective  illustration  will  be  given  if  the  difficulty  of 
cure  be  shown.  Leprosy  is  an  awful  disease,  but  it  is  vastly 
more  awful  when  we  know  that  there  is  no  human  remedy  for 
it.  If  we  can  see  tremendous  but  unsuccessful  attempts,  we 
shall  be  prepared  to  appreciate  the  successful  one;  because, 
if  the  latter  involve  great  suffering  and  untold  expense,  we 
shall  know  that  there  has  been  no  waste,  and  that  nothing 
less  would  have  accomplished  the  task. 

So  God  let  man  try  it  with,  in  large  measure,  human  re- 
sources, for  thousands  of  years.  He  gave  aid,  writing  the  law 
on  the  conscience,  and  giving  it  from  Sinai;  but  he  did  not 

^  Theqaestion,  How  could  God  know  that  man  would  sin,  and  so  further 
the  plan  of  cure,  without  constraining  him  in  that  direction,  and  so  becoming 
the  direct  author  of  iniquity?  requires  more  extended  treatment  than  is  possi- 
ble here.  This,  however,  may  be  suggested,  that  it  is  possible  so  to  surround 
man  with  circumstances  as  to  make  it  morally  certain  that  he  will  choose  a 
certain  course,  while  he  is  perfectly  free  and  able  to  reject  that  course.  Some 
will  revolt  from  the  possibility  of  such  a  work,  because  it  seems  to  present  God 
in  an  unloving  light.  Let  it  be  noted  that  no  more  sin  is  really  added  in  the 
universe,  because,  should  other  finite  beings  be  created,  they  would  be  at  least 
as  likely  to  sin  as  the  angels  who  fell,  but,  as  will  appear  in  the  development 
of  the  theme,  the  result  will  be  to  ultimately  entirely  stop  the  progress  of  sin. 
This  scheme  assumes  God  doing  on  a  vast  scale  somewhat  as  we  do  on  a  smaller 
when  we  send  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  South  to  die,  that  millions  may  be 
saved.  "  Nor  do  ye  take  account  that  it  is  expedient  for  you  that  one  man 
should  die  for  the  people,  and  that  the  whole  nation  perish  not  "  (John  xi.  50). 
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give  the  uplifted  Christ,  nor  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  as 
to-day.  It  was  necessary  fully  to  demonstrate,  that,  even 
when  God  sent  his  divinely  inspired  messengers,  man  alone 
would  not,  as  a  race  or  in  any  large  numbers,  repent  and  turn 
to  righteousness.  Time  was,  of  necessity,  an  important  ele- 
ment in  this  demonstration.  It  must  be  no  hasty  trial.  There 
must  be  time  for  experimenting  in  different  ages,  under  vary- 
ing conditions,  in  widely  different  lands. 

The  failure  of  Egypt*s  moral  rules,  of  the  ethical  teach- 
ings of  Socrates  and  Aristotle,  of  Seneca  and  Epictetus  and 
Confucius,  was  needed,  and  even  that  of  the  chosen  people, 
who  possessed  the  law.  They  could  have  obeyed,  but  so 
deeply  rooted  does  sin  become,  that  they  would  not.  The 
fulness  of  time  for  the  coming  of  Christ  was  not  merely  when 
the  world  was  ready  for  that  appearing,  but  when  the  uni- 
verse was  ready,  that  is,  when  the  necessary  exhibition  had 
been  given  of  the  hopelessness  of  human  effort.  At  last,  by 
the  life  and  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  by  the  mighty  oper- 
ation of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  cure  is  being  effected,  and  the 
slow  progress  of  the  work,  even  with  these  divine  agencies,  is 
proof  of  how  deadly  has  been  the  working  of  sin.  **  The  heart 
is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  it  is  desperately  sick"  (Jer. 
xvii.  9). 

(3)  The  Impotence  of  the  Sinner, — It  is  very  necessary 
that  a  complete  demonstration  should  be  made  of  the  utter 
inability  of  a  sinner,  or  any  number  of  sinners,  to  cope  with 
God.  This  appears  but  dimly  to  the  rebellious  soul,  because 
of  the  blindness  which  sin  has  caused,  and  that  fact  must  have 
a  very  salutary  effect  upon  those  who,  looking  on,  are  as  yet 
sinless.  The  fact  that  man  is  wholly  unable  to  continue  his 
life  in  this  world,  which  has  been  the  arena  of  his  sin,  is  divine 
irony.  If  God  may  at  any  time  transfer  the  soul  to  another 
field,  the  perfect  helplessness  of  the  sinner  has  been  by  that 
fact  clearly  shown.  Yet  it  is  but  the  beginning  of  God*s  might. 
Sinners  are  unable  to  keep  his  saving  gospel  down,  even 
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though  a  large  part  of  the  world  join  in  that  endeavor.  God 
lets  the  candle  be  almost  snuffed  out  at  times,  and  then  flames 
it  out  with  a  brilliancy  that  dazzles  the  world.  He  works 
often  with  the  greatest  deliberation,  showing  to  all  the  uni- 
verse that  he  fears  the  united  force  of  earth  and  hell  not  one 
whit.  Again,  he  pours  out  his  Spirit,  and  nations  are  bom 
into  the  kingdom  in  a  day,  while  the  ungodly  are  compelled 
to  tremble  with  the  realization  that  they  are  resisting  an  irre- 
sistible God.  He  gives  Satan  all  the  odds;  lets  him  get  his 
Son  upon  the  cross,  into  the  grave,  and  then  quietly  crushes 
the  devil  on  his  chosen  battle-ground,  lifting  his  Son  above 
the  adversary's  head,  "far  above  all  rule,  and  authority,  and 
power,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named"  (Eph. 
i.  2i).  There  is  need  that  this  exhibition  be  made  on  avast 
scale;  and  in  this  day,  when  civilization  has  become  widely 
extended,  and  powers  undreamed  of  a  century  ago  are  put 
into  the  hands  of  men,  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  has  a 
vigor  and  a  spirit  of  victory  never  known  before.  The  twen- 
tieth century  will  perhaps  reach  the  acme  of  demonstration. 

Thus  the  baneful  effects  of  sin,  the  difficulty  of  its  cure, 
and  the  impotence  of  the  sinner  are  made  clear. 

VII.  This  earth  has  therefore  a  vicarious  work  to  do: 
it  suffers  for  the  universe.  No  wrong  is  done  to  any  human 
being;  for  none  are  constrained  to  sin,  and  from  the  begin- 
ning it  has  been  that  **  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  him  and 
worketh  righteousness  is  acceptable  to  him*'  (Acts  x.  35), 
And  when  the  problem  of  sin  is  settled  here,  the  last  rebel 
sent  to  punishment  or  reclaimed,  there  shall  forever  in  all 
God's  universe,  except  in  hell,  be  no  more  refusal  to  do  his 
perfect  will.  There  may  be  countless  worlds,  peopled  with 
unnumbered  millions  of  happy  souls,  and  none  shall  choose 
sin,  because  the  exhibition  of  sin's  effects,  the  difficulty  of  its 
cure,  and  the  sinner's  impotence  shall  be  universally  known. 

Is  it  asked.  How.?  We  know  not:  yet  surely  that  prob- 
lem would  not  be  difficult  to  God.     It  is  not  necessary  to 
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suppose  that  the  denizens  of  other  worlds  carry  flesh  and  blood 
as  do  we.  That  maybe  part  of  the  necessary  machinery  for 
the  work  this  world  has  to  do,  giving  our  adversary  an  addi- 
tional advantage,  and  making  the  victory  of  Christ  more  glo- 
rious. It  may  easily  be  the  duty  and  privilege  of  the  heavenly 
host,  who  certainly  are  not  idle,  to  publish  the  progress  of 
this  drama  in  other  worlds,  so  warning  their  inhabitants  to  be 
obedient  to  God.  It  need  by  no  means  be  supposed,  that,  be- 
cause Satan  is  permitted  (for  merely  permitted  he  certainly 
is)  to  work  woe  in  this  world,  he  is  therefore  allowed  an  op- 
portunity upon  any  other  in  all  the  realms  of  space.  There- 
fore angelic  heralding  of  the  woful  results  of  sin  here  would 
probably  be  sufficient  to  deter  sinless  beings,  who  have  no 
outside  tempter,  from  yielding  to  any  suggestions  of  disobe- 
dience that  might  arise  in  their  own  hearts.  It  is  said  in  i  Peter 
i.  12:  "which  things  angels  desire  to  look  into";  and  I  find 
no  intimation  that  the  privilege  is  denied  them.  They  may 
well  desire  this  knowledge,  for  some  of  their  number  have 
fallen,  and  the  exhibition  may  be  for  their  warning  as  well  as 
for  that  of  others.  It  will  be  through  all  eternity  a  preventive 
of  sin.  There  will  surely  be  records  in  heaven.  The  science 
of  history  will  be  in  its  perfection  there.  If  earth  can  learn 
how  accurately  to  describe  events,  how  to  photograph  the 
actors  and  even  preserve  the  tones  which  they  use,  then  through 
all  eternity  the  tragic  drama  of  sin  on  earth,  the  fall  and  the 
redemption,  will  be  common  knowledge.  We  shall  hear  our 
Saviour's  words  in  the  upper  chamber,  see  the  look  that  melted 
Peter,  and  behold  the  death  on  the  cross.  We  shall  see  the 
work  and  cure  of  sin  as  we  cannot  here.  We  shall  get  behind 
the  scenes,  and  look  upon  the  "principalities,  the  powers,  the 
world-rulers  of  this  darkness,  the  spiritual  hosts  of  wickedness 
in  the  heavenly  places,"  that  we  have  contended  with  here, 
and  this  history,  this  spectacle,  will  be  open  to  all.  Forever 
each  created  moral  being  will  be  taught  the  awful  results  of 
sin  with  a  minuteness  of  circumstance  that  will  be  a  moral 
VOL.  LI.  NO.  203.  6 
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education  in  itself.  The  downfall  of  Rome,  American  slavery^ 
London's  "submerged  tenth/*  and  the  liquor  traffic  of  the 
nineteenth  century  will  be  an  endless  object-lesson. 

Light  is  by  this  view  thrown  on  some  important  and  in- 
teresting questions. 

(i)  The  sorrow  over  lost  souls  which  we  now  experience 
is  not  excessive,  for  each  one  means  a  lost  eternity.  Yet  the 
proportion  between  lost  and  saved  will  not  be  the  same  as  if 
restricted  to  this  world.  Out  of  the  woe  and  ruin  here  shall 
come,  not  only  a  great  throng  of  the  redeemed,  but  a  pre- 
sentation of  moral  issues  that  will  forever  prevent  a  repetition 
of  the  fact  of  sin,  keeping  all  coming  ages  through  the  end- 
less future  free,  and  in  all  probability  saving  countless  myriads 
in  other  worlds  from  throwing  away  their  souls.  Thus  the 
contrast  will  be  not  between  the  saved  and  lost  of  this  worlds 
but  between  the  lost  of  this  world  and  the  saved  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

(2)  This  will  give  a  more  uniform  position  to  all  finite 
moral  beings.  Angels  and  archangels,  as  well  as  denizens  of 
this  and  other  worlds,  will  have  a  personal  interest  in  the  work 
of  Jesus  Christ;  not  in  his  atonement,  as  a  means  of  saving 
souls  already  lost,  but  in  his  entire  work,  as  part  of  the  uni- 
versal lesson  on  sin  and  its  effects.  Where  to  us  it  is  restora- 
tive, to  them  it  is  preventive. 

(3)  Perhaps,  too,  we  may  view  the  death  of  infants  in 
a  different  light. 

It  is  said  that  at  least  one-third,  perhaps  a  majority,  of 
the  race  die  before  reaching  moral  accountability.  This  can 
but  be  regarded  one  of  the  loving  provisions  of  God,  since  the 
evil  which  destroys  souls  serves  to  remove,  by  the  diseases 
which  it  entails,  so  large  a  number  from  its  own  curse  and 
penalty.  And  we  may  readily  conclude  that  the  presentation 
of  the  drama  of  sin  does  not  require  the  service  of  so  many 
actors  as  are  bom  into  this  world.  Some  of  us  are  taking  the 
place  of  peril,  and  millions  are  exempt,  God  being  unwilling 
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to  expose  any  unnecessarily  to  such  awful  danger.  We  who 
survive  are  therefore  not  the  favored  ones,  but  suffer  vicari- 
ously,  taking  the  place  of  the  more  fortunate  babes,  for  whom, 
with  the  angels  and  other-world  dwellers,  the  tragedy  enacted 
on  earth  will  be  warning  enough.  As  sin  slowly  disappears 
from  earth,  and  life  here  becomes  less  perilous,  more  are  per- 
mitted to  remain. 

(4)  Light  will  be  thrown  on  the  position  of  sin  in  the 
universe. 

It  is  not  a  permament  fact,  but  a  temporary  one.  Though 
this  process  by  which  it  is  being  rooted  out  and  prevented 
from  returning  should  last  a  million  millenniums,  yet  that  is 
but  a  moment  to  eternity,  and  the  day  will  come  when,  not 
the  earth  only,  but  the  universe  as  well,  "shall  be  filled  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  as  the  waters  cover  the 
sea"  (Hab.  ii.  14),  and  there  will  be  eternity  still  before  us. 

Nor  is  sin  at  all  a  universal  or  even  a  wide-spread  fact  in 
the  universe  to-day.  By  all  the  probability  which  this  view 
has,  we  are  justified  in  believing  that  the  field  in  which  Satan 
has  any  power  at  all  is  restricted  to  this  world. 

(5)  Finally,  we  are  given  a  position  of  great  responsi- 
bility and  importance.  This  little  world  is  at  present  in  a 
very  important  sense  the  pivot  of  the  universe.  Our  position 
is  one  that  is  held  but  once  in  all  the  endless  sweep  of  the 
eternities.  We  are  helping  solve  the  universal  problem.  The 
entire  throng  of  created  moral  beings  might  say,  with  Tenny- 
son, **  Through  the  shadow  of  a  globe  we  sweep  into  a  younger 
day,"  while  we  with  larger  view  of  its  possible  meaning  re- 
peat the  exhortation  of  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews:  **  There- 
fore let  us  also,  seeing  that  we  are  compassed  about  with  so 
great  a  cloud  of  witnesses,  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the 
sin  which  doth  so  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run  with  patience 
the  race  that  is  set  before  us"  (Heb.  xii.  i). 
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ARTICLE    VI. 
THE  HISTORIC   EPISCOPATE. 

BY  THE   REV.   J.   C.    LONG,    D.  D.,    PROFESSOR  IN   CROZSR  THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY,    CHESTER,  PA. 

There  never  was  an  institution  on  earth  lasting  through 
a  long  stretch  of  time  without  change.  The  change  may  be 
simply  that  of  growth  or  that  which  comes  from  an  adjust- 
ment to  new  circumstances.  In  these  cases  it  is  of  a  kind  with 
the  changes  that  come  to  individual  men.  The  boy  grows 
into  the  man;  and  the  man  adapts  himself  to  the  changing 
conditions  of  life.  His  continuity  is  not  broken;  his  identity 
is  not  destroyed.  Sometimes, however,  institutions  so  change 
as  to  lose  their  original  character.  Their  spirit  changes;  their 
functions  change;  they  are  not  what  they  were. 

The  United  States  government  furnishes  an  example  of 
change  of  the  first  kind.  Its  power  has  increased,  and  the 
sphere  of  its  operations  has  widened.  Whereas  it  was  the 
government  of  a  new  and  weak  people,  it  has  come  to  be  the 
government  of  a  great  and  powerful  people.  It  has  to  do 
things  which  its  founders  did  not  foresee;  but  these  things  are 
not  alien  from  its  spirit.  It  is  the  same  government  because 
it  has  kept  itself  in  the  line  of  normal  development. 

It  would  be  easy  to  find  institutions  illustrating  changes 
of  the  second  kind;  cases  in  which  the  servant  has  come  to 
be  the  master;  in  which  the  temporary  and  occasional  have 
come  to  be  permanent;  cases  in  which,  if  the  original  purpose 
and  spirit  have  not  been  forgotten,  the  organization  and  meth- 
ods have  been  greatly  perverted.  The  Catholic  Church,  claim- 
ing to  be  always  the  same,  has  been  the  subject  of  changes 
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of  this  second  kind.  In  its  long  history  it  has  changed  as  a 
whole,  and  it  has  changed  in  its  parts — especially  has  it 
changed  in  its  organization.  Its  offices  have  multiplied  and 
some  of  them  have  got  to  themselves  new  and  strange  func- 
tions. It  is  my  present  purpose  to  speak  particularly  of  the 
office  of  Bishop  as  illustrating  this  change. 

A  bishop  has  not  always  been  a  bishop.  As  we  know 
him  he  was  not  made  or  constituted  or  appointed.  He  was 
developed  or  evolved.  Before  he  was  a  bishop  he  was  some- 
thing else.  He  was  indeed  called  a  bishop,  but  he  was  not  a 
bishop  as  we  know  bishops,  or  as  bishops  have  been  known 
for  centuries.  He  was  an  elder,  or  presbyter,  or  priest.  He 
was  not  an  elder  with  certain  peculiar  functions  added:  he 
was  simply  an  elder:  any  elder  was  a  bishop  and  any  bishop 
was  an  elder.  The  two  names  designated  the  same  person  or 
office.  The  New  Testament  writers  use  them  interchange- 
ably. In  Acts  XX.  28  the  apostle  calls  all  the  Ephesian  elders 
bishops.  **  Take  heed,"  he  says,  **  to  yourselves,  and  to  all  the 
flock,  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  bishops''^ 
There  is  no  place  in  the  Acts  or  the  Epistles  in  which  all  the 
three  orders,  bishop,  elder,  and  deacon,  are  named  together. 
If  bishop  is  mentioned,  nothing  is  said  of  elder;  and  if  elder 
is  mentioned,  nothing  is  said  of  bishop.  If  the  two  words 
appear  in  the  same  general  connection,  it  is  evident  that  they 
are  to  be  taken  as  synonymous.  Both  occur  in  the  twentieth 
chapter  of  Acts,  where  Paul  expressly  calls  the  elders  bishops. 
Both  occur,  too,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  Titus, 
where  the  apostle  directs  his  young  friend  to  "ordain  elders 
in  every  city,  as  (he  says)  I  appointed  thee."  He  then  men- 
tions the  qualifications  of  an  elder  (ver.  6),  and  adds,  **  For  a 
bishop  must  be  blameless  as  the  steward  of  God."^     See  also 

^  **  Ordain  elders  in  every  city,  as  I  had  appointed  thee :  if  any  man  be 
blameless,  the  husband  of  one  wife,  having  faithful  children,  not  accused  of 
riot,  or  unruly.     For  the  bishop  must  be  blameless,"  etc. — Titus  i.  5-7. 
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Phil.  i.  I,  and  i  Tim.  iii.  1-7,  where  bishops  and  deacons  (not 
elders)  are  mentioned. 

Leaving  the  New  Testament,  and  coming  down  to  the 
first  of  the  apostolic  fathers,  the  same  usage  seems  to  be  pre- 
served. Clement  of  Rome,  who  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Corin- 
thians near  the  close  of  the  first  century,  does  not  mention 
"the  three  orders**  together.  He  writes  in  the  name  of  the 
church  at  Rome,  rebuking  the  Corinthians  for  their  conten- 
tious  opposition  to  the  church  officers.  He  says,  "  The  apos- 
tles received  the  gospel  for  us  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ; 
Jesus  Christ  was  sent  forth  from  God.  So,  then,  Christ  is 
from  God,  and  the  apostles  are  from  Christ.  .  .  .  Preaching 
everywhere,  in  country  and  town,  they  appointed  their  first- 
fruits,  when  they  had  proved  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  be 
bishops  and  deacons  unto  them  that  should  believe."  ^  He 
contended  that  these  men,  so  appointed,  **  with  the  consent 
of  the  whole  church,'*  ought  not  to  be  thrust  out.  Their 
appointment  was  virtually  from  God;  and  they  had  been  faith- 
ful. "It  will  be  no  light  sin  for  us,*'  he  says,  **if  we  thrust 
out  those  who  have  offered  the  gifts  of  the  bishop*s  office  un- 
blamably  and  holily.*'^  He  adds  immediately,  "Blessed  are 
those  presbyters  who  have  gone  before,  seeing  that  their  de- 
parture was  fruitful  and  ripe.**  Later,  he  says,  "  Submit  your- 
selves unto  the  presbyters,  and  receive  chastisement,  bending 
the  knees  of  your  heart.** ^  He  does  not  speak  of  a  single 
bishop  in  Corinth,  but  of  those  who  held  "the  bishop's  of- 
fice**; and  who  were  then  exposed  to  insult  and  wrong.  He 
compares  their  situation  with  that  of  the  presbyters  who  had 
gone  before,  who  had  filled  their  office  without  opposition; 
and  finally  the  people  are  exhorted  to  submit  to  the  presby- 
ters  whom  they  were  unjustly  opposing.     The  natural  (and 

1  The  First  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corinthians,  chap.  xlii.  It  will  be 
useful  to  us  hereafter  to  note  that  bishops  and  deacons  were  appointed  "in 
country  and  town." 

*  Ibid,^  chap.  xlii. 

•  Jbid.t  chap.  Ivii. 
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almost  irresistible)  inference  is  that  presbyters  in  Corinth  were 
filling  the  bishop's  office;  and  that  Clement  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  bishops  and  presbyters.^ 

So  late  as  the  fourth  century,  the  church  was  still  con- 
scious of  the  original  identity  of  bishops  and  elders.  In  his 
comment  on  Titus  i.  7,  St.  Jerome  says,  "  An  elder,  therefore, 
is  the  same  as  a  bishop.'*  Jerome  was  a  witness  for  what  was 
thought  in  his  time.  Bishop  Lightfoot  is  a  witness  for  what 
ought  to  be  thought  in  our  time.  He  says,  that  "  Irenaeus 
entirely  overlooks  the  identity  of  the  terms  *  bishop*  and 
*  presbyter*  in  the  New  Testament,  which  later  fathers  dis- 
covered.**^ Dean  Howson^  is  a  witness  of  the  same  kind. 
He  says:  "The  next  in  rank  to  that  of  the  apostles  was  the 
office  of  overseers  or  elders,  more  usually  known  as  bishops 
and  presbyters.  These  terms  are  used  in  the  New  Testament 
as  equivalent,  the  former  denoting  the  duties,  the  latter  the 
office. 

Yielding  to  the  weight  of  testimony,  all  pointing  in  the 
same  direction,  scholars  are  now  generally  agreed  that  elder 
and  bishop  in  apostolic  times  were  the  same.*  This  being 
taken  for  granted,  the  inquiry  is.  How  did  a  bishop,  at  first 
only  an  elder,  get  to  be  a  bishop  in  the  usual  ecclesiastical 
sense }  As  we  have  no  definite  and  explicit  account  of  the 
matter,  we  are  left  largely  to  conjecture,  in  our  attempts  to  an- 

^  In  chapter  xlvii.,  Clement  says  :  "  It  is  shameful,  dearly  beloved,  yes, 
utterly  shameful,  and  unworthy  of  your  conduct  in  Christ,  that  it  should  be 
reported  that  the  very  steadfast  and  ancient  church  of  the  Corinthians,  for  the 
sake  of  one  or  two  persons,  maketh  sedition  against  its  presbyters."  In  chap- 
ter Ivii.,  quoted  above,  *' Ye,  therefore,  that  laid  the  foundation  of  the  sedi- 
tion, submit  yourselves  unto  the  presbyters,'*  etc. 

*  Apostolic  Fathers,  Part  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  392. 

*  Life  and  Epistles  of  Paul,  Vol.  i.  pp.  433-434. 

*  This  was  written  before  the  publication  of  "Opinions  by  Bishops  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  "  (Independent,  March  8,  1894).  The  writer 
had  in  mind  such  Episcopal  writers  as  Professor  Hatch,  Bishop  Lightfoot, 
Dean  Stanley,  Dean  Howson,  and  others.  Of  course,  he  did  not  mean  to  ex- 
dude  the  Bishops  of  the  Independent  from  the  class  "scholars." 
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swer  this  question.  We  are  shut  up  to  the  method  so  famil- 
iar in  scientific  investigation,  the  method  of  hypothesis  and 
verification.  That  is,  we  put  ourselves,  as  best  we  can,  back 
into  the  apostolic  and  subapostolic  times,  and,  knowing  some- 
thing of  the  condition  of  things,  imagine  how  in  the  peculiar 
circumstances  one  presbyter  might  have  been  lifted  above  his 
fellow-presbyters;  and  how  a  distinction  at  first  incidental 
and  personal,  came  at  last  to  be  regarded  as  essential  and 
official.  We  begin  at  the  beginning,  with  the  original  church 
at  Jerusalem.  For  some  years,  that  is,  until  the  persecution 
that  arose  at  the  time  of  Stephen's  death,  it  was  the  only 
church  in  the  world.  All  the  apostles  remained  in  the  city, 
and  the  number  of  the  brethren  came  to  be  many  thousands. 
Probably  all  the  converts  did  not  remain;  but  those  who  did 
remain  were  far  too  many  to  meet  together  in  any  one  place. 
Most  likely  they  had  many  meeting  places,  few  of  which  could 
be  regarded  as  permanent,  or  as  belonging  to  the  church. 
The  very  fact  that  they  were  divided  into  many  small  and 
changing  congregations,  and  that  there  were  no  places  in 
which  large  numbers  of  them  could  meet  statedly,  as  in  a 
church  home,  brought  it  about  that  the  whole  brotherhood  was 
regarded  as  one  church.  Then,  as  all  the  apostles  were  to- 
gether, no  one  of  them  could  be  regarded  as  the  pastor  or 
bishop  of  that  one  church.  It  was  only  after  the  rest  of  them 
had  departed  from  the  city,  that  the  apostle  James  seems  to 
have  become  the  responsible  leader.  In  that  great  church 
the  assistants  of  the  apostles  were  called  by  the  general  name 
of  elders  or  presbyters.^ 

In  what  I  have  here  said  about  the  church  at  Jerusalem, 
I  am  in  substantial  agreement  with  Mosheim  and  Neander, 
but  I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  refer  to  them  as  authori- 
ties. I  have  mentioned  such  things  as  submit  themselves  to 
the  judgment  of  any  intelligent  reader.     In  some  respects  the 

1  "And  the  apostles  and  elders  came  together,"  etc.  (Acts xv.  6).     "It 
pleased  the  apostles  and  elders,  with  the  whole  church  *'  (ver.  22). 
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first  church  would  be  a  model  for  all  the  churches.  In  others 
it  stood  alone.  It  was  the  first  church,  having  to  make  an 
entirely  new  beginning;  it  was  without  fixed  meeting  places; 
it  was  subject  to  annoying  persecutions  fi-om  the  Jewish  rulers; 
it  was  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  apostles.  But, 
with  all  its  peculiarities,  that  which  it  sought  to  accomplish, 
was  what  all  the  churches  were  to  seek  to  accomplish,  and  its 
methods  were  substantially  those  which  they  were  to  employ. 
When  the  gospel  was  introduced  into  any  great  City,  it  had 
its  small  beginnings,  its  growth,  and  afterwards  its  multitudes. 
As  in  Jerusalem,  there  was  no  meeting  place  for  all;  and  the 
many  small  congregations  formed  one  church.  It  was  neces- 
sary, too,  that  there  should  be  many  elders  or  bishops  to 
shepherd  the  great  and  scattered  flock.  And  so  it  came  to 
be  the  rule  that,  in  great  cities,  however  numerous  the  breth- 
ren, they  were  regarded  as  constituting  one  body.  There  was 
one  church  at  Rome,  one  church  at  Alexandria,  one  church 
at  Carthage,  one  church  at  Milan,  and  so  on,  as  at  Jerusalem. 

That  there  should  at  first  be  only  one  church  in  great 
cities  was  natural,  if  not  necessary;  and  it  was  suggested  by 
the  example  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  this  condi- 
tion of  things  that  led  to  the  first  step  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  bishops  as  distinct  from  elders.  In  a  great  and  growing 
community.  In  some  cases  increasing  in  wealth  as  in  numbers, 
there  would  be  conflicting  interests,  jealousies  and  parties; 
and  there  must  be  some  one  to  whom  all  could  look  as  the 
representative  of  all.  This  some  one  would  naturally  be  one 
of  the  elders;  and  naturally  he  would  be  chosen  because  he 
may  have  founded  the  church,  or  on  account  of  his  age,  or 
wisdom,  or  ability,  or  character,  or  all  combined,  by  the  whole 
multitude  of  elders  and  brethren.  So  chosen,  he  was  the  pas- 
tor, the  bishop. 

What  I  have  here  suggested  as  likely  is  what  St.  Jerome 
says  actually  took  place.^     It  is  also  substantially  what  takes 

^  "  Before,  by  the  instigation  of  Satan,  jealousies  arose  in  religion,  and  it 
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place  in  the  missionary  work  of  the  present  time.  However 
many  churches  may  have  been  gathered  among  the  Burmese 
or  Karens  or  Telugus,  the  missionary  had  the  general  over- 
sight of  them.  The  native  pastors  looked  to  him  for  advice 
and  instruction.  He  was  their  superintendent,  their  pastor. 
It  would  have  been  easy  for  Carey  or  Judson  to  become  a 
bishop  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense.  In  fact  their  position  was 
very  nearly  that  of  a  bishop  of  the  second  century.  I  will 
mention  another  case  that  will  not  be  without  interest.  In 
Geneva,  in  the  first  workings  of  the  Reformation,  there  were 
six  preachers  who  constituted  **the  venerable  company  of 
pastors.**  Over  these  Calvin  always  presided.  He  always 
presided,  too,  in  the  meetings  of  the  consistory.  He  wished 
Beza,  his  successor  in  the  pastorate,  to  succeed  him  also  in 
this  presidential  office.  If  he  had  done  so,  there  might  have 
come  to  be  a  permanent  presiding  officer,  and  what  at  first 
was  given  to  Calvin  on  account  of  his  work  and  character, 
might  have  become  vested  in  an  office.  Beza  saw  the  danger 
and  was  unwilling  to  comply  with  Calvin's  wishes.  The  pas- 
tors, too,  saw  it,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  it,  adopted  the  plan  of 
electing  their  presiding  officers  week  by  week.  They  did  not 
want  a  bishop.^ 

It  is  well  known  that  Ignatius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  mar- 
tyred at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  is  the  first 
to  mention  distinctly  the  three  orders,  bishop,  elder,  and  dea- 
con. It  is  also  known  that  his  epistles  have  long  been  the 
occasion  of  controversy  among  the  critics.  As  first  known  in 
modern  times,  they  were  suspected  of  being  either  spurious 
or  greatly  corrupted.  The  grounds  of  suspicion  were,  that 
they  were  supposed  to  represent  a  development  of  church 

was  said,  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of  ApoUos,  and  I  of  Cephas,  the  churches  were 
governed  by  the  common  council  of  the  elders.  But  after  each  one  began  to 
claim  those  whom  he  had  baptized  as  his  own,  rather  than  Christ's,  it  was  de- 
creed in  the  whole  world  that  one  of  the  presbyters  should  be  chosen  and  placed 
over  the  rest,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  whole  church  should  belong." 
1  Henry's  Life  of  Calvin,  Vol.  i.  p.  401. 
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order  far  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  Ignatius  lived.  As 
to  the  epistles  first  known,  the  suspicions  of  the  critics  have 
been  fully  confirmed.  There  are,  however,  three  forms  of 
them, — a  short  form,  consisting  of  three,  a  middle  form,  con- 
sisting of  seven,  and  the  long  form,  consisting  of  fifteen  epis- 
tles. The  last  has  been  entirely  discredited.  The  question 
now  is  between  the  short  and  the  middle  form.  Some  years 
ago  Bishop  Lightfoot  favored  the  short  forni;  later  study  and 
investigation  led  him  to  accept  as  genuine  and  uncorrupted 
the  seven  epistles  of  the  middle  form.  My  present  purpose 
does*  not  require  me  to  have  an  opinion  on  the  question.  It 
suits  me  well  enough  to  agree  with  Lightfoot.  I  am  only 
concerned  that  we  should  know  and  understand  what  Ignatius 
taught.  He  says:  **  Everyone  whom  the  Master  of  the  house- 
hold sendeth  to  be  steward  over  his  own  house,  we  ought  so 
to  receive  as  him  that  sent  him.  Plainly  therefore,  we  ought 
to  regard  the  bishop  as  the  Lord  himself."^  **  It  is  meet  for 
you  in  every  way  to  glorify  Jesus  Christ,  who  glorified  you; 
that  being  perfectly  joined  together  in  one  submission,  sub- 
mitting yourselves  to  your  bishop  and  presbyters,  ye  may  be 
sanctified  in  all  things.*'^  Inanother  epistle  hesays:  **  When 
ye  are  obedient  unto  the  bishop  as  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  evident 
to  me  that  ye  are  living,  not  after  men,  but  after  Jesus  Christ, 
who  died  for  us.  .  .  .  It  is  therefore  necessary  that  you 
should  do  nothing  without  your  bishop,  but  be  ye  also  obe- 
dient to  the  presbyters  as  to  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ,  our 
hope.  .  .  .  and  those  likewise  who  are  deacons  of  the  mys- 
teries of  Jesus  must  please  all  men  in  all  ways.  For  they  are 
not  deacons  of  meats  and  drinks,  but  servants  of  the  church 
of  God.  .  .  .  Let  all  men  respect  the  deacons  as  Jesus  Christ, 
even  as  they  should  respect  the  bishop  as  being  a  type  of  the 
Father,  and  the  presbyters  as  the  council  of  God  and  as  the 
college  of  the  apostles."^     "Give  heed  to  the  bishop  that 

1  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  chap.  vi.      '  Ibid,^  chap.  ii. 
*  Epistle  to  the  Trallians,  chaps  ii.  and  iii. 
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God  may  give  heed  to  you.**  "  It  is  not  lawful  either  to  bap- 
tize or  to  hold  a  love  feast  without  the  bishop.*' 

In  quoting  from  Ignatius  I  have  used  Lightfoot's  trans- 
lation. In  the  quotations,  and  all  through  the  epistles,  we 
find  no  hint  that  bishops  are  successors  of  the  apostles  in  the 
sense  of  having  apostolic  power  or  authority.  It  is  the  pres- 
byters who  are  likened  to  the  college  of  the  apostles.  And 
even  the  deacons  are  to  be  respected  as  Jesus  Christ:  they  are 
the  servants  of  the  church  of  God.  The  language  of  the  epis- 
tles is  that  of  a  man,  of  fervent  piety,  who  has  a  nervous  dread 
of  schism,  and  a  profound  sense  of  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving the  unity  of  the  church.  There  must  indeed  be  obe- 
dience to  the  bishop,  but  obedience  to  the  presbyters  and 
deacons  as  well.  All  the  officers  of  the  church  act  in  a  repre- 
sentative capacity,  and  must  be  treated  accordingly.  If  the 
language  in  reference  to  bishops  is  extravagant,  it  is  also  ex- 
travagant when  it  refers  to  presbyters  and  deacons.  The 
bishop  is  not  the  autocrat,  ruling  alone  in  the  church ;  but  only 
one  of  the  church's  representatives;  the  chief,  but  only  one. 

It  is  easy  to  feel  that  the  words  of  an  ancient  writer 
meant  for  him  just  what  they  mean  for  us.  But  can  any  of 
us  really  think  that  a  bishop  was  to  Ignatius  exactly  what  he 
was  in  the  Middle  Ages,  or  in  our  own  time.?  He  wrote 
bishop;  if  he  had  written  pastor,  \\.  would  have  meant  nearly 
the  same.  He  claims  nothing  for  the  bishop  that  such  a  man 
might  not  claim  for  any  pastor.  He  would  not  regard  the 
pastor  as  simply  the  servant  of  the  church,  whose  business  it 
is  to  preach,  to  visit  the  sick  and  bury  the  dead,  and  to  make 
himself  generally  useful  and  agreeable.  To  him  the  church 
was  a  divine  institution,  and  the  pastor  in  it  was  the  servant 
of  God,  and  representative  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  his  busi- 
ness to  see  that  nothing  was  to  be  taught  or  done  that  was 
contrary  to  sound  doctrine;  and  that  no  unsuitable  person 
should  be  admitted  to  the  church.  Hence  nothing  was  to  be 
done  without  his  approval:  no  one  was  to  be  baptized,  no 
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love  feast  was  to  be  held,  contrary  to  his  will.  If  Ignatius 
emphasized  the  pastor's  or  bishop's  authority,  we  must  re- 
member that  that  authority  had  been  given  him  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  maintaining  discipline  and  unity.  Even  in 
our  timfe  it  would  be  irregular  and  disorganizing  for  any  one 
to  baptize  or  hold  meetings,  without  consulting  the  pastor. 
In  times  when  doctrines  were  undefined,  when  jealousies  were 
bitter,  when  a  church  was  a  great  multitude,  with  no  common 
meeting  place,  and  great  funds  were  to  be  administered,  such 
things  would  be  far  worse.^ 

Thus  far,  in  thinking  of  bishops  we  have  been  thinking 
of  the  presiding  officers  of  the  churches  in  great  cities.  The 
truth  is,  however,  that  the  presiding  officer  in  any  separate, 
distinct  church  was  a  bishop.  In  early  times,  even  in  cities, 
the  churches  must  often  have  been  small,  and  of  course  the 
bishop  of  it  was  only  the  pastor  of  one  congregation.  In 
small  towns  the  churches  were  necessarily  small  all  the  time. 
The  canons  of  various  synods  furnish  an  interesting  proof  of 
the  poverty  and  weakness  of  some  of  these  early  bishops. 
They  forbid  a  bishop  to  wander  from  his  parish  or  diocese;  or 
to  attempt  to  supplant  a  brother  bishop.  The  disposition 
among  them  to  seek  better  places  for  themselves  was  checked 
by  forbidding  a  bishop  to  leave  his  original  church.  In  some 
cases,  no  doubt,  the  laws  were  designed  to  protect  the  weak 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  strong.  Bishops  sometimes 
refused  to  take  the  churches  to  which  they  were  assigned; 
sometimes  the  churches  refused  to  accept  the  bishops  sent 
them,  asserting  their  original  right  of  choice.  I  refer  to  no 
particular  canons  because  they  are  so  numerous,  having  been 
passed  by  synods  all  through  the  third  and  fourth  centuries, 
that  is,  during  the  time  when  ecclesiastical  usages  were  grow- 

1  The  reader  might  profitably  consult  Cyprian's  letters  on  the  state  of 
episcopacy  in  his  time.  See  particularly  chap,  iv.,  in  which  he  exhorts  the 
presbyters  and  deacons  to  discharge  both  his  office  and  theirs,  and  chap,  v.,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  his  fellow-presbyters,  etc. — Cyprian's  Works,  Vol,  i. 
(Translation,  T.  &  T.  Clark.J 
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ing  into  definite  and  settled  shape.  Among  the  three  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  bishops  at  the  Council  of  Nicaea  some  had 
very  small  churches.  In  North  Africa  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century  there  were  nearly  six  hundred  bishops,  Cath- 
olic and  Donatist.  Of  course  most  of  these  were  simply  pas- 
tors of  village  or  town  churches.  They  could  not  have  been 
diocesan  bishops. 

The  one  thing  common  to  all  bishops,  and  that  made 
them  bishops,  was  the  fact  that  they  were  the  independent 
and  uncontrolled  heads  of  their  churches.  Each  one  was  the 
pastor,  or  shepherd,  or  overseer  of  his  flock,  whether  it  was 
large  or  small.  Officially  all  bishops  were  equal  in  rank;  they 
were  far  from  being  equal  in  the  power  and  responsibility  of 
their  positions.  The  village  bishop  had  his  one  congregation 
and  his  few  members;  the  city  bishop  had  his  many  congre- 
gations, his  thousands  of  members,  and  his  many  presbyters. 
It  was  impossible  that  this  difference  in  wealth  and  power 
should  not  after  a  while  lead  to  a  change  in  conceptions. 
Either  a  single  congregation  with  its  pastor  or  bishop  must 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  normal  church;  or  the  bishop  of 
a  single  congregation  must  cease  to  be  regarded  as  a  bishop. 
That  the  single  congregation  should  come  to  be  the  normal 
church  was  contrary  to  all  probability.  The  great  cities  give 
law  to  the  country,  not  the  country  to  the  cities.  It  is  what 
the  cities  do  that  fixes  the  custom;  development  follows  the 
line  of  city  precedent.  The  popular  conception  of  a  bishop 
was  therefore  derived  from  a  city  bishop.  It  hardly  seemed 
proper  that  the  bishop  of  a  small  congregation  should  be  of 
equal  weight  and  rank  with  the  bishop  of  many  congrega- 
tions. Then,  too,  the  city  presbyter  might  be  the  head  of  a 
much  larger  congregation  than  his  country  brother;  his  duties 
were  of  the  same  general  kind  and  more  exacting  and  difficult, 
and  yet  he  was  only  a  presbyter  and  his  country  brother  was 
a  bishop.  The  whole  thing  was  incongruous;  there  must  be 
a  new  distribution,  and  like  go  to  like.     The  country  bishops 
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must  take  rank  with  the  city  presbyters,  whom  they  most  re- 
sembled, and  the  city  bishops  get  exclusive  possession  of  the 
name.  The  bishop  must  be  no  longer  simply  the  pastor  of  an 
independent  church:  he  must  have,  not  a  parish,  as  formerly, 
but  a  diocese,  only  the  word  diocese  was  not  yet  in  use.^ 

The  process  by  which  the  name  bishop  came  to  be  ap- 
plied exclusively  to  city  bishops  is  not  obscurely  revealed  in 
history.  In  the  third  century  we  meet  with  the  name  Chor- 
episcopusy  country  bishop.  It  was  not  used,  Gieseler  tells  us, 
everywhere.  "In  Africa,  where  the  country  bishops  were 
particularly  numerous,  they  were  not  at  all  distinguished  from 
others,  not  even  by  a  peculiar  name."'  And  Hefele  tells  us 
that  they  seem  to  have  been  considered  in  ancient  times  as 
quite  on  a  par  with  the  other  bishops,  so  far  as  their  position 
in  synods  was  concerned.^  They  took  their  places  in  the  first 
general  council,  at  Nicaea  (325);  and  in  the  third,  at  Ephesus 
(431),  but  not  in  the  fourth,  at  Chalcedon  (4  51).  They  re- 
ceived the  same  ordination  aspther  bishops,  and  the  only  thing 
against  them  was  that  they  were  bishops  in  the  country. 
They  came  to  be  slighted  by  the  great  city  bishops  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  the  great  city  presbyters  on  the  other. 
The  synods  began  to  legislate  against  them.  The  synod  of 
Antioch  (341)  did  not  permit  them  to  ordain  a  priest  or  dea- 
con, although  they  may  have  received  episcopal  ordination, 
and  if  they  should  dare  to  do  so,  they  were  to  be  deprived  of 
their  dignity.*  Somewhat  later,  the  synod  of  Laodicea  for- 
bade the  appointment  of  bishops  in  the  villages  and  in  the 

1  Parish  as  an  ecclesiastical  division  has  remained  substantially  unchanged ; 
but  it  is  now  a  priest  who  has  a  parish  ;  formerly  it  was  a  bishop.  The  21st 
canon  of  the  synod  of  Antioch  (A.  D.  341),  according  to  the  edition  of  Diony- 
sins,  says :  **  Let  not  a  bishop  go  from  one  parish  to  another."  The  later 
edition  of  Isidore  reads,  '*  A  bishop  ought  not  to  pass  from  one  diocese  to  an- 
other. **    The  change  is  significant. 

«  Church  History,  Vol.  i.  p.  235. 

•  History  of  Councils,  Vol.  i.  p.  17. 

*  Hefele,  VoL  ii.  p.  69. 
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country.  Those  already  appointed  must  be  in  subjection  to 
the  city  bishop:  like  the  priests,  they  must  do  nothing  with- 
out his  consent.^  The  synod  of  Sardica,  a  great  western  synod, 
did  not  permit  a  bishop  to  be  appointed  in  a  village  or  small 
town  where  one  priest  suffices,  **in  order  that  the  episcopal 
dignity  might  not  suffer."  If,  however,  the  town  is  so  pop- 
ulous as  to  appear  worthy  of  a  bishop,  it  shall  obtain  one."' 
That  is,  wherever  there  is  only  one  congregation  there  must 
be  a  priest;  where  there  are  several,  a  bishop.  And  so  by 
the  laws  on  the  subject  we  may  trace  how  a  bishop  in  the  old 
gave  place  to  a  bishop  in  the  new  sense.  There  was  a  change 
in  two  directions:  in  one  case,  upward;  in  the  other,  down- 
ward. The  great  bishops  became  greater;  and  the  little  bish- 
ops came  to  be  no  bishops  at  all. 

With  the  passing  out  of  the  country  bishop,  the  old  con- 
ception of  the  bishop  as  the  pastor  of  one  church  also  passed 
out.  Henceforth  a  bishop  was  the  head  of  a  diocese,  the 
ruler  of  several,  it  may  be  of  many  churches.  The  first  stage 
in  the  development  was  completed,  and  the  organization  of 
the  church  as  a  whole  was  made  to  conform  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  great  city  churches.  The  bishops  ha4  come  to 
be  a  separate  and  distinct  class.  Presbyters  quietly  accepted 
their  position  of  subordination  in  rank  as  well  as  in  duties. 
The  bishops  were  no  longer  jealous  of  them;  and  they  were 
no  longer  restless  under  the  ever  advancing  powers  of  the 
bishops.  The  position  of  the  deacons,  too,  was  changed.  In 
the  beginning  they  had  been  the  assistants  of  the  pastors  in 
single  congregations.  In  the  great  churches  they  were  still 
the  pastor's  especial  aids.  They  were  always  in  close  rela- 
tions to  the  bishops;  they  were  his  ministers,  his  advisers, 
and  his  helpers  in  the  conduct  of  public  worship  as  well  as  in 
the  distribution  of  alms.  In  representations  given  of  a  church 
service  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  the  presbyters  stand 
or  sit  silent.  It  is  the  bishops  and  the  deacons  who  take  pub- 
1  Hefclc,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  321.        *  /W</.,  p.  135. 
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lie  part.  Their  nearness  to  the  bishop  brought  it  about  that 
the  deacons  were  often  more  influential  than  presbyters;  and 
the  archdeacon  was  in  the  direct  line  of  succession  to  the 
bishop.  He  was  next  to  the  bishop  in  power  and  influence. 
But  the  development  which  fixed  the  presbyter's  position  as 
inferior  to  that  of  the  bishop,  restored  him  to  his  old  position 
of  superiority  to  the  deacon.  The  three  orders — first,  second, 
and  third — deacon,  priest,  bishop — were  now  recognized  and 
clearly  defined. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake,  however,  to  think  of  the  three 
orders  of  the  fourth  century  as  exactly  representing  the  three 
orders  in  all  subsequent  times.  The  law  of  change  continued 
to  operate,  affecting  all  classes.  As  our  business  is  with  the 
bishops,  we  say  nothing  of  what  happened  in  the  case  of  dea- 
cons and  presbyters.  But  the  bishop  continued  to  grow;  at 
first  he  was  the  head  of  associated  congregations  in  one  city. 
As  the  congregations  were  gathered  around  and  near  the  city, 
they  also  came  under  his  control.  As  other  congregations 
were  added  to  the  great  brotherhood,  they  were  also  added 
to  the  bishop's  jurisdiction,  until  he  had  a  whole  section  or 
province  under  him.  This  was  inevitable  when  it  came  to  be 
recognized  that  there  must  be  a  bishop,  and  that  the  country 
bishop,  the  pastor  of  one  church,  was  not  a  bishop.  But  it 
happened  that  there  were  in  some  provinces  several  great 
cities  in  which  from  old  times  there  were  churches  and  bish- 
ops. How  would  these  bishops  be  related  to  each  other  .^ 
Just  as  in  cities  one  presbyter  came  to  be  the  head  or  bishop 
over  the  other  presbyters,  so  in  provinces  one  bishop  came 
to  be  the  head  of  the  other  bishops.  This  chief  bishop  was 
naturally  the  bishop  in  the  civil  capital,  the  metropolis;  and 
hence  the  metropolitan  bishop  got  to  be  the  head  of  his 
brethren.  The  great  public  gatherings  of  the  church,  the  semi- 
annual synods,  met  in  the  capital,  and  he  presided  over  them 
and  had  the  chief  direction  in  framing  canons  and  executing 
discipline.     The  development  did  not  end  with  the  metro- 

VOL.  LI.  NO.  203.  7 
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politan,  but  went  on  to  the  patriarch,  and  ultimately,  in  the 
West,  to  the  pope,  the  head  of  the  whole  church,  the  bishop 
of  all  the  bishops. 

The  law  of  the  resultant  of  forces  which,  operating  in  re- 
lation to  the  church,  first  developed  a  bishop,  continuing  to 
operate,  changed  him  from  age  to  age.  In  the  West  he  came 
to  be  a  feudal  lord  and  to  have  civil  jurisdiction.  He  had  his 
court  for  the  dispensing  of  justice;  he  furnished  his  military 
contingent  and  sometimes  commanded  it  in  the  field,  and  he 
was  a  member  of  assembly  or  parliament.  As  circumstances 
changed  him  from  a  presbyter  to  a  bishop,  so  circumstances 
made  him  a  secular  as  well  as  an  ecclesiastical  lord.  Always 
with  changing  circumstances  the  bishop  has  changed.^  In 
England  he  is  still  a  civil  lord,  member  of  the  upper  house  of 
Parliament.  In  America  he  has  no  civil  functions;  he  is  only 
the  superintendent  of  the  clergy  of  his  diocese. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  only  the  way  in  which  a 
presbyter  came  to  be  a  bishop.  Another  and  not  less  inter- 
esting question  remains  to  be  considered,  viz.,  What  were  the 
bishop's  peculiar  functions }  What  was  it  that  he  could  do 
that  no  one  else  could  do.?  As  bishop  and  presbyter  were 
originally  identical,  the  peculiar  duties  of  a  bishop  must  have 
begun  when  a  bishop  first  began  to  be  discriminated  from  a 
presbyter.  We  bear  in  mind  that  the  pastor  or  bishop  was 
created  for  a  special  purpose.  He  was  to  be  the  recognized,, 
authoritative  leader  in  the  church.  His  appointment  was  to 
prevent  confusion  and  to  secure  unity  and  efficiency  of  action. 
Whatever  was  essential  to  the  successful  performance  of  his 
office  must  be  granted  to  him.  Some  things  that  were  origi- 
nally common  to  all  the  presbyters  must  be  granted  to  him 
exclusively.  If  before  the  appointment  of  the  pastor  the 
presbyters  had  been  in  the  habit  of  ordaining  presbyters  and 

^  The  writer's  studies  in  church  history  justify  his  saying  this  on  his  own 
authority,  but  the  reader  is  invited  to  consult  Hatch's  chapters  on  the  **  Dio- 
cese "  and  the  "  Diocesan  Bishop,"  in  Growth  of  Church  Institutions. 
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deacons,  that  custom  must  be  changed.  For  if  officers  could 
be  chosen  and  ordained  by  any  one  other  than  the  pastor,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  maintain  his  authority.  Par- 
ties might  be  raised  against  him;  the  church  might  be  divided; 
scandal  might  arise;  and  he  would  be  helpless.  Especially 
would  it  be  dangerous  to  permit  the  presbyters  of  a  church 
to  ordain  at  will  a  pastor  or  bishop.  Such  a  thing  would 
make  easily  possible,  if  it  did  not  invite,  the  election  of  oppo- 
sition bishops  in  the  great  cities.  Hence  it  was  naturally 
brought  about  that  ordinations,  but  especially  the  ordination 
of  a  bishop,  was  regarded  as  belonging  alone  to  the  bishops. 
Even  when  it  was  conceded  that  bishops  alone  might  ordain 
bishops,  the  danger  of  schisms  was  not  altogether  removed. 
A  schismatic  party  might  procure  ordination  at  the  hands  of 
a  neighboring  bishop,  and  thus  get  to  itself  a  regular  eccle- 
siastical standing.  To  avoid  this,  there  arose  a  custom,  after- 
wards taking  the  form  of  law,  that  no  one  should  be  ordained 
a  bishop  without  the  approval  and  consent  of  all  the  bishops 
of  the  province.  So  carefully  did  the  church  of  the  third  and 
fourth  centuries  hedge  about  the  office  and  privileges  of  a 
bishop.^     Nevertheless,  revolts  sometimes  occurred.* 

What  took  place  in  reference  to  ordination,  in  some  meas- 
ure also  took  place  in  reference  to  baptism.  We  have  seen 
that  Ignatius  taught  that  no  one  was  to  baptize  or  hold  a  love 
feast  without  the  bishop.  This  rule  was  simply  in  the  interest 
of  order  and  propriety.  It  was  intended  to  strengthen  the 
bishop's  authority  and  to  give  him  a  rightful  influence  in  the 
church.     No  one  contended  that  the  right  to  baptize  or  to 

1  The  fourth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Nicsea  says  :  *  *  It  is  especially  proper 
for  a  bishop  to  be  appointed  by  all  the  bishops  of  the  province  ;  but  if  such  a 
thing  should  be  difficult  either  on  account  of  pressing  necessity,  or  on  account 
of  the  length  of  the  journey  (the  votes  of  all  having  been  taken  and  all  having 
agreed  by  letter),  three  at  least  should  come  together  and  perform  the  ordina- 
tion ;  but  the  confirmation  of  what  is  done  belongs  to  the  metropolitan  of  the 
province.** 

'  The  schisms  of  Felicissimus  at  Carthage,  and  of  HippoIytusandNovatian 
at  Rome  in  the  third  century,  are  cases  in  illustration  of  this  fact. 
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authorize  baptism  belonged  originally  only  to  the  bishop; 
the  restriction  was  a  matter  of  discipline.  Tertullian,  in  his 
treatise  on  baptism,  is  a  witness  of  this.  He  says:  "The 
chief  priest,  that  is  the  bishop,  has  the  right  of  giving  bap- 
tism ;  in  the  next  place,  presbyters  and  deacons,  yet  not  with- 
out the  bishop's  authority,  on  account  of  the  honor  of  the 
church,  which  being  preserved,  peace  is  preserved.  Besides 
these,*'  he  continues,  "even  laymen  have  the  right,  for  what 
is  equally  received  can  be  equally  given."*  There  was  no 
officiail  qualification  necessary  to  administer  the  rite;  but  the 
fitness  of  things  required  that  the  bishop  should  be  consulted. 
Any  one  may  know  of  churches  at  the  present  day  in  which 
there  are  ordained  ministers  qualified  to  baptize;  but  no  one 
of  them  would  dare  to  baptize  in  that  church  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  pastor.  The  baptism  would  be  valid,  but  the 
pastor's  rights  would  be  invaded,  and  the  church  dishonored. 
No  church  that  would  permit  such  a  thing  could  maintain 
discipline  or  unity.  In  the  light  of  modern  instances  we  may 
interpret  the  old  feeling.^ 

Baptism  had  been  in  the  church  from  the  first,  and  the 
right  to  baptize  had  been  freely  enjoyed  by  presbyters  and 
deacons.  It  was,  therefore,  difficult  to  restrict  it,  and  the 
bishop  could  not  in  all  cases  be  conveniently  consulted.  But 
what  in  some  cases  must  be  done  without  the  bishop  could 
be  afterwards  submitted  to  him  for  ratification.  He  "con- 
firmed" what  had  been  done  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.^    It 

1  Chap.  xvii. 

2  The  writer  of  this  has  long  been  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Up- 
land, Pa.  By  the  courtesy  of  his  friend,  the  late  Dr.  J.  M.  Pendleton,  he 
baptized  four  of  his  children  in  that  church.  If  Dr.  P.  had  not  requested  him 
to  do  so,  he  would  not  at  all  have  thought  of  doing  it.  The  right  to  baptize 
belonged  to  the  pastor. 

'  '*  That  the  laying  on  of  the  bishop's  hands  served  to  give  the  bishop  a 
check  on  unauthorized  or  irregular  baptisms,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  those 
who  were  baptized  by  heretics  were  required  to  receive  the  imposition  of 
hands  before  they  were  recognized  as  members  of  the  church.  In  the  same 
way,  returning  penitents  had  hands  laid  on  them." — Hefele,  History  of  Coun- 
cils, Vol.  i.  pp.  188-189. 
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was  a  public  acknowledgment,  similar  to  the  giving  of  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  in  non-Episcopal  churches  at  the 
present  day.  The  bishop's  connection  with  it,  however,  was 
not  from  the  first;  nor  did  it  come  from  the  apostles.  Ter- 
tullian  mentions  it,  and  says  that  it  was  "derived  from  the 
old  sacramental  rite  in  which  Jacob  blessed  his  grandsons."^ 
Originally  it  immediately  followed  the  unction,  which  imme- 
diately followed  the  baptism,  and  might  be  given  by  the 
baptizer,  whether  bishop  or  not.^  The  present  custom  of  the 
Eastern  Church  is  for  the  priest  to  "confirm"  the  person 
baptized,  whether  infant  or  adult,  immediately  after  baptism. 
The  confirmation  was  not  considered  essential  to  the  efficacy 
of  baptism :  the  lack  of  it  did  not  endanger  the  salvation  of 
the  soul;  and  even  in  the  fifth  century  and  in  the  West,  in 
cases  of  necessity  a  priest  might  anoint  and  confirm  as  well 
as  baptize.^  TKe  unction,  once  symbolizing  the  baptism  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  has  passed  out  in  non-Catholic  churches. 
The  confirmation  in  the  West  usually  follows  baptism  at  a  long 
interval. 

Presbyters  were  never  denied  the  right  to  administer  com- 

^  Tertullian  on  Baptism,  chap.  viii. 

^  Ibid.,  chap.  vii.  :  "  After  this,  when  we  have  issued  from  the  font,  we 
are  thoroughly  anointed  with  the  blessed  oil,  after  the  old  discipline,  wherein, 
on  entering  the  priesthood,  men  were  wont  to  be  anointed  with  oil,"  etc. 
*'  In  the  next  place,''  he  says,  '*the  hand  is  laid  on  us,  invoking  and  inviting 
the  Holy  Spirit  by  benediction." — chap,  viii, 

*  *'  If  heretics  in  a  mortal  sickness  wish  to  become  Catholics,  then  in  the 
absence  of  the  bishop  a  priest  may  mark  them  with  the  chrism  and  benedic- 
tion." That  is,  as  Hefele  explains,  may  give  them  confirmation.  This  is 
canon  I,  of  the  synod  of  Orange,  a  western  synod  in  445. — Hef.  iii.  160.  The 
77th  canon  of  the  synod  of  Elvira  (a.  d.  305)  says  that  a  man,  baptized  by  a 
deacon,  dying  before  confirmation,  is  saved  by  virtue  of  the  faith  which  he 
professed  on  receiving  baptism. — Hef.  i.  170.  "  Of  what  may  be  called  the 
modern,  Protestant  idea  of  confirmation,  as  the  ratification  by  the  baptized 
child,  when  he  has  attained  an  age  capable  of  deliberate  choice,  of  the  prom- 
ises made  for  him  by  his  sponsors,  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  in  Christian 
antiquity." — Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities  (^Smith  and  Cheatham),  sub 
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munion.  In  great  churches,  however,  they  did  it  when  the 
bishop  was  present,  only  at  his  direction.  Episcopal  control 
in  this  is  so  fully  acknowledged  to  be  merely  a  matter  of  or- 
der, that  nothing  more  need  be  said  about  it.  As  time  went 
on,  whatever  restriction  there  was  in  the  case  was  removed. 
And  the  restriction  was  removed  in  all  cases  except  where  it 
was  useful  in  maintaining  the  bishop's  authority.^  After  his 
position  was  assured,  the  bishop  might  freely  permit  his 
priests  and  deacons  to  baptize,  and  his  priests  tb  celebrate 
mass,  or  the  Lord's  Supper.  Restriction  in  these  matters  was 
not  necessary  to  his  control  of  them.  But  there  must  be  some 
things  that  they  could  not  do.  If  he  should  surrender  his 
claim  to  confirm  and  ordain,  churches  and  priests  might  easily 
get  on  without  him.  As  confirmation  bound  the  people,  so 
ordination  bound  the  clergy  to  him.  If  priests  were  permit- 
ted to  confirm  and  ordain,  bishops  would  no  longer  have  any 
special  and  peculiar  functions.  If  there  should  be  bishops  at 
all,  they  would  be  of  the  Methodist,  and  not  of  the  Episcopal 
order. 

The  fact  that  the  development  of  diocesan  episcopacy  be- 
gan so  early,  that  it  goes  back  so  near  to  apostolic  times,  has 
been  taken  by  some  as  an  indication  that  it  has  something  of 
divine  authority.  The  answer  to  this  is  that,  as  it  is  a  con- 
tinuous development,  if  it  has  divine  authority  for  one  part  of 
it,  there  is  divine  authority  for  all- its  parts.  If  we  accept  the 
development  of  the  third  century,  so  must  we  accept  the  de- 
velopment of  the  ninth,  and  the  thirteenth, and  the  nineteenth. 
And  if,  by  the  operation  of  new  forces,  the  development  should, 
after  a  while,  get  to  itself  an  entirely  new  character,  it  must 
still  be  accepted  as  of  divine  sanction  and  authority.  In  a 
word,  we  must  agree  that  whatever  is  or  may  yet  be  in  the 

^  The  fact  that  there  was  no  restriction  at  first  as  to  baptism  and  the  eneha- 
rist,  then  restriction,  and  then  again  no  restriction,  proves  that  the  restriction 
was  for  a  temporary  purpose;  no  doubt,  as  stated  abore,  to  maintain  the 
bishop's  authority. 
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church,  is  of  God.  In  fact  there  have  always  been  two  par- 
ties in  the  church,  one  holding  that  all  developments  are  of 
divine  right,  the  other  that  they  are  all  of  human  right.  Be- 
sides, there  is  in  the  Catholic  Church  an  intelligent  party 
which  consciously  holds  that  divine  guidance  is^confined  to 
the  development  of  doctrine,  and  that  matters  of  order  and 
discipline  may  be  determined  by  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of 
men.  This  last  view  more  nearly  conforms  to  the  practice 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  has  always  held  that  all  doc- 
trines must  be  defined  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  synod  or 
council;  while  ecclesiastical  rules  may  become  laws  by  a  ma- 
jority vote.  The  laws  may  be  changed;  and  need  not  be 
universally  operative;  the  dogmas  must  be  believed  by  all, 
and  always. 

We  need  not  undertake  to  decide  between  these  conflict* 
ing  parties.  It  is  certain  that,  whether  a  bishop  (as  we  know 
him)  is  by  divine  or  by  human  right,  he  is  a  development:  he 
came  to  be  a  bishop  from  having  been  something  else.  I 
have  endeavored  to  indicate  the  circumstances  which  made 
the  transition  in  a  measure  necessary.  When  the  great  city- 
churches  were  once  taken  as  the  church  unit,  what  followed 
was  a  matter  of  course.  But,  if  instead  of  taking  the  city 
church  the  town  or  village  church  had  been  taken  as  the  unit, 
the  development  would  have  been  very  different.  And  the 
single  congregation  was  the  natural  unit.  The  city  church 
was  the  outcome  of  temporary  and  warping  conditions.  Pe- 
culiar circumstances  determined  its  methods  of  activity  and 
forced  it  into  a  complex  and  abnormal  organization.  It  was 
just  as  if  the  temporary  and  provisional  arrangements  of 
churches  in  heathen  lands,  in  our  day,  should  be  taken  as  the 
model  of  what  is  to  come  after  them.  Great  numbers,  many 
felders,  and  many  meeting  places  never  were  necessary  to  con- 
stitute a  church.  The  little  congregations  in  villages  and 
country  places  were  churches,  actually  or  potentially  exer- 
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cising  all  the  functions  that  ever  could  belong  to  any  church.^ 
They  had  their  pastors,  and  their  pastors  were  recognized  as 
bishops  among  bishops.  When  the  time  came  that  there 
might  be  fixed  places  of  meeting,  the  great  city  churches  them- 
selves were  divided  into  congregations,  which  were  churches 
in  all  respects,  except  that  they  were  dependent  on  the  city 
bishop.  A  great  church  spontaneously  dividing  into  many 
congregations  was  a  virtual  protest  against  the  permanence  of 
what  ought  to  have  been  only  a  temporary  organization;  and 
as  far  as  possible  a  reversion  to  the  simple  specific  church  unit. 
The  development  on  the  model  of  the  great  city  church 
having  once  begun,  there  were  many  things  to  favor  and  stim- 
ulate it.  When  the  church  began  to  have  property,  it  was 
held,  not  by  individual  city  congregations,  but  by  the  whole 
Christian  community.  An  undivided  property  favored  an 
undivided  church.  Monarchy  in  the  state  also  suggested  ec- 
clesiastical monarchy.  Later  the  social  organization  of  Eu- 
rope, with  its  grades  of  nobility,  modified  the  ecclesiastical 
organization.  But  everywhere,  and  all  the  time,  the  type  was 
preserved:  it  was  the  city  church;  not  the  pastor  and  his  con- 
gregation, but  the  bishop  and  his  diocese.  This  conception 
of  the  church  held  undisputed  possession  of  the  world  for  a 
thousand  years.  It  has  been  built  into  the  framework  of 
European  civilization;  it  has  moulded  European  institutions; 
it  is  almost  an  inseparable  part  of  European  life.  Where 
nothing  but  an  episcopal  organization  has  been  known, bishops 
seem  to  be  a  necessary  order,  and  it  scarcely  enters  into  the 
thoughts  of  men  that  there  can  be  a  church  without  diocesan 
bishops.  A  change  can  only  come  in  some  violent  upheaval, 
as  in  Germany  and  Scotland  in  the  days  of  the  Reformation; 
or  by  the  slow  and  patient  growth  of  a  different  formative 
conception.     England  furnishes  an  example  of  the  wonderful 

^  Exceptional  cases  do  not  vitiate  the  inference  which  the  mass  of  facts 
forces  upon  us,  that  in  the  greater  part  of  the  (Christian  world  each  community 
was  complete  in  itself.  Every  town,  and  sometimes  every  village,  had  its 
bishop.     Hatch's  Growth  of  Church  Institutions,  p.  18. 
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persistence  of  an  ecclesiastical  type.  After  the  assaults  of 
dissenters  for  two  hundred  years,  the  outworks  of  her  diocesan 
episcopacy  have  not  been  shaken.  The  citadel  has  scarcely 
been  conscious  of  attack. 

The  slow  growth  of  dissent  in  England  is  one  of  the  note- 
worthy things  in  ecclesiastical  history.  The  explanation  is 
that  the  ground  was  pre-occupied.  To  abolish  diocesan  epis- 
copacy would  be  to  effect  a  revolution  in  the  social,  political^ 
and  ecclesiastical  life  of  the  people.  It  would  do  away  with 
the  developments  of  centuries;  it  would  involve  a  double  pro- 
cess of  annihilation  and  new  creation.  For  the  successful  and 
rapid  operation  of  a  new  formative  conception  of  the  church, 
there  must  be  a  new  and  unoccupied  field.  Such  a  field  is 
found  in  America.  Here  none  of  those  circumstances  have 
existed  which  originally  developed  the  diocese.  The  office  of 
diocesan  bishop,  when  it  has  existed,  has  been  simply  eccle- 
siastical. The  bishop  has  had  no  organic  place  in  government 
or  in  society;  nor  even  in  the  church.  The  ordinary  functions 
of  a  church — instruction,  and  baptism,  and  communion,  and 
discipline,  and  charity — have  largely  gone  on  without  him. 
He  has,  indeed,  exerted  no  little  influence,  partly  from  his 
personal  character,  and  partly  from  the  traditional  sentiment 
that  attaches  to  the  office;  but  otherwise  he  has  pot  come 
into  forceful  contact  with  the  people.  His  peculiar  functions 
have  been  few,  and  they  can  be  easily  and  sharply  defined. 
As  occasion  requires,  he  visits  churches  and  administers  the 
rite  of  conjirmatiofi.  This  rite  confers  no  spiritual  grace;  it 
is  a  post-apostolic  development,  derived,  as  TertuUian  tells 
us,  from  the  old  law,  that  is  from  Judaism;  and  in  the  East 
it  is  to-day  administered  by  a  priest.  Even  in  the  West  a 
priest  might  administer  it;  and  all  the  rights  of  the  bishop  in 
regard  to  it  were  conferred  by  canon  law.  The  only  apparent 
reason  for  its  being  given  exclusively  to  the  bishop  was  that 
it  was  necessary  to  his  authority  in  his  diocese.  What  has 
been  said  of  confirmation  might  equally  be  said  of  ordination, 
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the  second  ecclesiastical  privilege  of  the  bishop.  It  was  a 
right  given  by  canon  law  and  was  a  part  of  the  developed  or- 
ganization of  the  church.  In  the  beginning  there  were  no 
bishops  as  distinguished  from  elders,  and  there  is  no  trace  of 
proof  in  the  New  Testament  that  the  apostles  ordained  any 
but  elders. 

The  supposed  divine  or  apostolic  authority  for  diocesan 
bishops  being  out  of  the  way,  there  is  no  imperative  need  for 
them  in  America.  In  this  open,  new,  and  free  country  we 
are  rid,  in  large  measure,  of  the  obstructing  influence  of  social, 
political,  and  ecclesiastical  developments.  In  many  things  we 
have  gone  back  to  simple,  fundamental  principles.  We  have 
dissolved  the  long  and  supposed  necessary  connection  of 
church  and  state,  to  the  advantage  of  both;  we  have  empha- 
sized the  spirituality  of  the  church;  and  in  many  other  things 
we  have  made  new  beginnings.  As,  at  first,  circumstances 
led  to  the  adoption  of  the  great,  undivided  city  churches  as 
the  unit  of  development,  so  in  this  country  they  point  to  a 
return  to  the  simple,  natural  unit,  the  single  congregation. 
The  American  conception  of  a  church  is  of  a  single  congre- 
gation :  it  scarcely  knows  any  other.  This  single  congrega- 
tion is  a  church  complete  in  itself.  It  has  no  place  for  a  dio- 
cesan bishop;  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  has  a  bishop  of 
its  own,  and  all  legitimate  spiritual  functions  may  be  as  validly 
and  truly  performed  by  the  pastor  of  the  humblest  village 
church  in  America  as  by  the  grandest  mitred  bishop  of  the  Old 
Worid. 

Whatever  valuable  services  the  developed  hierarchy  may 
have  performed  in  the  past,  it  was  certainly  responsible  for 
much  of  the  tyranny  and  corruption  of  the  church;  and  if  the 
church  should  ever  again  become  a  menace  to  civil  rights  and 
privileges,  it  would  be  because  of  hierarchical  assumptions. 
We  in  America  have  thus  far  had  no  generally  accepted  hie- 
rarchy. We  have  had  many  churches,  but  no  church.  Sin- 
gle Christian  congregations  fit  into  our  political  system  just 
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as  single  families  fit  into  the  social  order.  As  the  families 
are  free  and  independent  of  each  other,  so  for  the  most  part 
are  the  churches.  The  state,  as  such,  knows  no  church;  and 
the  churches  know  no  state.  It  is  God  who  has  given  us  this 
happy  political  and  ecclesiastical  order.  To  seek  or  to  wish 
for  another  development  is  to  be  ignorant  of  his  favor  and 
blessing.  In  the  pastors  of  our  thousands  of  churches  we 
have  the  American,  which  is  likewise  a  true,  "historical  epis- 
copate.'* 
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ARTICLE     VII. 

ISRAEL  AND   THE   GOSPEL. 

BY  PROFESSOR   GEORGE  H.   SCHODDE,   PH.D.,   CAPITAL   UNIVERSITY, 
COLUMBUS,   OHIO. 

It  is  the  most  natural  thihg  in  the  world  that  the  inter- 
est taken  in  the  Jews  and  their  history  knows  no  abatement. 
Their  mission  has  been  of  such  a  unique  kind  that  they  con- 
stitute a  sui  generis  factor  and  force  in  the  development  of 
history,  offering  an  attractive  problem,  not  only  to  the  the- 
ologian and  Bible  student,  but  to  the  historian  in  general. 
If  the  teaching  of  the  philosophy  of  history  is  correct,  that  a 
people  is  entitled  to  the  rank  of  an  historic  nation  in  so  far 
as  they  have  contributed  permanent  elements  to  the  culture 
and  civilization  of  the  world,  then  the  Jews  can  claim  a  posi- 
tion in  the  front  rank  of  the  favored  few.  Beyond  doubt  or 
debate,  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
thought  and  activity  of  both  individuals  and  nations  is  the 
religious.  It  is  superior  in  influence  to  the  ties  of  language, 
nationality,  and  even  of  kinship  and  blood.  The  mighty  ideas 
and  ideals  which  have  contributed  most  to  the  development 
of  Christian  civilization,  and  to  the  present  day  yet  continue 
in  the  world  of  faith  and  morals,  in  all  the  ramifications  of 
individual  and  social  life,  to  rule  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
countless  millions,  are  substantially  rooted  in  Jewish  soil,  and 
have  assumed  their  historic  and  present  proportions  in  the 
Newer  Covenant,  supplementing  and  complementing  the 
Older.  The  best  civilization  of  this  and  preceding  centuries 
is  practically  the  further  development  of  elements  drawn  from 
chiefly  three  ancient  peoples — the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and 
the  Israelites.    The  first  have  contributed  more  than  all  others 
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to  the  intellectual  and  aesthetical  departments  of  modern  cul- 
ture, and  their  permanent  influence  is  felt  in  the  methods  and 
manners  of  thought,  in  the  ideals  of  the  arts,  in  the  systems 
of  philosophy,  and  kindred  lines.  The  Romans  have  supplied 
later  generations  with  the  forms  of  government,  with  the  legal 
systems  controlling  states  and  society,  property  and  rights. 
In  Israel,  however,  were  first  planted  those  all-powerful  prin- 
ciples of  religious  faith  and  worship  and  life  which,  as  devel- 
oped later  by  Christianity,  have  become  the  master  influences 
in  the  development  of  everything  that  really  can  be  called 
good  and  an  advance  in  the  history  of  mankind.  In  other 
spheres  of  activity  and  thought  Israel  was  greatly  the  inferior 
of  both  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  also  of  some  other  nations 
which  have  left  little  or  no  abiding  impress  on  the  destinies 
and  fate  of  mankind.  Not  in  the  sciences  or  arts,  not  in  archi- 
tecture or  sculpture,  not  even  in  literature  purely  as  such,  can 
Israel  claim  equality,  much  less  superiority,  over  some  other 
peoples.  Political  power  and  supremacy  to  any  notable  de- 
gree was  never  hers.  Among  the  powerful  nations  of  an- 
tiquity, both  the  Assyrians,  the  Babylonians,  and  the  Per- 
sians in  the  East,  as  also  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Romans  in  the  West, — who  all  aimed  at  the  realization  of 
the  one  great  ideal  of  ancient  statesmanship,  namely,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  world's  empire,  Israel  played  only  a  minor  role. 
It  is  not  at  all  accidental  that  in  the  monuments  and  inscrip- 
tions of  Egypt  not  even  the  name  of  the  Hebrews  occurs,  and 
that  in  the  vast  mass  of  the  cuneiform  literature  which  has 
been  unearthed  in  the  valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
and  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  so  able  a  specialist 
as  Friedrich  Delitzsch,^  "exceeds  in  compass  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,"  and  which  promises  to  be 
practically  inexhaustible,  and  which  in  variety  represents  lit- 
erature in  all  its  ramifications  and  kinds,  Israel  and  Israel's 
doings  are  mentioned  only  incidentally  when  they  come  into 

^  Assyrian  Grammar,  p.  9. 
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contact  with  the  kings  of  the  East.  Israel  had  no  Apelles  and 
no  Phidias,  no  schools  of  philosophy  or  prominent  representa- 
tives of  statescraft.  Yet,  of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  this 
small  and  seemingly  insignificant  people  have  made  the  most 
lasting  contribution  to  the  make-up  of  the  historic  forces 
that  have  been  guiding  the  destinies  of  mankind  ever  since. 
The  literature  and  culture  of  even  such  nations  as  the  Egyp- 
tians, Babylonians,  and  Assyrians  are  for  the  student  of 
Christian  civilization  of  little  or  no  practical  value,  and  may 
pass  as  interesting  curiosities  of  history;  but  without  Israel 
and  the  Old  Testament  the  philosophy  of  history  would  be 
helpless.^ 

Naturally  the  Christian  feels  even  a  deeper  interest  in 
the  chosen  people  than  any  suggested  by  scientific  history. 
Between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  there  is  only  a  differ- 
ence of  degree,  but  none  of  kind.  Christianity  and  its  prin- 
ciples are  the  legitimate  development  and  fruits  of  the  germs 
in  the  Old  Covenant  dispensation.  As  St.  Augustine  says: 
"In  Veteri  Testamento  Novum  latet,  in  Novo  Vetuspatet.*** 
Christ  according  to  the  flesh  was  an  Israelite,  and  the  Chris- 
tian church  is  in  possession  of  the  spiritual  inheritance  which 
the  chosen  people,  by  a  singular  rejection  of  their  historical 
antecedents,  discarded.  With  the  same  great  church  father, 
the  Christian  says,  "Amo  omnes  Judaeos  propter  unum 
Judaeum."  It  goes  without  saying,  that  the  permanent  in- 
terest which  the  Israel  of  to-day  can  claim  must  also  i:est 
upon  his  religious  status,  trend,  and  thought.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  Peculiar  People  in  these  respects, 
and,  on  the  basis  of  this,  of  their  relation  to  the  gospel,  is  a 
thankful  task,  and  anything  but  a  work  of  supererogation.    In 

1  Confer,  for  further  development  of  this  line  of  thought,*thc  Introduction 
to  Stade's  **  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel.**  He  says  :  "  Our  modern  thought 
and  feeling,  our  deeds  and  actions,  are  by  far  influenced  more  by  the  world  of 
thought  and  feeling  in  Israel  than  by  that  of  Rome  and  Greece.  Our  entire 
modern  culture  is  thoroughly  saturated  by  ideals  and  motifs  derived  from 
Israel''  (p.  3). 

«  Quest,  in  Exod.  73. 
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modem  Christian  missions,  both  as  theory  and  as  practice,  no 
problem  presents  more  unique  perplexities  than  does  gospel 
work  among  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel. 

Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  at  a  public  banquet,  asked 
his  court  preacher  to  give  him  in  the  fewest  words  a  convincing 
argument  for  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Without  any  hesi- 
tancy came  the  reply  in  three  words:  **  Majestat,  die  Juden !  '* 
The  answer  did  not  convince  the  friend  of  Voltaire  and  of 
Voltairism,  but  it  did  silence  him;  for  the  condition  of  Israel, 
and  especially  her  vast  dispersion  to  all  the  corners  of  the 
globe — a  nation  without  a  country — showed  how  clearly  the 
Saviour's  prophetic  vision  had  foreseen  the  future.  The  sta- 
tistics of  the  modern  Jewish  Diaspora  are  anything  but  dry 
data.  The  latest  and  best  are  undoubtedly  those  of  the  well- 
known  statistician,  Professor  V.  Juraschek,  in  his  "  Geograph- 
isch-statistischen  Tabellen  liber  alle  Lander  der  Erde"  for 
1890,  which  is  based  on  official  reports,  but  has  been  in  places 
slightly  corrected  by  the  **  Ann u aire  des  Archives  Israelites'* 
for  the  years  5646,  5647,  5651  (i.  e.,  1886,  1887,  1891).  The 
following  is  a  reproduction  of  these  figures: — 

A. — EUROPE. 

Belgium 5>ooo    Bosnia 6,ocx> 

Bulgaria 24,000    Portugal 300 

Denmark 4,000    Roumania 400,000 

France 80,000     Russia 3,326,000 

Germany 579»ooo    Sweden. 3,800 

Greece 6,000    Switzerland 8,800 

Great  Britain 60,000     Servia 4,400 

Italy 45,800     Spain 6,900 

Luxemburg 850    Turkey  in  Europe 94,600 

Netherlands 90, 100                                                     

Austria  without  Hungary. .  1,005,000  Total  for  Europe 6,301,550 

Hungary 641 ,000 

B. — ^ASIA. 

Afghanistan 14,000    Turkey  in  Asia. 195,000 

British  India 26,000        (with  about  50,000  in  Palestine  ) 

Persia. 19,000  


Russia  in  Asia 40,000  Total  for  Asia 294,000 
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C. — ^AFRICA. 

Abyssinia 200,000    Tripoli 6,000 

Egypt 8,000    Tunis 45,ooo 

Algiers 48,500                                                       

Morocco 200,oco            Total  for  Africa 507,000 

D. — ^AMERICA. 

British  America 2,500    United  States .'....    230,000 

Central  and  South  America .      50,000  

Dutch  Possessions 2,700  Total  for  America 285,200 

E. — ^AUSTRALIA  AND   POLYNESIA. 
British  Australia I3»500    New  Zealand 2,500 


Total 16,000 

This  makes  a  grand  total  for  the  world  of  7,404,250.  Pos- 
sibly later  reports  would  slightly  change  these  items  in  this 
or  that  instance.  For  example,  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  census  for  1890  credits  the  Jews,  both  orthodox  and 
Reformed,  with  a  communicant  membership  of  130,496,* 
would  indicate  that  there  are  more  than  230,000  Jews  in  this 
country.  But  the  grand  total  is  no  doubt  as  correct  as  can 
be  made  with  present  helps.^ 

That  a  dispersion  among  all  the  nations  and  climes  of 
the  earth,  such  as- is  indicated  by  these  statistics,  and  the 
contact  with  so  great  a  diversity  of  thought  and  life,  should 
among  the  Jews  in  different  parts  of  the  globe  produce  a  diver- 
sity of  ideas  and  ideals,  is  not  as  surprising  as  the  fact  that, 
notwithstanding  their  having  been  strangers  in  strange  lands 

1  Cf.  Carroll,  The  Religious  Forces  of  the  United  States  (Vol.  i.  of  the 
American  Church  History  series),  p.  164. 

^  Other  statistics  differ,  more  or  less,  from  these.  Jurashek  estimates  the 
total  Jewish  population  of  the  globe  at  8,000,000  (in  1887).  The  Annuaire 
for  the  same  year  at  6,300,000 ;  Flaminio  Servi,  in  his  instructive  statistical 
volume  entitled  "Gli  Israelite,"  estimated  the  number  in  1869  as  high  as 
9,594,940;  Richard  Andr^e,  the  well-known  German  geographer,  in  1881,  at 
6,139,662,  and  the  Bulletin  of  the  Marseilles  Geographical  Society  in  1885  at 
<),377,6o2.  Strange  to  say,  so  good  a  rabbinical  scholar  as  Pressel,  in  the  sec- 
ond edition  of  Herzog's  **  Real-Encyclopaedie,'*  placed  the  estimate  as  high  as 
twelve  millions. 
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for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  they  still  retain  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  one  peculiar  people  with  an  historic  mission  and 
work.  That  total  amalgamation  and  absorption  has  not  re- 
sulted from  their  being  a  people  without  a  country  for  so 
many  centuries  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of 
history.  Yet  here  it  is  again  the  religious  factor  that  has 
proved  to  be  such  a  bond  of  close  and  lasting  union,  and  has 
resisted  the  process  of  national  disintegration.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  Israel's  claim  of  be- 
ing still  the  chosen  people  of  God,  designed  and  destined  to 
communicate  to  the  world  the  highest  development  of  religion 
in  its  metaphysical  monotheism  and  its  ethics,  certain  it  is, 
that  it  is  this  conviction  in  all  sections  and  branches  of  Israel, 
and  in  all  the  schools  and  types  of  thought  represented,  which 
has  united  them,  and  enabled  them  to  resist  historic  forces 
which,  in  the  case  of  other  nations,  would  have  inevitably  led 
to  national  extinction.  The  most  potent  factor  in  the  spir- 
itual and  religious  make-up  of  the  Jews  is  the  conviction  of 
being  the  congregation  of  the  Lord.  This-,  and  not  the  feel- 
ing of  nationality,  is  the  leading  trait  of  their  character.  And 
this  is  the  case,  not  only  among  the  orthodox  sections,  who 
still  adhere  to  the  hopes  of  a  Messiah  and  of  an  earthly  mil- 
lennium under  his  rule  with  headquarters  in  Jerusalem,  but 
also  among  the  most  radical  of  moderns,  who  have  completely 
broken  with  the  past,  but  claim  to  find  in  the  idealized  mono- 
theistic teachings  of  Judaism  the  only  religious  system  that 
can  satisfy  the  highest  demands  of  the  heart  and  mind,  even 
if  these  teachings  are  little  or  nothing  more  than  the  vagaries 
of  modern  materialistic  and  naturalistic  science.  Yet  the  ex- 
istence of  this  consciousness,  and  the  conviction  of  modern 
Judaism  of  representing  a  higher  type  of  religious  and  ethical 
thought  than  that  of  other  systems,  notably  Christianity,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  with  which  Christian  work- 
ers must  operate  in  their  dealings  with  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel.  The  Jews  do  not  regard  Christianity  as  a 
VOL.  LI.     NO.  203.  8 
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higher  development  of  religion  than  their  own,  nor  do  they 
see  in  the  New  Covenant  principles  a  development  from  the 
germs  in  the  Old  ;  but  rather  do  they  claim  that  Christianity 
is  an  erratic  outgrowth  of  Jewish  religious  thought,  and  at 
most  recognize  in  the  New  Testament  writings  a  collection  of 
writings  essentially  of  the  same  character  and  kind  as  those 
found  in  the  Mishna  and  other  post-biblical  Jewish  literature.* 
That  a  standpoint  like  this  must  materially  affect  the  attitude 
of  Israel,  over  against  the  claims  of  the  gospel,  goes  without 
saying.  That  it  makes  the  evangelization  of  the  Jews  one  of 
the  most  difficult  tasks  in  the  whole  field  of  Christian  mission 
enterprise  requires  no  demonstration. 

Yet  neither  this  all-powerful  force,  nor  the  fact  that,  as 
a  Semitic  and  an  Oriental  people,  Israel  belongs  to  a  family 
of  nations  one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  which  is  an  in- 
tense conservatism  that  recognizes  no  higher  law  than  the 
semper  idem^  has  made  the  chosen  people  absolutely  armor- 
proof  to  influences  from  without,  even  in  the  sphere  of  re- 
ligious thought  and  life.  There  are  examples  in  history  of 
other  Semitic  peoples  having  radically  changed,  through  for- 
eign influences,  their  religious  beliefs  and  culture.  It  is  prac- 
tically settled  among  scholars  that  the  civilization  and  religion 
that  find  their  expression  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  valleys  are  not  Assyrian  or  Babylonian 
in  origin,  but  largely  taken  from  an  older  Turanian  or  Acca- 
dian  people.  Again,  early  in  the  Christian  era  the  Semitic 
Ethiopians  so  fully  gave  themselves  up  to  the  influences  of 
Greek  Christianity  and  Greek  Christian  culture,  that  the  effects 
are  strongly  noted  in  even  the  language  of  the  people.     The 

1  SigniBcant  remarks  on  this  phase  of  the  problem  can  be  found  in  the  re- 
port of  that  singular  conference  between  Christians  and  Jews  held  in  Chicago^ 
November  24  and  25,  1890,  of  which  an  account  appeared  entitled  **  Jew  and 
Gentile  :  A  Report  of  a  conference  of  Israelites  and  Christians,  regardin  g 
their  Mutual  Relations  and  Welfare"  (Cincinnati.  1890).  Cf.  also  the  (un- 
signed) article  on  **  The  Mission  of  the  Jews  "  in  Harper's  Monthly,  January,. 
1894. 
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Jewish  mind,  too,  has  from  the  beginning  been  anything  but 
hermetically  sealed  to  influences  of  this  character.  On  the 
contrary,  there  existed  from  the  very  outset  of  their  national 
existence  a  strong  faction  that  was  willing  to  compromise 
with  other  nations  in  this  regard,  and  practised  a  pronounced 
syncretism.  Idolatry  was  the  besetting  sin  in  the  Old  Cov- 
enant, and  in  antagonizing  it  the  prophets  found  their  hard- 
est task.  Even  after  the  exile,  when  Israel  ought  to  have 
become  wise  by  experience,  and  when,  to  use  an  expression  of 
the  Jewish  scholar  Emmanuel  Deutsch,  in  his  "Literary  Re- 
mains," they  returned  **a  pilgrim  band,"  this  propensity  was 
abroad  in  the  land.  When  Greek  culture  and  literature  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  revolution- 
ized the  thought  of  the  East,  strong  factions  of  the  Israelites 
too  yielded  to  this  power,  and  "  Hellenism  '*  found  able  and 
many  representatives  among  them  also.  The  tendencies  of 
thought  and  life  that  became  embodied  in  the  Sadducee  sect, 
and  found  their  expression  in  such  literary  lights  as  Philo,  of 
Alexandria,  show  best  to  what  a  degree  this  new  departure 
had  affected  the  thought  and  mind  of  Israel.  The  various 
trends  and  tendencies  and  schools  that  prevailed  in  the  re- 
ligious life  of  Israel  in  the  New  Testament  era  were  by  no 
means  the  normal  development  of  premises  found  in  their 
sacred  records  or  in  their  history,  but,  many  of  them,  were 
exotic,  and  adopted  as  a  consequence  of  contact  with  civiliza- 
tions that  had  developed  on  a  soil  other  than  that  from  which 
Israel  had  sprung. 

These  lessons  from  history  will  aid  materially  in  under- 
standing the  Israelites  of  our  own  day  and  date,  particularly 
in  their  relations  to  the  gospel.  In  discussing  the  trend  and 
tendency  of  the  religious  thought  in  modern  Judaism,  a  sharp 
distinction  must  be  made  between  the  Jews  of  the  East  and 
those  of  the  West.  The  latter  have,  in  this  century  of  eman- 
cipation, for  the  first  time  in  history  been  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  with  their  Aryan  neighbors  in  the  great  struggle  for 
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existence.  Legal  and  social  restrictions  that  confined  the 
activity  of  the  Jews  to  certain  sharply  defined  spheres  have 
been  entirely  removed  in  Western  Europe,  the  last  bars  fall- 
ing during  the  revolution  of  1848.  Since  that,  avenues  and 
callings  and  professions  have  been  opened  to  them  which 
formerly  were  not,  although  even  to  the  present  day  prejudice 
and  custom  have  erected  invisible  but  firm  walls  where  these 
no  longer  exist  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  The  result  of  the 
opening  of  these  opportunities  has  been  that  the  thought  and 
life  of  the  Western  Jew  have  cgmpromised  with  the  thought 
and  life  as  exemplified  in  modern  culture  and  civilization.  It 
was  at  once  recognized,  that  the  religious  sentiments  and  eth- 
ical ideas  traditionally  developed  from  the  historic  founda- 
tions of  post-biblical  Judaism,  could  not  be  brought  into  har- 
mony with  the  basal  principles  of  a  civilization  that  had  grown 
out  of  diametrically  different  national  and  religious  antece- 
dents. If  the  Israelites  were  with  any  prospects  of  success 
to  enter  upon  a  competition  in  modern  civilization,  it  would 
be  possible  only  on  the  condition  that  they  sacrifice  some  of 
the  landmarks  of  their  faith  and  system  of  beliefs,  and  in  that 
way  adapt  themselves  to  the  surroundings  of  which  they  were 
now  permitted  to  constitute  an  integral  part.  It  was  this  con- 
viction that  actuated  the  teachings  of  the  philosopher  Moses 
Mendelssohn  (i 729-1786),  who  correctly  and  properly  is  re- 
garded as  the  father  of  modern  reformed  Jewish  thought. 
Unfortunately  for  the  Jews,  they,  for  reasons  that  from  an 
historical  and  psychological  standpoint  can  easily  be  under- 
stood, did  not  recognize  the  fact  that  the  most  powerful  and 
intrinsically  the  best  and  noblest  factor  in  modem  civilizations 
were  the  principles  of  Christianity.  Modem  civilization  in  so 
far  as  it  is  really  a  po^^er  for  the  betterment  of  the  human 
race,  is  in  all  respects,  and  throughout.  Christian  in  character. 
This  is  the  salt  of  the  culture  of  our  generation,  and,  whatever 
disintegrating  factors  may  be  at  work,  they  are,  one  and  all, 
of  an  antichristian,  or  at  best  unchristian,  origin.    This  funda- 
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mental  truth  modern  Judaism  would  not,  and  possibly  could 
not,  recognize.  As  a  result,  they  made  a  compromise, — such 
as  they  have  made  more  than  once  before  in  history,  e.  g.  in 
the  era  of  Alexandrian  philosophy, — namely,  gave  up  the  best 
elements  in  their  traditional  faith,  their  worship  of  Jehovah 
as  he  is  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  accepted  the  teach- 
ings of  a  Christless  modem  system  of  thought,  thus  receiving 
less  than  they  gave  up.  As  a  consequence,  the  modern  Juda- 
ism of  the  West,  as  a  whole,  is,  at  best,  rationalizing,  and 
often  thoroughly  rationalistic,  and  radically  neological  of  the 
best  elements  in  modern  society  and  civilization;  and  between 
the  various  sections  of  Western  Judaism  there  is,  in  this  re- 
gard, a  difference  of  degree,  but  scarcely  of  kind :  while  urging 
indeed  their  leading  tenet  of  the  absolute  unity  of  God  as  the 
basis  of  every  true  religion,  this  tenet  has  really  only  a  philo- 
sophical but  not  an  ethical  or  spiritual  significance  in  the  com- 
plex of  their  teachings.  As  a  vital  or  spiritual  force,  this 
great  truth  has  virtually  lost  its  power.  In  this  regard  modern 
Judaism  has,  if  anything^  emphasized  the  undercurrent  idea 
characteristic  of  all  the  post-biblical  teachings  of  the  peculiar 
people,  namely,  centring  their  system  in  instruction  and  tenets, 
thus  developing  a  formalism  and  stereotyped  forms  of  dogmas 
that  stand  in  little  connection  with  the  development  and 
regeneration  of  heart  and  mind.  It  is  not  accidental  that  a 
traditional  name  for  the  synagogue  is  Betk-ka-Midrasky 
"teaching  house."  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  modern  Jewish 
thought  can  be  nothing  but  superficial,  and  cannot  possess 
the  intrinsic  power  of  convincing  and  converting.  The  Jews, 
indeed,  sometimes  claim  that  they  voluntarily  abstain  from 
making  propaganda  for  their  religious  system;  but,  in  reality, 
the  absence  of  positive  elements  in  their  present  views  is  the 
reason  why  Judaism  has  ceased  to  be  a  missionary  religion. 
It  was  not  such  in  former  generations,  not  even  in  the  New 
Testament  era,  when  proselytes  were  many  and  eagerly  sought. 
Modem  Judaism  as  represented  in  the  West,  suffers  as  a  re- 
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ligious  system  from  innate  weakness,  and  therefore  has  been 
compelled  to  give  up  one  of  its  historic  prerogatives,  that  of 
attracting  to  it  great  and  truth-seeking  minds.  The  claim 
frequently  urged,  that  the  teachings  of  the  Judaism  of  the 
day,  which  finds  a  kindred  system  in  vapid  Unitarianism  and 
Universalism,  represent  the  highest  possible  type  of  religion, 
in  the  acceptance  of  which  modern  religious  thought  must 
find  its  ideal  and  only  satisfactory  conclusion,  is  a  singular 
illustration  of  empty-minded  self-sufficiency  and  self-decep- 
tion. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  ideals  of  life  developed  from 
principles  substantially  little,  if  anything,  more  than  the  cur- 
rent non-Christian  philosophical  thought  of  the  age,  cannot 
be  any  of  the  highest  type.  Without  any  doubt,  the  leading 
trend  and  ambition  of  modern  Jewish  life  is  the  acquisition  of 
power  and  influence  in  all  the  departments  of  human  activity, 
and  to  do  so  without  an  altogether  too  scrupulous  concern 
for  the  moral  side  of  the  struggle.  A  prominent  statesman 
of  Europe  is  credited  with  the  statement,  that  the  nations  of 
Europe  dare  not  go  to  war  with  each  other  without  first  having 
asked  the  permission  of  the  Rothschilds.  So  thoroughly  do 
Jewish  influences  control  the  finances  of  the  world.  This 
statement  may  have  been  an  exaggeration;  but,  if  so,  it  was 
an  exaggerated  truth.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  Jews  of  to- 
day are  working  might  and  main  to  secure  control  of  those 
agencies  which  exercise  the  greatest  power  in  moulding,  and 
forming,  and  controlling  modern  life  and  thought.  Finances, 
literature,  the  press,  education,  the  professions,  etc. — to  ob- 
tain these  is  the  object  of  their  ambition.  They  will  not  engage 
in  pursuits  that  generate  new  values,  such  as  agriculture,  but 
only  in  those  that  profit  by  the  new  values  obtained  by  others, 
and  in  a  way  that  bring  such  profits  rapidly.  A  Jewish  work- 
ing-man or  artisan  of  any  description  is  a  rara  avis.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  crowd  the  professions  and  business  pursuits 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  have  thereby  caused  to  arise,  even 
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in  the  best  of  circles,  an  anti-Semitic  agitation  looking  to  the 
curtailment;^  of  Jewish  influence  and  power  in  the  walks  of 
modern  life. 

To  illustrate  the  point  in  view,  the  official  statistics  in 
only  one  of  these  walks  need  to  be  taken.  In  Germany  the 
Jews  constitute  a  little  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  inhab- 
itants. Yet  among  the  1,326  non-theological  teachers  at  the 
twenty-two  universities,  several  years  ago,  96  were  Jews  or  of 
Jewish  descent,  i.  e.,  about  j\  per  cent.  Of  the  529  privat- 
docenten,  84  are  Jewish,  i.  e.,  about  \^\  per  cent,  showing 
that  in  all  probability  the  percentage  of  Jewish  professors  will 
be  even  greater  in  the  future  than  it  has  been,  and  is  at  pres- 
ent. At  Berlin  and  Breslau  this  element  is  strongly  repre- 
sented. Of  42  medical  professors  in  Berlin,  13  are  Jews;  of 
15  law  professors,  3  are  Jews;  of  88  members  of  the  philo- 
sophical faculty,  1 3  are  Jews.  Among  the  privat-docenten 
the  percentage  is  again  higher,  namely  45  out  of  124.  At 
Breslau,  of  79  professors,  15  are  Jews;  and  of  27  privat- 
docenten,  1 2  are  of  this  people.  The  same  condition  of  affairs 
prevails  in  the  case  of  other  grades  of  schools  also.  Of  the 
1,400,000  inhabitants  of  Berlin,  as  reported  by  a  recent  cen- 
sus, 67,000  were  Jews.  According  to  this  proportion,  of  the 
23,481  pupils  in  the  gymnasia,  technical  and  other  high  schools 
of  the  German  metropolis,  22,357  should  have  been  non-Jew- 
ish, and  1,124  Jews.  In  reality,  the  figures  were  18,666  and 
4,815.  The  Jewish  element  is  thus  represented  four  or  five 
times  as  strongly  as  it  is  fairly  entitled  to  be.  Among  the  uni- 
versity students  preparing  themselves  for  the  professions  of 
law,  medicine,  and  kindred  branches,  about  the  same  propor- 
tion, or  rather  disproportion,  obtains.  And  yet  the  Jewish 
papers  are  constantly  urging  their  coreligionists  to  force  their 
way  into  these  professions  as  much  as  possible.  In  Austria 
matters  stand,  if  anything,  even  worse.  There  the  Jews  con- 
stitute less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  population.  Yet  of  the 
5,721  students  reported  at  the  University  of  Vienna  in  the 
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winter  semester  of  1885-86  there  were  2,085  Jews,  a  per- 
centage seven  times  as  great  as  the  relative  Jewish  population 
would  lead  us  to  expect.  In  the  same  term  the  ten  gymnasia 
of  Vienna  had  an  attendance  of  2,247  Christian  pupils,  but 
of  1 ,  1 74  Jewish.  In  some  of  the  high  schools  of  the  Austrian 
capital  the  Jewish  pupils  outnumber  the  Christian.  In  the 
24  so-called  middle  schools,  i.  e.  those  preparing  pupils  for 
entrance  at  the  universities,  of  7,708  in  attendance,  4,888  were 
Catholics,  474  were  Protestants,  and  2,262  Jews.*  In  other 
callings  of  influence  and  power  the  same  status  prevails.  Ber- 
lin has  nearly  200  lawyers.  Of  the  660  lawyers  in  Vienna, 
350,  or  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  are  Jewish.  Of  the  2,140 
lawyers  in  the  province  of  Lower  Austria,  1,024,  or  47  per 
cent,  are  Jews;  and  of  the  370  persons  in  that  province  who 
registered  as  "  literary  men,"  only  45  were  not  Jews.  In  jour- 
nalism especially,  the  Jews  have  been  crowding  into  the  fore- 
front, and  have  almost  monopolized  this  all-powerful  agent  of 
the  modern  world.  In  Berlin  about  all  the  prominent  papers^ 
except  the  Protestant  Kreuzzeitung  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Germaniay  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  and  the  Berlin  press 
is  very  outspoken  in  its  anti-Christian  tendencies.  When, 
some  time  after  the  abrogation  of  the  law  of  compulsory  bap- 
tism, it  had  been  announced  by  the  courts  that  there  were 
ten  thousand  unbaptized  children  in  the  German  capital,  a 
leading  paper  of  this  kind  cried  out:  **  Hurrah  for  the  first 
ten  thousand  heathen  in  Berlin!"  Berlin  is  the  hotbed  of 
radical  socialism,  and  has  become  such  largely  through  the 
influence  of  the  Jewish  and  Jew-favoring  public  press.  Is  it 
surprising  that  Court-preacher  St5cker  and  his  colaborers,  in 
the  magnificent  work  done  by  the  Berlin  City  Mission  Society, 
and  in  his  efforts  to  inaugurate  a  Christian  social  movement, 

^  The  determination  to  crowd  into  the  influential  stations  of  life  is  not 
•onfined  to  the  Jews  masculini  generis.  Only  a  few  months  ago  the  first  gym  - 
nasinm,  or  full  college,  for  women  in  Germany  was  opened  in  Carlsruhe.  Yet 
of  the  twenty-one  ladies  in  attendance,  no  less  than  fourteen  are  Jewesses. 
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should  have  found  it  necessary  to  begfin  an  anti-Semitic  cru- 
sade ?  While  many  who  are  engaged  in  the  struggle  against 
the  increasing  Jewish  influence  in  the  life  of  our  day  and  gen- 
eration do  so  from  low  motives,  and  employ  means  that  are 
more  than  questionable,  being  even  positively  anti-Christian 
in  their  agitation,  it  is  a  fact  beyond  dispute  that  the  anti- 
Semitic  movement,  undertaken  from  the  Christian  point  of 
view,  which  marks  Stacker's  work,  is  not  only  a  legitimate 
social  (it  never  was  in  any  shape,  manner,  or  form  a  religious) 
problem,  but  a  necessary  one  in  the  interest  of  Christian  ideas 
and  civilization.  As  early  as  1881  a  monster  petition  was 
presented  to  Bismarck,  signed  by  267,000  persons  from  all 
parts  of  the  German  empire,  asking  for  the  enactment  of  legal 
measures  against  the  growing  power  of  modern  Judaism.  Sta- 
tistics of  the  same  kind  as  those  here  furnished,  could  easily 
be  given  from  other  departments  also.^ 

With  tendencies  like  these  overshadowing  all  others,  with 
the  ambition  for  material  power  in  all  ranks  of  human  activity 
as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  aim  and  goal,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  Judaism  of  the  West  has  not  produced  minds  and  lives 
of  the  highest  type.  While  in  many  departments  of  thought 
they  have  shown  a  fair  mediocrity,  they  have  not  furnished 
the  leaders  in  any  of  the  arts  or  sciences,  in  literature  or  let- 
ters, in  research  or  in  scholarship.  Since  Spinoza  no  Jewish 
name,  not  even  if  we  credit  them  with  Heine,  can  be  men- 
tioned in  the  world  of  thought  who  can  be  regarded  as  a  path- 
finder or  an  actual  leader  of  men.  Real  progress  has  not 
grown  on  Jewish  soil.  This  is  singularly  noticeable  in  that 
department  in  which  Jewish  scholarship  ought  to  outshine  all 
others,  namely,  in  Old  Testament  criticism,  which  has  almost 
monopolized  the  biblical  world  of  this  generation.  Yet  how 
rarely  is  a  Jewish  name  even  mentioned  among  the  scholars 
in  this  department,  and  nobody  dreams  of  looking  for  a  leader 

1  Cf.  an  article  by  the  writer  in  the  Andover  Review  for  April,  1889,  pp. 
395-404. 
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in  this  work  among  them.  The  ideal  aims  implied  and  pre- 
supposed in  really  valuable  scholarly  research,  the  discovery 
of  truth  solely  for  truth's  sake,  can  find  but  little  support  in 
the  Jewish  mental  and  intellectual  world  of  our  day.  The 
facts  in  this  particular  speak  volumes. 

This  attitude  of  modem  Judaism  in  reference  to  modern 
culture  has  antiquated  the  old  historical  division,  current 
especially  since  the  Middle  Ages,  into  Sephardim,  or  Span- 
ish Jews;  Ashkenazim,  or  German  Jews;  and  Mograbim,  or 
North  African  Jews.  These  names  are,  however,  yet  re- 
tained. Sephardic  congregations,  numbering  in  all  some  three 
hundred  thousand  souls,  are  found  in  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey, 
Asia  Minor,  Palestine,  North  Africa,  and  to  a  less  extent  in 
France,  Holland,  Germany,  and  England.  The  Ashkenazim 
number  more  than  six  millions,  and  are  found  chiefly  in  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Russia,  and  Poland,  but  are  found  also  in  the 
Orient,  France,  Italy,  Holland,  Scandinavia,  England,  and 
North  America.  The  Mograbim  number  about  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  souls,  and  are  found  in  North  Africa 
and  Palestine.  The  modern  division  into  liberal  and  conser- 
vative Jews  naturally  does  not  run  parallel  with  these  old 
divisions  just  as  little  as  the  divisions  between  liberals  and 
conservatives  in  the  Protestant  churches  run  parallel  with  the 
historic  division  into  denominational  camps.  Nor  have  the 
modernized  Jews  all  to  the  same  degree  or  extent  assimilated 
elements  from  the  world  of  thought  of  non-Jewish  nations. 
This  section  is  divided  into  Orthodox  and  Reformed  Jews. 
According  to  Lie.  Dr.  Gustav  Dalman,  of  Leipzig,  the  editor  of 
the  elev^th  edition  of  Delitzsch's  Hebrew  New  Testament 
(upon  whose  shoulders  has  fallen  most  worthily  the  mantle 
of  the  veteran  prince  of  Old  Testament  commentators  both 
in  regard  to  post-biblical  Jewish  literature  and  in  regard  to 
the  questions  and  problems  of  gospel  work  in  Israel),  in  the 
Nathanael,  the  bimonthly  Jewish  mission  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Strack,  of  Berlin,  1891,  p.  5,  the  orthodox  Jews  adhere 
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to  the  rabbinic  tenets,  but  in  a  purified  and  modernized  form, 
freed  firom  the  objectionable  features  as  adhered  to  by  the  old 
orthodox  Jews  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  codified,  particularly 
in  the  famous  legal  code  compiled  by  Joseph  Qaro  (died 
1 575),  called  "Shulchan  Aruch,'*  edited  critically  recently  by 
Dr.  Johannes  A.  F.  E.  L.  V.  von  Pavly.  The  orthodox 
among  the  Western  Jews  also  retain  the  Hebrew  in  their  litur- 
gical services,  but  ordinarily  use  the  language  of  the  country 
in  their  sermons.  They  still,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  hope 
for  the  fulfilment  of  prophetic  prediction  in  the  shape  of  a 
carnal  Messianic  kingdom,  with  headquarters  at  Jerusalem, 
and  extending  to  the  corners  of  the  earth.  It  is  chiefly  among 
this  class  that  the  nationalistic  movement,  which  has  become 
quite  prominent  in  certain  Jewish  circles  of  late,  looking  to  a 
re-establishment  of  the  people  as  a  nation  in  the  land  of  their 
fathers,  has  found  the  warmest  advocates.*  The  Reformed 
Jews  have  practically  broken  with  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  es- 
pecially with  the  Talmud  and  the  entire  post-biblical  phases 
of  Judaism ;  they  employ  the  language  of  the  country  in  their 
services,  and  consider  themselves  thoroughly  modernized  cit- 
izens. As  a  rule  they  have  given  up  their  faith  in  supernat- 
ural revelation,  and  are  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  idea  of 
Israel's  ability,  by  a  natural  development  of  its  native  abilities, 
to  produce  the  highest  type  of  religious  and  moral  truths. 
**  Not  a  few,"  says  Dalman,  **  have  lost  all  faith  in  religion  and 
are  exponents  of  the  purest  materialism,  and  are  characterized 
by  religious  indifferentism  and  an  hostility  to  all  positive  Chris- 
tian ideas  and  civilization."  Just  what  the  numerical  pro- 
portions of  these  two  branches  are  in  Europe  it  would  be  hard 
to  say.     The  latter  is,  without  any  doubt,  rapidly  extending  its 

^  Cf.  Saat  auf  HofFnung,  the  able  Jewish  mission  quarterly  edited  for 
twenty-five  years  by  Delitzsch,  1892,  p.  136  seq,^  for  the  details  of  this  agita- 
tion. Cf.  also  the  Jewish  Herald,  February,  1892.  Full  data  on  the  recently 
established  Jewish  colonies  in  Palestine  are  found  in  the  Zeitschrift  of  the  Ger- 
man Palestine  Society,  Leipzig,  1893,  pp.  193-202,  and  Nathanael,  1893,  pp. 
129-142. 
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conquests  among  the  Jews,  one  of  the  results  of  which  was  the 
formation,  by  the  less  radical,  of  an  organization,  with  head- 
quarters at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  more  conservative  synagogues.  For  practical  pur- 
poses the  Radicals,  or  Reformed  Jews,  are  the  only  ones  that 
come  into  consideration  in  discussing  the  bearing  of  the  mod- 
em Jewish  elements  in  the  peoples  of  Western  Europe.  Hav- 
ing broken  completely  wtth  the  past,  and  feeling  himself  an 
integral  part  of  the  people  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  lives,  the 
Reformed  Jew  is  really  the  only  active  agent  of  his  people  in 
the  thought  and  life  of  the  times.  The  other  more  conserva- 
tive elements  live  largely  in  and  for  the  future;  he  lives  in- 
tensely in  the  present,  and  seeks  to  make  his  influence  felt  in 
every  possible  way.  Modesty  is  not  his  forte.  In  discussing 
the  Jewish  problems  of  the  day,  for  practical  purposes  he  alone 
must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

What  prospects  has  the  Christian  gospel  worker  in  till- 
ing spiritual  soil  like  this }  Experience  has  shown  that  he  has 
little  in  dealing  with  the  advanced  Reformed  Jew.  The  occa- 
sional convert  from  these  quarters  is  only  too  often  prompted 
by  impure  motives,  notably  the  gain  of  social,  political,  or 
other  preferment.  The  example  of  the  gifted  but  godless 
poet  Heinrich  Heine  is  a  sad  commentary  on  this  sad  fact. 
Yet  among  the  most  conservative  elements,  also,  of  Western 
Judaism,  there  have  been  many  Nathanael  and  Nicodemus 
souls  who  have  been  won  for  the  gospel  truth.  Dalman,*  a 
very  conservative  scholar,  thinks  that  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  nearly  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
Jews  have  been  baptized,  although  he  is  convinced  that  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  chaff  in  this  wheat.  Pastor  J.  F.  A. 
de  le  Roi,  a  leading  authority,  and  the  author  of  the  standard 
work  on  this  subject,  entitled  "  Die  Evangelische  Christenheit 
und  die  Juden,"*  estimates  the  number  during  the  period  at 

*  Cf.  Nathanael,  189 1,  p.  126  seq, 

*  In  three  volumes,  1890-92. 
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more  than  one  hundred  thousand.  Kalkar,  the  famous  Danish 
convert,  who  presided  at  the  Copenhagen  convention  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance,  in  his  work  on  the  subject,  entitled 
"  Israel  og  Kirken.  Historisk  Overblik  over  deres  gjensidige 
forholst  indtil  de  nyeste  tider,"  1881,  puts  the  number  as 
high  as  two  hundred  thousand,  but  it  was  at  once  pointed 
out  that  this  estimate  was  too  high.  Especially  was  this  done 
by  the  German  translator  of  this  work,  Pastor  A.  Michelsen. 
It  is  true  that  in  most  Jewish  circles  it  is  regarded  as  an  axiom 
that  a  Jewish  convert  to  Christianity  is,  eo  ipso^  a  hypocrite, 
and  can  have  been  influenced  only  by  hopes  of  profit  or  pre- 
ferment. Facts  show  this  claim  to  be  the  product  of  the 
blindest  prejudice.  Not  a  few  of  the  brightest  minds  in  the 
Christian  world  of  scholarship  and  work  were  children  of 
Abraham  according  to  the  flesh.  We  need  recall  only  such 
cases  as  that  of  Neander,  the  father  of  modern  church  his- 
tory; of  Philippi,  the  leading  conservative  Lutheran  dogma- 
tician  of  this  generation;  of  Caspari,  the  brightest  among 
modern  scholars  in  theological  Norway;  of  Edersheim,  the 
Hershells,  and  Saphir  in  England;  of  the  Pick  family  in  Aus- 
tria. De  le  Roi,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  work,  already 
mentioned  (p.  181  seq^^  has  given  a  long  list  of  names  of 
prominent  converts  among  the  theologians,  scholars,  jurists, 
physicians,  writers,  artists,  etc.,  in  Germany  and  other  coun- 
tries of  the  Continent;  and  in  the  third  volume  gives  those 
of  England.  Facts  like  these  testify  aloud,  that  among  the 
lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  also,  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  still  a  power  unto  salvation. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  attention  of  mission  work- 
ers in  this  field  has  been  turned,  more  and  more,  to  the 
Eastern  Jew.  Here  we  find  a  man  of  an  altogether  different 
type  from  his  Western  coreligionist.  The  Jew  of  the  Orient 
is  a  traditionalist  to  the  core.  The  Talmud  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  all  wisdom,  human  and  divine.  Education  from 
the  Cheder^  or  elementary  school,  up  to  the  rabbinical  semi- 
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naries  has  but  the  one  aim  of  determining  the  details  of  du- 
ties and  prohibitions  according  to  rabbinical  law  and  statute. 
The  Eastern  Israelite  not  only  sees  in  the  advanced  ideas  of 
his  Western  coreligionist  an  heretical  departure  from  the 
historical  standards  of  his  faith,  but  his  mind  and  heart  are 
hermetically  sealed  to  influences  from  non-Jewish  sources. 
He  has  not  to  any  perceptible  degree  been  affected  by  the 
historical  developments  of  the  last  dozen  and  more  centuries. 
He  is  in  every  respect  the  modern  representative  of  the  Phar- 
isaism of  the  New  Testament  era.  These  do  not,  indeed,  in 
all  particulars  represent  one  solid  phalanx  of  adherents  of 
petrified  religious  formalism,  but  their  common  substratum  of 
faith  in  all  the  sections — in  the  Chasidim,or  pious  party,  the 
adherents  of  the  Jewish  Pope  of  Sodagara;  in  the  Karaites,  or 
Protestant  Jews,  who  refuse  to  accept  the  Talmudic  super- 
structure of  the  Old  Testament — is  an  intense  religious  con- 
servatism. Dalman^  states  that  formerly  the  Old  Orthodox 
Jews  of  the  East  were  divided  into  two  groups;  the  Peru- 
shim,  or  Milhnagedim,  and  the  Chasidim.  The  former  are 
the  Talmudists  of  the  most  rigid  kind;  the  latter  lay  chief 
stress  on  the  later  forms  of  traditional  teachings  as  contained 
in  the  Kabbala,  or  the  mysticism  and  theosophy  of  Judaism. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  one  party  antagonizes  the  tenets 
of  the  other,  but  only  that  they  emphasize  different  phases 
of  the  one  common  teaching  and  custom  and  ceremonies. 
They  represent  different  phases  of  the  one  type  of  religious 
thought.  In  conformity  with  this  traditionalism,  they  have 
also  retained  the  sacred  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  using 
the  so-called  "Jargon,"  i.  e.  a  composite  of  Middle  High  Ger- 
man with  other,  chiefly  Slavonic,  elements,  in  conversation 
and  intercourse  and  to  a  certain  degree  in  their  literature,  but 
employing  for  the  latter  purposes  chiefly  a  fairly  classical  He- 
brew. Indeed  it  is  only  through  the  medium  of  the  sacred 
tongue  that  they  are  open  at  all  to  outside  influences  of  new 

^  Nathanael,  1891,  p.  5  seq. 
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thought.  The  most  successful  agent  in  the  regeneration  of 
thought  that  is  going  on  at  present  in  certain  circles  of  East- 
ern Judaism  has  been  the  Hebrew  translation  of  the  New- 
Testament,  prepared  by  Professor  Delitzsch,  of  which  fully 
seventy  thousand  have  been  used  to  a  good  purpose  in  South- 
eastern Russia  and  other  Jewish  centres.  Indeed  as  a  literary 
language  Hebrew  holds  no  insignificant  place  in  Southeastern 
Europe.  The  new  Jewish-Christian  movement  in  Bessarabia, 
led  by  Rabinowitz,  issues  its  official  documents  in  Hebrew. 
In  the  same  language  appear  periodicals  and  newspapers  of 
all  descriptions,  some  of  them,  like  the  Hammelitz  of  St. 
Petersburg,  enjoying  an  international  reputation.  Goethe's 
"  Faust,"  Milton's  **  Paradise  Lost,"  and  scores  of  other  works 
of  prominence  in  general  and  in  Christian  literature  have  been 
rendered  into  Hebrew,  even  such  works  as  Sue's  "Secrets  of 
Paris,"  and  some  of  Ebers'  novels.  In  fact,  the  use  of  this 
tongue  as  the  only  means  of  reaching  the  Eastern  Jew  is  so 
well  recognized,  that  recently  a  regular  movement  has  been 
inaugurated,  by  means  of  Hebrew  literature,  to  open  his  mind 
to  Western  and  modern  thought.^ 

But  for  the  gospel  cause  these  Eastern  Jews  still  present 
the  most  encouraging  field.  For  them,  at  any  rate,  religion 
is  yet  a  positive  factor  and  force;  it  is  the  main  constituent 
element  in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  make-up.  They  still 
fear  Jehovah,  and  hope  longingly  for  the  redemption  of  his 
promises  and  for  the  establishment  of  the  Messianic  kingdom. 
If  it  can  be  shown  them  that  these  promises  have  already 
been  redeemed,  and  that  the  Messiah  has  come,  they  are  won 
for  the  gospel  truth.  That  this  truth  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon 
at  least  some  sections  of  this  benighted  people  is  apparent 
from  the  Christward  movements  which  have  arisen  spontane- 
ously in  their  midst,  and  which  are  all  based  upon  the  central 
truth  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  really  the  Messiah  promised 
to  their  fathers,  and  that  the  rejection  of  him  by  the  Jews  is 
*  Cf.  article  in  Andover  Review,  Vol.  x.  p.  587  seq. 
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the  capital  mistake  of  their  history.  In  the  whole  world  of 
modern  religious  activity  there  is  probably  none  that  in  unique- 
ness and  interest  surpasses  these  agitations  among  the  East- 
ern Israelites.  They  are  the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  in 
this  the  greatest  missionary  century  since  the  apostolic  era.^ 
The  oldest  among  these  is  that  which  is  headed  by  the 
pious  lawyer,  Joseph  Rabinowitz,  of  KishnefT,  in  Bessarabia, 
Southern  Russia,  whose  participation  in  the  World's  Con- 
gress of  Religions  at  Chicago  drew  special  attention  to  this 
work.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1884  that  the  enthusiastic 
friend  of  Abraham's  children,  the  lamented  Professor  De- 
litzsch,  surprised  the  religious  world  with  the  publication  of  a 
small  pamphlet  in  Hebrew  and  German,  entitled  **Docu- 
mente  der  national-judischen  Christlichen  Bewegung  in  Sud- 
russland."  It  brought  the  first  intelligence  of  a  band  of 
Israelites  who  had  accepted  the  New  Testament  revelation 
as  the  completion  and  fulfilment  of  the  Old,  and  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Messiah  promised  and  predicted  by  the  seers  of 
old.     The  movement  aimed,  and  aims,  at  the  organization  of 

^  The  reports  published  by  Faltin,  who  has  been  Jewish  missionary  in 
Kishneff  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  by  other  workers  among  the  Eastern 
Jews,  concerning  the  depth  of  religious  sentiment  and  feeling  there  prevailing, 
belong  to  the  most  interesting  pages  in  modern  mission  annals.  Pastor  Faber, 
for  instance,  in  Saat  auf  HofFnung,  1887,  p.  175  seq.^  speaks  as  follows  : — 

**  To  the  present  day  yet,  the  Jews  of  the  Ejist  make  their  penance  for 
sins  a  work  of  terrible  suffering,  and  no  easier  than  that  demanded  by  the 
Law.  With  much  lamentation  and  many  tears,  self-inliicted  torture  and  prayers 
for  pardon,  they  seek  peace  for  their  sins.  No  people  under  the  sun  weep  so 
much  over  their  sins  as  the  Jews  do.  On  the  last  great  day  of  Atonement  I 
visited  several  of  the  synagogues  of  Kishneflf.  All  were  crowded  to  the  doors; 
thousands  stood  there  in  their  burial  garments,  weeping  and  lamenting  ;  and 
I  still  hear  resounding  in  my  ears  their  Selach-na  (forgive  me,  O  forgive) ! 
The  avidity  with  which  the  Hebrew  New  Testaments  are  taken  and  read  is  a 
significant  sign.  Reports  of  colporteurs  in  this  regard  sometimes  sound  al- 
most like  romances.  The  indications  abound  that  deep  below  the  stolid  sur- 
face of  time-fixed  and  stereotyped  formalism,  the  Jewish  mind  of  the  East  is 
beginning  to  awaken  to  the  needs  of  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  type  of  re- 
ligion, and  is  beginning  to  find  what  it  seeks  in  the  evangelical  truth  of  the 
new  covenant." 
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a  national  Jewish  church,  in  which,  with  a  full  acceptance  of 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  the  Jews  can  nevertheless  retain 
their  national  peculiarities,  such  as  circumcision,  the  observ- 
ance of  the  seventh  day,  and  the  like.  The  new  Jewish 
Christians  aim  to  be  both  Jews  and  Christians,  the  former  in 
national  traits,  the  latter  in  religious  convictions.  They  do 
therefore  not  propose  to  unite  themselves  with  any  of  the 
existing  church  bodies,  but  to  organize  a  Christian  church 
among  the  Israelites.  Rabinowitz  himself  was  baptized  in 
Berlin  by  Professor  Mead,of  Andover,  Mass.,  and  is  on  all  fun- 
damental points  a  pronounced  evangelical  Christian,  marked 
by  a  strong  piety.  These  convictions  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity he  attained  solely  by  the  study  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, while  in  no  way  or  manner  influenced  by  the  activity  of 
Christian  gospel  workers.  The  conviction  flashed  upon  him 
as  he  sat  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  overlooking  Jerusalem,  with 
the  New  Testament,  which  he  had  taken  with  him  as  a  guide- 
book to  the  Holy  Land,  open  before  him.^  To  characterize 
the  movement,  it  will  suffice  to  quote  from  the  theses  which 
Rabinowitz  issued  when  he  first  began  to  proclaim  the  gos- 
pel.    Among  them  are  the  following: — 

Thesis  8:  "In  order  to  attain  such  a  regeneration  [of 
Israel],  we  need  a  helper,  a  physician,  whose  person  and  med- 
icines have  been  found  reliable.'* 

Thesis  9:  **In  order  to  find  such  a  person,  we  must 
look  among  the  descendants  of  Jacob  for  a  man  who  loves 
Israel,  and  who  has  given  his  life  for  the  sanctification  of 
God's  holy  name,  and  for  the  sanctification  of  God's  holy 
law  and  the  prophets;  a  man  who  is  known  to  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  earth,  on  account  of  the  purity  of  his  soul,  and 
his  love  for  his  people;  a  man  who  lived  at  a  time  when  Israel 
had  already  taken  upon  itself  the  traditional  law,  and  had 

1  This  he  has  frequently,  in  his  sermons  and  elsewhere,  stated.  Cf.  now 
also  Missionary  Review  of  the  World,  January,  1894,  where  are  also  found 
pictures  of  the  Jewish  reformer,  and  of  his  church  in  Kishneff. 

VOL.  LI.  NO.  203.  9 
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already  been  scattered  among  the  different  nations  of  the 
earth;  a  man,  who,  on  the  one  hand,  understood  the  proud 
hearts  of  his  Jewish  brethren,  their  pride  at  being  the  de- 
scendants of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  who  were  blessed  of 
the  eternal  God,  and  who  understood  their  pride  at  having 
received  from  Mt.  Sinai  the  law,  but,  who,  on  the  other  hand 
also,  could  see  through  their  great  stubbornness  and  their  pro- 
pensity, in  days  of  prosperity,  to  throw  aside  the  living  God, 
and  choose  for  themselves  false  gods,  namely,  the  love  of 
money,  and  the  control  of  their  brethren  through  science  and 
mammon/' 

Thesis  lo:  "The  man  who  unites  in  himself  all  these 
characteristics  we  have,  after  a  thorough  examination  of  all 
the  books  of  history  of  our  people,  the  children  of  Israel, 
found  in  the  one  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  was  slain  at  Jerusa- 
lem before  the  destruction  of  the  last  temple." 

"Jesus,  i)ur  brother,"  became  the  watchword  and  war 
cry  of  the  new  congregation,  which  in  its  "Articles  of  Faith 
of  the  National  Jewish -Christian  Jewish  Congregation  of  the 
New  Testament*'  and  elsewhere  has  clearly  shown  that  it 
accepts  the  fundamentals  of  Christian  doctrine.  Thesis  9  of 
this  latter  document  closes  with  these  words: — 

"He  [i.  e.,  Christ]  it  is  who  rules  over  the  house  of 
Jacob  eternally,  and  his  kingdom  has  no  end.  He  has  suffered, 
and  has  been  crucified,  and  has  been  buried  for  our  salva- 
tion; he  has  risen  again  from  the  dead,  and  lives,  and,  behold, 
he  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  our  Father  in  heaven." 

The  literature  of  this  movement  is  quite  large,  and  is 
published  mostly  in  German.^ 

Two  other  movements  of  the  same  kind  have  been  started 
elsewhere  in  Oriental  Judaisf  circles,  both  of  them  indepen- 
dently of  each  other  and  also  independently  of  the  Kishneff 

^  It  is  issued  mostly  by  the  Institutum  Judaicum,  of  Leipzig.  A  sermon 
by  Rabinowitz,  translated  by  the  present  writer,  appeared  in  the  Treasury  of 
Religious  Thought,  New  York,  February,  1894. 
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movement.  One  was  reported  from  Tomsk,  Siberia,  inaug- 
urated by  a  Jewish  exile  merchant,  Jacob  Zebi  Scheinmann, 
of  which  Delitzsch  gave  an  account  in  his  journal  Saat  auf 
Hoffnung^  April,  1887.  Unfortunately  this  reformer  has  not 
remained  true  to  his  mission.  At  any  rate  German  religious 
papers  recently  were  compelled  to  warn  their  readers  against 
Scheinmann,  who  was  collecting  monies  without  authority, 
on  the  basis  of  his  reputation  gained  by  Delitzsch*s  report. 

A  third  movement  of  this  kind  is  that  of  the  venerable 
Rabbi  Lichtenstein,in  Tapio-Szele,  Hungary.  While  at  first 
his  publications  did  not  show  that  decided  adherence  to  Chris- 
tianity so  marked  in  the  words  and  works  of  Rabinowitz, 
Lichtenstein  has  in  recent  months  come  out  boldly  for  Christ 
and  his  cause.  He  has,  however,  not  yet  consented  to  be 
baptized.  His  latest  utterances  on  Christianity  are  found  in 
Saat  auf  Hoffnung,  1893,  pp.  229-233.  The  subject  is 
"Christ's  Atoning  Blood.** 

What  the  outcome  of  these  movements  will  be,  only  a 
prophet  and  a  prophet's  son  can  foretell.  Statistical  reports 
are  either  not  to  be  had  or  are  not  altogether  reliable.  Their 
chief  interest  for  the  present  lies  in  their  character,  in  the 
quality  rather  than  the  quantity  of  the  agitation.  It  really 
seems  that  they  indicate  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  of  the  Sun 
of  righteousness  on  Oriental  Judaism  also. 

Mission  enterprise  in  this  department  feels  correspond- 
ingly encouraged.  According  to  the  latest  and  best  reports, 
those  furnished  by  Dalman,^  there  are  5  5  societies  engaged  in 
the  mission  work  among  the  Jews,  having  in  their  employ  399 
missionaries,  at  127  stations,  and  an  income  of  1,935,325 
marks  during  the  year  1891.  England  leads  all  the  rest  in 
this  work,  although  many  men  in  the  employ  of  the  English 

1  Cf.  Nathanael,  1892,  p.  80  seq.  The  literature  on  the  Jewish  question 
in  all  its  phases  is  given  by  the  same  excellent  authority  in  the  same  journal 
and  year,  pp.  104-123.  A  special  article  on  Christian  journals  for  Jewish 
work,  also  by  Dalman,  is  found  in  Nathanael,  1893,  PP*  143-156* 
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societies  are  Germans.  The  British  Isles  have  i6  such  soci- 
eties, engaging  334  men,  at  84  stations,  with  an  income  of 
1,602,100  marks.  The  other  societies  are  found  in  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  Netherlands,  France,  Scandinavia,  Russia, 
America,  Palestine,  and  Australia.  The  greatest  interest  in 
the  theory  and  problems  of  Jewish  mission  work  is  shown  in 
Germany,  especially  in  Leipzig,  where  the  seminary  for  Jew- 
ish mission  workers  is  found,  established  by  Delitzsch,  and 
revived  by  his  able  young  assistant,  Pastor  Faber,^  formerly  a 
Jewish  missionary  in  Southeastern  Russia.  Professor  Strack's 
work  in  Berlin  among  the  students  has  also  had  excellent 
fruit.  At  no  fewer  than  nine  German  and  Scandinavian  Uni- 
versities, there  are  Instituta  Jiidaica^  organizations  among 
the  students  established  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  an  inter- 
est in  this  work  and  of  studying  post-biblical  Jewish  literature. 
Both  at  Leipzig  and  Berlin  these  Instituta^  which  are  a  re- 
vival of  a  movement  of  this  kind  established  a  century  ago  at 
Halle  during  the  pietistic  era  by  Callenberg,  have  publication 
interests,  and  have  issued  quite  a  lot  of  good  literature  in  this 
line,  both  for  the  theoretical  and  practical  study  of  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  problem.     And  of  these  there  are  many. 

Whether  the  apostolic  promise  7ra9  '\<rpai]K  aoDdiiaerai 
(Rom.  xi.  26)  refers  to  Israel  according  to  the  flesh,  continues 
to  be  a  matter  of  dispute  among  exegetes,  but  certain  it  is 
that  the  gospel  in  Jesus  Christ  is  a  power  unto  salvation  also 
among  the  Israelites.  There  never  has  been  a  period  since 
the  apostolic  era  when  in  a  large  section  of  Judaism  the  ful- 
ness of  time  seems  so  clearly  to  have  come  for  the  Jews  as  it 
has  done  at  the  present  time.  Here  too  the  grain  now  seems 
to  be  ripe  for  the  harvest.^ 

1  The  course  of  study  in  this  Seminary  is  found  in  Nathanael,  l89i,p.  125. 

*  The  richest  storehouses  for  the  discussions,  statistics,  etc.,  of  the  Jewish 
question  in  all  its  ramifications  and  phases  are  the  two  great  journals,  Sao/ 
auf  Hoffnungt  now  in  its  thirty-first  volume,  and  Nathanael,  now  in  its  tenth 
volume. 
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ARTICLE    VIII. 

RECOLLECTIONS   OF   NOAH    PORTER. 

BY   PROFESSOR  JACOB   COOPER,    D.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,    RUTGERS   COLLEGE. 

The  most  marked  trait  of  Noah  Porter  was  unconscious- 
ness of  self  when  dealing  with  persons,  and  perfect  self-con- 
sciousness in  his  treatment  of  a  subject.  His  freedom  from 
selfishness  enabled  him  to  give  himself  wholly  to  the  interests 
of  those  who  sought  his  presence;  while  by  voluntary  con- 
centration of  thought  on  whatever  was  in  hand  he  could  wield 
all  his  intellectual  force  for  its  elucidation.  The  one  charac- 
teristic gave  him  control  over  men  by  his  sympathy  with  their 
interests;  the  other,  over  a  subject  by  his  grasp  of  its  funda- 
mental principles. 

"The  Perfect  Christian  Gentleman'*  is  the  sobriquet 
which  unconsciously  arises  at  the  mention  of  his  name.  The 
well-rounded  life  consists  in  positive  work  for  good,  and  neg- 
ative energy  toward  evil.  To  mingle  extensively  with  the 
world  and  yet  give  no  offence  in  anything,  requires  a  more 
happy  union  of  qualities  than  that  force  of  character  which 
pursues  unrelentingly  a  noble  idea,  but  with  an  impetuosity 
which  rudely  thrusts  aside  all  who  stand  in  the  way.  Luther 
fells  by  a  blow  the  enemy  who  opposes:  Melanchthon. raises 
the  fallen,  and  through  kindness  reclaims  from  error  and 
makes  him  his  friend  forever.  If  the  Roman  Emperor,  when 
dying,  considered  the  fact  that  he  had  never  caused  a  tear 
greater  ground  of  rejoicing  than  all  his  splendid  achievements 
in  arms  or  statesmanship,  how  happy  must  the  spirit  of  Noah 
Porter  be  if  conscious  of  the  memories  he  has  left  with  all 
who  ever  felt  his  winsome  presence ! 
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It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  conclude  that  his  charac- 
ter was  not  strong  or  positive  because  he  gave  no  offence. 
There  are  two  sorts  of  forces  which  rule  the  world.  As  at- 
traction and  repulsion  act  on  matter,  even  so  moral  influences 
sway  character.  The  one  unites;  the  other  disintegrates. 
Harsh  measures  and  fierce  spirits  may  sometimes  be  neces- 
sary in  dealing  with  evil,  but  blessed  is  he  who  is  possessed 
of  such  a  temper  that  he  can  do  his  Master's  work,  and 
make  even  bad  men  feel  happy  while  their  mistakes  are  cor- 
rected. For  most  men  neutralize  much  of  their  good  work 
by  a  severity  which  cares  little  for  the  method  pursued,  or  the 
pain  given  to  others,  provided  their  own  purpose  be  effected. 
But  it  was  the  special  excellence  of  President  Porter,  that  his 
goodness  equalled  his  wisdom,  and  that  his  kindness  of  heart 
led  him  to  feel  that  a  great  part  of  any  desirable  result  con- 
l(ists  in  the  happiness  of  the  actors  while  engaged  in  achiev- 
itlg  it.  He  illustrated  this  pre-eminently  in  his  own  conduct. 
If  he  was  not  alwasrs  sunny  in  temper,  he  was  a  first-rate 
actor.  When  vexations  came  upon  him,  he  was  strong  enough 
to  bear  them  without  the  help  or  knowledge  of  others.  The 
Writer  has  never  seen  him  morose,  nor  known  any  one  that 
ever  saw  him  manifest  any  anger.  Yet  this  was  not  ^or  lack 
of  vigor,  spirit,  or  deep  sense  of  indignation  for  wrong.  It 
requires  indeed  less  force  of  character  to  get  angry  and  make 
a  fool  of  one's  self  than  to  do  almost  anything  else.  Ebulli- 
tions of  temper  are  the  heat  lightning  which  in  summer 
flashes  from  a  cloud,  but  brings  no  rain. 

He  was  many  sided;  worked  in  many  fields,  and  in  the 
full  light  of  publicity.  There  was  no  reason  to  conceal  his 
motives;  and  so  he  was  a  living  epistle,  known  and  read  of 
all  men.  In  brief  outline  we  may  note  his  chief  phases  of 
activity: — 

1 .  He  was  an  Instructor  of  Youth  and  a  Preacher  of 
the  Gospel; 

2.  Professor  and  President  of  a  University; 
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3.  The  Author  of  a  Philosophical  System; 

4.  An  Essayist  and  Litterateur. 

I.  The  idea,  conspicuous  through  all  the  ages  of  the 
Christian  church,  that  the  teacher  of  knowledge  should  be  a 
preacher  of  righteousness,  was  strongly  exemplified  in  his  ca- 
reer. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  union,  held  with  so  much 
tenacity  by  the  New  England  churches  while  they  were  lay- 
ing the  foundations  for  a  splendid  national  character,  will 
never  be  annulled  by  the  tendency  to  division  of  labor  which 
of  late  has  become  so  marked.  The  divorce  between  the 
callings  of  Preacher  and  Teacher  can  help  neither,  and  indi- 
cates supposed  incompatibility.  Noah  Porter  illustrated  the 
idea  of  combination  most  happily,  like  so  many  of  our  great- 
est educators.  After  a  novitiate  as  Tutor,  during  which  time 
he  studied  theology,  he  entered  the  Pastorate;  which  he  can- 
not be  said  to  have  ever  given  up.  For,  during  all  subsequent 
life,  he  preached  constantly;  and  everywhere  to  audiences  sym- 
pathetic with  his  earnest  but  calm  presentation  of  the  truth. 
He  preached  what  he  himself  experienced,  and  gained  admis- 
sion to  the  heart  and  conscience  by  presenting  the  gospel  as 
something  adapted  to  mould  the  whole  man  anew.  The 
truths  of  external  nature,  the  laws  of  the  mind,  and  the  sen- 
sibilities of  the  soul,  were  shown  to  be  parts  of  a  scheme  in 
which  the  Divine  by  condescension  enters  the  sphere  of  human 
consciousness.  God  comes  down  to  us,  that  we  may  be  raised 
through  right  thinking  and  right  living  to  unite  with  him; 
and  thus  heaven  and  earth  be  brought  together  as  component 
parts  of  one  life  eternal.  This  life  was  so  completely  felt  and 
thought  by  the  preacher,  that  he  spoke  of  its  doctrines  as 
realities  with  which  he  was  familiar,  as  truths  which  must  find 
access  to  all  receptive  hearts.  He  believed  these  so  implicitly 
that  he  expected  them  to  be  appropriated  by  all  fair-minded 
hearers.  "  He  believed,  and  therefore  he  spoke."  The  sanc- 
tity and  candor  of  the  preacher  were  a  voucher  for  the  reali- 
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ties  of  his  message;  while  the  sweetness  of  his  temper  showed 
the  effect  of  their  transforming  power. 

2.  It  is|difficult,  even  in  thought,  to  separate  the  preacher 
from  the  teacher,  because  they  both  have  identically  the  same 
purpose,  that  is,  to  make  men  capable  of  doing  more  good 
work  through  the  increase  of  knowledge.  These  offices  were 
so  blended  in  our  instructor  that  he  seemed  like  a  radiating 
body,  giving  out  both  light  and  life.  But  if  we  analyze  his 
work  according  to  the  ordinary  conceptions,  it  will  be  proper 
also  to  say  that  Noah  Porter  was  a  Professor  of  Philosophy; 
and  that  he  spent  his  life  in  teaching  young  men  to  think  cor- 
rectly, that  they  might  act  rightly.  While  he  is  still  the 
preacher,  yet  in  the  class-room  his  attitude  must  be  different 
from  that  required  by  the  pulpit.  It  is  there  to  convince  men 
of  the  truth,  and  thereby  make  them  better,  but  exclusively 
through  the  reason.  The  affections  are  indeed  warmed  by 
the  truth  as  a  resultant,  but  the  direct  incidence  of  the  light 
is  to  awaken  intellectual  energy.  He  taught  ex  cathedra^  as 
all  successful  instructors  do,  by  his  presence,  the  sympathy  of 
his  look,  the  tone  of  his  voice,  as  well  as  by  the  meaning  of 
the  words  he  uttered.  The  whole  man  was  at  work  on  us, 
and  the  force  of  his  character,  moral  and  intellectual,  was  the 
hiding  of  his  power.  His  pupils  at  the  time  might  not  be 
startled  at  the  novelty  df  his  ideas,  or  the  elegance  of  his  dic- 
tion. Most  likely  they  were  not  thinking  about  him  or  his 
manner  at  all.  He  certainly  never  appeared  to  think  of  him- 
self. The  message  he  had  to  deliver  absorbed  his  thoughts. 
There  was  energy  exerted  by  him  on  his  pupils,  just  as  attrac- 
tion by  the  sun  upon  the  earth.  The  flower  opens  its  petals 
to  the  rays.  The  youthful  nature  expanded  under  the  mas- 
ter's  touch,  which,  though  powerful,  was  so  gentle  that  k  was 
discovered  only  by  the  eflTect  it  silently  wrought.  Like  the 
dew  and  rain  which  fall  everywhere  to  refresh  all  things  alike, 
but  glide  off  from  natures  with  no  capacity  for  their  appro- 
priation ;  so  his  teaching  fell  upon  his  hearers  and  tested  their 
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capacity  for  growth.  As  far  as  intention  could  make  it,  his 
instruction  was  impersonal.  The  truth  spoke  for  itself,  and 
was  sufficient  of  itself.  With  some  instructors  there  is  always 
such  a  consciousness  of  self  apparent,  that  the  man  himself 
is  exhibited,  not  the  subject.  But  he  was  an  apostle  with  a 
message,  and  this  so  completely  filled  his  soul  that  there  was 
no  thought  for  anything  but  its  deliverance.  He  desired  the 
welfare  of  his  pupils  to  such  degree,  and  was  so  fully  assured 
that  his  message  would  effect  this  result,  that  he  seemed  never 
to  waste  a  thought  as  to  whether  he  was  popular  or  not.  To 
have  courted  popularity  was  impossible  for  such  a  nature  as 
his;  yet  he  received,  without  asking,  what  the  self-seeking 
can  never  secure.  Doubtless  he  desired  to  be  loved,  since 
such  a  great  nature  as  his  must  receive  as  well  as  give  forth 
much  of  that  feeling  which  expresses  the  essential  attribute 
of  God.  But  this  came  to  him  by  the  equalization  of  forces. 
His  pupils  were  so  happy  in  his  presence,  so  carried  away  by 
the  truths  he  gave  them  to  digest,  that  they  were  conscious 
neither  of  him  as  the  instructor,  nor  of  themselves  as  learn- 
ers. But  when  time  for  reflection  intervened,  they  realized 
that  a  prophet  had  been  among  them. 

There  was  no  occasion  for  him  to  reprove  in  the  class-room. 
The  instructor  was  so  artless,  so  confiding,  so  full  of  sweetness 
and  light,  that  no  student,  however  boyish  and  surcharged 
with  mischief,  could  think  of  giving  any  annoyance.  For  all  in- 
stinctively felt  that  he  lived  for  their  welfare;  that  no  thought 
of  himself  was  entertained;  and,  therefore,  no  roguish  freak 
could  be  looked  upon  as  a  personal  indignity.  There  was  no 
constraint  between  teacher  and  pupil.  The  professional  chair 
was  not  held  as  a  vantage-ground,  save  to  do  good  to  the 
learner.  Hence  there  was  the  most  perfect  freedom  in  the 
class-room,  in  the  home  of  the  teacher,  which  was  open  as  the 
day  to  all  who  wished  to  enter,  and  in  all  public  intercourse. 
He  was  the  minister  for  the  service  of  every  one:  both  friend 
and  instructor  so  blended  that  the  two  relations  could  not  be 
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distinguished.  It  was  the  writer's  privilege  to  sit  with  him, 
listening  to  lectures  on  logic  and  philosophy,  at  Berlin  in 
1853-54.  He  mingled  among  the  brilliant  throng  of  profes- 
sors and  students,  adapting  himself  alike  to  every  2^e  and 
stage  of  culture.  He  was  both  admired  and  loved  in  that  as- 
semblage, which  composed  the  most  intellectual  as  well  as 
elegant  coterie  of  literati  at  that  time  in  the  world.  His  kind- 
ness to  young  men  in  the  University,  and  their  fondness  for 
him,  was  as  marked  as  when  he  lectured  to  his  own  students 
at  Yale;  while  his  fame  as  a  thinker  insured  for  him  the  most 
deferential  treatment  from  those  professors  at  Berlin  whom 
he  honored  by  sitting  at  their  feet  as  a  learner.  It  is  hard  to 
say,  in  referring  to  him  as  a  professor,  which  feeling  predom- 
inated— ^whether  love  for  the  friend,  respect  for  the  noble  sim- 
plicity of  his  character,  or  admiration  for  his  ability  and  cul- 
ture; for  these  were  united  in  such  a  happy  combination, 
that  his  pupils  must  ever  feel  a  new  inspiration  for  all  that  is 
true  and  good  when  they  think  of  him  as  their  teacher. 

His  government  of  young  men,  whether  as  professor  in 
his  own  lecture  room  or  president  of  the  whole  university, 
was  by  the  law  of  kindness.  His  nature  was  wholly  averse 
to  harsh  methods,  and  he  employed  no  punishment  as  disci- 
pline while  professor.  His  manner  was  so  genial,  his  desire 
for  the  well-being  of  his  pupils  so  hearty,  his  mastery  of  the 
subjects  taught  so  thorough,  that  there  really  was  no  call  for 
animadversion,  save  in  rare  instances.  Even  in  these  cases  he 
thought  it  better  not  to  notice  offences  than  to  interrupt  the 
progress  of  his  work  with  those  who  wished  to  learn;  for  the 
turmoil  occasioned  in  the  current  of  university  life  is  poorly 
compensated  by  the  punishment  of  an  offender.  The  great 
body  of  students  desire  to  do  their  duty;  they  know  the  au- 
thors of  all  mischief  done,  and  if  they  cannot  correct  the  evils 
by  the  esprit  de  corps  of  a  healthy  college  sentiment,  the  in- 
fliction of  punishment  will  surely  not  be  successful. 

It  is  true,  that  among  a  large  body  of  strong  characters 
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such  as  college  students  are,  and  at  a  period  when  their  pas- 
sions are  hot  and  the  sense  of  mischief  at  its  highest,  offences 
must  come,  and  therefore  the  power  of  an  instructor  must  be 
felt  occasionally,  to  be  duly  respected  by  the  unruly.  While 
president,  Mr.  Porter  did  not  shrink  from  the  infliction  of 
punishment  when  his  colleagues  deemed  it  necessary.  There 
will  always  be  some  professor  in  any  faculty  who  is  not  able 
to  stand  alone,  and  for  the  protection  of  such  the  students 
must  be  taught  that  there  is  reserve  power  somewhere  which 
can  be  applied.  For  his  own  protection,  President  Porter 
had  never  found  it  necessary  to  punish.  In  fact  his  aims  and 
methods  rendered  punitive  discipline  well-nigh  useless.  This 
temper  he  always  retained,  and  though  for  the  sake  of  others 
he  did  not  refuse  to  punish,  yet  the  discipline  of  the  whole 
university  was  strongly  marked  by  his  well-known  inclina- 
tion. The  prosperity  of  Yale  under  his  kindly  rigime  is  well 
known.  In  pecuniary  growth,  increase  in  the  number  of  fac- 
ulty and  students,  the  erection  of  elegant  building^s, — ^in  a 
word,  in  the  wide  expansion  of  every  material  as  well  as  in- 
tellectual resource, — his  administration  was  worthy  to  come 
between  the  magnificent  presidency  of  Woolsey,  and  the  uni- 
versity era  so  happily  ushered  in  by  him  whom  we  all  delight 
to  honor. 

3.  To  be  the  founder  of  a  school  or  system  of  philosophy 
is  the  privilege  of  but  few  in  the  history  of  the  world;  but  to 
do  this  signifies  rather  the  enunciation  of  something  startling 
than  the  exposition  of  the  accredited  and  consequently  nor- 
mal facts  in  the  phenomena  of  mind.  It  is  hard  to  be  orig- 
inal in  the  discovery  of  principles  since  Plato  showed  what  is 
in  the  intellectual  man.  It  is  like  winnowing  chaff  to  be  a 
critic  of  what  other  men  have  thought  since  Aristotle  tried 
the  chief  thinkers  of  Greece  in  his  merciless  alembic;  for  he 
possessed  a  knowledge  which  was  encyclopaedic,  and  an  in- 
sight which  could  discern  the  truth  and  eliminate  the  error 
through  all  the  mazes  of  sophistry.     If  one  subtract  from 
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even  such  writers  as  Descartes,  Spinoza,  Kant,  and  Hegel, 
the  thoughts  which  can  be  found  in  Plato,  the  residuum  of 
their  systems,  if  not  a  caput  mortuum^  still  would  not  have 
enough  of  life  left  to  stand  alone.  Nor  is  this  strange.  For 
the  phenomena  of  mind  as  they  have  been  observed  by  in- 
trospection  are  as  accessible  in  the  clear  sky  of  the  Acad- 
emy  as  in  the  mists  of  Holland  and  Prussia.  The  mind  in 
dealing  with  itself  has  both  the  material  on  which  to  act,  and 
the  most  perfect  instrument  for  observation,  always  at  hand. 
So,  in  philosophy  proper,  new  schools  are,  in  accuracy  of 
speech,  only  modifications  of  ideas  well  known  to  the  Greek 
sages;  and  most  commonly  a  one-sided  view  of  mental  phe- 
nomena, which  claims  originality  by  giving  undue  prominence 
to  a  part  of  man's  spiritual  nature.  In  the  sciences  of  ma- 
terial nature,  or  kinetic  energy,  the  case  is  entirely  different. 
Here  experiment  constantly  opens  new  fields,  since  nature 
may  be  both  cajoled  and  tortured  into  revealing  her  secrets; 
and  each  new  discovery  opens  fresh  lines  of  investigation. 
With  the  phenomena  of  mind  it  is  not  so.     Here: 

**Sunt  ccrti  denique  fines 
Quos  ultra  nequit  pcrgere  homo.** 

Corroborating  testimony  to  prove  this  statement  maybe  found 
in  the  history  of  Formal  Logic  and  Pure  Geometry.  While 
their  applications  may  be  unlimited,  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples will  remain,  if  we  are  to  judge  the  future  by  the  past, 
very  much  as  Aristotle  and  Euclid  formulated  them. 

Though  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  Metaphysics  the  most 
comprehensive  and  accurate  that  has  been  produced  in  this 
century,  and  for  purposes  of  general  study  the  most  satisfac- 
tory that  has  ever  been  written,  it  would  not  be  just  to  call 
President  Porter  the  founder  of  a  school  of  philosophy.  He 
did  not  claim  originality  for  his  leading  principles.  He  did 
not  attempt  to  startle  the  world  by  paradox.  He  cast  no  dis- 
credit on  his  predecessors.  He  made  himself  thoroughly  mas- 
ter of  everything  of  value  in  the  speculations  of  the  leading 
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thinkers  from  Socrates  to  SchelHng.  Their  doctrines  he  did 
not  merely  take  and  rearrange  in  an  arbitrary  scheme;  but  he 
made  them  his  own  by  assimilation.  And  from  this  store- 
house of  materials  he  elaborated  a  System  of  Philosophy 
which  was  as  truly  original  as  any  one  can  be  that,  while 
holding  to  independent  investigation  as  its  raison  d'Hre,  must 
be  critical,  else  fail  in  its  leading  purpose  as  a  guide  to  the 
study  of  philosophy.  But  he  did  not  borrow  from  others,  and 
then  by  clothing  their  thoughts  in  a  new  dress  challenge  them 
for  his  own  discoveries.  His  object  was  to  enumerate  and  de- 
scribe the  facts  of  mental  consciousness  so  comprehensively 
and  fairly  that  no  tract  belonging  to  his  proper  sphere  might 
be  neglected.  And  here,  just  as  in  his  oral  instruction,  there 
is  not  the  least  trace  of  egotism.  He  is  as  impersonal  in  his 
treatment  of  his  subject  as  if  he  thought  all  men  could,  like 
himself,  forget  the  interpreter  in  giving  heed  to  the  oracle. 
His  object  was  to  state  in  the  simplest  and  clearest  language 
the  universal  principles  of  philosophy, — principles  which  must 
be  known,  in  order  to  answer  the  riddle  which  the  sphinx  pro- 
pounds as  she  stands  confronting  each  thinker  who  will  know 
his  destiny.  The  subject  was  clear  to  his  own  mind  by  long 
and  patient  elaboration.  He  had  proved  that  he  knew  it  by 
the  test  which  Aristotle^  gives  of  knowledge,  **the  ability  to 
communicate  it  through  teaching."  Gifted  with  rare  clear- 
ness of  diction,  he  aimed  to  write  a  book  that  could  be  un- 
derstood. The  reproach  to  metaphysics  is  that  it  is  a  subject 
which  none  understand,  and  which  grows  darker  by  illustra- 
tion. Doubtless  this  reproach  is  often  deserved  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  subject  is  handled.  Some  deceive  them- 
selves in  thinking  they  know  what  they  do  not.  Others,  per- 
haps, do  know,  but  have  no  faculty  of  enunciation.  Still  others, 
unconscious,  we  may  charitably  hope,  of  their  poverty  of 
knowledge,  desire  to  be  esteemed  wise,  and  therefore  proceed 
on  the  theory:  Omne  ignotum  pro  mirifico  est;  and  so,  like 
1  Metaph.  i.  i,  §  9.    ^«w  t6  a-ntietov  rod  ttdSrot  rb  di^m^-^ac  dtSdcKtiP  icrl. 
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the  cuttlefisli,  leave  behind  them  only  troubled  waters — of 
thought.  But  if  philosophy  is  a  science  at  all,  it  can  be  known. 
And  if  it  can  be  comprehended,  it  can  be  taught.  So,  also, 
if  this  is  not  the  case,  this  fact  can  be  known.  President  Por- 
ter, like  Plato,  Descartes,  Pascal,  Bishop,  Butler,  and  Kant, 
can  always  be  understood.  One  who  really  knows  himself 
and  his  subject  can  make  others  of  fair  intelligence  see  what 
he  does.  In  this  indispensable  requisite  to  philosophy,  the 
treatise  on  the  Human  Mind  by  President  Porter  is  an  epoch- 
making  book.  It  is  more  complete  in  its  scope,  more  clear  in 
its  enunciation,  more  fair  in  its  critical  estimate  of  what  others 
have  done,  than  any  other  system  ever  published.  Many 
thinkers  have  been  more  thorough  in  their  treatment  of  special 
topics  in  philosophy,  and  laid  juster  claims,  perhaps,  to  orig- 
inality. But  no  one  else  has  at  the  same  time  surveyed  the 
whole  ground  so  carefully,  and  given  such  a  complete  coup 
(Tosil  of  the  plotting.  His  clew  to  the  labyrinth,  if  firmly 
grasped,  can  be  relied  on  to  lead  to  the  light  of  truth.  No 
book  can  be  found  more  unpretentious,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  suggestive  on  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  It 
is  doubtless  the  author's  most  enduring  monument,  save  the 
influence  which  he  exerted  by  personal  intercourse.  This, 
though  unseen,  has  been  felt;  and  will  be  perpetuated  through 
all  time  by  receptive  souls  who  will  continue  to  work  in  the 
same  paths  that  the  master  led  them. 

4.  Anynotice  of  Noah  Porter  would  be  incomplete  which 
did  not  include  his  work  as  a  Litterateur  and  Essayist.  The 
amount  and  versatility  of  his  literary  activity,  exclusive  of  the 
books  he  wrote,  was  prodigious.  He  was  constantly  engaged, 
during  his  whole  mature  life,  either  as  a  preacher  or  teacher, 
and  much  of  the  time  both,  and  for  fifteen  years  as  an  exec- 
utive in  the  harassing  demands  of  a  large  university;  still  he 
somehow  found  time  to  write  for  the  press  continually.  The 
number  of  articles  in  the  daily  papers,  in  the  monthlies  and 
quarterlies,  in  separate  pamphlets,  was  marvellous.    He  wrote 
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with  great  ease  and  rapidity.  The  style  of  his  pen  was  al- 
ways like  that  of  his  speech,  simple  and  clear;  and  the  first 
draught  required  little  revision.  Its  pervading  tone  sparkling, 
crisp,  and  permeated  with  the  genial  good  nature  of  the  man. 
The  power  to  discern  the  salient  points  of  a  subject,  to  seize 
that  which  is  fleeting  -and  fix  it  for  observation  before  it  dis- 
appears and  is  lost,  to  hit  the  point  at  which  the  public 
thought  on  any  subject  is  aiming,  is  the  province  of  the  essay- 
ist. In  this  faculty  of  mind,  President  Porter  showed  con- 
summate ability.  There  was  a  combination  of  earnestness 
with  humor  which  enabled  him  to  treat  the  driest  and  most 
hackneyed  subject  with  such  a  degree  of  freshness  as  to  com- 
pel attention.  His  humor  was  of  that  easy  sort  which  came 
from  its  source  without  noise,  and  touched  the  reader  before 
he  suspected  what  was  coming.  It  was  like  that  of  Addison, 
when  he  described  his  vision  of  society  ladies  rendering  their 
account  to  Rhadamanthus;  or  Irving,  comparing  the  pestilent 
shrew  when  in  her  company  manners,  to  the  brook  which  had 
left  its  brawling  in  the  rocky  ravine,  and  become  demure  and 
placid  in  the  level  meadow.  We  wonder,  as  we  shake  with 
convulsive  laughter,  how  the  writer  could  look  so  serious,  so 
dignified,  while  his  pen  was  tracing  the  pungent  salh'es.  His 
marked  aversion  was  pretentious  knowledge;  the  being  wise 
above  that  which  is  written  in  religion;  covert  infidelity  mas- 
querading under  the  guise  of  free  inquiry;  the  doctrinaires  in 
education,  whose  claim  to  be  heard  rests  on  the  assumption 
that,  as  their  theories  seem  to  work  beautifully  before  they 
are  tried,  they  must  prove  faultless  in  application.  Men  who 
hold  that  all  systems  under  which  the  world  has  worked  and 
prospered  hitherto,  must  be  rejected  because  they  were  not 
free  from  all  defects,  received  no  quarter  from  his  caustic  rid- 
icule. In  holding  up  such  sciolists  to  merited  derision,  he 
was  in  his  proper  element.  For  we  owe  a  large  debt  to  the 
carefully  elaborated  systems  of  education,  which  have  shown 
their  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  humanity  by  enabling  the 
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world  to  reach  its  present  stage  of  culture  so  that  it  is  fitted 
for  farther  progress.  His  abounding  good  nature,  his  love 
for  the  truth,  his  hatred  of  shams,  his  ill-concealed  contempt 
for  the  confidence  of  ignorance,  as  he  holds  up  his  victims  for 
our  mirth,  reminds  one  of  the  caricature  which  represented 
Mr.  Lincoln,  having  his  face  all  beaming  with  the  most  benev- 
olent smiles,  holding  up  a  diminutive  general  transfixed  by  a 
table  fork,  to  give  piquancy  to  **  the  little  story"  intended  for 
our  delectation.  The  victims  of  President  Porter's  satire  must 
have  felt  themselves  happy  in  giving  occasion  for  so  delicious 
basting,  much  in  the  same  way  that  the  eels  are  said  to  have 
felt  pleasure  because  they  were  skinned  by  good  Izaak  Walton. 

There  should  be  a  collection  made,  from  all  President 
Porter's  writings,  of  extracts,  longer  or  shorter,  which  form  uni- 
ties fulfilling  the  conception  of  essays,  such  as  those  of  Mon- 
taigne and  the  Spectator,  This  would  add  to  the  delight  and 
instruction  of  the  world,  as  well  as  to  the  assured  fame  of  the 
author. 

We  cannot  think  of  Noah  Porter  as  dead,  or  his  activi- 
ties impaired  by  his  removal  from  us.  He  is  still,  as  hereto- 
fore, engaged  about  his  Father's  business;  with  an  ever-in- 
creasing capacity  for  service,  and  a  boundless  field  for  its 
exercise.  We  love  him  more  than  language  can  express;  with 
an  affection  which  can  be  adequately  shown  only  by  imita- 
ting, as  we  have  strength  and  opportunity,  the  marked  feat- 
ures of  his  beautiful  life. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 
CRITICAL   NOTES. 

THE    TIME    OF    THE  DEATH  AND  RESURRECTION  OF  JESUS 

CHRIST. 

The  life  of  Jesus  Christ  00  earth  was  but  short,  yet  so  important  that  it 
lias  become  the  central  point  of  the  history  of  all  ages.  His  death  and  resur- 
rection were  the  most  important  events  in  his  history.  The  time  in  which 
they  occurred  was  very  short, — not  quite  one  week.  Yet  that  short  period  has 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  best  expositors  in  Christendom  for  centuries,  and 
they  have  entirely  failed  to  harmonize  the  history  as  related  by  the  four  Evan- 
gelists. Tholuck,  in  his  Commentary  on  John,  says:  *'The  larger  portion 
of  the  modern  critics  have  been  led  by  an  examination  of  this  subject  to  the 
ultimate  result,  that  there  must  be  a  mistake  on  one  or  the  other  side,  either 
on  the  part  of  John  or  on  that  of  the  first  three  Evangelists  "  (p.  303). 

This  is  a  very  serious  charge  against  the  inspiration  and  authority  of  the 
Evangelists.  If  they  made  mistakes  at  such  an  important  period  regarding  so 
short  a  time,  how  can  we  trust  their  larger  history  and  doctrinal  teaching? 
Are  the  critics,  expositors,  and  harmonists  infallible  ?  May  they  not  be  mis- 
taken ?  Have  they  fully  considered  all  the  facts  related  by  .the  Evangelists  ? 
Have  they  not  substituted  their  own  opinions,  or  those  of  the  ancients,  in- 
stead of  the  facts  stated  by  the  Evangelists  ?  I  believe,  that  when  all  the  facts 
are  duly  considered  and  properly  represented,  it  will  be  found  that  the  four 
Evangelists  are  in  perfect  accord.  I  have  searched  widely  and  diligently,  for 
many  years,  the  wopks  of  the  learned  on  this  matter,  but  have  not  succeeded 
in  finding  one  who  has  taken  into  account  all  the  facts,  and  properly  used 
them.     I  will  state  the  facts,  and  then  proceed  to  harmonize  them. 

1.  Thac  the  last  supper  which  Jesus  ate  with  his  disciples  was  not  the 
paschal  supper  proper.     He  did  not  eat  of  the  paschal  lamb. 

2.  That  he  was  crucified  on  a  preparation  day  before  a  Sabbath.  But 
that  Sabbath  was  a  ceremonial,  or  Passover,  Sabbath,  and  not  the  seventh-day 
Sabbath.     That  he  lay  in  the  grave  over  two  Sabbaths,  the  paschal  and  weekly. 

3.  That  he  predicted  he  would  be  in  the  grave  three  days  and  three 
nights,  which  must  mean,  by  fair  reckoning,  seventy-two  hours. 

4.  That  he  was  buried  before  sunset  on  the  same  evening  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, the  light  yet  remaining  in  the  firmament  belonging  to  the  Sabbath 
which  was  about  to  begin  as  they  finished  burying  him. 

5.  That  the  two  women  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other  Mary  came  to  the 
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grave  at  very  nearly  the  same  time  of  day  at  which  Jesus  was  buried,  before 
sunset  in  the  first  watch,  which  began  at  six  in  the  evening.  But  Jesus  had 
risen,  the  earthquake  had  passed,  and  the  guard  who  had  been  set  to  watcb 
the  grave  had  left  for  the  city,  before  the  women  arrived. 

6.  Cleopas,  on  his  way  to  Emmaus  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  spoke  of 
the  third  day  as  already  past. 

If  these  facts  can  be  substantiated,  then  will  appear  clearly  the  harmony 
of  the  four  Evangelists. 

I.  The  last  supper  which  Jesus  ate  with  his  disciples  was  not  properly 
and  fully  a  paschal  supper ;  there  was  no  lamb  on  the  table  at  that  supper. 

It  is  very  evident  that  Jesus  intended  to  eat  the  Passover  with  his  disci- 
ples, and  that  he  ordered  them  to  make  preparations  to  that  effect  (Matt. 
xxvi.  17-30;  Mark  xiv.  12-25). 

Some  are  very  positive  that  the  last  supper  eaten  by  Christ  and  his  apos- 
tles was  the  real  paschal  supper.  Jesus  and  his  disciples  met  in  the  upper 
room,  and  did  eat  a  supper.  But  I  see  no  sign  of  a  lamb,  the  chief  thing  in 
the  paschal  supper.  There  seems  to  have  been  only  bread  and  wine  at  their 
supper ;  no  allusion  whatever  to  any  kind  of  meat.  Why  ?  Because  it  was 
not  there.  I  think  we  are  not  to  take  Matt.  xxvi.  19,  **  and  they  made  ready 
the  Passover,"  in  the  fullest  sense ;  for  Deut.  xii.  26  and  xvi.  2  say  particu- 
larly that  the  paschal  lamb  was  to  be  sacrificed  '*  in  the  place  which  the  Lord 
shall  choose  to  place  his  name  there."  The  disciples  therefore  could  not  kill 
the  lamb :  all  they  could  do  was  to  get  ready  the  unleavened  bread  and  the 
fruit  of  the  vine  that  first  day  of  unleavened  bread.  Luke  xxii.  15  says  1 
*'  And  he  said  unto  them,  With  desire  have  I  desired  to  eat  this  Passover  with 
you  before  I  suffer."  Though  this  is  taken  by  some  as  a  proof  that  he  did 
actually  eat  it,  the  reverse  seems  to  me  the  fact.  If  he  did  eat  it,  what  could 
he  mean  by  saying  that  he  strongly  desired  what  he  was  then  enjoying?  We 
do  not  find  elsewhere  in  his  whole  history  that  he  depended  so  much  upon  a 
physical  enjoyment  or  religious  ceremony. 

But  if  the  paschal  supper  was  yet  future,  we  can  see  the  reason  of  the  ex- 
pression in  his  desire  to  benefit  others.  He  had  desired  to  live  over  the  time 
of  the  Passover  so  as  to  benefit  the  millions  then  present  at  Jerusalem  by  his 
miracles  and  preaching.  He  had  desired  that  the  high  priest  and  Jewish  lead- 
ers, as  well  as  Judas,  might  be  filled  with  love  to  God  while  commemorating 
his  wonderful  kindness  to  them  as  a  nation.  Instead  of  that,  he  found  them 
conspiring  to  kill  him  whom  God  had  sent  to  deliver  men  from  their  sins.  He 
was  disappointed,  for  they  had  worked  their  plans  so  skilfully  that  they  might 
kill  him  before  the  time  to  eat  the  Passover  with  his  disciples,  or  to  preach  to  and 
heal  the  multitudes  at  the  feast.  The  fact  that  Jesus  and  his  disciples  went  out 
at  night  after  their  supper  proves  that  it  was  not  the  paschal  supper,  for  no 
one  was  allowed  to  leave  his  house  till  morning  (Ex.  xii.  22).  Expositors  gen- 
erally allow  and  maintain  that  the  supper  of  which  John  speaks  in  chap.  xiii. 
1-30  is  the  same  as  that  described  in  Matt.  xxvi.  20-25  ;  Mark  xiv.  17-21  ; 
Luke  xxii.  14-18.     Robinson  in  his  Harmony  puts  them  together,   calling 
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both,  '*  evening  introducing  the  sixth  day  of  the  week.**  Neander  and  Elli- 
cott  describe  them  as  one.  I  think  they  are  right.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  prove  they  are  different. 

But  John  says  expressly,  that  the  supper  of  which  he  speaks  was  before, 
or  earlier  in  time  than,  the  Passover  (xiii.  I).  Consistent  with  this,  in  chap, 
xviii.  28  he  says,  that  at  the  trial  of  Jesus  the  Jews  had  not  eaten  the  Pass- 
over. Moreover,  he  informs  us  that  after  that  supper  Jesus  washed  the  feet  of 
his  disciples,  which  he  would  not  have  done  after  eating  the  paschal  lamb,  for 
that  supper  was  always  the  commencement  of  a  Sabbath  (Ex.  xii.  14-17  ;  Lev. 
xxiii.  5-8;  Num.  xxviii.  16).  Again  :  the  Passover  was  to  be  eaten  in  or  near 
the  sanctuary,  not  in  a  private  room  (Deut.  xvi.  5-7).  There  is  no  hint  any- 
where in  the  Evangelists  that  Jesus  did  eat  the  Passover  too  e&rly,  or  the  Jews 
too  late,  that  year,  which  would  most  likely  have  been  noticed  by  some  one, 
had  such  been  the  case,  as  many  argue.  But  since  the  supper  mentioned  by 
the  Evangelists  was  evidently  not  the  paschal  supper,  there  was  no  clashing. 
There  is  perfect  harmony  between  the  Evangelists  on  this  point.  John  says, 
the  disciples  thought  that  Jesus  commanded  Judas  to  buy  what  was  wanted 
for  the  feast,  yet  future,  when  he  said,  "  That  thou  doest  do  quickly." 

But  it  may  be  asked,  Why  did  not  the  first  three  Evangelists  distinguish 
the  last  supper  from  the  Passover,  as  John  does?  The  ceremonial  law  com- 
manded several  preparations  before  eating  the  lamb  ;  cleaning  the  house,  cast- 
ing out  all  leavened  bread,  preparing  unleavened  bread.  **  In  the  first  month, 
in  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month,  at  even,  ye  shall  eat  unleavened  bread,  un- 
til the  one  and  twentieth  day  of  the  month  at  even  '*  (Ex.  xii.  18).  Many  ex- 
positors maintain  that  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ  called  the  whole  week 
the  Passover,  whereas  the  eating  of  the  paschal  lamb  was  properly  the  Pass- 
over. The  three  Evangelists  therefore  may  not  have  deemed  it  necessary  to 
mark  the  distinction.  Thus  not  only  are  the  four  Evangelists  in  harmony, 
but  also  Christ  and  Moses,  whose  commands  he  did  not  violate. 

Christ,  our  Passover,  then,  was  slain  on  the  same  day  as  the  Jews  slew 
their  lamb  of  the  Passover.  He  was  slain  earlier  in  the  day,  thus  rendering 
the  death  of  paschal  lambs  forever  unnecessary.  The  Lord's  Supper  was  or- 
dained before  the  time  of  the  Passover,  not  as  an  addition  to  it,  as  is  generally 
supposed.'  The  Greek  Church  maintains  that  Christ  was  slain  on  the  same  day 
as  the  paschal  lamb.  In  this  they  seem  to  be  right.  It  is  evident  that  cast- 
ing out  the  leaven  and  preparing  the  unleavened  bread  must  have  been  done 
the  day  before  that  on  which  the  lamb  was  slain.  Therefore  they  began  to  eat 
unleavened  bread,  of  necessity,  with  the  beginning  of  that  day,  and  not  with 
the  beginning  of  the  day  on  which  the  paschal  lamb  was  eaten.  Otherwise 
there  was  no  time  for  them  to  sanctify  themselves  after  cleaning  the  house. 
Jesus  and  his  disciples  could  not  have  any  other  bread  than  unleavened  for 
their  last  supper,  though  it  was  not  the  paschal  supper. 

2.  Christ  was  crucified  on  a  preparation  day  before  a  Sabbath,  but  that 
Sabbath  was  not  the  seventh  day.  For  he  lay  in  the  grave  over  two  Sab- 
baths, the  paschal  and  weekly.     I  think  that  Tholuck  is  mistaken  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  statement :  '*  All  the  four  accounts  concur  in  the  statement  that  the 
Redeemer  was  crucified  on  Friday. '*  Though  many  learned  men  think  the 
same,  1  cannot  find  that  one  of  the  Evangelists  mentions  what  day  of  the  week 
he  was  crucified.  Some  of  them  say  it  was  a  preparation  day  to  be  followed 
by  a  Sabbath.  But  was  it  the  weekly  or  a  ceremonial  Sabbath  ordered  in  con- 
nection with  the  Passover?    (Ex.  xii.  i6;  Lev  xxiii.  7  ;  Num.  xxviii.  18.) 

I  think  Calvin  is  right.  **  For  John  says  plainly,  that  the  day  when  he 
was  crucified  was  held  by  the  Jews  for  the  preparation ;  not  for  the  weekly 
Sabbath,  but  for  the  Passover.'*  '*  Further,  they  went  not  into  the  judgment 
hall,  lest  they  should  defile  themselves,  because  the  next  day  they  were  to  eat 
the  Passover.  I  know  that  many  men  do  seek  for  shifts,  but  they  are  such  as 
avail  them  not.  For  this  cannot  be  shifted  over  by  any  cavil.  They  kept  not 
their  feast  on  that  day  in  which  they  crucified  Christ  (for  it  would  not  have 
been  lawful  for  them  on  that  day  to  execute  any  man);  therefore  they  held  the 
preparation,  so  that,  after  the  burial  of  Christ,  they  might  eat  the  Passover."  ^ 

The  twenty-four  hours  at  the  beginning  of  which  the  paschal  lamb  was 
eaten,  were  by  the  law  of  Moses  a  Sabbath,  on  whatever  day  of  the  week  it 
might  happen.  If  this  be  kept  in  mind,  it  will  become  easy  to  harmonize 
every  statement  made  by  the  Evangelists  in  this  short,  misunderstood,  and 
sadly  misinterpreted  history.     If  denied,  confusion  will  continue  as  heretofore. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Aldrich,  who  has  written  a  large  book  to  prove  that  Christ  was 
crucified  and  buried  on  Thursday,  shows  from  Jewish  authorities  that  the 
ceremonial  Sabbath  was  more  sacred  than  the  weekly  Sabbath.^  He  uses  some 
strong  arguments  against  the  Friday  theory,  but  fails  entirely  to  prove  that 
Christ  was  crucified  on  Thursday,  which  is  his  theory. 

3.  Christ  predicted  he  would  lie  in  the  grave  three  days  and  three  night«, 
which  by  fair  and  full  count  means  seventy-two  hours. 

The  supposition  that  Christ  was  crucified  on  Thursday  or  Friday  is  evi- 
dently wrong,  for  he  said  distinctly  that  he  would  remain  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  three  days  and  three  nights  (Matt.  xii.  40);  that  he  would  rise  on  the 
third  day  (Matt.  xvi.  21)  at  the  end  {tixrd)  of  three  days  (Mark  viii.  31).  His 
enemies  understood  him  literally;  for,  they  said  unto  Pilate,  that  he  said  he 
would  rise  at  the  end  of  the  third  day, and  they  wanted  the  grave  guarded  un- 
til the  third  day  was  over  'Matt,  xxviii.  63,  64).  Had  he  risen  sooner,  they 
might  have  accused  him  of  having  deceived  them  or  pleaded  that  he  was  not 
dead.  Paul  also  said  that  Christ  rose  the  third  day  (i  Cor.  xv.  4).  There- 
fore I  must  insist  that  he  was  in  the  grave  three  whole  days  and  three  whole 
nights,  or  that  he  misled  his  hearers.  A  theory  must  account  for  all  the  facts 
before  it  can  be  accepted.  The  theory  that  Christ  was  buried  on  Thursday  or 
Friday,  and  that  he  rose  Sunday  morning,  fails  at  every  point,  as  it  does  not 
give  us  three  days  and  three  nights. 

4.  Christ  was  buried  before  dark  on  the  same  evening  before  the  cruci- 
fixion ;  the  light  yet  remaining  in   the  firmament  reaching  unto,  or  shining 

1  Commentary  on  a  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists,  Notes  on  Matt.  xxvi.  17, 
3  Mishna  Pesachim,  iii.  6;  vi.  i ;  Jesus  Pesachim  foL  33,  i. 
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upon,  the  Sabbath  that  was  about  beginning  as  they  finished  burying  him.  At 
all  expositors,  critics,  and  harmonists  agree  on  this  fact,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  try  to  prove  it,  only  call  attention  to  the  words  used  by  Luke  to  relate  it : 
KcX  ffdpparov  hri^tavn.  And  the  Sabbath  (singular)  drew  nigh,  or  it  was  about 
to  dawn  into  the  Sabbath.  It  is  supposed  that  the  sun  did  not  set  till  6.15, 
therefore  there  were  fifteen  minutes  of  sunlight,  besides  the  sun's  reflection, 
remaining  for  that  Sabbath. 

5.  Mary  Magdalene  and  another  Mary  came  to  the  grave  about  the  same 
time  of  day  as  that  in  which  Jesus  was  buried,  while  the  light  of  the  pre- 
vious Sabbath  yet  shone  on  the  succeeding  workday  ;  but  they  found,  even 
then,  only  an  empty  grave.  Jesus  had  already  risen  from  it.  The  account 
given  by  Mall,  xxviii  I  of  the  visit  of  the  two  Marys  to  the  grave  enables  us 
to  get  very  near  the  time  of  the  resurrection.  It  is  the  only  time  well  defined 
in  the  whole  history.  Matthew  says  that  they  came  in  the  d^^.  This  term 
is  everywhere  eUe  in  the  New  Testament  translated  first  watch,  from  six  in 
the  evening  till  nine  at  night.  The  two  Marys  were  at  the  grave  inf^k  ik  ffafi- 
fidTtap  (plural),  the  first  watch  after  the  Sabbaths.  Therefore  they  must  have 
been  there  between  six  and  nine  o'clock  on  Saturday  night,  according  to  our 
reckoning,  or,  as  Sunday  was  beginning,  according  to  Jewish  reckoning.  But 
the  grave  was  empty  when  they  came.  The  earthquake  had  passed,  and  the 
soldiers  had  gone  to  the  city. 

Some  have  tried  to  prove  by  hn^noffKoiwy  that  the  resurrection  look  place 
at  daybreak.  But  we  have  seen  already  that  Luke  xxiii.  54  has  the  same  word 
in  another  form  to  denote  the  time  when  Christ  was  buried.  These  are  the 
only  two  places  where  the  verb  is  used  in  the  New  Testament.  Why  not  there- 
fore give  them  the  same  meaning?  If  Luke  says  that  Christ  was  buried  at  the 
end  of  a  workday,  as  the  Sabbath  was  commencing,  or  while  the  sun  was  yet 
shining  in  the  firmament  before  setting,  Luke  says  the  light  belonged  to  the 
Sabbath  then  beginning.  Why  not,  then,  allow  Matthew  to  say  that  he  arose 
at  the  end  of  the  Sabbaths  (plural),  while  the  light  still  shone,  at  the  begin- 
ning or  first  watch  of  a  workday  ?  By  using  inf/4  and  hri^turKobffy^  Matthew 
enables  us  to  be  more  certain  of  the  time  of  the  resurrection,  that  it  took 
place  in  the  evening,  than  we  are  from  Luke'tf  account  that  he  was  buried  in 
the  evening. 

It  seems  evident  that  he  arose  about  the  same  time  of  day  that  he  was 
buried,  before  sunset,  or  at  least  before  it  had  become  quite  dark  before  night, 
and  not  before  dawn  in  the  morning.  The  two  Marys  came  to  the  grave  as 
soon  as  the  Sabbath  was  over,  taking  advantage  of  the  ligh4  that  yet  shone  or 
remained  from  the  previous  day ;  but  Jesus  had  left  before  they  came.  Luke 
and  Matthew  probably  chose  the  verb  ^c^(&0'jcw,  to  shine,  or  dawn,  because 
the  sun  had  not  set  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  or,  if  it  had  set,  iu  reflec- 
tion still  remained,  and  that  shining  belonged  to  the  twenty-four  hours  then 
commencing,  whether  Sabbath  or  workday.  It  had  not  gone  quite  dar]^,  ac- 
cording to  Luke,  when  Christ  was  buried.  Neithei  had  the  light  of  the  pre- 
vious day  quite  vanished,  according  to  Matthew,  when  the  two  Marys  came 
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first  to  the  grave.  Thus  we  have  the  time  of  the  resarrection  very  nearly 
fixed.  It  is  indeed  more  certain  than  the  time  of  the  burial.  It  was  about  the 
beginning  of  the  first  watch  in  the  evening,  and  before  or  about  sunset,  while 
it  was  yet  light.  I  think  every  scholar  must  agree  with  this,  and  then  we  have 
a  real  starting-point.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  other  women  who  came  to  the 
grave  irpfai  in  the  fourth  watch  did  not  find  Christ  in  the  grave,  for  he  had 
risen  from  six  to  twelve  hours  before  they  came.  Though  no  man  or  woman 
saw  him  rise,  yet,  inasmuch  as  he  had  risen  before  the  two  Marys  came  to  the 
grave,  a  little  after  six  o'clock,  Saturday  evening,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he 
arose  the  same  time  on  Saturday  as  he  had  been  buried  some  evening  before. 

Reckoning  back,  therefore,  three  days  and  three  nights,  we  find  for  cer- 
tain that  he  was  crucified  and  buried  on  Wednesday,  and  not  Thursday  or 
Friday.  The  assertion  that  the  Jews  often  used  a  part  of  a  day  and  night  to 
denote  the  whole  utterly  fails  of  proof  when  examined.  There  is  no  instance  in 
Scripture,  when  rightly  interpreted,  bearing  out  this  assertion.  But  were  it 
true,  it  would  prove  nothing  in  this  case,  seeing  that  Christ  rose  at  the  same 
time  of  day  at  which  he  was  buried,  in  the  end  of  the  Sabbaths,  in  the  even- 
ing, and  not  in  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  the  Friday  theory 
requires.  Christ  himself  did  not  reckon  part  of  a  day  as  a  whole,  for  he  said 
that  there  were  twelve  hours  in  every  day,  and  in  the  parable  of  the  vineyard 
he  showed  that  the  Jews  of  his  time  did  not  reckon  an  hour  as  equal  to  a  day 
(John  xi.  9  and  Matt.  xx.  12).  He  would  surely,  therefore,  not  have  said  that 
he  would  remain  in  the  grave  three  days  and  three  nights,  when  he  meant  to 
be  there  only  half  that  time. 

6.  Cleppas,  when  on  his  way  to  Emmaus,  on  ths  first  day  of  the  week, 
speaks  of  the  third  day  as  already  past.  Cleopas  did  not  say,  as  generally 
translated,  •*  It  is  now  the  third  day  **  ;  but,  **  To-day  brings  (4y«i)  the  third 
day.*'  He  used  an  active  verb,  not  a  neuter.  Elsewhere  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment d^w  refers  to  another  than  the  person  or  thing  then  present  or  acting 
(Acts  xxii.  5).  Paul  says  he  went  to  Damascus  to  bring  (A^r)  bound  to  Jeru- 
salem the  disciples  of  Jesus.  Luke  xix.  27  says :  **  But  those  mine  enemies, 
which  would  not  that  I  should  rule  over  them,  bring  (d^dYere)  hither." 
Though  the  verb  is  found  seveffty-one  times  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  not 
translated  is  anywhere  but  in  Luke  xxiv.  21,  a  strong  presumptive  proof  that 
it  is  not  rightly  translated  here.  The  day  on  which  Cleopas  spoke  was  the 
fourth,  but  it  brought  with  it  the  third  day  as  already  past.  The  third  day  of 
which  he  spake  was  a  different  day  from  that  on  which  he  was  speaking. 

If  the  above  reasoning  is  right,  then  Christ  was  buried,  about  six  o'clock, 
on  Wednesday,  while  the  sun  was  yet  shining  (^^^aNnce),  Luke  xxiii.  54), 
that  day  being  a  preparation  day  for  the  Passover  Sabbath  (John  xviii.  28), 
which  commenced  when  the  Jews  ate  the  paschal  lamb  (Lev.  xxiii.  5,6).  The 
next  day  after  the  Passover  Sabbath,  Friday,  was  preparation  day  for  the 
weekly  Sabbath.  On  that  day  the  women  could  buy  the  spices  and  ointment. 
Thus  are  harmonized  Mark  xvi.  i,  which  says  that,  when  the  Sabbath  was 
past,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James,  and  Salome,  brought 
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sweet  spices  (after  the  Passover  was  past),  and  Luke  xxiii.  56,  which  says  that 
the  women  returned  from  the  grave,  and  prepared  spices  and  ointment,  and 
Tested  the  Sabbath  day  (the  weekly  Sabbath),  according  to  the  commandment. 
The  two  Evangelists,  one  speaking  of  the  first' Sabbath  (Passover),  the  other 
the  second  (weekly),  leave  Friday  free  for  the  women  to  prepare,  whereas  the 
Friday  theory  gives  them  no  time,  except  the  Sabbath,  and  involves  the  two 
Evangelists  in  hopeless  contradiction. 

Again,  on  the  second  preparation  day,  Friday,  near  the  end,  iixrii.  r^v 
Topao'Kevi/ijf  (Matt,  xxvii.  62),  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  had  time  to  go 
to  Pilate  to  ask  him  to  have  the  grave  guarded,  which  was  done  by  soldiers 
all  day,  on  the  seventh  day  (Sabbath),  till  they  were  relieved  by  the  angel. 

It  is  incredible  that  those  men  who  had  always  found  fault  with  Christ  for 
even  healing  and  doing  good  on  the  Sabbath  day,  would  go  on  that  day  to 
Pilate  on  such  a  business  as  asking  for  a  guard.  But  the  Friday  theory  gives 
them  no  other  time  but  the  Sabbath,  since  they  could  not  know  where  he  was 
buried  before  the  Sabbath  began.  But  if  buried  on  Wednesday,  then  they  had 
Friday  free  for  their  plans.  This  also  harmonizes  John  xviii.  28,  who  says 
that  the  Jews  had  not  eaten  the  Passover,  with  the  other  Evangelists,  who  do 
not  say  that  Jesus  did  eat  the  Passover,  but  that  he  had  ordered  preparations 
to  be  made  for  it,  and  expressed  deep  regret  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  eat  it ; 
that  he  did  eat  a  supper,  which  John  says  expressly  was  before  the  Passover, 
and  which  appears  from  the  other  Evangelists  to  have  consisted  of  only  bread 
and  wine.     Then  comes  the  visit  of  the  women  to  the  grave. 

If  they  all  came  for  the  first  time  in  the  morning.  Matt,  xxviii.  5-10  con- 
tradicts Mark  xvi.  1-8.  In  Matthew  the  two  women  do  not  enter  the  sepulchre. 
In  Mark  the  three  women  do.  But  if  we  allow  that  Matthew  states  what  took 
place  in  the  first  watch,  before  it  was  fairly  dark,  and  Mark  what  took  place 
in  the  fourth  watch,  about  daylight,  then  there  is  no  conflict.  Luke's  account 
(xxiv.  1-12),  like  Mark's,  seems  to  refer  to  the  morning  visit ;  as  does  also 
John  XX.  1-18.  It  seems  that  Mary  Magdalene  came  to  the  grave,  the  second 
time,  in  the  fourth  watch,  saw  the  stone  rolled  from  the  grave  as  before,  then 
went  and  told  the  disciples  that  Jesus  had  been  taken  from  the  grave.  Peter 
and  John,  though  not  believing  her,  were  stirred  to  visit  the  grave. 

Why  did  she  come  the  second  time?  Did  she  doubt  the  word  of  the  an- 
^el,  or  doubt  her  own  senses,  whether  she  had  really  seen  an  angel?  Or  was 
she  bewildered  by  the  doubt,  unbelief,  and  mockery  of  the  others,  so  that  she 
became  uncertain  in  her  own  mind  whether  he  had  really  risen  or  been  stolen  ? 

Uiica,  N,  y.  R.  G.  Jones. 

II. 

ANOTHER  RENDERING  OF  ROMANS  IX.  3. 

The  rendering  of  this  passage  in  the  Authorized  and  Revised  Versions  is 
adopted  by  nearly  all  the  commentators,  including  Stuart,  Hodge,  Calvin,  and 
Barnes.  They  assume  that  the  original  is  capable  of  but  one  construction, 
but  the  objections  to  the  common  interpretation  are  so  great,  that,  after  care- 
ful examination,  I  am  convinced  it  cannot  be  the  true  one. 
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1.  The  verb  is  in  the  indicative,  not  the  optative,  mood,  and  imperative 
necessity  alone  can  justify  the  giving  the  sense  of  the  optative  to  the  indica- 
tive. The  classics  are  appealed  to  as  authority  for  this  anomaly.  Whether 
the  examples  cited  require  such  a  rendering  can  be  decided  only  by  the  con- 
nection. The  s^se  of  the  passage  must  determine  it.  But  even  if  such  an 
occasional  construction  in  the  classics,  and  that  too  in  poetry,  were  allowed,  it 
would  not  follow  that  in  a  plain  prose  sentence  in  the  New  Testament  we  must 
give  to  the  indicative  the  sense  of  the  optative. 

Two  other  passages  in  the  New  Testament  are  quoted  in  proof  that  the 
indicative  is  used  for  the  optative.  Thus  (Acts  xxv.  22),  **  I  also  could  wish 
to  hear  the  man  myself."  Agrippa  had  doubtless  heard  much  of  Jesus,  as  well 
as  of  Paul,  and  now,  being  informed  by  Festus  that  the  apostle  had  been  ac- 
cused by  the  Jews,  the  king  says,  "  I  wished,  or  was  wishing,  [^/SovXd^iyr]  to 
hear  him  myself."  As  if  he  had  said,  '*  Is  this  the  Paul  of  whom  I  have  heard 
so  much  ?  It  has  been  my  desire  to  hear  him,  and  I  am  glad  of  this  oppor- 
tunity." Again,  in  Gal.  iv.  20,  according  to  the  Revised  Version,  **  I  could 
wish  [i7^Xov,  imper.  indie]  to  be  present"  The  common  version  renders  it 
by  the  present:  •*  I  desire."  But  why  should  not  the  imperfect  indicative 
here  have  the  usual  sense?  Paul  says:  **  I  desired  [that  is,  from  the  time 
that  I  heard  of  your  defection  from  the  gospel]  to  be  present  with  you." 

2.  The  next  objection  to  the  usual  exegesis  is  that  it  makes  Paul  willing 
to  be  excluded  from  all  hope  of  salvation,  involving  not  only  endless  suffering, 
but  also  positive  enmity  toward  Christ  forever.  We  can  conceive  that  Paul 
might  be  willing  to  endure  all  temporal  evils  for  the  sake  of  his  brethren,  even 
to  the  sacrifice  of  his  life.  This,  Mr.  Barnes  says,  is  all  that  is  meant,  repu- 
diating the  idea  that  the  apostle  is  willing  to  be  lost  forever.  But  this  cannot 
be  the  meaning,  for  the  most  intense  physical  sufferings  might  be  endured 
without  separation  from  Christ. 

Calvin  says :  "  The  additional  sentence  proves  him  to  be  speaking,  not 
of  temporal,  but  eternal  death.  Does  not  separation  from  Christ  mean  being 
excluded  from  ail  hope  of  salvation?"  Haldane  remarks:  "The  law  re- 
quires us  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  not  more  than  ourselves,  which 
would  be  the  case,  if  to  promote  his  temporal  or  spiritual  benefit,  we  desired 
to  be  eternally  miserable.  Moreover,  not  only  eternal  misery,  but  desperate 
and  final  enmity  against  God,  is  comprised  in  Paul's  wish,  as  it  is  generally 
understood." 

So  repugnant  is  this,  that  those  who  favor  the  usual  interpretation  con- 
tend that  it  does  not  involve  the  inference  alleged.  But  I  see  not  how  such 
an  inference  can  be  avoided ;  for  if  separation  as  a  curse  from  Christ  does  not 
mean,  as  Calvin  says  it  must,  exclusion  from  salvation,  what  does  it  mean  ?  If, 
as  is  admitted,  it  does  not  mean  temporal,  physical  suffering,  and  if  it  cannot 
mean  that  Paul  was  willing  to  be  banished  from  Christ  as  one  accursed,  what 
idea  can  be  attached  to  the  language?  The  reply  is,  that  Paul  does  not  say 
he  is  actually  willing  thus  to  be  cut  off  from  Christ,  but  only  that  he  would 
be  willing,  were  it  proper,  and  if  by  making  this  sacrifice  he  could  save  his 
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brethren  ;  that  it  is  merely  a  case  supposed  or  stated,  to  illustrate  or  express 
his  intense  love  for  them.  But  such  a  case  is  certainly  not  even  to  be  supposed^ 
as  the  sacrifice  involves  not  only  eternal  suffering,  but  eternal  sin. 

This  exposition  being  rejected,  we  must  seek  another.  Such  a  one,  and 
one  perfectly  natural,  is  at  hand.  Remove  the  comma  after  fiov,  '*my,''  at  the 
end  of  verse  2,  connect  "  my  brethren's  sake"  by  the  preposition  ^ip  with 
"heart,"  and  enclose  the  intermediate  words  in  a  parenthesis,  and  the  whole 
will  read  thus :  **  I  say  the  truth  in  Christ,  I  lie  not,  my  conscience  bearing 
witness  with  me  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  I  have  great  sorrow  and  increasing 
pain  in  my  heart  (for  I  myself  did  wish  to  be  separated  from  Christ)  for  my 
brethren." 

This  construction  was  proposed  and  advocated  by  the  late  Dr.  S.  H.  Cox» 
and  Dr.  Robert  Haldane  of  Scotland.  The  latter,  instead  of  wish^  renders  the 
Greek  verb  boast — "  For  I  myself  boasted,  or  made  it  my  boosts  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  Christ,"  and  says  there  is  for  this  the  <*  most  unquestionable  au- 
thority," especially  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Iliad. 

There  is  another  point  confirmatory  of  this  view.  It  is  in  the«use  of  the 
demonstrative  pronoun.  Thus  adrir  iyli — **  I  myself  ** — not  reflexive,  as  both 
the  English  versions  make  it,  but  an  intensive  form  of  the  grammatical  sub- 
ject. The  meaning  is  :  Even  /  myself  used  to  desire  to  be  separate  from 
Christ.  This  intensive  form  just  meets  the  case  as  he  thought  of  his  own  peo- 
ple, and  assigns  his  previous  enmity  to  Christ  as  a  reason  for  his  present  sor- 
row on  behalf  of  his  brethren.  As  if  he  had  said :  '*  I  was,  like  you,  mistaken 
in  regard  to  the  person  and  character  of  Christ :  I  hated  him  as  you  now  do» 
I  proudly  rejected  him,  and  wished  to  have  no  part  with  him  ;  yea,  made  my 
boast  of  being  separated  from  him.  But  having  been  brought  to  believe  that 
he  is  the  true  Messiah,  and  to  trust  in  him  alone  for  justification,  I  pity  you  in 
your  blind  unbelief,  and  earnestly  long  and  pray  for  your  salvation." 

This  interpretation  makes  no  change  in  the  text,  but  simply  encloses  some 
words  in  a  parenthesis.  It  allows  the  usual  sense  to  the  indicative  mood, 
avoids  the  imputation  to  Paul  of  an  improper  desire,  and,  what  is  important, 
connects  the  preposition  (nr4pt  '*for,"  with  the  clause  where  it  naturally  be- 
longs. Otherwise,  by  the  common  construction,  Paul  says:  **I  have  great 
sorrow  and  unceasing  pain  in  my  heart,"  without  intimating  for  whom  or  for 
what.  **  It  is  evident,"  says  Haldane,  **  that  the  words  for  my  brethren  form 
the  conclusion  of  the  above  expression,  '/  have  great  sorrow  and  unceasinjc 
pain  in  my  heart, ^  " 

The  use  of  the  parenthesis  can  form  no  objection  to  the  view  here  pre- 
sented, for  Paul  is  wont  to  include  important  truths  in  parentheses,  sometimes 
long  and  involved ;  and  even  one  parenthesis  within  another,  as  any  careful 
reader  of  his  epistles  has  doubtless  observed.  But  this  in  the  passage  under 
consideration  is  perfectly  simple  and  obvious.^ 

Orange^  N.  J.  Samubl  Hutchings. 

^  The  above  rendering  was  submitted  to  the  late  Dr.  H.  Crosby,  who  re- 
plied that  he  agreed  with  me,  and  that  he  had  given  the  same  in  his  Commen- 
tary on  the  New  Testament. 
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III.     . 
THE  PRIORITY    OF  NATURAL  LAW.i 

During  the  last  few  centuries,  and  especially  in  our  own  time,  pulpit 
orators  and  apologists  have  been  pointing  to  the  achievements  of  Christianity 
as  among  the  most  convincing  evidences  of  its  divine  origin.  Hospitals  and 
schools,  charitable  organizations  for  the  care  of  the  homeless  and  friendless, 
have  in  turn  served  as  examples  for  illustrating  their  theme,  with  the  ameni- 
ties of  war  and  the  growth  of  international  good  feeling.  What  will  the 
church  do,  if  a  certain  school  of  modern  thought  succeeds  in  imposing  upon 
the  coming  age  the  theory,  that,  instead  of  taking  their  rise  from  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ  and  the  law  written  in  man's  heart,  these  refinements  of  broth- 
erly kindness-  and  charity,  these  laws  and  precepts,  are  but  the  results  of  the 
same  evolutionary  process  which  frames  the  man  out  of  an  ape  ? 

Fortunately  the  peril  is  not  so  great  as  it  may  seem  to  be.  The  rank  and 
file  invariably  refuse  to  interest  themselves  in  the  theories  of  scholars,  when 
the  position  taken  by  the  savants  in  question  sets  aside  all  natural  interpreta- 
tion in  order  to  assume  an  explication  which  is  as  refined  as  it  is  laborious. 
Meanwhile,  for  the  sake  of  science  and  truth,  it  is  proper  to  join  issue  with 
these  advanced  thinkers,  to  test  their  arguments  and  review  their  formulas. 
If  there  is  aught  of  good  in  what  they  have  said,  it  must  be  culled  and  treas- 
ured ;  if  their  facts,  though  specious,  seem  to  be  founded  on  error,  such  must 
be  accorded  their  true  value. 

In  this  fair-minded  spirit.  Christian  publicists  have  considered  and  met 
the  various  propositions  which  from  time  to  time  spring  up  in  apparent  oppo- 
sition to  the  claims  of  an  all-conquering  religion  which  dates  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  men  as  they  exist  in  the  state,  with  its  own  inception.  In 
a  similar  spirit  it  is  desired  in  this  note  to  treat  the  arguments  which  many 
French  and  German  professors  are  at  present  championing,  regarding  the  ori- 
gin and  development  of  that  masterful  system  which  is  still  so  incomplete  as 
to  be  uncodified,  and  whose  concern  reaches  beyond  the  realm  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  deals  with  sovereign  states, — international  law. 

These  arguments  contend  that  positive  law  antedates  natural  law.  How- 
ever short-sighted  the  reader  may  be,  once  familiar  with  the  terms,  he  will 
readily  see  how  far-reaching  would  be  the  results  of  their  triumph.  The  pos- 
itive law  of  nations  is  the  collection  of  rules  recognized,  by  those  subject  to  its 
articles,  as  obligatory.  It  is  the  written,  the  enacted  law  ;  the  mass  of  stat- 
utes, of  precedents,  of  treaties,  which  govern  the  relation  of  states.  Natural 
law  has  been  considered  until  recently  to  be  the  law  which  is  written  by  the 
finger  of  God  on  the  heart  of  man.  It  has  seemed  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
individuals,  and  social  aggregations  of  individuals  called  states,  were  both 
governed  by  conscience,  and  the  inner  faculty  that  stamps  with  approval  every 
rightful  act,  while  it  brands  the  wrong;  that  men,  listening  to  the  voice  of 
1  A  reply  to  M.  Chauveau,  Professor  in  the  School  of  Law  of  Algiers. 
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their  Adthor  within  the  breast,  and  gathering  in  communities  for  convenience 
and  safety,  wrote  on  tables  the  precepts  which  their  inner  consciousness  recog- 
nized ;  that  these  laws,  constantly  changing  and  shifting  in  their  less  material 
parts,  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  more  complex  civilization,  were  thrilled  with  new 
life  by  the  revelations  of  divine  law  through  the  personal  teachings  of  Christ ; 
and  that,  finally,  states  as  individuals  had  been  roused,  by  the  active  christian- 
izing influences  of  the  last  few  centuries,  to  recognize  the  same  law  that  gov- 
erned man,  as  applicable  to  themselves.  If  the  facts  are  opposite,  if  such 
reasoning  is  obsolete  and  foolish,  then  it  is  time  for  the  clergy  to  eliminate 
from  their  treatises  such  arguments  as  set  forth  revelation  as  the  potent  cause 
from  which  all  the  triumphant  results  of  the  nineteenth-century  comity  and 
courtesy  in  international  relations  have  sprung. 

Monsieur  Chauveau,  Professor  in  the  School  of  Law  of  Algiers,  the  admirer 
of  Holtzendorff  and  A.  Rivier,  has  no  doubt  that  past  positions  have  been 
erroneously  assumed.  In  his  recently  published  book  upon  '*  Le  Droit  des 
Gens,*'  arranged  as  an  introduction  to  public  international  law,  he  seriously  ar- 
gues the  question  ;  and,  since  he  is  an  able  exponent  of  this  newer  school,  his 
statements  may,  in  a  general  way,  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  theory  of 
those  who  antagonize  the  a  priori  character  of  natural  law.  Positive  law,  in 
the  mind  of  this  savant,  plays  a  rdle  superior  to  that  which  is  ordinarily  as- 
signed to  natural,  or,  as  Phillimore  would  have  it,  divine  law.  Scouting  the 
opinion  of  Puppendorff,  that  the  latter  was  **relement  unique  du  droit  des 
gens,"  he  boldly  declares  that  it  is  only  after  the  history  of  institutions  and 
their  progressive  development  is  made  knewn,  only  after  we  have  studied 
comparatively  the  law  of  diverse  nations,  that  we  are  able  to  arrive  at  the 
broad  synthesis  **  which  has  given  birth  to  natural  law."  This  latter  name  he 
does  away  with,  preferring  **  droit  th6orique  '*  as  a  title.  Whether  or  not 
this  takes  the  place  of  the  more  familiar  term,  is  for  the  reader  to  judge. 
Probably  the  average  student  will  agree  that  the  coined  phrase  is  adapted  to 
introduce  the  French  author's  chapter  upon  **  La  Critique  Scientiflque,*'  but  it 
is  probable  that  he  will  also  confess  that  the  following  line  of  thought  is  de- 
voted to  the  consideration  of  a  subject  somewhat  different  from  that  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  read  after  the  more  familiar  title. 

But  let  us  listen  to  M.  Chauveau. 

When  the  precepts  of  positive  law  have  been  determined,  and  have  prac- 
tically fixed  certain  rules  in  the  domain  of  international  relations,  he  tells  us 
that  it  is  convenient  to  discuss  the  value  of  these  rules,  see  whether  they  are 
adapted  to  all  occasions,  and  whether,  if  they  cannot  be  modified,  they  may  be 
ameliorated.  In  other  terms,  **  apr^s  avoir  6tabli  ce  qui  est,  on  doit  rechercher 
ce  qui  devait  fitre."  There  are  two  stages  in  this  search  for  a  more  perfect  code 
of  laws.  In  the  first  stage  is  the  critique,  having  for  an  end  the  ascertaining 
whether  existing  laws  are  in  accord  with  the  development  of  the  judicial  con- 
science of  the  people  and  with  the  exigencies  of  the  hour.  At  this  period 
one  seeks  to  formulate  desiderata  of  the  science  which  would  appear  to  be 
immediately  realizable.     In  the  second  stage,  we  come  into  the  domain  of 
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speculatioa  ;  build  for  ourselves  ideals,  and  seek  to  find  the  bounds  of  a  golden 
future  in  which  not  only  shall  the  inhabitants  of  a  given  region  live  peaceably 
side  by  side,  but  which  shall  herald  in  '*  a  parliament  of  man,  a  federation  of 
the  world." 

That  there  is  a  process  continually  going  on  in  the  realm  of  international 
law  which  critically  searches  out  the  faults,  and  tends  towards  the  realization 
of  such  schemes  as  were  considered  by  our  sires  as  mere  dream  stuff  and  Uto- 
pian, is  not  to  be  doubted.  The  science  itself,  the  child  of  modern  thought 
and  effort,  abundantly  proves  this  with  its  unparalleled  progress  during  this 
century.  But  that  this  process  has  no  cause  beyond  the  critical  analysis  of  a 
positive  system  found  to  be  ill  adapted  to  the  present  need,  or  the  day  dream- 
ing of  a  mind  which  is  stimulated  alone  by  yesterday's  material  triumph,  is  a 
theory  which  on  its  face  is  unsatisfactory  to  most  minds. 

Why  this  unrest,  this  reaching  out  into  the  future,  this  dissatisfaction  with 
that  which  exists?  If  the  conditions  changed  with  each  age  and  generation^ 
if  new  goals  were  constantly  being  set  for  our  mastery,  we  should  be  more  in- 
clined to  listen  to  the  new  teaching ;  but  it  is  hard  to  deny  the  fact,  with  the 
pages  of  antiquity  before  us,  that,  however  he  exerted  himself  to  bring  about 
a  better  condition,  man  in  remote  times  was  cognizant  of  a  possible  state 
hardly  less  perfect  than  that  which  the  most  poetic  of  moderns  may  trace  in 
fancy.  This  being  so,  it  seems  preferable  to  accept  such  teaching  as  recog- 
nizes in  the  human  breast,  and  in  direct  revelation,  not  alone  an  inspiration  to 
achievement,  and  to  the  casting  of  laws,  but  a  sure  gauge  by  which  these  laws 
may  be  tested. 

Again,  given  the  order  which  M.  Chauveau  champions,  where  and  when 
in  the  process  of  evolution  did  man  establish  his  first  positive  law,  and  what 
could  have  dictated  such  action  ?  Even  his  school  acknowledge  that  the  im> 
provement  in  laws  and  codes,  the  growth  of  jurisprudence,  the  first  applica- 
tion of  the  same  laws  which  govern  man  in  the  particular,  to  the  relation  of 
states,  has  been  brought  about  through  droit  thiorique^  which  approximates 
to  what  we  call  natural  law.  It  is  strange  that,  confessing  this  much,  they 
will  not  assent  to  the  position  that  this  latter  is  also  prior  in  its  field,  rather 
than  secondary. 

To  be  logical,  our  adversary  must  prove  that  this  droit  thiorique  has  not 
always  exercised  its  humanizing  influence.  He  must  point  to  a  period  in 
which  it  commenced  its  work  ;  also,  he  must  in  some  general  way  indicate 
hypothetically,  if  not  absolutely,  what  the  primitive  laws  were  upon  which  its 
refining  influence  was  exerted.  If  he  cannot  consistently  do  this,  and  he  does 
not,  we  are  hardly  to  be  expected  to  follow  him,  especially  when  more  reason- 
able theories  are  before  us. 

What  we  need  is  authority  and  a  **  reason  for  the  thing,**  in  order  to  sat- 
isfy our  minds.  Both  are  found  in  a  recognition  of  God  and  a  revelation  from 
him.  Granted  that  there  is  a  Deity,  and  an  unalterable  law  emanating  from 
him,  and  no  perplexity  need  confront  us.  We  have  the  great  Author  of  the 
science  in  the  very  beginning,  guiding  and  overruling,  giving  glimpses  into 
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the  future,  and  constantly  animating  men  with  a  new  zeal  to  reach  that  which 
be  has  set  before  their  eyes  as  a  perfect  goal.  At  the  very  outset,  man  catches 
the  bent  of  this  teaching,  but  fails  to  reduce  it  to  a  code  under  which  he  must 
live  and  work.  Still  he  reaches  out  for  the  perfect  status,  which  he  knows  it 
is  right  for  him  to  seek  after.  As  the  French  lawyer  suggests,  once  drawn, 
his  enactments  fail  to  satisfy  the  inner  sense — he  cannot  be  content ;  so  he 
toils  on,  seeking  for  new  light,  thus  keeping  in  the  way  of  achievement,  but 
always  recognizing  the  foundation  upon  which  the  proud  structure  he  erects  is 
reared,  and  giving  the  glory,  not  to  blind  force,  but  to  the  Creator. 

Phillimore  has  said,  Positive  law,  whether  national  or  international,  being 
only  declaratory,  may  add  to,  but  cannot  take  from,  the  prohibitions  of  divine 
law.  Is  he  not  right  in  his  judgment?  Is  not  positive  law,  changeable  and 
shifting,  but  the  imperfect  scroll  upon  which  men  have  sought  to  engross  the 
testimony  of  revelation  ? 

Let  us  presume  so.  If  we  accept  any  other  hypothesis  we  shall  have  grave 
difficulties  to  grapple  with,  both  in  private  law  and  in  the  domain  of  the  law 
of  nations.  It  is  difficult,  even  if  the  starting-point  be  indicated  with  sufficient 
clearness,  to«comprehend  how  individuals  can  be  controlled  in  the  state,  when 
they  once  come  to  understand  that  the  statutes  and  law  are  but  the  result  of 
an  evolutionary  process,  and  but  a  convenient  medium  through  which  the  great- 
est good  of  the  greatest  number  may  be  secured.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to 
comprehend  how  states  having  little  in  common,  with  innumerable  antagonis- 
tic interests,  are  to  be  successfully  organized  into  an  international  league 
which  shall  indicate  and  maintain  peaceful  relations,  when  the  factors  which 
give  them  character  recognize  no  higher  law  than  what  certain  writers  are 
pleased  to  call  necessity,  a  law  which  does  not  always  work  for  good  if  man  is 
still  admitted  to  be  a  free  agent. 

Refuse,  however,  to  accept  theories  leading  to  conclusions  which  have 
been  touched  upon  ;  recognize  a  moral  judge  to  whose  final  court  man  is  re- 
sponsible, a  judge  who  is  none  other  than  the  God  of  revelation  ;  concede  an 
Eternal  Being  to  whom  states  must  bow  the  head,  however  stiff-necked,  one  to 
whom  kings  and  republics  alike  must  bend,  although  there  he  no  human  arbi- 
trator, judge,  or  court  lofty  enough  to  require  their  obedience, — and  you  have 
a  system  which  is  not  alone  an  explanation  of  the  triumph  of  law  as  noted  by 
the  Christian  preacher,  but  a  mighty  assurance  of  such  progress  in  the  future  as 
shall  vindicate  the  reasonableness  of  our  fondest  expectation. 

Boston,  Mass.  Daniel  Chauncey  Brewer. 

IV. 

TWO  SUGGESTIONS  AS  TO  THE  "STORY  OF  THE  SPIES."  1 

I.     As  to  the  greater  prominence  given  to  Caleb  over  Joshua  in  the  ac- 
count as  it  stands  in  Numbers  xiii.  and  xiv.,  the  two  men  occupied  quite  dif- 
ferent positions,  and  the  differences  were  such  as  had  important  bearings  on 
iSee  March  and  May  numbers  of  The  Biblical  World  for  1893. 
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the  matter  in  hand.  Joshua  was  Moses'  personal  attendant,  his  * 'minister," 
and  was  in  some  respects  more  closely  associated  with  him  than  was  any  one 
else  in  the  camp.  When  Moses  rose  up  to  ascend  the  Mount,  Joshua  his  min- 
ister rose  up  with  him  (Ex.  xxiv.13).  How  far  he  accompanied  him,  we  are 
not  told ;  but  on  the  way  back  Joshua  is  with  Moses,  and  ignorant  of  what 
had  been  transpiring  in  the  camp  (compare  Ex.  xxxiii.  11).  His  position 
with  Moses  on  the  Mount  may  have  been  like  that  of  Peter,  James,  and  John 
with  Christ  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  or  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsem- 
ane.  He  seems  to  have  been  in  training  to  be  Moses'  successor,  just  as  Elisha, 
when  in  training  to  be  Elijah's  successor,  became  his  personal  attendant. 
That  this  was  the  case  with  Joshua,  and  that  it  was  understood  to  be  so,  de- 
rives some  added  probability  from  the  fact  that  Joshua  led  the  hosts  when 
Israel  fought  with  Amalek.  His  relations  to  Moses  were  both  intimate  and 
important.  Hence,  in  any  controversy  which  might  arise  between  Moses  and 
the  people,  the  circumstances  in  which  Joshua  was  placed,  would  commit  him 
to  Moses'  side.  It  would  require  no  special  courage  or  fidelity  in  him  to  stand 
by  Moses  ;  but  it  would  have  been  specially  base  in  him  to  have  gone  over 
to  the  other  side.  But  Caleb  was  one  of  the  people,  and  belonged  naturally 
on  their  side ;  and,  furthermor6,  his  tribe  Judah,  and  Ephraim  the  tribe  of 
Joshua,  were  the  two  leading  and  rival  tribes.  Americans  have  little  ex- 
perience of  what  rivalry  is  among  clans  and  tribes,  or  what  courage  it  takes 
to  rise  above  it,  or  what  baseness  is  thought  to  mark  the  man  who  is  not  true 
to  his  own  clan.  Neither  have  we  experienced  how  sure  such  rivalry  is  to 
exist  wherever  tribes  or  clans  are  found.  Had  Caleb  been  like  the  ten  cow- 
ardly spies,  jealousy  would  have  put  him  at  their  head.  It  was  his  loyalty  to 
God's  appointed  leader,  his  faith  in  God,  and  his  manly  courage,  and  these 
alone,  in  the  face  of  strong  counter-influences,  which  brought  him  to  the  side 
of  Moses.  He  was  rewarded  for  being  faithful  where  all  others  like  circum- 
stanced were  unfaithful. 

Again,  in  a  political  campaign,  for  instance,  the  arguments  of  the  various 
candidates  carry  much  the  less  weight  because  they  are  partisans.  So  the 
Israelites  regarded  Joshua  as  the  henchman  of  Moses.  If,  furthermore,  the 
leading  men  of  the  other  tribes  were  jealous  of  him,  this  would  still  further 
embarrass  his  action,  and  compel  him  to  keep  somewhat  in  the  background. 
Caleb's  support  of  Moses  would  be  far  the  more  effective  of  the  two  ;  and  it 
would  also  be  all  the  more  effective,  as  well  as  more  heroic,  because  he  him- 
self was  taking  the  lead,  instead  of  following  in  the  wake  of  Moses*  minister. 
No  man  situated  as  Joshua  was,  could  have  taken  Caleb's  place.  Caleb  failed 
indeed  to  stay  the  panic  ;  but  the  effect  of  his  example,  with  his  promised  re- 
ward, on  the  morale  of  the  next  generation  must  have  been  very  beneficial : 
and  when  the  hale  old  hero  led  forth  Judah  to  the  battle,  that  one  grey  head 
was  better  than  a  thousand  banners.  Joshua's  testing  came  not  at  this  junc- 
ture, but  at  the  time  when  the  death  of  Moses  put  him  in  chief  command.  He 
proved  equal  to  the  test ;  and  he  too  received  his  portion  as  the  reward  of  a 
faithful  leader  (Josh.  xix.  49,  50).     But  does  not  the  greater  prominence  given 
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to  Caleb  in  "  The  Story  of  the  Spies **  befit  the  situation?  Is  it  not  one  of 
those  '*  water-marks  "  which  fiction  cannot  simulate/ 

2.  The  words  *' a  land  that  eateth  up  the  inhabitants  thereof '*  have 
their  explanation  in  Lev.  xviii.  25,  '<  the  land  vomiteth  out  her  inhabitants.*' 
The  Canaanites  were  rotten  with  vice,  so  that  they  were  dying  out ;  and  the 
spies  had  observed  this  fact.  But  the  ten  cowardly  ones  perverted  it  into  a 
slander :  * '  The  land  is  so  sickly  that  the  people  are  dying  off. ' '  A  somewhat 
similar  objection  was  once  brought  against  the  heal  thfulness  of  the  station  where 
I  am  now  writing  this.  The  number  of  children  in  the  native  families  seemed 
very  small,  and  it  was  assumed  that  this  was  due  to  a  bad  climate,  producing 
a  high  death-rate  among  them.  But  the  true  explanation  lay  in  the  morals  of 
the  people.  The  tea  trade  brought  together  large  crowds  of  men  without  fam- 
ilies, and  made  flush  times  for  a  few  months  of  each  year.  The  people  bent  all 
their  energies  to  make  money  while  it  was  flood-tide ;  and  many  families  be- 
came debauched,  who  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  remained 
pure.  Then  there  followed,  each  year,  months  of  plenty  and  idleness  to  com- 
plete the  mischief.  Since  then  Shaowu  tea  has  deteriorated,  and  become  al- 
most a  drug  in  the  market ;  and  this  has  brought  hard  times.  Hard  times 
have  purified  the  morals  somewhat ;  and  better  morals  have  resulted  in  larger 
and  healthier  families.  But  during  those  flush  times  this  region  might  almost 
have  been  described  as  "  a  land  that  vomiteth  out  her  inhabitants"  ;  and  yet, 
in  fact,  it  was  stigmatized  as  **  a  land  that  eateth  up  the  inhabitants  thereof." 

Foochow^  Shaowu^  China,  J,  E.  Walker. 
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ARTICLE    X. 

NOTICES   OF   RECENT   PUBLICATIONS. 

£tude  sur  le  Grkc  du  Nouveau  Testament,  Le  Verbe :  Syntaxe  des 
Propositions.  Par  Joseph  Viteau  (M.  L'AbW).  Paris:  l^mile Bouillon. 
1893.     (Pp.  Ixi,  24a     25  cm.  by  16.) 

It  is  an  auspicious  omen  tor  the  progress  of  biblical  study  in  the  Catholic 
Church  that  the  recent  Encyclical  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff  relative  to  the  subject 
has  so  nearly  coincided  in  time  with  the  appearance  of  the  noteworthy  work 
to  which  we  here  invite  attention.  Hitherto  almost  nothing  has  emanated 
from  that  church  relative  to  the  grammar  of  the  Greek  Testament  which  has 
•challenged  the  respectful  attention  of  the  scholarly  world.  In  fact,  the  only 
elaborate  work  of  the  century  known  to  us — the  sightly  Latin  octavo  issued  at 
Louvain,  in  1857,  by  Professor  J.  T.  Beelen — professes  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  modified  reproduction  of  Winer's  fifth  edition.  The  present  work, 
therefore,  is  entitled  to  a  special  welcome.  Evidently,  the  patient  study  of 
years  has  entered  into  it. 

The  extended  Introduction  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  origin  and 
characteristics  of  the  New  Testament  language,  and  closes  with  a  list  of  the 
more  important  works  serviceable  in  the  study  of  it.  The  account  of  the  lan- 
guage, though  somewhat  diflfuse,  is  clear,  sensible,  and  founded  on  the  best 
authorities;  while  the  concluding  list — in  which  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
American  authors  find  due  recognition,  especially  Professors  Goodwin  and 
Sophocles — seems  to  omit  no  recent  work  of  moment,  unless  it  be  the  Gram- 
mar and  Critical  Notes  of  Thomas  Sheldon  Green.  The  twenty- two  chapters 
into  which  the  work  is  divided,  not  only  deal  with  the  various  classes  of  inde- 
pendent and  dependent  propositions,  but  also  with  the  infinitive  (the  treat- 
ment of  which  is  especially  full  and  valuable),  the  participle,  negatives,  and 
direct  and  indirect  discourse. 

The  treatment  is  everywhere  luminous,  and  the  examples  cited  numerous, 
although  detailed  discussion  of  them  is  avoided,  as  belonging  rather  to  the 
province  of  the  exegete  than  that  of  the  grammarian.  Especially  to  be  com- 
mended is  the  author's  practice  of  giving,  in  fine  print  at  the  close  of  each 
chapter,  a  summary  of  its  contents,  in  which  the  deviations  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment usage  from  the  classic  and  later  Greek  are  carefully  noted,  and  fre- 
quently the  peculiarities  of  the  individual  writers  besides.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  given,  also,  to  the  precedents  furnished  by  the  Septuagint,  and  the 
•copious  examples  cited  from  it  constitute  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  as  yet 
unwritten  grammar  of  that  peculiar  type  of  Greek.     Very  valuable,  again,  are 
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the  carefal  collections  of  grammatical  statistics  scattered  through  the  volume  ; 
'See,  for  example,  chapters  x.  and  xix. 

The  author  follows  exclusively  the  critical  texts  of  Tischendorf  and  of 
Westcott  and  Hort.  The  tone  of  his  discussions  is  broad  and  scholarly,  and 
his  judgments — which  of  course  cannot  be  expected  to  commend  themselves 
in  every  instance  to  every  reader — are  not  chargeable  with  indecision  or  lack 
of  independence.  Nor  do  they  seem  to  be  hampered  by  ecclesiastical  or  con- 
fessional trammels.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  he  reckons  as  Pauline  merely 
provisionally,  and  th%  Gospel  of  Matthew  he  holds  to  have  been  written  in 
Greek  ;  he  discriminates  intelligently  between  the  peculiarities  of  the  different 
writers ;  recognizes  the  effect,  on  their  style,  of  their  intellectual  temperament 
and  individual  apprehension  of  truth  ;  and  is  even  ready  to  concede  a  certain 
influence  of  the  sort  to  the  various  amanuenses. 

It  would  be  easy  to  cull  out  interesting  comments,  but  two  specimens 
must  suffice :  John  xxi.  19  seq.  our  author  understands  in  an  outward  and  lit- 
eral sense  (p.  130) :  Jesus  is  quitting  his  disciples  for  the  moment,  and,  wish- 
ing only  Peter  to  accompany  him,  checks  John,  who,  not  understanding  his 
wish,  had  begun  to  follow ;  to  Peter's  question  What  John  shall  do,  he  re- 
plies, **  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  [here  with  the  other  disciples]  while  I  come 
[with  you  ;  (on  *«i  cf.  ix.  4,  and  ^px^M^^xxi.  3)],  What  is  that  to  thee?"  In 
Matt.  xxvi.  50  M.  Viteau  correctly  adheres  to  the  relative  force  of  ^0*5,  but 
would  supply  of5a  :  **  Thy  kiss  does  not  deceive  me.  I  know  what  thou  hast 
come  for."  This  passage,  and  a  few  others,  start  the  query  whether  our  au- 
thor might  not  have  derived  a  helpful  hint  occasionally  from  the  Revised  En- 
glish Testament  of  1 88 1. 

It  is  evident  that  by  his  book  I'Abbd  Viteau  has  laid  his  countrymen  un- 
<ier  large  and  lasting  obligations.  Indeed,  his  work  is  one  which  will  render 
substantial  service  to  thorough  biblical  students  of  every  land.  He  twice  at 
least  (pp.  XXX,  xlix)  speaks  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  New  Testament  as  con- 
sisting of  5420  words,  instead  of  5594 :  but  he  is  not  responsible  for  this  error. 
One  unaccountable  omission,  however,  must  be  mentioned :  the  book  has  no 
index  of  biblical  passages.     Such  an  index  is  simply  indispensable. 

J.  Henry  Thayer. 

The  Apostolic  Age  of  the  Christian  Church.    By  Carl  von  WeizsMcker, 

Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  University  of  TUbingen.     Translated 

from  the  Second  and  Revised  Edition,  by  James  Millar,  B.  D.     Vol.  I. 

Lcndon:    Williams  and    Norgate;    New  York:    G.  P.   Putnam's  Sons. 

1894.     (Pp.  405.  4x7.)     $3-50- 

With  this  volume  is  opened  a  new  series  of  translations  from  the  Ger- 
man, edited  by  Professors  Cheyne  and  Bruce,  and  to  be  published  simultane- 
ously in  England  and  America.  The  names  of  the  editors  are  a  sufficient  guar- 
antee of  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  work  undertaken  will  be  performed, 
and  may  also  give  some  indications,  in  connection  with  the  issue  of  this  first 
volume,  of  the  character  of  the  works  to  be  translated. 

Weizsacker's  "Apostolic  Age"  is  the  best  recent  exponent  of  the  teach- 

VOL.  LL  NO.  203.  II 
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ing  of  Tflbingen  concemiag  the  nature  and  authority  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament.  Holding  in  the  main  to  the  positions  of  Baur,  it  presents, 
some  important  modifications,  especially  in  its  enlarged  list  of  genuine  Paul- 
ine literature,  and  the  less  offensive  way  in  which  the  alleged  quarrel  between 
Paul  and  the  tweWe  apostles  is  treated.  Perhaps  Dr.  Bruce  has  set  forth  the 
essential  difference  between  them  in  his  Introduction,  in  which  he  quotes 
Matthew  Arnold's  objection  to  Baur  on  account  of  his  '*ngor  and  vigor," 
saying  that  WeizsScker  has  all  of  Baur's  vigor,  but  less  of  his  rigor.  This  is 
something ;  and  it  is  something,  also,  that,  while  Baur  recognized  only  Ro- 
mans, Galatians,  and  the  two  Corinthian  epistles  as  genuine,  WeizsScker  re- 
peatedly refers  to  Philippians  as  Pauline,  though  the  present  volume  gives  no 
list  of  his  writings  as  the  author  receives  them.  Essentially,  however,  the 
theology  of  Baur  is  here.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  denied,  and  the  book 
of  Acts  is  "  didactic,"  and  its  true  value  as  history  is  only  to  be  determined 
*'by  cutting  out  the  presumed  embellishments"  (p.  208).  These  embellish* 
men ts  are  *' presumed"  to  betray  themselves  wherever  a  difference  appears 
between  the  Acts  and  the  Pauline  epistles,  of  course  being  most  apparent  in 
the  comparison  of  Acts  xv.  and  Galatians  i.  The  re-baptism  of  the  twelve 
disciples  of  John  at  Antioch  is  not  regarded  as  history,  but  as  allegory,  and 
"  the  purpose  of  the  narrative  is  rather  to  show  that  the  faith  in  Christ  of  the 
Jewish  Christians  reqtiired  the  Pauline  doctrine  to  raise  it  to  the  true  spiritual 
faith,  and  to  invest  its  followers  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  fact  that  the  disci- 
ples of  John  are  twelve  in  number,  an  unmistakable  allusion  to  the  primitive 
apostles,  shows  that  the  whole  is  entirely  allegorical.  The  extension  to  the 
case  of  Apollos  also  ...  is  plainly  meant  to  prove  that  Apollos  was  not  to 
be  ranked  with  Paul,  but  derived  his  mission  from  him"  (p.  404). 

This  indicates  fairly  the  position  of  the  work  so  far  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the 
first  volume.  We  have  referred  too  often  to  the  Tubingen  theology  in  its 
earlier  forms  to  make  present  criticism  necessary.  Of  the  learning  of  the 
author  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  the  conspicuously  pleasant  style  of  his 
writings  when  translated  into  English  makes  them,  as  compared  with  most 
German  authors,  very  easy  reading. 

Is  Moses  Scientific?  First  Chapter  of  Genesis  Tested  by  Latest  Discoveries 
of  Science.  By  Rev.  P.  E.  Kipp.  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Toronto: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.     1893.     (Pp.239.     SH^SH-) 

This  little  volume  shows  close  and  careful  study  of  the  scientific  questions 
involved  in  his  interpretation  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  is  to  be  highly 
commended.  This  we  are  ready  to  say,  though  disagreeing  with  the  author 
on  two  or  three  points,  the  principal  of  which  is  his  interpretation  of  the  fourth 
creative  day,  in  which  he  follows  Professor  Warring  in  his  theory  that  there 
was,  at  that  period  of  the  evolution  of  the  solar  system,  a  change  in  the  incli- 
nation of  the  earth's  axis,  establishing  the  order  of  seasons  which  now  pre- 
YAils.  The  theory  is  well  maintained  by  Mr.  Kipp,  and  the  ground  of  objec- 
tion to  it  is  by  no  means  demonstrative;  but  it  seems  to  be  the  introduction 
of  a  far  greater  cause  than  is  required  for  'the  phenomenon  reported  in  the  text 
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of  Genesis.  In  the  first  place,  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth  may  easily  have 
controlled  the  temperatare  daring  the  early  geological  ages  ;  thus  accounting 
for  the  uniformity  of  conditions,  which  is  shown  by  the  existence  of  tropical 
plants  near  the  poles.  Secondly,  his  objection  to  Dana*s  interpretation  is  in- 
sufficient. Dana's  view  is  that  the  phenomena  referred  to  are  the  changes  in  the 
enveloping  clouds  which  finally  brought  the  sun  into  view  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  made  it  the  controlling  element  in  the  determination  of  sea- 
tons  and  climates.  Anything  that  would  secure  the  appearance  of  these  lumi- 
naries for  the  assigned  purpose  is  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  purposes  of  the  the- 
ory. Mr.  Kipp's  point  that  in  translating  the  phrase  *'  made  the  two  great 
lights'*  the  meaning  should  be  determined  largely  by  the  manifest  object  in 
view  as  stated  in  the  immediate  context  is  well  taken.  On  the  contrary.  Pres- 
ident Harper's  recent  criticism  upon  Professor  Dana's  view  of  this  passage, 
adopted  in  this  case  by  the  author,  well  illustrates  the  narrowness  of  liberal 
dogmatism.  Professor  Dana  had  said  that,  inasmuch  as  the  great  purpose  of 
the  source  of  light  was  accomplished  by  the  heavenly  bodies  when  they  were 
first  made  to  appear,  therefore  *'  made  to  appear  "  is  a  natural  interpretation 
of  the  word  "  made  "  in  the  passage.  This,  President  Harper  declares  to  be 
"  jugglery  of  words,  if  any  such  thing  is  to  be  found  anywhere."  Aside  from 
the  offensiveness  of  such  a  charge  laid  at  the  door  of  so  candid  and  eminent  a 
man  as  Professor  Dana,  it  is  an  entirely  false  view  of  the  proper  principles  of 
interpretation ;  for,  the  context  is  always  allowed  great  influence  in  deter- 
mining the  specific  meaning.  In  making  such  a  charge  against  Professor  Dana, 
President  Harper  goes  over  to  the  camp  of  the  mere  literalists,  holding  that, 
because  in  another  connection  the  writer  had  used  the  phrase  '*  made  to  ap- 
pear," therefore,  whenever  afterward  he  wanted  to  convey  the  same  idea,  he 
must  use  the  same  exact  phrase, — a  principle  which  would  make  nonsense  of 
any  extended  passage  of  literature.  We  hope  that  President  Harper  will  both 
apologize  to  Mr.  Kipp  and  Professor  Dana,  and  refresh  his  mind  upon  the 
rules  of  hermeneutics. 

Mr.  Kipp's  method  of  interpretation,  in  which  he  attempts  to  give  full 
weight  to  the  modification  of  meaning  which  the  word  receives  from  the  con- 
text, is  the  correct  method,  and  no  amount  of  opprobrious  epithets  can  destroy 
its  force  with  the  intelligent  public.  Its  application  in  the  tenth  chapter  is  in- 
teresting, as  showing  that  the  author  is  himself  not  an  unreasoning  literalist, 
but  is  inclined  to  give  that  large  view  of  the  meaning  of  words  which  a  com- 
prehensive survey  of  the  subject  demands.  He  therefore  sees  nothing  in  the 
language  of  Moses  to  contradict  theistic  theories  of  evolution ;  the  question 
between  the  evolutionist  and  the  direct  creationist  being,  '*not  whether  it  was 
God  who  created  or  not,"  but  simply  what  was  the  method  of  his  creation. 

Nature  in  Scripture:  A  Study  of  Bible  Verification  in  the  Range  of  Com- 
mon Experience.  By  £.  C.  Cummings.  Boston  :  Cupples  and  Hurd. 
1887.     (Pp.  xiii,  357.     6x3^.) 

The  author  of  this  volume  presents  in  a  fascinating  style  a  line  of  thought 
that  will  be  helpful  to  a  large  class  of  minds,  and  instructive  and  interesting 
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to  all  who  carefully  read  it.  The  thought  is  often  subtle  and  a  little  difficult 
to  catch,  on  superficial  reading ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  books  which  repays  close 
study,  and  will  be  likely  to  retain  a  permanent  place  in  Christian  literature. 
We  give  but  a  single  specimen  as  illustrating  the  style  : — 

**  So  far,  at  least,  the  Scripture  drama  of  the  fall  is  the  drama  of  universal 
experience.  All  men  have  occasion  to  verify  the  representation  in  themselves 
and  in  others.  All  men  make  their  appearance  in  the  world  not  having  sinned 
after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression  ;  all  are  occupied  about  natural 
thmgs  before  coming  to  the  consciousness  of  spiritual  relations ;  all  have,  by 
and  by,  broken  a  command  in  partaking  of  what  they  were  naturally,  and  it 
may  be  formally,  forbidden  to  touch  ;  all  fall  into  worse  conditions,  whether 
as  respects  what  they  do  or  what  they  suffer,  than  might  have  been  theirs  un- 
der the  good  providence  of  the  Father ;  all  know  what  it  means  to  hear  the 
voice  of  God  within  saying,  '  Where  art  thou?'  'What  is  this  that  thou 
hast  done? '  All  are  warned  that  there  is  no  return  to  original  innocency,  as 
by  the  sword  of  the  cherubim  flashing  upon  an  awakened  moral  vision.  To 
all  there  is  the  lot  of  mortality ;  but  to  those  who  have  knowingly  sinned 
death  is  armed  with  a  peculiar  sting,  so  that  physical  death  has  a  darker  sig- 
nificance as  the  wages  of  sin,  and  life  is  no  longer  the  fulness  of  life  when  the 
law  of  life  has  been  broken.  To  all  there  is  hope  in  that  Seed  of  promise, 
whose  is  the  victory  over  temptation  ;  and  for  all  there  is  conceivably  the 
possibility  of  a  new  access  to  the  tree  of  life,  in  the  spiritual  paradise  of 
God"  (pp.  87,88). 

Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  Ch.  Piepenbring,  Pastor,  and 
President  of  the  Reformed  Consistory  at  Strassburg.  Translated  from 
the  French,  by  Permission  of  the  Author,  with  Added  References  for 
English  Readers.  By  H.  G.  Mitchell,  Professor  in  Boston  University. 
New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Company.  1893.  (Pp.  xi,  361. 
5Kx3>^-) 

This  volume  is  put  before  the  American  public  by  its  translator  as  one  that, 
**  even  if  it  sometimes  yielded  more  than  was  necessary,  could  not  but  further 
the  cause  of  religion  "  (p.  iv),  because  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written.  But 
the  good  spirit  of  an  author  seems  to  us  a  poor  reason,  when  standing  alone, 
for  commending  a  book  which  treats  of  such  vital  themes  as  are  here  discussed. 
Perusal  of  the  book  shows  that  the  author  is  one  of  the  liberal  dogmatists 
who  in  the  sweetest  and  most  confident  spirit  puts  forth  his  own  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament  as  infallible  dogmas.  Among  his  dogmas  are: 
that  it  is  **  impossible  to  distinguish  with  certainty  historical  data  from  later 
additions  in  the  accounts  respecting  Moses'*  (p.  10);  that  we  cannot  learn 
from  the  book  of  Genesis  *'  what  was  the  religious  and  moral  life  of  the  pa- 
triarchs themselves  "  (p.  10);  that  **  in  view  of  the  results  of  modern  criti- 
cism, one  may  well  ask  whether  it  is  now  possible  to  know  for  certain  any- 
thing concerning  the  person  and  work  of  the  great  legislator  "  Moses  (p.  7); 
that  **  we  cannot  place  the  date  of  absolute  monotheism  so  early  as  Moses. 
It  certainly  did  not  appear  in  Israel  until  much  later  "  (p.  22);  that  "it  is 
only  necessary  to  read  a  few  pages  of  the  Prophets  or  the  Psalms  to  be  con- 
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vinced  that  God  is  regarded  as  possessing  all  the  members  and  functions  of 
the  human  body  "  (p.  26);  that  **  it  is  related  that  he  [God]  incited  Moses 
and  the  Israelites  to  cheat  and  rob  the  Egyptians,  and  that  he  assisted  them 
in  this  attempt*'  (p.  28);  that  ''the  ancient  Israelites  did  not  regard  God  as 
a  pure  Spirit,  neither  did  they  know  how  to  worship  him  in  spirit";  that 
**  David  had  sacred  images  in  his  house  and  used  them  in  consulting  Jehovah," 
from  which  he  infers  that  we  may  seriously  doubt  whether  the  second  com- 
mandment was  a  fundamental  law  of  the  religion  of  Israel;  and  so  on  to  the 
end  of  the  book.  Everything  is  interpreted  according  to  the  theory  of  re- 
ligious evolution  which  has  so  recently  come  into  the  field,  and  this  is  coolly 
assumed  to  be  the  only  historical  method.  The  author's  closing  paragraph 
affirms  that  it  is  enough  **  for  the  world  in  general  that  God  is  so  clearly  re- 
vealed in  his  holiness  and  love  that  each  can  recognize  his  sinful  condition 
aud  then  hope  for  the  divine  favor"  (p.  350).  This  want  he  believes  to  be 
partly  satisfied  in  the  revelation  of  the  old  covenant,  and  fully  satisfied  in 
the  revelation  of  the  new.  We  fear,  however,  that  when  he  applies  his  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation  to  the  New  Testament  he  will  not  find  any  very  specific 
promises  left  upon  which  to  base  his  hope. 

The  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Walter  F.  Adcney,  M.  A., 
Professor  of  New  Testament  Introduction,  History,  and  Exegesis,  New 
College,  London.  New  York :  Thomas  Whittaker.  1894.  (Pp.  248. 
3x5.)    $1.25. 

Professor  Adeney,  whose  volume  on  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  shows  that  he 
can  write  well  on  the  Old  Testament,  contributes  to  the  **  Theological  Educa- 
tor" series  this  concise  and  practical  little  volume  on  the  New.  Its  analysis  of 
the  teaching  of  Jesus,  as  related  to  John  the  Baptist  and  the  Jewish  law  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  apostles  on  the  other,  is  admirable.  The  authority  of  the 
New  Testament  writers,  their  essential  harmony,  and  the  progress  of  revela- 
tion as  exhibited  by  them  are  well  set  forth.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  more  good 
matter  could  be  placed  in  a  volume  of  this  size. 

A  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  for  Historical  Study  :  An  Analytical  Sy- 
nopsis of  the  Four  Gospels  in  the  Version  of  1881.  By  William  Arnold 
Stevens,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Interpretation  in  the  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary,  and  Ernest  DeWitt  Burton,  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Interpretation  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  Boston  :  Silver, 
Burdeit  &  Company.     1894.     (Pp.  x,  237.     6j^x5.)     $1.50. 

A  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Revised  Version.  With  some  new 
Features.  By  John  A.  Broadus,  D.  D.,  LL.D.  The  Note's  at  the  end 
of  the  volume,  by  A.  T.  Robertson,  D.  D.  New  York  :  A.  C.  Armstrong 
and  Son.     1893.     (Pp.  xvii,  264.     6x4.)     $[.50. 

These  two  volumes,  appearing  simultaneously,  indicate  the  continuance 
of  the  interest  in  the  systematic  study  of  the  life  of  Christ  which  has  charac- 
terized the  last  half-century.  The  volume  prepared  by  Professors  Stevens 
and  Burton  is  unaccompanied  by  critical  notes,  consisting  simply  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  Gospels  in  parallel  columns  according  to  subjects.  Rlinning 
footnotes  give  parallel  passages  occurring   elsewhere  in  the  Gospels.     The 
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book  will  be  found  very  convenient  and  useful  for  the  systematic  study  of  the 
Gospels. 

The  volume  prepared  by  Professor  *  Broadus  is  the  result  of  thirty  years* 
teaching  of  the  English  New  Testament,  and  therefore  exhibits  in  condensed 
summary  the  ripest  fruits  of  his  long  and  successful  study.  The  author  re- 
marks that  he  has  become  **  more  and  more  convinced  that  most  harmonists 
seriously  err  in  laying  stress  on  the  division  of  our  Lord's  ministry  into  Pass- 
over years"  (p.  iii),  and  remarks,  that  "the  length  of  his  ministry,  and  the 
dates  of  his  birth  and  death,  cannot  be  precisely  fixed."  He  therefore  con- 
tents himself  with  dividing  the  life  into  the  three  well-defined  periods  of  pro- 
gressive development  which  are  readily  traceable  in  the  accounts. 

The  notes  of  Dr.  Broadus  are  limited  to  a  few  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions. But  at  the  end  of  the  volume  there  are  thirty  pages  of  very  discrimi- 
nating explanatory  notes  by  his  associate,  Professor  A.  T.  Robertson,  D.  D. 
These  relate  to  :  The  Genealogies  of  Christ ;  The  Probable  Time  of  the  Sa- 
viour's Birth  ;  The  Feast  of  John  v.  i,  and  the  Duration  of  our  Lord's  Min- 
istry ;  The  Four  I^ists  of  the  Twelve  Apostles ;  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount ; 
The  Combination  of  Luke  and  John  ;  Did  Christ  eat  the  Passover  ?  The 
Hour  of  the  Crucifixion;  The  Time  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ ;  and  the 
Length  of  our  Lord's  Stay  in  the  Tomb. 

The  note  upon  the  question  Did  Christ  eat  the  Passover  ?  is  especially 
clear  and  satisfactory,  the  conclusion  being  **  that  a  fair  interpretation  of  the 
passages  alleged  not  only  removes  all  contradiction  between  John  and  the 
Synoptists,  but  rather  decidedly  favors  the  view  that  they  had  the  same  date 
for  the  Passovei  meal,  and  that  Jesus  ate  the  Passover  at  the  regular  hour, 
and  was  crucified  on  Friday,  15th  Nisan"  (p.  257). 

Psychology,  Dbscriptive  and  Explanatory:  A  Treatise  of  the  Phenom- 
ena, Laws,  and  Development  of  Human  Mental  Life.  By  George  Trum- 
bull Ladd,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Yale  University.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1894      (Pp.  676.  4x7.)     $4.50. 

No  student  of  philosophy  can  doubt  that  the  past  few  years  have  wit- 
nessed great  changes  in  the  study  of  Psychology.  Besides  its  other  merits. 
Dr.  Ladd's  new  book  is  an  instructive  way-mark,  and  indicates  the  new 
method  of  study  in  our  universities  and  colleges.  One  is  struck  at  once  with 
the  almost  total  change  in  arrangement,  as  this  book  is  compared  with  the 
text-books  of  a  dozen  years  ago.  Like  them,  it  is  divided  into  three  parts; 
but  these  relate,  not  to  the  Intellect,  the  Sensibility,  and  the  Will,  respect- 
ively, but  to  the  **  Most  General  Forms  of  Mental  Life  "  ;  **  The  Elements  of 
Mental  Life  "  ;  and  **  The  Development  of  Mental  Life."  Consciousness,  in- 
stead of  being  relegated  to  a  subdivision,  is  the  starting-point,  and  the  centre 
throughout,  and  the  definition  of  Psychology  given  is,  **  the  science  which 
describes  and  explains  the  phenomena  of  consciousness,  as  such  "  (p.  I). 
**  The  old  and  vicious  theory  of  faculties  "  is  wholly  discarded,  and  the  author 
has  so  arranged  his  book,  with  malice  prepense,  as  to  give  the  least  possible 
encouragement  to  one   who,  anchoring   to  one  of  the  old  definitions,  en- 
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deavors  from  that  point  of  view  to  take  his  bearings.  Instead  of  treating  of 
the  faculties  as  existing,  and  only  requiring  analysis  and  classification,  the 
author  announces,  and  the  book  exhibits,  his  *' consistent  tenure  of  the  view 
that  the  formation  and  development  of  faculty  is  itself  the  chief  thing  which 
scientific  psychology  has  to  explain"  (p.  ix). 

The  author  defends  the  scientific  character  of  psychological  research 
against  those  who  assert  that  Psychology  cannot  be  called  a  science  "  because 
it  has  as  yet  discovered  no  law  corresponding  to  the  Newtonian  principle  of 
gravitation  or  to  the  principle  of  chemical  equivalents.*'  The  facts  of  human 
consciousness,  faithfully  described,  are,  he  maintains,  the  data,  than  which  no 
science  has  a  larger  available  collection,  and  none  has  made  more  swift  ad- 
vance in  analysis  and  classification  in  recent  years. 

Thus  the  method  of  the  book  is  inductive,  proceeding  from  the  gathered 
phenomena  of  consciousness,  and  always  with  respect  to  their  origin  and  de- 
velopment. For  instance,  in  the  treatment  of  the  will,  at  the  point  where  in 
an  older  work  we  should  look  for  a  definition  of  the  will  as  a  faculty,  we  meet 
the  italicised  statement  that  **  *  T)?  will '  (in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word)  is  the 
result  of  a  development;  it  is  something  which  no  one  can  do  at  the  beginning 
of  mental  lifcy  but  which  all  men  learn  to  do  in  the  course  of  its  unfolding*^ 
(p.  611).  Later  we  find  a  definition  of  volition  as  **a  definite  conative  activ- 
ity consciously  directed  toward  the  realization  of  a  mentally  represented  end, 
preceded  or  accompanied  by  the  condition  of  desire^  and  ustuUly  accompanied  or 
followed  by  the  feeling  of  effort'"*  (p.  613).  What  follows  as  to  the  nature  of 
choice  and  the  freedom  of  volition,  is  not  essentially  different  from  what  we 
are  accustomed  to  find,  but  greater  attention  is  given  to  the  volition  as  exer- 
cised in  deliberation,  as  well  as  in  the  final  decision.  The  ethical  sentiments 
are  treated  as  otiginal  and  underived  from  other  forms  of  feeling,  yet  as  com- 
plex processes  of  consciousness,  so  that  there  is  no  peculiar  class  of  psychoses 
to  be  denominated  **  moral  judgments  "  (p.  580  seq.). 

One  misses  throughout  the  exact  divisions,  the  axiomatic  definitions,  and 
the  unerring  deductions  of  the  older  mental  science.  He  turns  to  the  index 
in  vain  for  "Soul,"  "Reason,"  **Conscience,"  "Obligation,"  and  other 
familiar  terms.  In  place  of  these  are  discussions  of  the  sensory-motor  sys- 
tem, and  inquiries  into  theories  of  feelings  and  sensations  as  primitive  states 
-of  mind.  One  cannot  doubt  that  this  is  a  great  improvement,  and  will  lead 
to  more  accurate  knowledge,  yet  the  question  arises,  whether  the  wholesale 
discarding  of  the  nomenclature  and  method  of  past  study  is  not  somewhat 
extreme?  The  book  is  one  of  great  value.  It  is  not  designed  primarily  as  a 
text-book,  yet  the  author  intends  that  it  shall  be  used  as  such,  and  says  that 
he  would  not  have  changed  it  materially  if  it  had  been  especially  designed  for 
the  class-room.  The  philosophy  of  the  mind  and  speculative  discussion  of 
psychological  phenomena  are  reserved  for  another  volume,  whose  appearance 
-will  be  watched  for  with  interest  by  scholars. 
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The  New  Testament  ;  or  the  Book  of  the  Holy  Gospel  of  our  Lord 
AND  OUR  pOD,  Jesus  the  Messiah.  A  Literal  Translation  from  the 
Syriac  Peshito  Version.  By  James  Murdock,  D.  D.  Boston:  Scriptural 
Tract  Repository.     (Pp.  xliii,  J07.     4x7.)     $2.50. 

The  Peshito  has  a  double  value,  evidential  and  exegetical.  So  early  ft 
translation  and  into  a  language  so  nearly  like  that  spoken  by  the  Apostles  has 
ever  had  its  due  weight  with  scholars.  Few  ministers,  however,  have  time  to 
study  Syriac  ;  and  within  limits  it  may  be  said  that  Murdock's  translation  has- 
rendered  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  do  so.  For  forty  years  or  thereabout  this 
has  been  recognized  as  a  work  of  great  and  exact  scholarship.  The  edition 
before  us  has  a  portrait  and  biographical  sketch  of  the  translator,  and  an  in- 
troduction to  the  Syriac  New  Testament,  by  H.  L.  Hastings,  which  add 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  work.  It  is  well  printed,  and  bound  in  cloth  and 
leather. 

Civilization  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Especially  in  Relation  to  Mod- 
em Civilization.  By  George  Burton  Adams,  Professor  of  History  in  Yale 
University.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1894.  (Pp.  463. 
3;^x6X.) 

History  is  too  often  considered  as  the  mere  recording  of  facts  ;  and  stu- 
dents have  thought  themselves  to  have  learned  history  when  they  have  memo- 
rized certain  dates  and  fastened  upon  them,  each  upon  its  isolated  peg,  certain 
memorable  events.  What  we  call  the  philosophy  of  history  is  steadily  gaining 
ground  as  a  method  of  study.  The  new  books  that  are  to  live,  and  influence 
thought,  show  the  effect  of  this  larger  view  of  history,  and  better  interpreta-- 
tion  of  its  message  to  our  own  time.  The  work  before  us  is  not  a  history  in 
the  sense  of  setting  forth  in  chronological  order  the  series  of  events  which  oc- 
curred in  the  Middle  Ages ;  but  is  a  philosophical  consideration  of  the  facts 
and  forces  of  that  period  in  their  relation  to  preceding,  and  especially  to  suc- 
ceeding ages.  The  forces  are  four :  the  civilization  of  Greece,  and  of  Rome  \ 
the  power  of  the  Germans ;  and  the  influence  of  Christianity.  The  events  in 
their  order  he  supposes  the  reader  to  know,  or,  if  he  does  not  know,  refers 
him  for  them  to  some  general  history.  The  book  then  sets  itself  to  show  how, 
out  of  the  material  with  which  the  Middle  Ages  began,  and  the  little  which 
they  accumulated,  there  were  wrought  out,  under  the  influence  of  the  parallel- 
ogram of  forces  at  work,  the  great  movements  of  the  period  and  of  later  his- 
tory,— the  Papacy,  the  Feudal  System,  the  Crusades,  and  at  length  the  Re- 
naissance and  the  Reformation. 

There  cannot  be  two  opinions  of  the  value  of  the  work.  It  will  take  high 
rank  at  once  among  works  of  its  chss.  It  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  stimulating 
and  instructive,  and  shows  the  results  of  scholarship  and  clear  thinking. 

The  Writings  of  Thomas  Paine.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Moncure 
Daniel  Conway.  Volume  I.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  (Pp.  445. 
4x7.)     $2.50. 

This  first  volume  of  Mr.  Conway's  promised  edition  of  the  complete 
works  of  Paine  in  style  uniform  with  his  Life,  embraces  the  writings  of  Paine 
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between  the  years  1774  and  1779.  These  are  chiefly  patriotic,  and  are  worthy 
of  perpetual  preservation.  Their  influence  in  confuting  the  arguments  of 
loyalists  and  reviving  the  courage  of  patriots  ought  never  to  be  forgotten. 
This  volume  contains  the  articles  signed  '^Common  Sense  "  and  those  entitled 
"The  Crisis,"  of  which  latter  the  first  opens  with  the  memorable  words  that 
struck  a  spark  from  the  manhood  of  the  colonies  in  its  blackest  hour, — 
**  These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls.  The  summer  soldier  and  the  sun- 
shine  patriot  will,  in  this  crisis,  shrink  from  the  service  of  their  country;  but 
he  that  stands  it  now  deserves  the  love  and  thanks  of  man  and  woman.  Ty- 
ranny, like  hell,  is  not  easily  conquered;  yet  we  have  this  consolation  with 
us,  that  the  harder  the  conflict,  the  more  glorious  the  triumph'*  (p.  170). 

There  are  no  religious  articles  in  this  volume,  excepting  those  that  inci- 
dentally use  religious  arguments,  where  the  use  is  reverent,  as  in  the  letter 
addressed  to  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania,  some  of  whom  were  using  the 
doctrine  of  non-resistance  against  the  colonial  cause.  There  are  reverent  quo- 
tations of  Scripture;  there  is  a  reference  to  the  prescience  of  Christ  (p.  125), 
and  there  is  a  significant  appeal  to  the  geographical  situation  of  America  as 
providentially  pointing  to  independence,  to  deny  which,  he  asserts,  **  would 
be  a  kind  of  atheism  against  nature :  and  the  best  answer  to  such  an  objection 
would  be,  '  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  hearty  There  is  no  God'  "  (p.  202). 

Two  of  the  opening  articles  are  worthy  of  especial  attention,  being 
among  the  most  pronounced  of  early  protests  against  negro  slavery,  and  duel- 
ling. A  bright  and  sensible  fable  signed  "Esop,'*  and  entitled  "Cupid  and 
Hymen,"  is  worthy  a  frequent  republication.  Some  of  these  earlier  essays  have 
never  been  published  before  with  Paine's  collected  works.  The  complete 
writings  of  the  man  will  not  only  help  to  a  juster  estimate  of  his  own  charac- 
ter, but  some  of  them  will  throw  an  important  side-light  on  the  early  history 
of  our  nation. 

MR.  MOZOOMDAR'S  BOOKS. 

The  recent  visit  of  Protap  Chunder  Mozoomdar  to  this  country  has  cre- 
ated new  interest  in  his  book  The  Oriental  Christ,^  published  some  ten 
years  ago,  and  has  been  accompanied  by  the  publication  of  a  book  which  is 
really  its  sequel,  The  Spirit  of  God,*  and  a  collection  of  extracts  from  his 
writings,  called  Heart-Beats.'  The  first  deserves  its  revived  attention. 
Written  by  one  professing  himself  **  outside  the  fold  of  Christianity,"  as  he 
says,  it  deserves  close  study,  not  simply  for  the  light  thrown  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  Christ  when  interpreted  as  distinctively  Oriental,  but  also  for  the  insight 
which  it  affords  into  the  experience  of  thoughtful  men  in  the  Orient  of  whom 
the  author  is  a  type,  and  who  has  come  to  say,  without  professing  conversion 
to  the  Christian  faith,  '*  In  the  midst  of  these  crumbling  systems  of  Hindu 
error  and  superstition,  in  the  midst  of  this  self-righteous  dogmatism  and  acri- 

I1883.     Pp.193.     *i-25- 
«i894.     Pp.323.     $1.50. 

«  With  Portrait,  and  Biographical  Sketch  by  S.  J.  Barrows.  1894.  Pp. 
288.     $1.50. 
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monious  controversy,  in  the  midst  of  these  cold,  spectral  shadows  of  transi- 
tion, secularism,  and  agnostic  doubt,  to  me  Christ  has  been  like  the  meat  and 
drink  of  my  soul."  In  the  new  book  on  **  The  Spirit  of  God,'*  the  doctrine 
is  considered  from  the  dual  standpoint  of  Hindu  and  Christian  faith,  as  being 
the  poles  between  which  the  self- manifestations  of  the  Spirit  range.  But 
there  are  whole  chapters  whose  spirit  and  phraseology  are  so  distinctively 
Christian,  that  one  is  forced  to  think  of  the  professed  Hinduism  as  but  the 
husk,  while  the  kernel  is  Christian.  Its  end  is  to  set  forth  the  manifold 
workings  of  the  Spirit  until  God  may  be  seen  working  all  and  in  all, — "  nay, 
until  the  accursed  and  unhallowed  becomes  beautiful  and  blessed,  like  the 
cross  of  Calvary.'*  Perhaps  more  than  in  either  book  the  author's  real  faith 
shows  itself  in  the  little  book  called  **  Heart-Beats."  It  is  a  devotional  book 
worthy  to  be  named  with  the  *' Imago  Christi."  It  opens  the  soul  of  the 
author  as  no  Occidental  book  could  do  without  self  consciousness  and  pedan- 
try. And  if  we  do  not' misread,  it  shows  progress  Christward  even  since  the 
lofty  sentiments  of  affection  for  Christ  in  the  first  of  his  books.  Here  is  a 
quotation  :  '*  How  can  there  be  any  comparison  between  Christ  and  any  other 
man  ?  His  personal  goodness  and  faith  alone  would  confer  supreme  eminence 
on  him.  When  to  that  is  added  the  strange  element  of  unexampled  suffering 
and  neglect,  such  as  would  have  crushed  any  other  man's  soul,  does  he  not 
become  unique?  .  .  .  The  world  to-day  bears  the  teeming  evidence  that 
Christ  lives.  .  .  .  All  goodness,  sweetness,  wisdom,  are  crowned  with  the 
meek  dignity  of  the  Son  of  Man.  .   .  .  Where  is  such  another  on  earth?" 

These  books  have  more  than  a  personal  significance.  Wherever  the  gos- 
pel is  preached  in  a  heathen  land  having  an  educated  class,  there  is  likely  to 
grow  up  a  movement  either  in  alleged  partial  sympathy  with,  or  more  likely 
in  pronounced  hostility  to,  organized  Christianity,  but  seeking  to  assimilate 
its  ethical  doctrines,  and  state  them  under  the  forms  of  the  old  faith.  The 
issue  of  these  movements  as  they  affect  the  more  spiritually  minded  of  their 
followers  can  but  be  an  interesting  and  significant  study.  The  reaction  in 
Japan,  and  the  spirit  exhibited  by  Kinza  Riuge  M.  Hirai  at  the  Parliament  of 
Religions,  and  the  recent  addresses  in  this  country  by  the  Hindu  Viveka- 
nanda,  are  to  be  studied  as  phenomena  likely  to  reappear  in  many  a  land 
where  missionary  effort  has  become  established  and  aggressive.  What  is  the 
ultimate  tendency  of  these  anti-  and  extra-Christian  movements?  To  the 
study  of  this  problem  we  may  well  bring  such  light  as  is  afforded  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  Brahmo-Somaj,  and  especially  by  these  works  of  its  greatest  living 
exponent.  The  study  is  upon  the  whole  an  encouraging  one.  It  has  its  dark 
and  perplexing  features,  even  as  thus  viewed,  but  these  are  not  predominant. 
We  have  no  disposition  to  attribute  to  Mr.  Mozoomdar's  words  any  meaning 
not  intended  by  their  author,  or  to  apply  to  him  any  name  which  he  would 
disavow;  but  while  allowing  him  to  class  himself,  as  he  does,  with  those 
*•  outside  the  fold  of  Christianity,"  we  cannot  read  his  books  otherwise  than 
thankfully  and  hopefully,  remembering  that  other  sheep  of  Christ's,  not  of 
this  fold,  are  yet  to  be  brought,  and  there  shall  be  one  fold,  one  Shepherd. 
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An  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Unitarian  Movement  since  the  Reforma- 
tion. By  Joseph  Henry  Allen,  D.  D.,  late  Lecturer  in  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory in  Harvard  University,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Supreme  Consistory 
of  Transylvania.  New  York  :  The  Christian  Literature  Co.  1894.  (Pp. 
vi,  254.     6x3 >^.)     $1.50. 

The  special  value  of  Dr.  Allen's  "  Historical  Sketch"  lies  in  the  last 
three  chapters,  which  treat  of  the  development  of  Unitarianism  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  g[ive  the  author's  own  personal  reminiscences  of  the  actors  in  this 
remarkable  and  influential  movement,  which  has  enlisted  the  labors  of  so  many 
interesting,  cultivated,  and  charming  men.  The  author  does  not  object,  as 
many  do,  to  the  name  Unitarian,  but  thinks  it  fairly  well  expresses  the  char- 
acter of  the  movement.  In  summing  up  his  views  of  the  present  situation,  he 
adopts  (p.  246)  the  words  of  Or.  Frothingham,  and  makes  no  objection  to  thai 
dropping  out  of  all  distinctively  Christian  articles  of  faith  in  their  bond  of 
anion  :  '*  The  new  Unitarianism  is  neither  sentimental  nor  transcendental 
nor  traditional.  It  calls  itself  Unitarian  simply  because  that  name  suggests 
freedom  and  breadth  and  progress  and  elasticity  and  joy.  Another  name  might 
do  as  well,  perhaps  be  more  accurately  descriptive.  But  no  other  would  be  so 
impressive,  or  on  the  whole  so  honorable.  "^ 

The  Question  of  Unity  :  Many  Voices  Concerning  the  Unification  of 
Christendom.  Edited  by  Amory  H.  Bradford,  D.  D.  New  York:  The 
Christian  Literature  Co.     1894-     (Pp.  84.     SX^^S)     75  cents. 

In  this  timely  little  volume  the  question  of  the  unification  of  Christendom 
is  discussed  from  many  points  of  view,  and  Dr.  Bradford  still  believes,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  recent  almost  unanimous  insistence  of  the  bishops  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  historic 
episcopate  as  the  first  step  in  any  denominational  union,  '*  a  large,  growing 
and  influential  minority,  .  .  .  are  far  more  catholic  andirenic  than  those  who 
have  spoken  for  their  church  "  (Preface).  We  confess  that  we  do  not  see  the 
evidence  of  this  approaching  union  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  Episcopal,  the  Presbyterian,  and  the  Congregational  form  of  church  gov- 
ernment strike  as  deeply  through  our  church  organizations  as  ever  they  did, 
and  we  do  not  believe  the  evil  is  as  great  as  many  suppose.  Questions  of 
church  polity  relate  largely  to  practical  promotion  of  church  life,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  all  can  work  well  in  the  same  ecclesiastical  harness. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  union  under  the  present  conditions  of  human  nature, 
would  indicate  paralysis  of  the  higher  functions  of  Christian  activity.  If  a 
man  has  strong  faith  in  the  gospel,  the  strength  of  his  convictions  are  pretty 
sure  to  attach  themselves  to  the  means  chosen  for  the  promotion  of  the  gospel. 

Annotations  upon  Popular  Hymns.  By  Charles  Seymour  Robinson.  D.D. 
For  Use  in  Praise  Meetings.  New  York  :  Hunt  &  Eaton  ;  Cincinnati  : 
Cranston  &  Stowe.     (Pp.  581.     5x7.)     $2.50. 

It  is  high  time  that  Dr.  Robinson,  who  has  given  to  the  Church  so  many 
good  hymn-books,  should  give  to  it  also  something  of  what  he  has  learned 
^  Boston  Unitarianism,  p.  267. 
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about  hymns.  The  volume  of  "  Annotations  *'  takes  for  its  basis  the  hymns  in 
•*  Laudes  Domini,"  together  with  the  additional  hymns  in  **  The  New  Laudes 
Domini,"  and  the  hymns  of  the  Baptist  edition.  The  first  of  these  has  already 
served  as  the  basis  of  DufEeld's  "  English  Hymns,"  with  which  this  book  sug- 
gests comparison.  It  is  better  winnowed  than  Dr.  Diiffield's  book,  and  con- 
tains the  pith  of  it,  and  more.  This  book  takes  the  hymns  of  '*  Laudes  Dom- 
ini*' in  order;  while  Duffield  treats  them  in  the  order  of  the  alphabetical 
arrangement  of  their  first  lines.  This  is  the  more  convenient  if  one  uses  Dr. 
Robinson's  hymn-books,  but  not  so  convenient  if  the  hymns  are  found  in  other 
books.  A  goodly  number  of  illustrations  show  the  faces  of  authors,  and  scenes 
connected  with  their  lives. 

We  have  sometimes  wished  that  Dr.  Robinson's  hymn-books  were  less 
dogmatic,  and  we  experience  something  of  the  same  feeling  in  reading  some  of 
his  comments.  No  doubt  *'  there  are  times  in  which  a  genuine  Christian  will 
not  consent  to  be  anything  less  than  dogmatic,"  as  he  affirms  ;  but  those  times 
should  not  be  the  times  when  he  is  singing  praises  to  God  with  brethren  who 
are  not  in  full  accord  with  all  his  own  doctrinal  views.  A  hymn  should  reflect 
sound  doctrine  ;  but  just  so  far  as  it  contains  dogmatic  affirmations  upon  doc- 
trines concerning  which  Christians  differ,  it  is  unfitted  to  unite  Christians  in 
common  worship. 

MuRDocK's  Translation  of  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History,  from 
THE  Birth  of  Our  Saviour  to  the  Eighteenth  Century.  With 
Copious  Notes  by  James  Murdock,  S.  T.  D.  A  New  Edition,  with  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  the  Translator,  by  H.  L.  Hastings,  Editor  of  The 
Christian,  Boston,  Mass.  Three  volumes  in  one.  Boston  and  "London  r 
Scriptural  Tract  Repository.  1892.  (Pp.  470,  485,  506.  4x7.)  Cloth, 
$3.50;  half  leather,  $4.00. 

Mosheim's  "  Ecclesiastical  History  "  'has  occupied  a  place  of  its  own 
among  our  church  histories  for  many  years.  With  acknowledged  defects,  it 
still  remains  an  important  work,  which  may  stand  without  shame  upon  the 
shelf  with  the  best  and  more  recent  works  on  the  subject.  This  new  edition 
is  from  the  plates  of  the  former  revised  edition,  with  an  introduction  and  bio- 
graphical sketch  by  the  editor,  and  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Murdock,  who  in  his  day 
was  a  contributor  to  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  The  plates  are  well  preserved, 
considering  their  years  of  service,  and  the  new  matter  is  of  value.  We  wish  it 
a  renewal  of  its  youth,  and  a  wide  sale. 

Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson.  Edited  with  an  Introduction,  by  Mowbray 
Morris.  In  two  volumes.  New  York  and  Boston  :  Thomas  Y.  CroweU 
&  Company.     (Pp.  590,  609.)     Per  volume,  $1.00. 

Biographies  come  and  go,  but  Boswell's  Johnson  goes  on  forever.  The 
edition  before  us  is  uniform  with  new  editions  of  Scott,  Carlyle,  Hugo,  and 
others  recently  issued  by  these  publishers.  The  edition  deserves  commenda- 
tion because  of  its  excellent  quality  and  low  price.  The  paper  and  letter-press 
and  attractive  binding  are  such  as  any  library  might  be  glad  to  admit,  and  the 
price  is  less  than  any  edition  of  equal  merit  that  we  have  seen. 
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The  Ascent  of  Faith  :  or  the  Grounds  of  Certainty  in  Science  and  Relig- 
ion. By  Alexander  James  Harrison,  B.  D.,  Vicar  of  Lightcliffe.  New 
York:  Thomas  Whittaker.     1894,     (Pp.302.     Z%^^)i')     $i-75- 

This  is  a  thoughtful  series  of  lectures  addresled  to  agnostics.  Starting 
with  the  proposition  that  every  man  is  bound  to  seek  the  truth  and  obey  it,  he 
excludes  the  term  "  unknowable,"  as  opposed  to  clear  thought,  and,  begging 
the  question  at  issue,  proceeds  to  point  out  the  reasonable  grounds  of  theistic 
and  Christian  belief.  It  is  our  judgment  that  the  discussion  of  the  claims  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  and  of  infant  baptism,  are  a  blemish  upon  the  book : 
but  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  book  are  excellent. 

A  Lie  Never  Justifiable.  By  H.  Clay  Trumbull.  Philadelphia:  John 
D.  Wattles  &  Co.     (Pp.  xii,  237.     3x5.)     $1.00. 

This  book  is  a  thorough  and  honest  statement  of  the  author's  conviction, 
so  often  expressed  in  the  Sunday-School  Times^  and  considers  a  large  number 
of  practical  cases  in  which  lying  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  justifiable,  in  all  of 
which,  he  contends,  and  at  all  hazard,  the  truth  should  be  told,  or  nothing. 

Dr.  Trumbull  not  only  believes  the  proposition  stated  in  the  title  of  his 
book,  but  proved  his  faith  by  his  works  when,  in  the  War,  he  refused  to  es- 
cape from  the  enemy's  prison  by  lying.  Yet  he  declares  the  right  of  an  officer 
to  deceive  the  enemy  **  by  any  exhibit  of  *Quaker  guns*  or  mock  fortifications, 
or  of  movements  and  counter-movements,  or  of  feints  of  attack,  or  of  surplus 
watch-fires"  (p.  72).  All  these  he  gathers  under  the  head  of  concealment  of 
weaknesses  or  of  plans.  But  people  there  be  who  will  still  call  this  deception, 
and  will  ask  why  there  should  be  so  great  a  difference  between  a  lie  acted  and 
the  same  lie  spoken. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA  BOOKS.1 

The  books  prepared  for  the  Chautauqua  course  for  the  current  year  are 
fully  up  to  the  standard  of  former  years.  Rev.  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson  has 
revised  his  Latin  in  English  work,  the  main  result  appearing  in  its  con- 
densation. Mr.  James  Richard  Joy  has  expanded  his  "Outline  History  of 
Rome  "  into  a  good-sized  volume  entitled  Rome  and  the  Making  of  Mod- 
ern Europe.  Mr.  W.  H.  Goodyear  adds  to  his  volumes  on  Art  one  entitled 
Roman  and  MedIvCVAL  Art.  Selections  from  early  French,  Spanish,  Scan- 
dinavian, German,  and  Italian  literature,  translated  and  with  notes,  are  given 
in  a  volume  by  the  Messrs.  McClintock,  entitled  Song  and  Legend  from 
the  Middle  Ages.  Professor  Ely's  new  volume  on  Economics,  prepared 
with  the  assistance  of  Professor  H.  H.  Powers,  formerly  of  Oberlin  and  now 
of  Smith  College,  is  the  best  and  clearest  work  that  has  come  to  us  from  Dr. 
Ely.  Least  in  size,  but  not  in  importance,  is  a  little  volume  entitled  Science 
and  Prayer,  by  W.  W.  Kinsley,  the  substance  of  which  is  already  familiar 
to  readers  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  and  which,  first  published  for  scholars  and 
now  for  general  readers,  illustrates  the  possibility  of  making  profound  discus- 
sions of  great  subjects  clear  and  interesting. 

1  The  Chautauqua-Century  Press.  Meadville,  Pa. :  Flood  &  Vincent. 
Price  per  set,  $5.00. 
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Fribndship  the  Mastkr  Passion:  or  the  Nature  and  History  of  Friend* 
ship,  and  its  Place  as  a  Force  in  the  World.  By  H.  Clay  Trambnll.  Phila* 
delphia:  John  D.  Wattles  &  Co.     1894.     (Pp.  413.    3>^x5>^.) 

It  is  good  to  read  a  fctook  that  has  been  written  out  of  pure  love  of  the 
theme.  Every  page  of  this  volume,  and  every  mechanical  feature,  reveal  the 
author's  friendship  for  his  theme.  The  book  contains  two  divisions,  one  of 
which  treats  of  the  nature  of  friendship,  which  the  author  affirms  consists  in 
loving,  rather  than  being  loved,  and  thus  spending  itself  without  thought  of 
reciprocity.  It  is  **  gainfully  expensive,*'  and  involves  no  thought  of  posses- 
sion of  the  person  or  friendship  of  the  one  loved.  From  this  point  of  view  a 
discussion  is  appended  on  the  meaning  of  dydiri;  and  0iX(a,  which  declares 
6.y^ini  to  be  "friendship -love."  In  this  philosophical  and  linguistic  discus- 
sion there  are  certain  points  where  the  author's  analysis  and  distinction  will 
not  carry  the  conviction  of  all  his  readers.  But  the  second  part  is  one  that 
gives  uninterrupted  pleasure.  Whatever  friendship  is  in  its  essence,  and  in 
contradistinction  to  other  affectiuns,  its  place  in  history,  poetry,  and  art  has 
never  been  more  beautifully  set  forth  than  here.  It  is  a  superb  book,  and  a 
most  appropriate  gift  for  a  friend. 

The  Way  :  the  Nature  and  Means  of  Revelation.     By  John  F.  Weir, 

M.  A.,  N.  A.,  Dean  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts  in  Yale  University. 

Boston  and  New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company.     1889.     (Pp. 

xvi,  430.     S%^yA')     ^1-75. 

The  alleged  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  consider  the  truths  of  Revelation 
**  in  the  light  of  Scripture  as  the  sole  competent  witness  of  their  meaning  or 
intention."  In  reality,  however,  it  views  all  Scripture  teaching  through  an 
assumption  that  *'  while  there  is  both  a  natural  and  a  spiritual  sense  in  Reve- 
lation, it  is  the  spiritual  intention  which  is  essentially  the  word  of  God."  It 
will  be  difficult  to  convince  most  people  that  this  **  spiritual  intention"  is  not 
in  large  measure  the  product  of  the  author's  imagination.  Thus,  large  por- 
tions of  biblical  history  become  mere  allegories,  with  "only  an  apparent  ref- 
erence to  times  past ;  "  and  the  plain  meaning  of  passages  is  set  aside,  while 
the  author  seeks  a  far-fetched  Swedcnborgian  spiritual  significance.  '*  He 
who  does  not  read  between  the  lines  is  but  a  sterile  seeker  after  light,"  our 
author  tells  us.  They  who  believe  in  reading  the  author's  own  opinions  into 
the  text,  or  between  the  lines,  will  enjoy  the  book,  provided  always  their  and 
his  opinions  coincide.  To  others  the  method  of  the  book  will  appear  wrong, 
its  conclusions  unreliable,  and  its  voluminous  Scripture  quotations  unstratified 
and  perverted.  It  is  needless  to  add,  however,  that  the  author  appears  to 
have  been  conscientious  and  thorough  in  his  work.  It  will  be  liked  by  those 
who  like  that  sort  of  thing. 
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THE  REV.   PROFESSOR  EDWIN   CONE   BISSELL.   D.  D..  LL.  D. 

In  the  death  of  Professor  Edwin  Cone  Bissell,  on  the  loth  of  April,  1894, 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  lost  one  of  its  associate  editors  and  a  most  valued  con- 
tributor. Professor  Bissell  was  born  at  Schoharie,  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y., 
on  the  second  of  March,  1832.  Soon  after  his  birth  his  parents  moved  back 
into  Connecticut,  whence  they  had  come  to  Schoharie,  and  lived  in  the  town 
of  Coventry,  in  that  State.  He  was  led  quite  early  in  boyhood  to  unite  with 
the  church  ;  and  this  step  seems  to  have  suggested  to  him  the  further  step,.pf 
giving  himself  entirely  to  the  service  of  God  in  the  gospel  ministry.  Accord- 
ingly he  prepared  himself  for  college,  partly  at  the  Monson  Academy  in  Mon- 
son,  Mass.,  and  partly  privately,  and  in  the  fall  of  185 1  presented  himself  for 
admission  at  Amherst  College.  He  spent  the  next  four  years  at  this  institu- 
tion, graduating  in  the  class  of  1855.  After  spending  one  year  as  a  teacher  at 
Williston  Seminary,  Easthampton,  Mass.,  he  entered  Union  Theological  Sem* 
inary.  New  York,  and  with  a  brief  interruption  of  a  part  of  a  term,  which  he 
spent  at  the  Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut  (now  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary),  he  took  his  entire  theological  course  at  Union'  and  graduated  in 
1859.  Immediately  after  leaving  the  Seminary  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate 
of  the  church  at  Westhampton,  Mass.,  and  remained  in  this  field  until  1865. 
In  the  fall  of  1859  he  was  married  to  Miss  Emily  Pomeroy,  of  Somers,  Conn. 
During  his  pastorate  at  Westhampton  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  broke  out  and, 
in  answer  to  a  call  for  volunteers,  he  organized  Company  K  of  the  Fifty-second 
Massachusetts  regiment,  and  led  it  as  its  captain,  spending  one  year  in  the 
service.  In  1865  he  went  to  San  Francisco,  and  took  charge  of  city  mission 
work  there.  This  was  later  organized  into  the  Greene  Street  Congregational 
Church,  with  him  as  its  first  pastor.  At  the  same  time  he  was  connected  with 
the  Pacific  as  associate,  and  afterwards  as  managing,  editor.  In  1869  he  was 
given  leave  of  absence  by  his  church,  and  spent  nearly  one  year  supplying  the 
English  church  at  Honolulu.  This  church  invited  him  to  become  its  pastor, 
but  he  did  not  see  his  way  clear  to  settle  there.  At  the  same  time,  resigning 
his  charge  at  San  Francisco,  he  returned  to  the  East,  and  became  pastor  of  the 
church  at  Winchester,  Mass.     Here  he  remained  until   1873,  preparing  and 
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publishing  his  '* Historic  Origin  of  the  Bible"  during  that  year.  The  same 
year  an  opportunity  offered  itself  to  satisfy  a  long-cherished  desire  to  go  into 
the  foreign  mission  field,  and  he  put  himself  under  the  American  Board  to  be 
sent  to  the  Tyrol,  Austria.  He  continued  in  this  service  till  1878.  -He  then 
spent  one  year  in  the  preparation  of  the  volume  on  the  "Apocrypha"  pub- 
lished in  1880  in  the  Lange  series  of  Commentaries  on  the  Bible,  and  one  year 
in  special  studies  in  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis  at  Leipzig.  In 
1881  he  was  called  to  the  Nettleton  professorship  of  the  Hebrew  Language 
and  Literature  at  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  This  he  accepted,  and 
held  until  1892,  when  he  was  offered  the  chair  of  Old  Testament  Literature 
and  Exegesis  at  the  McCormick  Theological  Seminary  and  removed  to  Chi- 
-cago,  giving  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  to  this  institution. 

Besides  "The  Historic  Origin  of  the  Bible  "  and  the  Commentary  on 
th^  ** Apocrypha,"  Dr.  Bissell  wrote  "The  Pentateuch:  its  Origin  and 
Structure,"  published  in  1885;  «* Biblical  Antiquities,"  1888;  "Practical 
Hebrew  Grammar,"  1891;  and  "Genesis  Printed  in  Colors,"  1892.  He 
also  wrote  many  articles  and  book-reviews  in  the  theological  magazines  and 
religious  papers,  especially  in  the  Bibliotheca  Shcra^  the  Presbyterian  and  Re- 
formed  Review^  the  Presbyterian  Quarterly^  the  Biblical  World  (formerly 
The  Old  and  New  Testament  Student)  and  the  Hartford  Seminary  Record^ 
and  contributed  the  essay  on  '* Pen tateuchal  Analysis:  the  Codes"  in  the 
volume  on  "  Moses  and  the  Prophets,"  published  under  the  editorial  super- 
vision of  Dr.  T.  W.  Chambers.  A.  C.  Zenos. 
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ARTICLE    I. 
CHRISTIAN   SOCIOLOGY. 

BY  MR.   Z.  SWIFT  HOLBROOK,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 

The  complicated  facts  of  sociology  narrow  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  magazine  article  to  suggestions,  rather  than  an  at- 
tempt to  treat  any  part  of  the  subject  exhaustively,  or  to 
compass  the  entire  field  even  in  outline.  It  would  be  idle  for 
one  to  dogmatize  in  this  sphere  of  thought;  for  sociology  is 
more  of  a  philosophy  than  a  science.  It  takes  deep  root,  to 
be  sure,  in  social,  civil,  ethical,  economic,  and  religious 
truths,  which  have  themselves  been  systematized,  but  the 
combining  of  such  infinite  and  complex  data,  and  attempting 
to  form  safe  generalizations,  is  the  diflScult  task  of  the  soci- 
ologist. We  do  know  some  things,  however,  about  man  and 
of  his  duties  in  this  world.  Since  man  is  the  integral  unit 
and  the  concrete  aggregate  of  many  of  these  units  is  society, 
and  we  know  that  a  perfect  society  must  have  perfect  units, 
and  the  Christian  religion  has  come  to  seek  and  to  save  that 
which  was  lost,  we  see  at  once  the  relation  of  Christianity  to 
civilization. 

Plato's  Republic,  Cicero's  Commonwealth,  More's  Uto- 
pia, assumed  perfect  units,  and  the  practical  attempts  at  so- 
cialism have  failed  for  the  want  of  them.     The  real  difficulty 
in  all  theories  about  an  ideal  social  condition  has  been  that 
VOL.  LI.  NO.  204.       1 
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an  ideal  society  must  be  formed  of  persons  who  themselves 
are  ideals  of  benevolence  and  wisdom.  Society  cannot  be  a 
perfect  machine,  working  smoothly  and  accomplishing  its 
purpose,  so  long  as  the  individuals  which  compose  that  so- 
ciety are  themselves  imperfect.  It  has  never  been  difficult 
to  construct,  in  theory,  an  imaginary  state  out  of  imaginary 
citizens  and  have  them  all  honest,  industrious,  and  thrifty, 
and,  therefore,  contented  and  happy.  The  world  has  never 
lacked  for  theorists,  transcendentalists,  dreamers;  but  the 
Christian  religion  is  practically  the  only  force  that  has  ap- 
peared yet  to  accomplish  any  ideal  result,  and  Christian 
men  and  women  so  far  have  been  the  only  agents  for  doing 
this  work  in  this  world.  We  define  as  **  Christian  *'  the  doers 
of  righteousness.  It  is  the  mission  of  the  Christian  religion 
to  regenerate  and  perfect  the  individual.  Sociology,  there- 
fore, leads  at  once  to  biblical  theology,  and  its  very  first 
question  is,  "What  shall  I  do  with  Jesus,  which  is  called 
the  Christ.?**  This  can  be  evaded  by  sociology  no  more 
than  by  the  individual  conscience;  and  if  the  claims  of 
Christ,  to  be  the  Messiah,  be  not  admitted,  he  must  be  cru- 
cified.  What  the  aged  Simeon  prophesied  in  the  Temple 
has  come  to  pass,  at  least  in  sociology,  for  we  stumble  upon 
that  babe  at  the  very  threshold,  and  whether  we  rise  or  fall 
remains  to  be  seen.  The  historical  Christ  must  first  have 
our  intelligent  consideration. 

And  the  child  grew  in  stature  and  wisdom,  until,  thirty 
years  later,  he  appeared  upon  the  hills  of  Palestine,  a  simple 
day  laborer,  claiming  to  be  a  teacher  sent  from  God.  He  com- 
bined in  himself  the  strongest  opposites  and  characteristics 
the  world  has  seen.  He  was  of  humble  origin,  and  yet 
claimed  to  be  divinely  born.  The  oxen  and  the  angels  alike 
witnessed  his  birth.  The  peasants  and  the  wise  men  from 
the  East  joined  in  adoration.  At  twelve  years  of  age  his  sim- 
plicity and  wisdom  confounded  the  doctors  in  the  Temple. 
He  followed  the  carpenter's  trade,  and  yet  assumed  to  be  a 
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king.  He  proposed  to  establish  a  world-wide  religion  which 
he  prophesied  should  be  like  a  tree  in  whose  branches  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  like  birds  of  the  air,  should  find  lodg- 
ment; and  to  accomplish  such  an  audacious  task  chose  for 
his  disciples  some  simple  fishermen,  a  tax  collector,  and  a  few 
other  equally  humble  men. 

He  was  not  the  product  of  his  age.  He  was  not  the 
flowering  of  Hebrew  genius.  He  was  a  strange  contradiction 
to  his  times.  He  drank  from  some  fountain,  before  unknown, 
such  draughts  of  simplicity,  purity,  and  wisdom  that  his  char- 
acter has  ever  been  the  greatest  miracle.  He  was  kingly  and 
courtly  in  manner,  and  yet  took  little  children  upon  his  lap 
and  blessed  them.  Soldiers  were  sent  to  lay  hold  upon  him, 
and  fell  away  through  fear;  yet  Martha  and  Mary  found  in 
him  the  gentlest  and  purest  friend.  He  scathed  the  Phari- 
sees till  they  gnashed  on  him  with  their  teeth;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  version,  he  then  forgave  on  the  spot  the  woman 
taken  in  crime.  He  wept  over  Lazarus  and  over  Jerusalem ; 
yet  he  drove  the  traders  out  of  the  Temple  with  a  scourge  of 
small  cords.  The  greatest  destructionist  in  religious  history 
has  builded  as  no  constructionist  has  dared  to  attempt.  To 
his  best  friend  he  could  say,  "Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan," 
and  yet  that  friend  died  for  him.  He  loved  nature  and  drew 
his  simple  truths  from  the  lilies  of  the  field,  the  birds  of  the 
air,  and  the  daily  walks  of  life;  yet  scholarship  has  found  no 
flaw  in  his  philosophy.  His  exquisite  fancy  and  delicate  sen- 
timent fringed  with  gold  everything  it  touched;  and  he  con- 
demned hypocrisy  and  sin  with  a  coldness  and  severity  wor- 
thy of  a  Nero  or  a  Caligula.  His  imagination  was  broad  in 
its  sweep,  and  delicate  in  its  touch.  His  will  was  imperial  in 
its  power  over  both  mind  and  matter,  yet  it  was  ever  buried 
out  of  sight  in  the  depth  of  his  tenderness  and  love.  He  was 
a  child  in  language,  a  philosopher  in  thought.  No  man  con- 
fused or  confounded  him,  for  he  knew  all  that  was  in  man. 
Truths  which  have  given  rise  to  the  great  universities  of  the 
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world  were  spoken  with  an  artless  simplicity  that  has  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  poet  and  scholar  in  every  age.  He 
was  the  greatest  egoist  that  ever  lived  coupled  with  the  great- 
est humility.  He  had  not  where  to  lay  his  head,  and  yet 
claimed  to  be  equal  with  God.  He  stooped  to  conquer. 
Aristotle,  Socrates,  Plato,  have  lived  through  the  centuries  as 
thinkers,  but  what  wayfaring  man  can  understand  their  teach* 
ings;  while  old  Uncle  Tom  can  trace  out  with  his  rough, 
black  fingers:  **In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions." 
Christ  was  a  man  with  a  woman's  affection  and  delicacy;  he 
was  a  woman  with  a  man's  ambition,  courage,  and  virility. 
Herod  was  afraid  of  him ;  the  shepherds  were  not.  The  great- 
est individualist  the  world  has  seen,  and  the  first  true  social- 
ist. He  believed  in  the  anarchism  of  ideas,  coupled  with 
patience  in  realizing  their  fruitage.  He  was  the  greatest  dem- 
ocrat the  world  has  known,  both  in  character  and  teaching, — 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  yet  he  paid 
tribute  to  Caesar.  He  was  an  aristocrat  in  character,  but  not 
of  wealth,  learning,  or  culture.  In  his  loftiest  moods  he  called 
himself  the  Son  of  man;  in  his  humblest  moods  he  was  the 
Son  of  God,  a  Royal  Vicegerent  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
from  a  Divine  Government,  clothed  with  authority  and  power 
to  make  treaties  and  forgive  sins.  He  was  betrayed  by  one 
of  his  own  disciples,  and  yet  asserted  that  he  would  come  to 
judge  the  earth,  clothed  with  authority,  majesty,  and  power. 
While  he  admitted  that  he  was  the  son  of  Mary,  he  denied 
all  limitations  of  time,  and  claimed  to  have  existed  before 
Abraham;  and  then  promised  to  be  present  with  his  disci- 
ples even  after  death .  He  likewise  denied  limitations  of  space, 
and  was  present  with  his  disciples  with  closed  doors,  with  the 
two  on  the  way  to  Emmaus,  and  by  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  He 
told  his  disciples  to  beware  of  men,  and  yet  laid  down  his  life 
to  save  them.  He  saved  others,  himself  he  did  not  try  to 
save.  Like  the  flash  of  the  meteor  across  the  dark  sky,  came 
the  Christ  in  the  dark  ages.     Like  the  strong  lights  and  shad- 
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ows  of  a  Dorfe,  his  character  and  words  have  inspired  men 
and  lived  in  history. 

Is  it  a  wonder  that  art  has  struggled  to  reproduce  such 
an  ideal,  and  thus  has  sat  at  his  feet  a  humble  worshipper, 
striving  for  utterance  ?  Is  it  a  marvel  that  philosophy  has 
learned  its  lessons  of  simplicity  from  him;  that  learning  has 
founded  its  universities  in  his  name;  that  religion  has  moved 
away  from  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  taken  on  a  new  mean- 
ing, being  simply  love  of  God  and  all  that  God  has  made? 
Is  it  a  wonder  that  sacred  and  profane  history  alike  proph- 
esied that  in  the  golden  age  the  lion  and  the  lamb  should  lie 
down  together,  and  a  little  child  should  lead  them  ?  Christ 
had  reason  without  rationalism;  faith  without  credulity;  sen- 
timent without  sentimentalism;  will  without  wilfulness;  re- 
pose without  complacency;  zeal  without  fanaticism;  earnest^ 
ness  without  intolerance;  firmness  without  obstinacy;  courage 
without  foolhardiness;  self-love  without  selfishness;  liberty 
without  license;  hope  without  visions;  egoism  without  ego- 
tism; tenderness  without  weakness;  humility  with  self-respect; 
and  love  without  lust.  He  pursued  the  golden  mean  com- 
mended by  Aristotle,  because  he  was  such  in  character,  and 
the  ideal  citizen  of  Plato  and  Cicero  he  was  able  to  exemplify- 
in  his  own  life.  If  all  the  world  were  like  him  in  character, 
we  should  have  the  ideal  social  condition,  which  has  been  the 
dream  of  the  philosopher,  the  work  of  the  philanthropist, 
and  the  talk  of  the  politician.  This  is  the  Christ  to  whose  life 
and  teachings  such  writers  as  Froude  and  Guizot  admit  that 
we  must  look  for  all  that  is  worthy  in  civilization. 

Christian  sociology  must  therefore  take  deep  root  in  bib- 
lical theology,  and  this  will  clear  the  equation  of  all  needless 
or  meaningless  factors.  We  shall  quarrel  with  neither  the  in- 
ductive nor  the  empirical  method,  if  in  the  equation,  **He 
that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father,"  x\s  admitted  to  be 
equal  to  j,  and  can  be  substituted  with  confidence  that  the 
equation  will  prove. 
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If  Christ's  life  and  character  revealed  such  opposites,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  to  find  in  his  utterances  the  strong  an- 
titheses and  seeming  contradictions  that,  in  the  language  of 
poetry,  in  an  oriental  clime  and  an  object-teaching  age, 
startled  men  into  thought  and  action.  Christ  was  the  truth 
in  himself;  hence  his  mind  was  full-orbed.  He  presented  the 
different  poles  of  thought  at  different  times;  so  that  his  words 
must  be  all  the  more  carefully  studied  and  weighed,  if  they 
are  to  be  rightly  understood,  and  held  up  as  containing  soci- 
ological truths  worthy  of  confidence.  He  did  not  speak  judi- 
cially, nor  did  he  fear  to  emphasize  a  special  phase  of  truth 
on  a  special  occasion.  The  difficulty  of  speaking  to  one's 
own  age  is  multiplied  many  times  in  attempting  to  speak  to 
the  centuries,  as  did  the  Christ;  nor  could  the  technical  or 
judicial  method  be  followed  in  such  an  emergency  if  the  com- 
mon people  would  hear  him  gladly.  Mountain -peak  truths 
must  stand  out  in  solitary  relief  against  the  objections,  the 
exceptions,  the  technicalities,  and  details  which  necessarily 
inhere,  if  such  truths  are  to  catch  the  popular  ear,  and  form 
a  philosophy  of  life  for  the  common  people.  Christ's  har- 
mony is  not  alone  the  composition  of  a  Wagner,  appreciated 
only  by  the  educated  and  refined,  but  also  the  simple  melody 
of  the  heart,  caught'  up  instinctively  by  the  common  people, 
and  living  through  the  centuries  as  the  soul's  own  natural 
voice.     He  is  both  a  Browning  and  a  Burns. 

The  sociological  scholar  will  find  his  task  of  interpreting 
social  phenomena  much  simplified  by  adhering  closely  to 
Christ's  estimate  of  man,  his  origin,  nature,  and  destiny.  It 
the  great  fact  of  sin  in  the  world  be  overlooked,  no  solution 
to  many  problems  can  be  found,  for  the  complexity  of  the 
data  will  bev/ilder  and  confuse.  Social  problems  are  lum- 
bered with  innumerable  factors  that  will  easily  cancel  if 
Christ's  view  of  sin  is  once  admitted  as  a  working  hypothesis. 
And  sin  must  be  understood  to  be  a  matter  of  proportions  and 
relations,  and  not  of  definite  acts.     It  may  be  virtue  carried 
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to  excess,  or  it  may  be  a  right  in  wrongful  relations.  The 
rightful  theory  of  accumulating  money  by  exercising  the  de- 
sire to  acquire;  or  the  theory  of  labor  organizations,  and  the 
entire  subject  of  charity,  may  break  down  into  a  positive  men- 
ace to  society  by  the  manner  in  which  these  theories  are  prac- 
tised. The  practical  result  may  be  monopolies  and  trusts; 
strikes  that  threaten  the  very  existence  of  the  State,  or  pau- 
perism that  breeds  pestilence  and  disease.  Unless  Christ  is 
studied  and  interpreted  fairly  and  fully,  he  will  easily  seem  to 
favor  celibacy,  pauperism,  improvidence,  poverty,  non-resist- 
ance. He  can  be  so  interpreted  as  to  oppose  acquiring  and 
ownership,  prudence,  forethought;  regard  for  life,  liberty, 
and  reputation;  the  honoring  of  parents  and  the  proper  re- 
gard for  wife  and  children  or  the  family  structure,  which  is  the 
unit  of  society.  The  ascetic,  the  tramp,  the  recluse,  the  mystic, 
the  sentimentalist,  the  happy-go-lucky,  can  find  in  isolated 
sayings  of  Christ  a  warrant  for  their  laziness,  their  uselessness, 
and  good-for-nothing-ness.  The  anarchists  in  Chicago  claimed 
to  be  followers  of  Christ.  The  socialist  claims  him;  the  com- 
munist quotes  the  first  church  at  Jerusalem  for  his  example; 
the  individualist;  the  philosophical  or  evolution  anarchist; 
rich  and  poor;  prince  and  pauper;  employer  and  wage  earner; 
capitalist  and  labor  agitator;  Uncle  Tom  and  Master  Sin- 
clair,— each  finds  in  Christ  something  to  make  him  feel  he  has 
a  first  claim  on  Christ's  life  and  teachings,  and  that  Christ  is 
one  of  his  own  kind.  It  is  important  to  interpret  Christ  anew 
by  the  best  thought  and  highest  standards  of  to-day.  If 
Tolstoi  were  right,  let  us  follow  Christ  literally,  as  he  does. 
If  the  socialist  is  the  true  Christian,  let  us  hasten  to  conform 
our  lives  to  his  ideal.  But  we  must  first  be  sure  they  are 
right,  and  this  involves  a  restatement  of  Christian  truth. 

There  are  three  ways  of  learning  the  mind  of  Christ  upon 
any  given  subject.  The  first  is  to  read  his  words,  and  inter- 
pret them  fairly,  comparing  each  saying  with  others  of  his 
own  upon  the  same  topic.     The  second  way  is  to  interpret 
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his  actions  when  he  did  not  express  himself  in  direct  language. 
The  third  way  is  to  catch  the  spirit,  motive,  and  purpose  of 
his  life  and  character  as  it  is  revealed  through  his  followers 
from  the  inspired  apostles  to  the  present  time.  It  is  essential 
that  we  interpret  him  in  connection  with  the  circumstances 
and  occasions  which  inspired  his  sayings.  Literal  interpre- 
tation leads  to  many  seeming  inconsistencies  and  contradic- 
tions. For  instance,  Christ  says,  if  a  man  hate  not  his  father 
and  mother,  he  cannot  be  his  disciple.  And  yet  again  he 
says,  he  came  not  to  set  aside  or  abrogate  the  law,  but  to  ful- 
fil, which  means  that  the  fifth  commandment  is  still  in  force, 
— to  honor  father  and  mother.  It  is  the  spirit,  more  than 
the  letter,  to  be  studied.  **  Sell  all  that  thou  hast  and  give  to 
the  poor"  would  demoralize  society  if  acted  upon  literally. 
**  Give  to  him  that  asketh  of  thee,  and  from  him  that  would 
borrow  of  thee,  turn  not  thou  away"  is  a  personal  instance, 
and  not  for  universal  application.  The  words  of  Christ  are 
addressed  to  people  of  common  sense,  and  that  is  presumably 
to  be  exercised  in  understanding  them.  The  literal  interpre- 
ters have  never  been  his  loveliest  followers.  A  man  may  eat 
locusts  and  wild  honey,  let  his  hair  grow  long,  wear  a  leathern 
girdle  about  his  loins,  and  yet  be  very  far  from  resembling 
John  the  Baptist.  One  may  wash  the  disciples*  feet,  and  not 
catch  the  spirit  of  humility  and  earnest  desire  to  serve  others 
which  is  what  the  Master  commended.  It  is  because  of  the 
danger  of  these  misinterpretations,  the  Catholic  Church  pre- 
fers to  interpret  the  Scriptures  for  its  people. 

The  second  way  of  interpreting  Christ  is  through  his  ac- 
tions or  life.  We  do  not  need  to  have  Christ  tell  us  of  his 
estimate  of  the  value  of  a  man.  He  died  for  man.  His  views 
of  poverty  are  read  in  his  life.  He  and  his  followers  knew  the 
simple  annals  of  the  poor.  When  Pilate  asked  him,  "What 
is  truth.?"  Christ's  silence  is  as  full  of  meaning  as  any  words 
would  have  been.  When  he  turned  and  looked  upon  Peter, 
there  was  a  language  that  cut  to  the  quick.     The  fact  that  he 
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paid  tribute  to  Caesar  reveals  his  idea  of  duty  to  existing  gov- 
ernment, even  if  that  government  be  not  the  best.  His  earlier 
manhood  was  spent  at  the  carpenter's  bench,  which  reveals 
his  thought  of  the  dignity  of  manual  labor  and  of  the  value 
of  industry.  By  his  acts  Christ  honored  marriage,  the  home, 
children,  government,  industry,  parental  obedience,  friend- 
ship; and  by  no  act,  much  less  by  word,  denied  any  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  ethics.  On  the  contrary,  the  high- 
est system  of  ethics  looks  to  Christian  truth  for  its  origin  and 
inspirattion. 

But  there  is  a  growth  of  Christian  consciousness  through 
the  centuries,  of  which  Neander  loved  so  much  to  speak,  and 
which  Newman  Smyth  in  his  ** Christian  Ethics"  emphasizes 
so  clearly,  in  the  light  of  which  all  of  Christ's  words  may  be 
fairly  interpreted.  And  this  must  be  a  great  source  of  knowl- 
edge in  Christian  sociology.  Failure  to  observe  these  rules  of 
interpretation  has  led  to  the  founding  of  all  sorts  of  one- 
sided sects,  following  some  new  fancy  or  ism,  acting  upon 
some  half-truth  or  some  whole  truth  half  understood;  and, 
hence,  Christianity  has  been  split  into  many  sects. 

While  it  is  desirable  to  know  Christ's  mind  upon  im- 
portant social  questions,  we  must  confess  frankly  that  he  never 
came  to  earth  to  teach  political  economy  nor  the  science  of 
government,  art,  or  ethics.  Nor  did  he  announce  his  purpose 
to  save  society  except  as  society  is  saved  through  its  units. 
He  did,  in  three  and  a  half  years,  speak  words  that  for  eighteen 
centuries  have  held  men  spell-bound,  and  the  influences  which 
he  set  in  motion  have  revolutionized  society,  little  by  little, 
until,  as  Guizot  says,  there  is  no  civilization  that  is  worthy  of 
the  name  that  has  not  sprung  from  Christianity.  At  Christ's 
feet  have  sat  art,  philosophy,  ethics,  science,  no  less  than  re- 
ligion, as  humble  learners.  **  Beautyis  the  floweringof  truth," 
says  Ruskin,  and  the  truths  of  the  Son  of  Mary  have  un- 
folded until  the  world  has  been  filled  with  the  sweet  perfume, 
like  the  odor  from  the  alabaster  box  of  ointment.     As  Paul 
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did  not  denounce  a  single  evil,  like  the  gladiatorial  scenes, 
but  set  in  motion  the  influences  that  overthrew  the  entire  civ- 
ilization, and  later  the  Colosseum,  so  Christ's  acts  and  words 
have  broadened  and  deepened  in  their  influence  and  power, 
until  the  world  knows  he  was  opposed  to  slavery  and  to  every 
form  of  human  oppression.  The  teacher  is  often  better  un- 
derstood by  the  effect  of  his  teachings  on  his  disciples  than  by 
direct  interpretation,  for  in  them  the  motive  to  produce  effect 
is  wanting.  Hence,  we  look  to  Plato  and  Xenophon  to  know 
Socrates,  as  we  look  to  Paul  and  John  to  know  more  fully 
the  Christ.  It  is  because  Christ  is  claimed  by  every  modern 
school  of  economics,  that  we  must  study,  in  the  light  of  to- 
day, what  he  said  in  word  or  deed  that  may  be  the  truths  of 
political  economy  or  sociology. 

The  best  Christian  thought  and  scholarship  has  evolved 
a  system  of  economics  that,  so  far  as  our  age  is  Christian  and 
civilized,  and  is  capable  of  understanding  Christ,  is  simple 
and  clear.  A  later  age  may  do  better  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  Master,  but  the  best  minds  in  the  sphere  of  economics 
have  arrived  at  conclusions. 

Political  economy  is  the  science  of  wealth.  It  treats  of 
accumulation  and  distribution,  of  consumption  and  produc- 
tion; incidentallyof  origin  of  value,  of  labor,capital, land, rent, 
interest,  industry,  idleness,  pauperism,  crime,  charity,  property. 
It  takes  deep  root  in  ethics,  and  widens  out  into  sociology. 
But  sociology  must  ask  questions  of  moral  philosophy,  as 
well  as  of  political  economy.  The  first  inquiry  of  moral  philos- 
ophy is  for  the  ground  of  obligation  or  duty.  It  is  found  in 
the  perception  of  the  good.  That  good  is  sentient  being  or 
personality.  Virtue  consists  in  conforming  the  will  to  this 
obligation,  which  is  benevolence.  This  is  highest  reason. 
Hence  the  conformity  of  the  will  to  the  reason  is  righteous- 
ness. This  is  the  philosophy  of  Presidents  Edwards,  Finney, 
Fairchild,  and  Mark  Hopkins.  Edwards  defined  benevolence 
as  love  of  being,  and  Dr.  Newman  Smyth,  likewise,  empha- 
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sizes  clearly  the  good  of  self  as  a  proper  object  of  regard. 
President  Fairchild  says,  "  It  lies  within  our  reach  as  no  other 
good  does,  and  hence  arises  a  special  obligation  to  promote 
it."  Political  economy  must  ever  go  hand  in  hand  with  eth- 
ics, and  sociology  looks  to  both  for  data  from  which  to  gen- 
eralize. 

What  is  the  teaching  of  Christ  on  selfhood  and  altru- 
ism }  The  cardinal  principle  of  Christianity  is  what  James 
calls  the  royal  law:  **  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  soul,  might,  mind,  and  strength,  and  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself."  President  Mark  Hopkins,  in  his  "Law  of  Love," 
says,  this  is  the  cardinal  principle  of  Christianity.  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott  says,  it  is  the  Judaistic  law  of  justice,  while  Chris- 
tianity, as  Christ  exemplified  it,  demands  that  thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  better  than  thyself.  This  is  founded  on  Christ's 
words:  "A  new  commandment  I  give  unto  you,  that  ye 
love  one  another  as  I  have  loved  you,"  which  love,  Dr.  Ab- 
bott says,  is  greater  than  love  of  self.  He  cites  a  mother's 
love  as  ideal,  and  says:  **  A  mother  loves  her  children  better 
than  herself."  Dr.  Abbott  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  a 
mother's  love  is  an  instinct,  and  not  the  harmony  of  the  will 
with  the  reason,  or  a  state  of  benevolence.  Up  to  a  certain 
point  the  tigress  has  the  same  love  for  her  cubs  that  a  mother 
has  for  her  offspring;  but  this  is  not  an  ideal  love.  The  test 
would  be  for  a  mother  to  love  another's  children  better  than 
her  own.  Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  in  the  **New  Era,"  says  essen- 
tially the  same  thing — that  the* remedial  law  is,  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  better  than  thyself;  the  law  of  justice  is, 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  Paul  said:  "And 
if  there  be  any  other  commandment,  it  is  briefly  compre- 
hended in  this  saying,  namely,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself."  The  effort  to  love  one's  neighbor  better  than 
self  is  to  be  the  coming  fad  among  the  churches,  if  such  a 
philosophy  gains  the  ascendancy.  But  it  will  result  precisely 
as  Hopkinsianism  in  New  England  did  as  preached  by  Dr. 
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Emmons.  The  effort  to  get  Christians  willing  to  be  damned ^ 
in  order  that  their  neighbors  might  be  saved,  was  such  an  ig- 
noring of  duties  to  self,  that  it  was  not  simply  unnatural,  it 
was  unchristian.  This  attempt  of  many  modern  writers  to 
wither  self-love  to  zero,  in  order  to  magnify  and  exalt  altru- 
ism to  unity,  will  not  only  be  unsuccessful,  and  lead  Christian 
thought  out  into  the  wilderness,  but  it  will  delay  and  hinder 
the  work  of  the  Christian  churches.  There  is  no  possible 
competition  between  a  proper  regard  for  self  and  the  love  of 
God  and  neighbor.  Self-love  led  Paul  to  say,  **  I  bring  my 
body  under  subjection,  lest,  while  I  preach  to  others,  I  my- 
self should  be  a  castaway."  The  law  of  love  stands  eternal^ 
unalterable,  unchangeable.  Man  must  have  good-will  or  love, 
not  necessarily  emotional,  but  full  of  divine  purpose  and  en- 
thusiasm. This  love,  if  it  exist  at  all,  will  glow  in  three 
directions: — upward,  toward  God;  outward,  toward  man;  in- 
ward, toward  self  This  selfhood  or  self-interest  is  not  in- 
consistent with  the  highest  benevolence.  Selfishness  is  irra- 
tional, and  must  not  be  confounded  with  self-love.  The 
Pharisee's  prayer  was  supreme  egotism,  and  unduly  exalted 
self:  **God,  I  thank  thee,  that  I  am  not  as  other  men  are, 
extortioners,  unjust,,  adulterers,  or  even  as  this  publican.  I 
fast  twice  in  the  week,  I  give  tithes  of  all  that  I  possess." 

This  is  selfishness.  But  self-interest  led  the  publican  to 
say,  "God,  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner."  This  prayer  hks 
self  for  its  object  no  less  than  the  other,  but  its  proportions 
are  right.  Self-love,  or  duties  towards  self,  are  obligatory, 
otherwise  suicide  would  be  justifiable.  The  parable  of  the 
talents  enforces  this.  God  has  given  to  each  person  a  life 
which  is  to  be  preserved;  a  mind  to  be  cultivated;  a  moral 
nature  to  be  developed;  a  will  to  be  strengthened  and  exer- 
cised in  accordance  with  reason;  an  imagination  to  be  puri- 
fied, which  is  an  ever-ending  source  of  joy  to  its  possessor, 
for  here  lives  poetry,  art,  sentiment ;  a  soul  to  be  saved. 
Man  holds  these  powers  as  a  sacred  trust,  and  is  accountable 
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to  God  for  their  use.  True  self-love  is,  in  fact,  necessary 
first,  in  order  to  love  others.  The  sun  must  be  fed  before  it 
can  give  out  heat,  and  a  man  must  build  up  in  himself  be- 
fore he  can  impart  to  others.  The  prodigal  son  came  to  hint' 
selfy  and  said,  "  I  will  return  to  my  father's  home."  This  is 
the  first  step  in  virtue.  If  a  man  will  be  true  to  himself,  he 
is  taking  the  first  step  toward  heaven.  **  To  thine  own  self  be 
true,  and  thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  another."  This  loy- 
alty to  one's  own  higher  self  is  like  God  himself,  who  has  the 
springs  of  blessedness  himself  within  himself.  Self-love  will 
lead  a  young  man  to  harbor  his  resources,  cultivate  his  pow- 
ers, and  then  in  whatever  sphere  he  is  called  he  will  develop 
in  wisdom,  no  less  than  in  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God  and 
man.  Extravagance,  foolish  waste  of  time,  over-fondness  for 
dress  or  pleasure,  love  of  display,  are  all  the*  fruits  of  selfish- 
ness, not  of  self-love.  If  the  relative  values  of  God,  neigh- 
bor, and  self  were  to  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  an  equation, 
the  Christian  equations  would  be  God=oo  ,  self=i,  neigh- 
bor=i.  We  need  not  here  lead  to  its  absurdities  the  equa- 
tion, God=o,  but  let  the  commandment  stand  in  its  full  force: 
Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  (character,  attributes,  existence) 
of  the  Lord  thy  God  as  zero,  for  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him 
guiltless  that  taketh  his  name  as  zero.  We  account  for  the 
unity  of  self  and  neighbor  only  by  admitting  the  infinity  of 
God. 

The  attempt  to  make  neighbor=o,  has  resulted  in  ab- 
surdities of  every  sort.  Monopolies,  trusts,  avarice,  selfish- 
ness in  all  its  forms,  slavery,  in  short, — sin  is  the  corollary  of 
that  proposition.  The  Dred  Scott  decision  was  founded  on 
it,  and  it  took  a  civil  war  to  teach  the  American  people  that 
the  slave  had  rights  which  the  white  man  was  bound  to  re- 
spect, or,  in  other  words,  neighbor=i,  not  o.  Paul  hints  at 
this  equation  when  he  asks,  **Why  dost  thou  set  thy  brother 
at  naught.^ "==0.  John  asserts  that  to  make  neighbor=o  is 
to  deny  that  God=oo  .    This  was  the  crime  of  Cain,  and  has 
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been,  through  the  ages,  the  absurd  equation  which  man  has 
tried  to  solve,  but  the  result  of  believing  which  has  been  the 
constant  need  of  penitentiaries  and  jails.  To  preserve  the 
proper  equation  and  enforce  it,  laws  are  made  and  courts  are 
established.  The  gentlest  and  sweetest  character  the  world 
has  seen  was  the  one  who  announced  the  persistence  of 
force  in  character,  and  the  logical  result  of  calling  thy  brother 
a  fool  or  setting  him  at  zero.  It  was  such  a  crystallization  of 
character  as  ends  in  eternal  absurdity.  The  industrial  un- 
rest and  social  agitations  of  th^  present  time,  so  far  as  these 
are  caused  by  the  encroachments  of  organized  capital  and  of 
organized  labor,  find  their  meaning  nowhere  if  not  in  the  ab- 
surd and  unsolvable  equation,  neigh bor=o.  A  life  con- 
ducted upon  a  false  idea  of  the  value  of  neighbor  must  end 
in  absurdity,  and  the  social  condition  will  be  disturbed  so  long 
as  any  considerable  number  of  men  act  upon  it.  When  it 
goes  so  far  as  to  find  voice  in  law,  because  the  majority  are 
ignorant  or  malicious,  and  the  remedy  cannot  be  found  in  ed- 
ucation or  persuasion,  revolution  becomes  justifiable.  Time 
nor  eternity  can  prove  neighbor=o,  for  the  universe  is  op- 
posed to  it,  and  will  fight  it  as  a  libel  upon  God's  moral  law 
of  gravitation.  All  the  laws  of  God  as  revealed  in  religion^ 
ethics,  economics  and  sociology  reveal  the  everlasting  and 
eternal  truth  that  neighbor=i. 

But  the  equation,  self=o,  is  equally  absurd,  and  ends  in 
confusion  of  thought.  The  desire  to  acquire,  the  right  of 
ownership,  in  short, — life,  liberty,  property,  and  reputation 
are  dependent  upon  the  equality  of  the  ratio,  self=i.  Slav- 
ery is  possible  under  the  equation,  self=o,  no  less  than  under, 
neighbor =o.  Morbidness,  self-consciousness,  and  similar  un- 
healthy tendencies  follow  quickly  the  attempt  to  reduce  self  to 
zero,  for  the  result  is  to  emphasize  and  exaggerate  the  value 
of  ego.  An  admirable  illustration  of  this  is  seen  in  the  June 
Arena,  in  a  short  article  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  lines,  in 
which  the  writer,  who  is  a  noted  apostle  of  self=o,  uses  the 
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first  personal  pronoun  ninety-one  times.  The  article  reveals 
that  his  efforts  to  become  nothing  have  met  with  poor  suc- 
cess.    His  sincerity,  no  one  questions. 

A  strange  confounding  of  self-interest  with  selfishness 
has  its  origin  just  here.  Howells  says:  **  The  world  is  what  it 
must  be  from  the  selfish  motives  which  underlie  our  economic 
life."  Dr.  Graham  Taylor  well  says,  that  **  the  discovery  of 
selfhood  is  the  preliminary  mission  of  Christianity";  but  he 
is  not  so  clear  when  he  calls  the  economic  man  a  "change- 
lessly  selfish  animal,  a  blasphemous  parody  of  humanity." 
Dr.  Herron,  of  Iowa  College,  innocently  uses  selfishness  and 
self-interest  as  synonyms,  and  proceeds  to  indict  mankind  for 
exercising  the  desire  to  acquire,  which  he  again  confounds 
with  avarice.  His  mistake  is  a  logical  sequence  from  his  as- 
sumption that  acquiring  has  its  origin  in  selfishness,  instead 
of  in  self-interest.  Self-interest  had  its  origin  in  self=i, 
neighbor=  i ;  avarice  has  its  origin  in  neighbor=o,  or  in  self 
-=o.  Herbert  Spencer*^s  phrase  ** enlightened  self-interest" 
is,  for  all  of  the  abuse  it  has  received,  full  of  truth  and  phil- 
osophy. Most  of  the  indictments  against  society  to-day  are 
based  upon  the  confusing  of  the  noble  traits  that  have  their 
origin  in  self=i  with  the  perversion  of  those  traits  based 
either  upon  God==o,  or  neighbor =0,  or  self=o.  We  name 
a  few  :  Self-interest  vs,  selfishness  ;  the  desire  to  acquire  vs, 
avarice  ;  love  vs,  lust ;  reason  vs,  rationalism  ;  will  vs,  willful- 
ness ;  liberty  vs,  license  ;  capital  vs,  monopolies  and  trusts ; 
labor  organizations  in  theory  vs,  their  practice.  It  would  be 
as  unreasonable  to  charge  the  domestic  relations  of  life,  in- 
cluding the  love  of  home,  wife  and  offspring,  with  being 
founded  not  on  love,  but  on  its  perversion,  which  is  lust.  The 
pessimistic  wails  of  the  chair  of  Applied  Christianity  in  Iowa 
College  are  traceable  to  confusion  of  thought  just  here.  Here 
are  a  few  : — 

"  Self-interest  led  Cain  to  slay  his  brother  Abel ; "  "  Greed 
moves  our  civilization." 
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Both  of  the  statements  are  absurd.  His  corollaries  are 
natural,  but  amusing. 

**The  wage  system  is  fundamentally  a  slave  system, 
whether  wages  be  just  or  unjust." 

**The  most  honored  members  of  society  are  its  para- 
sites.'' 

''Speculation  in  land  is  a  crime  against  the  nation  and 
a  blasphemy  against  God." 

"  Either  the  principle  of  competition  must  come  to  an 
end  or  Christianity." 

"Our  courts  cannot  become  courts  of  justice  until  they 
become  courts  of  redemption  ;  until  they  are  able  and  just  to 
forgive  sins  and  apply  the  blood  that  cleanses  from  unright- 
eousness." 

**  There  is  no  justice  in  the  courts.  If  there  is  anarchy 
everywhere,  it  had  its  origin  in  the  courts." 

**  Christianity  has  never  been  tried." 

"  Whatever  else  our  theological  seminaries  teach,  they 
do  not  teach  Christianity." 

Such  a  philosophy  ushered  in  with  brass  bands  and  the 
booming  of  cannon,  will  be  ushered  out  to  the  music  of  hisses 
when  the  disciples  find  that  imagination  unguided  by  reason 
was  the  source  of  their  inspiration,  and  that  their  zeal  was 
not  according  to  knowledge,  which  is  another  way  of  saying 
it  was  fanaticism.  It  is  applied  Christianity  with  a  venge- 
ance. The  cure  for  it  is  one  term  of  earnest  study  in  Fair- 
child's  *' Moral  Philosophy,"  Hopkins'  "Law  of  Love,"  or 
Newman  Smyth's  "Christian  Ethics,"  for  there  it  will  be 
learned  that  justice  is  but  one  form  of  benevolence,  and  that 
commercial  life,  courts  of  justice,  and  even  forms  of  charity 
are  Christian  so  far  as  they  are  just.  Christianity  can  deal 
rationally  with  the  murderer  and  burglar  and  evil-doers  gen- 
erally, including  labor  organizations  that  resort  to  violence,  no 
less  than  with  the  heathen  through  missionaries.  The  Chris- 
tian religion  has  use  for  prisons  as  well  as  for  psalm  tunes, 
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and  the  best  way  to  inject  Christian  doctrine  may  be  by  mus- 
kets as  well  as  by  preaching.  Judas  has  a  place  as  well  as 
Stephen. 

The  eloquent  words  of  Archbishop  Ireland  stand  out  in 
bold  relief,  in  contrast  with  the  crazy  utterances  of  Iowa  Col- 
lege. He  says  :  "Let  me  now  enter  my  brief  plea  for  cap- 
ital. At  once  you  will  unite  with  me  in  extending  over  it 
the  shield  which  covers  property ^  whether  this  be  the  exten- 
sive investment  of  the  rich  or  the  circumscribed  possession 
of  the  poor.  Property  is  the  very  foundation  stone  of  the 
social  fabric ;  it  is  the  incentive  and  reward  of  industry  and 
energy.  .  .  .  He  who  menaces  property  is  an  Anarchist,  and 
the  Anarchist  is  the  deadly  foe  of  order,  of  right,  of  society. 
He  is  the  wild  beast  solely  bent  on  destruction.  .  .  .  The  laws 
of  the  financial  world  are  as  inflexible  as  those  of  the  four 
seasons  of  the  year;  the  State  or  the  country  in  which,  through 
mob  riots  or  oppressive  legislative  statutes,  property  is  en- 
dangered or  made  unproductive,  will  be  surely  abandoned  to 
their  own  sterile  resources.  .  .  .  Amid  the  utmost  fury  of 
strikes,  property  must  be  held  sacred,  and  the  liberty  of  other 
men  allowed  as  we  demand  that  our  liberty  be  allowed." 

The  truths  of  sociology  are  revealed  at  such  long  range 
we  have  given  all  the  more  care  to  these  fundamental  distinc- 
tions, because  otherwise  our  conclusions  will  be  wide  of  the 
mark.  The  presses  of  the  country  are  busy  sending  forth  eco- 
nomic and  sociological  speculations.  In  a  book  just  out  by 
a  Professor  in  Political  Economy,  and  published  by  T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.,  the  following  is  the  amusing  diagnosis  of  the 
ills  of  society :  First,  there  is  a  social  problem ;  second, 
Christianity  is  the  cause  of  our  social  problem  ;  third,  it  is  the 
failure  of  Christians  that  perpetuate  and  intensify  social  prob- 
lems ;  fourth,  the  failures  of  Christians  are  due  to  the  failures 
of  Christian  preachers.  The  fifth  point  is  not  given,  but 
should  be,  as  a  logical  sequence,  that  the  failure  of  preachers 
is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  theological  seminaries  to  teach  the 
VOL.  LI.  NO.  204.       2 
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truth.  The  professors  in  our  seminaries  will  be  surprised  to 
find  themselves  responsible  for  our  industrial  unrest.  Such 
generalizations  are  of  the  same  spirit  and  tenor  as  those  of 
Iowa  College  that  Christianity  is  not  taught  or  understood 
in  our  theological  seminaries.  The  writer  is  led  to  his  con- 
clusions from  his  absurd  hypothesis:  "The  dreary  burden 
of  work,  work,  work.'* 

He  needs  to  learn  that  work  is  a  blessing,  not  a  curse. 

Having  given  what  seems  to  be  a  rational  interpretation 
0*  the  Royal  Law,  it  remains  only  to  turn  the  full  force  of  this 
search-light  upon  the  dark  corners,  upon  vexed  and  disputed 
questions,  such  as  capitalism,  labor  organizations,  monopolies, 
trusts  (whether  of  labor  or  capital),  taxation  of  incomes,  land, 
rent,  strikes,  boycotts,  poverty,  charity, — in  short,  upon  the 
whole  field  of  political  economy.  The  great  proposition  to 
be  always  borne  in  mind  is  that  justice  is  but  a  form  of  be- 
nevolence. Benevolence  is  not  **a  gush  of  the  sensibilities,*'^ 
as  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  well  said. 

Richard  T.  Ely  well  says  :  **  Christianity  sets  us  a  goal 
toward  which  we  must  ever  move."  Self-denial  is  the  first 
demand  of  Christianity,  and  that  is  but  a  love  of  the  higher 
self  over  the  lower  self.  Hence  Christ,  for  the  joy  that  was 
set  before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame.  Fol- 
low out  this  law  in  its  bearings  on  sociology.  Self-denial  is 
simply  the  government  of  self;  and  its  fruits,  therefore,  are 
honesty,  industry  and  thrift,  self-respect  and  self-reliance, 
A  free,  democratic  republic  like  our  own,  is  never  safe  till  the 
masses  have  learned  this  truth,  for  the  integral  units  must 
be  self-governed  as  a  condition  of  safety  in  a  self-government 
for  the  masses.  Unless  Christianity  ultimately  prevails,  de- 
mocracy is  doomed.  Its  frictions  are  traceable  clearly  to  the 
want  of  love  of  Christ  or  of  self  denial  by  the  individuals  which 
compose  the  state. 

The  law  of  Christ  respecting  the  instinct  of  self-preser- 
vation is  clear  in  the  light  of  duties  to  self.     Life  must  be  sur- 
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rendered  in  the  view  of  a  higher  good  only,  as  in  being  a 
witness  to  truth  or  in  view  of  good  of  country  as  the  patri- 
otic motive.    The  higher  good  comes  in  to  suspend  the  lower. 

Liberty  is  seen  to  be  freedom  to  act  in  accordance  with 
law,  which  is  the  end  of  all  culture.  The  truth  or  the  nature 
of  things,  which  is  law,  must  set  free.  Freedom  to  do  right 
is  true  liberty.  It  comes  only  through  bondage  to  truth. 
"  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 
This  is  forever  an  answer  to  Anarchism  and  to  the  crude  no- 
tions of  labor  organizations  of  government  and  its  proper  func- 
tions. "Man  is  liberty  served  by  organs,"  said  some  French 
writer,  *'and  to  enslave  the  organs  is  to  enslave  man,"  which 
is  forever  an  answer  to  socialism.  Bondage  to  such  laws  as 
are  imposed  by  God,  or  by  the  nature  of  things,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  the  truth,  is  seen  to  be  beautiful,  because  its  end 
is  liberty,  which  is  a  love  of  law.  The  growing  disrespect 
for  law  finds  no  warrant  in  the  teachings  of  Christ.  Property 
is  seen  to  be  justified,  not  because  it  is  an  adjunct  of  self- 
preservation,  which  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  but  because  it 
is  identified  with  man's  development  and  usefulness  as  a  son 
of  God.  So  long  as  it  is  a  means,  and  not  an  end,  acquisi- 
tion, or  the  sense  of  property,  as  Chancellor  Kent  well  said, 
is  graciously  bestowed  upon  mankind  by  a  wise  and  benevo- 
lent Creator.  Reputation,  or  the  desire  for  a  good  name  or 
the  esteem  of  men,  is  justified  until  a  higher  good  demands 
its  suspension.  Who  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  but 
humbled  himself. 

The  doctrine  of  Christian  stewardship  is,  that  property 
is  held  in  trust  for  sentient  beings,  including  self  and  neigh- 
bor. But  ownership  is  not  denied,  nor  can  A  tell  B  what  his 
specific  duties  are  to  C.  Self  is  made  the  judge  of  the  object 
of  its  benevolence,  and  if  indiscriminate  charity  breaks  down 
the  self-respect  of  the  recipient,  it  is  withheld.  To  love 
neighbor  as  self  is  not  to  deny  to  neighbor  the  blessings  of 
industry,  economy,  prudence,  thrift,  self-respect,  self-depend- 
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ence,  and  the  subjective  fruits  of  toil  which  lead  the  writers 
of  the  Old  Testament  so  to  exalt  wealth  as  a  blessing  of 
God. 

The  doctrine  of  Christian  stewardship  presupposes  that 
pearls  will  not  be  cast  before  swine,  and  the  ravings  of  social- 
ism on  the  subject  of  property  and  its  artificial  distribution 
find  nowhere  a  justification  in  the  teachings  of  Christ.  The 
primal  proposition  of  socialism  is  one  of  injustice  ;  and  while 
it  charges  capital  with  seeking  to  earn  its  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  the  laborer's  brow,  it  would  justify  the  non-producer  in 
living  by  the  sweat  of  his  neighbor's  brow,  and  cite  Christ  for 
its  authority.  The  sentimental  school  of  the  present  time, 
who  reduce  self  to  zero,  warp  the  doctrine  of  Christian  stew- 
ardship until  we  behold  the  strange  spectacle  of  many  pulpits 
and  economic  chairs  on  the  same  platform  with  anarchists, 
socialists,  and  the  haters  of  law,  order,  and  justice,  who  know 
not  the  love  side  of  law.  At  no  time  in  their  history,  have 
the  American  people  beheld  such  a  heterogeneous  mass  of 
dreamers,  theorists,  transcendentalists,  literal  interpreters  of 
Christ,  sentimentalists,  quacks,  foreigners,  ignorant  of  our  in- 
stitutions, each  with  his  nostrums  for  the  ills  of  society,  but 
all  with  crowbars  ready  to  pry  up  the  foundation  stones  of 
this  Republic.  That  justice  is  but  another  form  of  benevo- 
lence sounds  to  such  like  the  selfish  utterance  of  capitalism, 
instead  of  the  primal  proposition  of  Christianity. 

Of  the  thirty  parables  of  Christ,  the  sower  teaches  that 
some  men  fail  to  come  to  fruitage  in  religious,  moral,  intellect- 
ual, or  economic  worth.  The  tares  teaches  evolution,  and  not 
revolution.  The  tares  and  wheat  are  to  grow  together.  The 
leaven  teaches  growth  and  development  from  within,  and  not 
by  artificial  methods.  The  draw-net,  that  society  has  in  it 
the  bad  to  be  cast  away.  The  lost  sheep,  the  love  of  the  in- 
dividual as  an  integral  unit  of  society,  and  the  necessity  of 
finding  the  lost  one.  Christianity  is  individualistic.  The  lost 
piece  of  money,  the  reclaiming  of  a  character.     The  prodigal 
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son,  the  love  of  the  radical  by  the  father,  but  the  ill-will  of 
the  conservative.  The  pearl  of  great  price  and  the  hid  treas- 
ure teach  that,  whatever  a  man  gains,  he  must  concentrate 
all  his  powers  to  do  it.  The  marriage  of  the  king's  son,  that 
many  are  called,  but  few  chosen, — few  find  the  goal  for  which 
they  strive.  The  ten  virgins  warns  of  improvidence.  The  rich 
fool,  the  absurdity  of  looking  to  externals  for  happiness.  Laz- 
arus and  Dives,  the  result  of  ignoring  the  claims  of  humanity 
when  opportunity  presents  or  thrusts  itself  upon  us.  "Take 
no  thought  for  the  morrow"  must  be  compared  with  the  pru- 
dential spirit  of  Christianity,  and  it  will  be  seen  to  mean 
anxious  thought.  To  trust  the  Lord  and  keep  your  powder 
dry  is  eminently  Christian. 

The  sense  of  justice  which  Christianity  inculcates  and 
inspires,  and  which  calls  out  the  Winchester  rifles  in  defence 
of  property  rights,  no  less  than  it  feeds  the  hungry,  assumes 
that  without  law  and  order  the  rights  of  the  individual,  no 
less  than  those  of  society,  disappear,  hence  justice  is  but  an- 
other form  of  benevolence.  The  doctrine  of  non-resistance 
in  such  an  emergency  is  sentimentalism. 

The  theory  and  practice  of  labor  organizations  must  be 
measured  by  this  standard. 

The  doctrine  of  justice  renders  the  single  tax  theory  null 
and  void ;  for  the  nationalization  of  land  or  confiscation  of 
rent  cannot  be  effected  with  due  regard  to  acquired  rights  and 
existing  interests. 

Man  cannot  be  made  virtuous  and  happy  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. Not  all  of  mankind  can  be  wealthy,  but  the  virtues 
that  spring  from  poverty  must  be  the  inheritance  of  the  many 
for  ages  to  come,  and  the  false  predominance  given  to  labor- 
ing classes  springs  from  false  notions  of  industry,  the  assump- 
tion being  that  work  is  a  curse,  instead  of  a  blessing  and  the 
divinely  appointed  lot  of  mankind.  The  wealth  of  the  world, 
if  equally  distributed,  would  yet  leave  each  one  poor.  The 
best  plan,  after  all,  is  to  let  each  one  acquire  freely,  but  to 
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regulate  false  acquisitions  so  far  as  possible  by  law,  and  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  rich  and  poor  alike.  **  Ye  shall  do  no 
unrighteousness  in  judgment;  thou  shalt  not  respect  the  per- 
son of  the  poor,  nor  honor  the  person  of  the  mighty;  but  in 
righteousness  shalt  thou  judge  thy  neighbor.'*  (Lev.  xix.  15.) 

To  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached,  and  by  the  rich  the 
gospel  will  be  lived.  Wealth,  learning,  culture,  no  less  than 
religion,  must,  like  the  Mary,  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  divine 
Master.  Then  not  only  the  churches,  colleges,  and  semina- 
ries will  teach  him,  as  they  are  now  doing  earnestly  and  faith- 
fully, but  commerce,  trade,  politics,  and  the  practical  affairs 
of  life  will  conform  more  perfectly  to  his  character  and  teach- 
ings. But  this  must  all  come  through  the  same  human  na- 
ture inspired  by  the  Christian  motives, — love  of  Christ,  self, 
and  neighbor.  The  master  motives,  the  desire  to  acquire ; 
love  of  home ;  of  country  ;  of  reputation  ;  of  property ;  of  a 
good  name ;  of  progress ;  of  immortality, — these  all  must 
move  men  in  the  ages  to  come  as  they  have  in  the  past,  and 
they  are  simply  the  unfolding  of  the  Royal  Law. 

We  are  approaching  a  new  era.  We  are  on  the  eve  of 
a  new  century.  Great  changes  are  going  on  before  our  eyes. 
There  is  a  growing  disrespect  for  law.  Our  institutions  are 
being  assailed.  Men  who  have  Continental  views  of  aristoc- 
racy, law,  and  government  are  coming  into  power.  The  bal- 
lot is  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant.  Demagogism  is  rampant. 
Acts  of  violence  in  defiance  of  property  and  vested  rights  are 
common.  We  have  cast  our  pearls  before  swine.  Economic 
thinkers  are  abusing  the  churches  and  seminaries  for  their 
failure  to  interest  and  convert  criminals  and  evil-doers,  no  less 
than  the  masses.  Monopolies,  trusts,  and  adulteration  of 
foods  are  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor.  Socialism  is  on 
the  increase.  Anarchism  still  hisses  at  law  and  order.  The 
age  is  one  of  wealth  and  materialism,  and  yet  of  the  greatest 
benevolences  in  the  history  of  mankind.  But  there  is  One 
sleeping  on  the  ship,  and  he  has  been  aboard  from  the  land- 
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ing  of  the  Mayflower  until  the  present  time, — through  the 
Revolution,  the  ratifying  of  the  Constitution,  the  great  Re- 
bellion, the  overthrow  of  slavery,  and  now  in  the  industrial 
upheaval.  In  his  own  time  he  will  awaken,  and  say  to  the 
waves,  "Peace,  be  still,*'  and  there  will  be  a  great  calm.  It 
will  be  the  dawn  of  another  period.  Our  institutions  and 
form  of  government  are  being  weighed  in  the  balances,  but, 
we  firmly  believe,  will  be  found  not  wanting.  Out  of  the 
struggle  shall  come  new  truths,  nobler  ideals,  a  higher  order 
of  individual  and  social  life,  a  more  Christian  civilization. 
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ARTICLE    II. 

THE   ADAPTATIONS    OF    NATURE    TO   THE 
INTELLECTUAL  WANTS   OF   MAN. 

BY  PROFESSOR  G.   FREDERICK  WRIGHT,   OBERLIN,   OHIO. 

That  man  should  be  able  to  interpret  nature,  and  from 
the  experiences  of  the  present  both  reproduce  the  past  and 
forecast  the  future,  is  a  mystery  of  the  first  degree.  It  was 
considered  a  marvellous  triumph  of  human  ingenuity  when 
Champollion  deciphered  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  and 
opened  to  his  followers  the  vast  stores  of  information  which 
had  been  so  long  concealed  in  them.  But  his  success  was  due 
to  the  fortunate  discovery  of  a  key  in  the  celebrated  Rosetta 
stone,  which  contained  an  inscription  in  Greek  translating  the 
parallel  inscription  in  hieroglyphics.  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson's 
success  in  interpreting  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  was  due  to 
a  similar  fortunate  experience.  In  these  cases  the  interpre- 
ters were  dealing  with  the  works  of  men  whose  capacities 
were  altogether  like  their  own.  Man  cannot,  if  he  would, 
wholly  deceive  his  fellow-men.  In  knowing  the  restrictions 
of  our  own  powers  we  know  those  of  our  fellow-men.  Hence 
it  comes  about  that  cipher  despatches,  designed  to  deceive  all 
but  those  specially  initiated,  can  never  wholly  baffle  the  skill 
of  experts.  Some  clue  exists,  and,  when  discovered,  readily 
yields  the  secret. 

To  the  thoughtful  student  of  nature,  there  is  no  other 
evidence  of  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  so  impressive  as  the 
fact  that  his  works  are  capable  of  interpretation  by  the  mind 
of  man.     That  the  infinite  mind  should  make  his  thoughts 
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known  to  the  finite,  betokens  a  condescension  which  only  a 
benevolent  being  would  exercise.  It  is  as  when  the  full- 
grown  man  shortens  his  steps  in  the  drifting  snows,  in  order 
that  the  child  behind  him  may  have  a  beaten  path  through 
which  to  reach  the  safety  of  his  home.  Or,  as  when  a  great 
philosopher  like  Faraday  condescends  to  speak  for  the  in- 
struction of  children,  and  puts  his  profound  thoughts  in  lan- 
guage so  simple  that  the  infant  can  understand.  The  more 
fully  we  realize  the  fact  that  the  Creator  is  infinite  in  power^ 
that  his  thoughts  are  above  our  thoughts,  and  his  ways  above 
our  ways,  the  more  wonder/ul  does  it  seem  that  the  works  of 
God  can  be  understood  by  us  at  all.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  do  find  nature  comprehensible,  and  capable  of  interpreta- 
tion. We  are  able  with  confidence  to  reconstruct  in  thought 
a  large  portion  of  the  past,  and  to  forecast  in  hope  the  dis- 
tant future.  The  Creator  has  so  graduated  his  steps  in  na- 
ture, that  man  can  follow  them  in  the  past,  and  calculate  their 
course  in  the  future. 

In  maintaining  this  point  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
contend  that  we  can  fully  understand  the  works  of  God,  for 
this  is  not  needful  for  our  present  well-being.  Indeed,  there 
could  be  no  greater  calamity  than  for  man  to  have  attained 
to  all  knowledge.  No  small  part  of  the  joy  of  finite  exist- 
ence consists  in  the  progressiveness  of  its  condition.  The 
gratification  of  curiosity,  the  joy  of  animated  search  for  truth, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  discovery  are  things  with  which,  as 
finite  beings,  we  could  not  well  dispense.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  real 
question,  whether,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  privilege  of 
searching  for  the  truth  is  not  more  valuable  than  the  truth 
itself  when  once  attained. 

.  The  mystery  of  inductive  reasoning  can  be  solved  only 
by  regarding  the  adaptation  of  nature  to  the  intellectual  ca- 
pacity of  man  as  a  product  of  benevolent  design.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  strange  that  some,  like  the  Abb6  Gratry,  should  believe 
every  true  induction  to  be  "  an  immediate  inspiration  from  on 
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high";^  nor  that  others  like  Hume  should  declare,  that  "  reason 
can  never  satisfy  us  that  the  existence  of  any  one  object  does 
ever  imply  that  of  another;  so  that  when  we  pass  from  the 
impression  of  one  to  the  idea  or  belief  of  another,  we  are  not 
determined  by  reason,  but  by  custom,  or  a  principle  of  asso- 
ciation."^ The  falsity  of  this  proposition  of  Hume,  however, 
becomes  apparent  in  noting  the  progress  of  modern  science. 
Science  has  flourished  not  where  custom  reigned  supreme,  as 
in  China,  but  where  the  mind  of  the  investigator  is  prepared 
to  discard  all  inveterate  associations,  and  to  accept  the  reality 
of  things  which  run  contrary  to  all  the  reputed  experience  of 
the  past. 

In  searching  for  the  philosophical  basis  of  modern  prog- 
ress and  scientific  discovery,  much  use  has  been  made  of  the 
misleading  phrase  **  uniformity  of  nature."  It  has  frequently 
been  said  that  we  expect  the  future  to  be  as  the  past  because 
we  believe  nature  to  be  uniform  in  her  operations.  Confi- 
dence in  this  principle,  however,  disappears  upon  close  in- 
spection,  since  there  is  nowhere  any  absolute  uniformity  in  the 
operation  of  nature.  There  is  a  course  of  nature;  and  there 
,  is,  no  doubt,  a  causal  connection  between  the  events  which 
come  before  and  those  which  follow  after.  But  this  ongoing 
of  nature  is  an  evolution,  rather  than  a  uniformity;  and  the 
evolution  is  not  constant,  and  by  steps  of  equal  length,  but  is 
rhythmical  and  to  some  extent  paroxysmal.'  As  Mill  truly 
says,  "  Every  person's  consciousness  assures  him  that  he  does 
not  always  expect  uniformity  in  the  course  of  events;  he  does 
not  always  believe  that  the  unknown  will  be  similar  to  the 
known,  that  the  future  will  resemble  the  past.  Nobody  be- 
lieves that  the  succession  of  rain  and  fine  weather  will  be  the 

*  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Vol.  xii.  p.  117. 

>  On  the  Understanding,  sect.  vii.    (Works,  vol.  i.  p.  128.    Boston 
and  Edinburgh,  1854.) 

*  See  my  Studies  in  Science  and  Religion,  pp.  8-1 1 ;  Logic  of  Chris- 
tian Evidences,  p.  96. 
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same  in  every  future  year  as  in  the  present.  Nobody  expects 
to  have  the  same  dreams  repeated  every  night.  On  the  con- 
trary, everybody  mentions  it  as  something  extraordinary,  if 
the  course  of  nature  is  constant,  and  resembles  itself,  in  these 
particulars.  To  look  for  constancy  where  constancy  is  not 
to  be  expected,  as,  for  instance,  that  a  day  which  has  once 
brought  good  fortune  will  always  be  a  fortunate  day,  is  justly 
accounted  superstition." 

All  nature  is  in  motion.  Everything  changes.  Nature 
never  exactly  repeats  herself  The  sum  of  the  forces  in  the 
universe  may,  for  all  we  know,  remain  uniform,  but  their  in- 
teractions upon  each  other  are  infinitely  diversified.  In  its 
search  for  absolute  uniformity,  the  reason  pauses  only  when 
it  reaches  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  Creator.  It  is 
the  prerogative  of  science  to  penetrate  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  course  of  nature,  until,  under  the  magnifying  power  of 
Reason's  eye,  the  so-called  uniformities  of  nature  disappear 
in  the  dissolving  view  spread  upon  the  canvas  of  the  infinite. 
Nature's  operations  seem  uniform  to  us,  because  our  minds 
are  so  slow  in  their  ordinary  actions.  When  we  drop  the  ele- 
ment of  time  from  our  thoughts,  and  consider  nature  in  its 
causes  and  effects,  or  compare  movements  separated  by  vast 
intervals  of  time,  the  ordinary  conception  of  uniformity  van- 
ishes. Fifty  millions  of  years  ago  the  sun  did  not  rise  at  in- 
tervals  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  moon  did  not  go  through 
her  phases  once  in  twenty-seven  days.  The  mathematicians  ^ 
tell  us  that,  through  the  retarding  influence  of  the  tides,  the 
rate  of  the  revolution  of  the  earth  has  diminished  from  that 
of  a  period  of  three  or  four  hours,  fifty  million  or  a  hundred 
million  years  ago,  to  one  of  twenty-four  hours  at  the  present 
time.  The  same  authorities  tell  us  that,  at  the  early  date 
spoken  of,  the  moon  almost  touched  the  earth,  and  revolved 

^  Geo.  H.  Darwin,  Nature,  Vols,  xviii.  pp.  265,  580;  xix.  p.  292;  xx. 
p.  246;  xxi.  p.  234;  xxiii.  p.  389;  New  Princeton  Review,  Vol.  Ixi.  p.  59; 
Popular  Science  Monthlyl  Vol.  xxix.  p.  449. 
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about  it  in  the  same  time  that  the  earth  itself  rotated  upon 
its  axis. 

In  inductive  reasoning,  progress  is  made,  and  truth  at- 
tained, by  discovering  the  material  embodiment  of  the  Crea- 
tor's ideas;  so  that  we  do  truly  think  his  thoughts  after  him. 
The  creation  is  a  realization  of  divine  ideas  prepared  for  our 
study.  With  our  limited  vision  we  can  discover  the  plan  and 
development  of  so  much  of  the  whole  as  our  necessities  de- 
mand. The  repetition  of  given  phenonema  in  nature  reveals 
to  us  second  causes  in  their  isolated  action.  The  variations  in 
the  phenomena  reveal  to  us  second  causes  in  their  combined 
action.  By  careful  observation  and  comparison,  indeed,  in 
chemistry  and  astronomy,  and  by  the  use  of  mechanical  instru- 
ments of  precision  and  of  the  formulae  of  mathematics,  this 
process  of  observation  and  comparison  is  greatly  aided.  These 
reveal  to  us  more  fully  the  rate  of  change  in  progress,  and  the 
relative  importance  of  the  several  causes  involved. 

Complete  analysis  will  show,  however,  that  rational  con- 
fidence in  our  interpretation  of  nature  rests  upon  the  ethical  ^ 
judgment  that  God  is  wise  and  good,  and  that  his  veracity  is  in- 
volved in  the  orderly  arrangement  appearing  in  nature.  The 
law  of  benevolence  demands  a  correlation  between  the  powers 
of  human  apprehension  and  the  rate  of  change  which  is  taking 
place  in  the  evolving  system  of  secondary  causes  which  we 
call  the  universe.  The  repetition  of  like  events,  to  a  certain 
extent  involves  God's  veracity.  Our  part  is  to  inspect  the 
course  of  nature,  to  learn  ,the  degree  in  which  the  present  is 
like  the  past,  and  from  that  experience,  first,  to  infer  the  de- 
gree of  likeness  which,  on  the  theory  of  their  being  the  work 
of  a  wise  and  benevolent  Creator,  ought  to  exist  in  periods 
earlier  than  our  experience  in  time,  or  beyond  its  reach  in 
space;  secondly,  to  prognosticate  the  future.  This  is  the  mean- 
ing of  those  vague  expressions,  "The  present  is  conformable 
to  the  past";  "The  future  will  resemble  the  present";  "The 
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future  will  be  like  the  present,"  etc.,  which  we  find  in  writers 
on  the  philosophy  of  induction. 

We  can  best  impress  this  thought  upon  our  minds  by 
taking  a  brief  survey  of  the  accomplishments  of  modern  sci- 
ence. And  in  such  a  survey,  better  than  by  any  other  method, 
we  shall  come  to  realize  what  an  immeasurable  chasm  sepa- 
rates man  from  the  lower  animals, — a  superiority  which  can 
be  maintained  without  any  depreciation  of  their  capacity. 

The  animal  creation,  indeed,  is  endowed  with  instincts  in 
many  respects  far  superior  to  those  of  man.  But,  instinct  and 
reason  would  seem  to  vary  in  inverse  ratio:  the  more  com- 
plete the  instinct,  the  less  the  need  of  dependence  upon  rea- 
son. The  power  of  instinct,  for  example,  is  strikingly  seen 
in  the  annual  migrations  of  birds.  Yet  how  simple  and  insig- 
nificant are  these  movements  when  compared  with  the  com- 
merce of  nations;  for,  while  the  power  of  the  bird  to  direct 
his  migrations  seems  to  belong  to  the  very  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  bird,  the  skill  of  the  captain  and  pilot  is  the  cumu- 
lative wisdom  of  many  centuries,  and  the  accomplishment  of 
their  purposes  is  secured  by  a  combination  of  skilled  workmen 
and  successful  inventors  from  every  age  and  clime.  The  pilot 
guides  his  course  by  the  stars  and  depends  upon  the  pains- 
taking calculations  of  the  mathematicians  who  make  up  the 
nautical  almanac.  The  inventor  of  logarithms  renders  indis- 
pensable assistance  to  every  ship  which  sails  the  seas.  Think, 
too,  of  the  skill  which  enters  into  the  construction  of  a  ship, 
of  the  genius  which,  within  the  past  few  years,  has  transformed 
the  whole  art  of  shipbuilding, — making  iron  to  swim,  and 
substituting  the  ore  dug  from  the  mountains  for  the  timber 
cut  from  Norwegian  hills.  Think  also  of  the  inventions  which, 
by  the  introduction  of  steam,  have  made  the  pilot  independ- 
ent of  the  winds.  Indeed,  it  would  require  a  volume  simply 
to  enumerate  and  describe  the  scientific  inventions  of  which 
every  one  of  the  great  ocean  steamers  makes  use  during  every 
hour  of  its  long  voyages. 
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In  entering  upon  a  narrower  survey  of  the  subject,  we 
note  how  the  science  of  chemistry  illustrates  both  the  power 
of  the  human  mind  to  interpret  nature,  and  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  nature's  steps  are  graded  to  the  wants  of  the 
inquiring  mind.  By  such  slow  and  toilsome  steps  as  are  best 
for  the  moral  development  of  the  race,  the  marvellous  results 
of  this  science  have  been  attained.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  a  high 
premium  has  been  set  on  that  humility  of  mind  which  is  the 
first  condition  of  entering  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Illustrations  frotn  Chemistry, 

The  modern  science  of  chemistry  really  dates  from  the 
discovery  of  oxygen  by  Priestley,  in  1774,  though  this  great 
investigator  failed  himself  to  appreciate  the  meaning  of  his 
discovery,  and  was,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  still  an  oppo- 
nent of  the  new  views  of  chemistry  brought  to  light  by  his  own 
ingenious  experiments.  For  fifty  years  previous  to  this,  the 
phenomena  of  combustion  had  been  explained  upon  Stahl's 
modification  of  Aristotle's  theory  (1660-1734),  that  all  com- 
bustible bodies  contained  phlogiston,  which  was  expelled 
during  the  process  of  combustion,  leaving  the  other  constit- 
uents of  the  substance  behind. 

We  smile  now  at  this  conception;  but  what  can  be  more 
natural,  on  the  face  of  the  phenomenon,  than  such  a  theory 
of  combustion }  For  when  a  fire  blazes,  does  not  something 
seem  to  go  out  of  the  substance  which  is  burned }  The  source 
of  the  error  here,  as  frequently,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  out- 
ward appearance  is  deceitful,  and  that  nature  unfolds  her 
secrets  only  to  the  diligent  student  who  goes  behind  the  ap- 
pearance, and  pays  respect  to  the  deeper  currents  of  cause 
which  underlie  all  her  great  operations.  Thus,  upon  this  the- 
ory, when  phosphorus  was  dephlogisticated,  or  burned,  the 
resulting  phosphoric  acid  was  a  residue — phlogiston  had  gone 
out,  and  phosphoric  acid  was  left.  That  certainly  is  what 
seems  to  have  occurred.     Again,  when  the  metals  were  de- 
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phlogisticated,  or  burned,  a  calx  was  left.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  limestone  was  burned,  it  appeared  to  have  ab- 
sorbed phlogiston,  for  it  had  a  great  deal  of  heat  to  give  out 
when  water  was  poured  upon  it. 

A  puzzling  thing  on  this  theory,however,  was,  that  when 
limestone  was  burned,  and  so  according  to  the  theory  became 
charged  with  phlogiston,  it  weighed  less  than  before  it  was 
burned.  This  phenomenon  seems  to  have  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  the  theorists  of  the  eighteenth  century,  until  Black,  of 
Edinburgh  (i 728-1 799),  discovered  the  fact  in  1755.  But 
the  theorists  were  ready  with  an  explanation.  They  said  that 
this  proved  that  phlogiston  had  the  power  of  levitation.  This 
explanation  was  the  more  readily  accepted,  because  Aristotle 
in  his  time  had  familiarized  the  world  of  letters  with  the  idea 
that  the  essence  of  fire  was  specifically  light.  Now,  what 
Black  had  really  discovered  was,  that  the  thing  expelled  from 
limestone  when  it  was  burned  was  carbonic  dioxide,  which  he 
called  fixed  air.  When  it  came  to  be  understood,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  weight  of  limestone  just  before  it  was  burned 
and  that  just  after,  measured  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
which  has  been  expelled.  But  mere  instinct  and  plodding 
observation  never  could  have  given  this  interpretation.  The 
interpretation  was  really  a  marvellous  stroke  of  genius,  or 
what  Abbfe  Gratry  would  call  an  inspiration.  We  may 
therefore  well  pause  a  little  longer  upon  this  line  of  discovery. 

Cavendish  (1731-1810)  in  1765  investigated  hydrogen, 
and  was  led  to  believe  that  he  had  discovered  phlogiston  at 
last.  Its  great  lightness  attracted  his  attention,  and  he  named 
it  inflammable  air.  In  1784,  however,  he  discovered  that,  if 
hydrogen  be  used  in  the  phlogistication  of  common  air,  com- 
mon air  was  diminished  in  volume,  and  water  was  produced; 
while  Priestley,  in  1774,  had  discovered  the  companion  of 
Cavendish's  phlogiston  in  oxygen  gas,  which  he  denominated 
dephlogisticated  air. 

During  the  very  next  year  Lavoisier  discovered  that  when 
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the  oxide  of  mercury  was  heated  with  charcoal,  it  produced 
not  dephlogisticated  air  and  metalh'c  mercury,  but  metallic 
mercury  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  what  he  called  fixed  air. 
By  continued  experiments  Lavoisier  made  other  discoveries 
in  the  same  direction.  A  more  accurate  weighing  of  the  ele- 
ments showed  that,  in  what  is  called  the  calcination,  or  the 
burning,  of  metals  in  air,  the  metal  gains  as  much  weight  as 
the  air  loses.^  He  also  discovered  that  combustion  of  fuel, 
the  respiration  of  animals,  the  formation  of  acids,  and  the  cal- 
cination of  metals  were  analogous  in  this  respect,  that  they 
withdrew  from  the  air  a  common  element,  which  he  named 
vital  air,  but  which  we  now  call  oxygen.  In  short,  Lavoisier 
had  discovered  that,  where  the  old  theory  held  that  phlogis- 
ton was  substracted  from  a  substance,  the  very  opposite  had 
really  occurred,  and  **  vital  air,"  or  the  acid  principle,  was 
added.  In  short,  combustion  was  an  oxidation,  instead  of  a 
dephlogistication. 

But  old  theories  have  great  vitality,  and  this  theory  of 
dephlogistication  did  not  die  easily.  Some  objections  seemed 
for  a  time  insurmountable.  For  example,  when  metals  were 
dissolved  in  weak  acids,  it  was  found  that  what  was  then  called 
inflammable  air,  or  hydrogen  gas,  was  produced.  But  the 
previous  discovery  of  Cavendish,  already  referred  to,  that  hy- 
drogen and  oxygen  when  burned  together  produced  water, 
furnished  Lavoisier  the  clue  to  the  difficulty.  He  surmised 
that,  when  metal  was  dissolved  in  acid,  and  hydrogen  was 
produced,  some  of  the  water  was  decomposed.  This  he  also 
verified  by  burning  oxygen  and  hydrogen  together,  thus  mak- 
ing a  little  water,  and  then  separating  the  water  again  into  its 
elements  by  passing  it  over  red  hot  iron ;  whereupon  the  oxy- 
gen united  with  the  iron,  and  the  hydrogen  was  set  free. 
Lavoisier  afterwards  **  showed  the  consistency  of  his  theory 
with  all  that  was  discovered  concerning  the  composition  of 
alcohol,  oil,  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  and  many 
1  Whewell,  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  Vol.  ii.  p.  274. 
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other  bodies."  And  so,  within  twenty-five  years  from  the 
discovery  of  oxygen  by  Priestley,  the  theory  that  combus- 
tion and  analogous  phenomena  were  produced  by  the  com- 
bination of  elements,  rather  than  by  their  separation,  was 
generally  accepted,  and  the  quantitative  method  of  investiga- 
tion, which  has  since  characterized  the  science  of  chemistry, 
came  into  use,  and  from  it  have  followed  all  those  marvellous 
results  of  chemical  science  upon  which  it  almost  may  be  said 
that  the  human  race  now  lives,  and  moves,  and  has  its  being. 
How  sublime  are  these  triumphs  of  genius  when  com- 
pared with  any  of  the  results  attained  by  instinct!  What  an 
illustration,  also,  is  here  presented  of  the  pains  the  Creator 
has  taken  to  secure  adaptation  between  the  faculties  of  man 
and  the  intelligible  marks  of  causation  running  through  the 
systeip  of  nature!  How  closely  connected  have  been  the 
links  of  this  chain  of  progress !  Had  any  of  these  links  been 
too  long  for  man  to  span,  progress  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble. There  is  no  way  of  avoiding  here  the  argument  of  de- 
sign. Either  nature  was  designed  for  man,  or  man  was  de- 
signed for  nature:  and  it  makes  no  difference,  so  far  as  the 
argument  is  concerned,  which  was  designed  first.  The  sup- 
position that  any  intelligent  being  should  arise  or  be  devel- 
oped, to  make  this  use  of  nature,  by  accident,  is  incredible. 
The  power  oiGioA  is  seen  in  creating  such  an  adaptation,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  wisdom^  and  goodness  of  God  are  seen  in 
setting  an  appropriate  premium  upon  the  diligent  use  of  man's 
faculties  and  opportunities.  //  is  only  those  who  seek  who 
find.  The  consciousness  of  power  that  comes  to  the  whole 
race  by  such  achievements  is  of  incalculable  value. 

But  we  have  still  more  marvellous  achievements  to  relate 
in  chemical  science.  What  at  first  sight  would  seem  more 
unlikely  than  that  the  chemical  composition  of  the  sun  should 
be  revealed  in  the  rainbow!  And  yet  the  story  is  all  there 
awaiting  interpretation,  and  we  have  now  learned  to  study 
known  metals  by  analyzing  the  rays  of  light  which  stream 
VOL.  LI.  NO.  204.       3 
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from  them  in  the  act  of  combustion,  and  by  the  same  means 
to  detect  the  presence  of  unknown  metals.  For  example,  in 
i860  the  first  indications  of  the  metals  caesium  and  rubidium 
were  detected  by  Bunsen  and  Kirschhoff,  from  tho  use  of  the 
spectroscope,  then  just  invented.  Certain  mineral  waters  had 
been  evaporated,  and  the  residuum  was  burned  by  these  chem- 
ists under  intense  heat.  The  flame  showed  some  lines  of 
light  never  before  observed,  and  led  them  to  suspect  the  ex- 
istence of  new  mineral  elements.  But  so  small  an  ingredient 
were  these  minerals  in  the  water  of  the  Durkheim  Springs, 
that  forty-four  tons  of  it  had  to  be  boiled  away  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient residuum  for  ordinary  analysis.^ 

Chemistry  is  what  is  called  the  typical  experimental  sci- 
ence. But,  clearly,  it  is  far  more  than  an  experimental  science. 
The  results  are  obtained  not  so  much  by  experiment,  as  by 
thought.  A  dull,  aimless  repetition  of  experiments  might 
continue  forever  without  producing  any  valuable  results.  The 
great  chemists  are  great  men,  and  Providence  has  provided 
for  them  a  great  opportunity.  Had  not  the  men  been  matched 
by  the  opportunities,  their  striving  would  have  been  in  vain; 
and, had  not  the  opportunities  been  matched  by  the  men,  the 
results  would  have  been  insignificant  and  misleading. 

Illustrations  from  Astrotiomy. 

The  science  of  astronomy  illustrates  the  theme,  also,  in 
a  high  degree.  Few  appreciate  tlie  original  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  establishing  the  astronomical  theory  which  now  pre- 
vails among  scientific  men,  and  upon  which  are  built  so  many 
practical  plans  and  inspiring  theoretical  conceptions  of  the 
present  time.  -  There  is  little  direct  resemblance  between  the 
falling  of  an  apple  and  the  revolution  of  a  planet  about  its 
central  sun.  The  intellect  that  first  thought  of  the  analogy 
must  have  been  of  heavenly  birth ;  while  the  marvellous  skill 
by  which  the  theory  of  universal  gravitation  has  been  verified, 
^  Eclectic  Magazine,  June,  1870,  pp.  652,  653. 
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would  have  been  of  no  avail,  except  for  a  special  adaptation 
of  the  solar  system  to  reveal  the  theory.  After  Newton's 
hypothesis  had  been  propounded,  it  remained  yet  to  be  veri- 
fied by  showing  that  such  a  cause  as  gravitation  would  pro- 
duce the  actual  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  This  involved 
the  celebrated  problem  of  the  interaction  of  three  moving 
bodies  upon  one  another.  But  to  tell  with  absolute  exactness 
how  the  sun,  the  earth,  and  the  moon  would  affect  each  other 
when  their  rates  of  motion  and  their  relative  positions  to  each 
other  were  undergoing  constant  change,  surpasses  the  power 
even  of  modern  mathematics. 

As  Whewell  has  remarked,  **The  result  must  be  got  at 
by  successive  approximations.  We  must  first  find  a  quantity 
near  the  truth;  and  then  by  the  help  of  this,  one  nearer  still, 
and  so  on;  and  in  this  manner  the  moon's  place  will  be  given 
by  a  converging  series  of  terms.  The  form  of  these  terms 
depends  upon  the  relations  of  position  between  the  sun  and 
the  moon,  their  apogee,  the  moon's  nodes,  and  other  quan- 
tities; and  by  the  variety  of  combinations  of  which  these  ad- 
mit the  terms  become  very  numerous  and  complex.  The 
magnitude  of  the  terms  depends  also  upon  various  circum- 
stances; as  the  relative  force  of  the  sun  and  earth,  the  rela- 
tive times  of  the  solar  and  lunar  revolutions,  the  eccentricities 
and  inclinations  of  the  two  orbits.  .  .  .  Even  the  possibility 
of  doing  what  has  been  done  depends  upon  what  we  may  call 
accidental  circumstances;  the  smallness  of  the  inclinations 
and  eccentricities  of  the  system,  and  the  like." 

So  that  Legrange  used  to  say,  "  If  nature  had  not  favored 
us  in  this  way  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  the  geometers 
in  this  problem." 

The  close  connection  between  all  sciences  and  the  essen- 
tial unity  of  human  thought  is  admirably  illustrated  in  some 
of  the  modern  processes  of  astronomy.  There  would  seem 
at  first  sight  to  be  little  connection  between  chemistry  and  as- 
tronomy, and  yet  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  astronomy  is  now  a 
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chemical  science,  chemistry  having  almost  wholly  revolution- 
ized the  modes  of  astronomical  investigation.  Itwas  thechem 
ists  who  invented  photography,  and  now  the  camera,  rather 
than  the  great  telescope,  is  the  chief  means  of  astronomical 
research.  Toward  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Captain  Cook 
was  sent  with  an  astronomical  party  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  ob- 
serve the  transit  of  Venus.  The  event  was  carefully  watched, 
and  every  observation  noted  down.  But  the  human  eye  is  not 
perfect,  and  no  two  persons  ever  see  things  exactly  alike. 
Hence  there  were  discrepancies  in  the  observations  which  could 
be  eliminated  only  on  general  principles,  as  there  was  no  rec- 
ord of  the  event  except  the  recorded  impressions  of  the  wit- 
nesses at  the  time.  But  the  recent  transit  of  Venus  was  ob- 
served by  the  unerring  action  of  the  photographer's  sensitive 
plate,  which  gives  an  abiding  record.  By  this  marvellous 
chemical  art,  stars  which  no  eye  has  ever  seen  can  be  readily 
photographed.  But  this,  again,  is  dependent  upon  the  skill 
of  the  clockmaker,  who  can  so  adjust  the  motion  of  his  pen- 
dulum that  it  shall  give  such  a  movement  to  a  photographic 
plate  that,  notwithstanding  the  motion  of  the  earth,  a  partic- 
ular point  of  the  heavens  shall,  for  a  considerable  period,  be 
kept  in  focus  upon  it.  Thus  by  accumulating  the  chiemic 
forces  of  rays  of  light  which  is  too  feeble  to  be  recognized  by 
the  retina  of  the  human  eye,  a  permanent  impression  can  be 
made,  and  a  perfect  map  constructed,  of  stars  of  all  magni- 
tudes occupying  a  limited  space  in  the  sky.  The  great  astro- 
nomical observatories  of  the  world  are  now  engaged  in  a  com- 
bined effort  thus  to  photograph  the  whole  heavens,  and  so 
have  a  permanent  record  to  be  compared  with  similar  maps 
which  shall  be  made  in  future  times. 

How  different  is  all  this  from  the  action  of  instinct,  and 
how  marvellous  the  power  bestowed  upon  the  human  mind  by 
which  it  can  rise  above  the  natural  limitations  of  the  physi- 
cal organization  through  which  it  works,  and  make  use  of 
these  occult  laws  of  nature,  and  through  them  see  with  the 
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mind's  eye  relations  that  are  not  even  faintly  suggested  on 
the  face  of  nature! 

Illustrations  from  Geology, 

The  same  truth  is  illustrated  in  the  science  of  geology, 
which  treats  of  the  material  history  of  the  earth.  We  have 
not  space  to  unfold  in  order  all,  or  even  many,  of  the  leaves 
of  this  most  interesting  volume.  We  will  therefore  limit  our- 
selves to  illustrations  drawn  from  a  single  page  of  the  geo- 
logical record. 

The  signs  of  the  glacial  period,  for  example,  are  pre- 
eminently adjusted  to  the  capacity  of  the  human  understand- 
ing. The  glacial  theory  is  not  a  thing  to  be  apprehended  by 
instinct,  but  only  by  the  slower  and  surer  processes  of  induc- 
tive reasoning.  A  dog  can  scent  his  living  master  through  a 
crowded  thoroughfare,  but  how  absurd  to  expect  him  to  trace 
the  footsteps  of  a  prehistoric  man  through  the  mazes  of  his 
glacial  history ! 

The  characters  in  which  the  story  of  the  ice  age  are  told 
are  essentially  like  those  of  a  cipher  despatch:  they  are  un- 
intelligible when  seen  singly  and  without  a  clue,  and  are  only 
comprehensible  to  a  reasoning  mind  of  high  capacity.  The  in- 
formation which,  however,  they  reveal,  when  once. the  clue  is 
found  and  the  facts  are  brought  together,  is  astonishing  both 
in  character  and  in  amount,  and  the  story  of  the  ice  age  is 
every  whit  as  interesting  and  as  full  of  surprises  as  the  tale  of 
the  Arabian  Nights.  What,  for  instance,  at  first  thought 
would  be  more  unlikely  than  that  the  mud  banks  of  some  ob- 
scure stream  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States  should 
yield  information  concerning  the  age  of  man  in  Up'per  Egypt! 
and  yet  such  is  the  solidarity  of  science,  and  so  bound  to- 
gether in  a  system  are  the  connected  marks  of  causation  in 
the  universe,  that  this  possibility  is  by  no  means  remote. 

Through  long-continued  comparison  and  study  of  the 
ruder  forms  of  human  implements,  it  has  come  to  be  the  well- 
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established  opinion  of  archaeologists  that  there  was  a  great 
similarity  in  the  character  and  form  of  the  stone  implements 
earliest  in  use  among  the  various  tribes  of  the  human  family. 
This  earliest  type  of  implements  is  unpolished  and  rude  in 
shape,  being  made  out  of  flint  or  argillite  or  quartz,  substances 
which  are  capable  of  being  worked  to  an  edge  by  a  rough  pro- 
cess of  chipping.  With  these  rough  stone  implements,  or 
palaeoliths  as  they  are  called,  early  man  performed  all  his 
work.  His  arms  of  offence  and  defence,  the  weapons  with 
which  he  attacked  the  gigantic  animals  associated  with  him, 
and  the  implements  with  which  he  tilled  the  soil,  or  felled 
the  forest,  and  hollowed  out  his  canoes,  were  all  made  from 
stone  by  this  process  of  fracture,  and  without  any  attempt  at 
polishing. 

Implements  of  this  sort  are  so  widely  scattered,  and  so 
exclusively  connected  with  a  certain  class  of  gravel  deposits, 
that  the  inference  is  legitimate  that  they  as  universally  pre- 
ceded the  use  of  smoothed  stone  implements  as  the  use  of 
polished  stone  preceded  that  of  bronze,  and  bronze  that  of 
iron.  The  type  of  palaeolithic  implements  is  also  strikingly 
uniform.  Photographs  of  those  from  Northern  France  are  so 
strikingly  like  those  from  Upper  Egypt,  and  from  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  that  one  might  plausibly  infer  that  the  Garden  of  Eden 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  and  that  from  the  very  earliest 
times,  as  now,  the  fashions  radiated  from  that  centre. 

Attention  was  not  specially  directed  to  this  class  of  im- 
plements until  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  when  it  was 
ascertained  by  Boucher  de  Perthes,  and  his  coadjutors  in  the 
study  of  the  gravel  deposits  in  the  valley  of  the  Somme  in 
France,  that  palaeolithic  implements  occurred  in  the  gravel 
"terraces  along  that  stream  in  such  position  as  to  indicate  a 
much  earlier  age  than  had  heretofore  been  assigned  to  man. 

The  implements  were  found  in  gravel  banks,  on  the  side 
of  the  valley,  about  one  hundred  feet  above  the  present  flood- 
plain,  indicating  that  the  river,  though  now  but  a  small  stream, 
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had  lowered  its  whole  trough,  which  is  about  a  mile  wide,  to 
that  extent  since  the  gravel  was  deposited  in  which  these  im- 
plements are  inclosed.  The  distinction  between  the  races  us- 
ing these  implements  and  those  using  smoothed  stone  imple- 
ments was  made  manifest  by  the  fact  that  only  implements 
of  the  rougher  sorts  are  found  in  these  ancient  gravels,  and, 
still  further,  by  the  fact  that  various  gigantic  animals  which 
became  extinct  before  the  historic  period  are  found  associated 
with  the  deposits  containing  palaeolithic  implements,  but  not 
with  the  implements  of  the  other  class.  The  examination 
being  extended  to  other  portions  of  the  country,  a  similar 
class  of  facts  was  found  to  occur  in  Southeastern  and  South- 
ern England,  and  in  addition  the  deposits  in  various  caves 
which  had  been  occupied  by  man  yielded  similar  results;  the 
lower  strata  contained  palaeolithic  implements  and  the  bones 
of  extinct  animals,  while  the  upper  strata  conformed  more  and 
more  nearly  to  the  conditions  of  the  historic  period. 

When  once  this  principle  of  the  priority  of  the  rough 
stone  implements  as  a  type  was  established  in  Europe,  it  be- 
came of  interest  to  archaeologists  to  know  whether  the  same 
priority  existed  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  fact  in  this  country  is  due  to  the  labors  of  Dr.  C. 
C.  Abbott,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  who  early  became  a  collector 
of  the  ordinar>''  Indian  implements  abounding  in  his  favored 
localit)\  In  1875  Dr.  Abbott  was  fortunate  enough  to  dis- 
cover some  implements  of  a  palaeolithic  type  deeply  imbedded 
in  the  deposit  of  gravel  upon  which  the  city  of  Trenton  is 
built.  From  time  to  time  similar  discoveries,  to  the  number 
of  thirty  or  forty,  have  been  made  by  him  in  the  same  gravel 
deposit.  The  instructive  fact  is  that  here,  as  in  Europe,  only 
implements  of  this  type  have  been  found  in  such  gravel  de- 
posits as  that  at  Trenton. 

About  the  same  time  that  Dr.  Abbott  was  finding  his  im- 
plements in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Professor  Henry  W.  Haynes,  of 
Boston,  devoted  himself  to  studying  the  archaeology  of  the 
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Nile  in  Upper  Egypt.  He  likewise  was  fortunate  enough  to 
find  in  the^  gravel  of  the  Nile  and  Upper  Egypt  palaeolithic 
implements  of  the  same  type  as  those  in  the  valley  of  the 
Somme  and  of  the  Delaware.  These  cannot  be  so  definitely 
connected  with  the  glacial  period  as  can  those  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking  in  France  and  America,  but  it  is  probably 
for  the  reason  that  the  glacial  period  was  limited  to  more 
northern  latitudes.  Still,  the  similarity  of  type,  and  its  dis- 
appearance in  giving  place  to  other  types  of  implements  in 
all  three  of  these  regions,  is  significant,  while  in  France  and 
America  the  occurrence  of  the  implements  in  undisturbed  beds 
of  gravel  at  once  transfers  the  question  of  antiquity  from  the 
realm  of  archaeology  proper  to  that  of  geology. 

The  gravel  containing  this  class  of  implements  can  be 
connected  with  the  closing  portion  of  the  glacial  period  in 
America.  The  terrace  upon  which  the  city  of  Trenton,  N.  J., 
IS  built  is  such  as  is  characteristic  of  all  the  southward  flow- 
ing streams  in  and  on  the  border  of  the  glaciated  region. 
Nor  is  the  evidence  of  this  connection  wholly  confined  to  the 
locality  of  Trenton.  But,  since  Dr.  Abbott's  discoveries^ 
other  similar  discoveries  in  gravel  similarly  deposited  have 
been  made  of  implements  in  the  valley  of  the  Little  Miami,  in 
Southern  Ohio,  of  the  White  River,  Indiana,  and  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi in  Minnesota.  The  age  of  these  implements,  there- 
fore, becomes  a  question  of  glacial  geology.  The  archaeolo- 
gist must  now  ask.  How  long  ago  was  the  glacial  period  > 
When  did  it  close.?  At  what  stage  of  the  period  were  these 
gravel  deposits  formed.? 

The  connection  of  sciences  was  here  again  illustrated  in 
the  fact  that  the  most  popular  attempt  to  solve  the  problems 
of  glacial  chronology  and  antiquity  uses  astronomical  meth- 
ods. Mr.  CroU  propounded  a  theory  that  the  glacial  period 
was  caused  by  certain  astronomical  changes  whose  influence 
could  be  definitely  pointed  out.  Through  the  influence  of 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  and  of  changes  in  the  eccen- 
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tricity  in  the  earth's  orbit,  it  was  contended  by  Mr.  Croll, 
conditions  of  climate  favorable  to  the  glaciation  of  the  north- 
ern hemisphere  occur  once  in  about  21,000  years;  that  one 
of  those  periods  occurred  about  11,000  years  ago,  but  that 
the  maximum  effect  of  the  conditions,  such  as  could  be  sup*, 
posed  to  produce  a  glacial  period  like  that  which  covered  the 
northern  part  of  the  United  States  so  deep  with  ice,  could 
have  culminated  not  less  than  180,000  years  ago,  near  the 
close  of  a  period  of  high  eccentricity  in  the  earth's  orbit. 

This  was  an  easy  and  attractive  method  of  settling  the 
questions  of  glacial  chronology.  And,  if  it  had  been  merely 
a  question  of  astronomy,  since  these  changes  in  eccentricity 
are  definitely  known  to  have  taken  place,  the  question  would 
have  been  settled  beyond  controversy.  But,  unfortunately^ 
astronomy,  like  mathematics,  consists  of  two  divisions,  namely, 
pure  and  mixed.  In  estimating  the  effect  of  physical  forces 
we  must  be  sure  to  know  what  the  forces  are,  before  we  ap- 
ply our  multipliers,  and  divisors,  and  all  the  instruments  of 
the  calculus  to  them.  It  is  so  with  this  attractive  theory  as 
to  the  date  of  the  glacial  period.  We  cannot  be  sure  that  the 
acknowledged  astronomical  changes  would  produce  the  cli- 
matic changes  which  the  mathematicians  suppose.  Here^ 
also,  it  is  impossible  with  present  limits  to  go  into  details. 
But  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  meteorologists  and  the  ge- 
ologists who  are  studying  the  subject,  from  their  knowledge 
of  the  connected  facts, have  become  quite  generally  convinced 
that  the  astronomical  theory  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  facts,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  it  is  not  proven  to  be  suffi- 
cient. In  whichever  case,  the  question  of  calculating  the 
date  of  the  glacial  age  is  remanded  to  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  study  of  the  glacial  phenomena  as  they  exist  all  over 
the  country. 

What  now  are  the  direct  means  by  which  the  geologist 
can  approach  the  subject  t  At  first  it  would  seem  like  a  hope- 
less task.    But  close  inspection  shows  that  here,  as  elsewhere 
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in  nature,  the  Creator  has  not  left  himself  without  witness  to 
those  who  closely  scan  his  ways.  Geology,  as  well  as  as- 
tronomy, has  its  chronometers.  Those  of  the  glacial  period 
are  to  be  found  in  the  deltas,  the  river  valleys,  and  the  water- 
'falls  of  the  glaciated  area. 

Three  of  the  most  significent  questions  which  thrust 
themselves  upon  the  student  of  glacial  geology  are  these : 

1.  Why  are  there  so  many  lakes  in  the  glaciated  region? 

2.  Why  are  the  troughs  of  the  rivers  so  small  in  the  glaci- 
ated region.^  3.  Why  are  there  so  many  waterfalls  in  the 
glaciated  region.? — questions  which  it  is  inconceivable  that 
any  animal  should  ask. 

But  even  in  the  time  of  Solomon  the  question  was  asked, 
Why  is  it  that  when  all  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  the  sea  is 
never  full }  This  we  can  now  answer.  We  say  it  is  because 
the  evaporation  equals  the  precipitation.  The  other  more 
recent  questions  we  can  also  now  answer  with  great  confi- 
dence. 

I.  The  lake  basins  are  not  filled  with  sediment,  be- 
cause their  life  has  been  short.  The  rivers  have  not  been  en- 
gaged in  this  work  forever.  For,  evidently,  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  when,  through  the  erosive  agency  of  the  rivers 
and  their  innumerable  tributaries,  the  valleys  shall  all  literally 
be  exalted  and  the  hills  made  low.  In  every  lake  basin, 
therefore,  of  the  glaciated  region,  (and  there  are  scarcely  any 
lakes  anywhere  else)  the  thoughtful  inquirer  has  a  problem 
inviting  him  to  the  exercise  of  his  ingenuity  in  answering  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  all  historical  and  archaeological 
problems,  namely,  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race.  In  in- 
numerable cases  these  little  glacial  lakes,  which  so  beautify 
the  landscape,  present  a  very  well-defined  problem,  since  they 
are  so  small  that  their  original  as.  well  as  their  present  depdi 
can  be  estimated,  and  the  amount  of  sediment  carried  into 
them  already  can  thus  be  approximately  determined.  The 
observer,  therefore,  has  only  to  calculate  the  size  of  the  drain- 
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age  basin,  and  the  amount  of  the  sediment  in  the  streams, 
and  the  problem  is  solved.  Not  all  of  these  elements  can  be 
easily  obtained.  But  most  are  attainable,  and  the  problem 
invites  effort  at  solution  and  presents  a  reasonable  hope  of 
success.  The  problem  but  awaits  the  response  of  the  in- 
quiring mind. 

2.  The  problem  of  the  river  valleys  is  similar.  Why 
have  they  not  enlarged  themselves  more  than  they  have  in 
the  glaciated  regions.?  The  answer,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
clearly  is,  Because  they  have  not  had  time  enough.  Give 
these  rivers  time,  and  they  will  remove  every  particle  of  the 
debris  with  which  the  ice  of  the  glacial  period  has  clogged 
them.  They  are  busily  engaged  at  this  work  all  the  while, 
and  are  producing  results  which  can  be  observed  and  meas- 
ured. Here  again  nature  is  awaiting  the  intelligent  question- 
ing of  the  inquiring  mind.  Long  before  the  time  of  our  Sav- 
iour, even  from  the  very  beginning  of  human  history,  the 
divine  word  had  gone  forth,  that  to  him  that  knocketh  it  shall 
be  opened,  and  only  to  him.  A  fair  premium  is  set  upon  a 
diligent  use  of  our  powers,  but  the  reward  is  ever  near.  It 
is  thus  that  anyone  is  warranted  in  putting  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  age  of  man  in  Delaware,  and  France,  and  Egypt,  to 
any  sluggish  stream  in  the  glaciated  region. 

3.  The  third  question.  Why  are  there  so  many  water- 
falls in  the  glaciated  region }  leads  to  the  same  goal.  The 
great  majority  of  the  waterfalls  of  the  world  are  in  the  glaci- 
ated  region,  and  they  exist  because  the  time  is  so  short  since 
the  ice  withdrew  and  suffered  the  water  to  run  in  its  present 
channels.  It  has  recently  been  ascertained  that  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  are  receding  at  the  rate  of  from  four  to  five  feet  per 
year.  This  is  the  result  of  accurate  observations  carried  on 
during  the  past  forty-five  years.  It  was  also  ascertained  long 
ago  that  the  Falls  of  Niagara  did  not  exist  before  the  gla- 
'cial  period.  The  gorge  below  the  falls  is  therefore  another 
glacial  chronometer.     This  gorge  is  only  about  seven  and  a 
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half  miles  long.  The  date  of  the  close  of  the  glacial  period 
therefore  resolves  itself  into  a  simple  sum  in  division,  namely ^ 
How  many  times  will  five  feet  go  into  seven  miles  and  a  half? 
If  there  had  been  indefinite  time  since  the  glacial  period, 
the  falls  would  have  receded  to  the  bed  of  Lake  Erie  long  ago. 
But,  as  it;  is,  the  work  done  indicates  for  the  cataract  a  life  of 
only  a  few  thousand  years. 

This  is  but  one  of  innumerable  instances  in  which,  by 
studying  the  recession  of  waterfalls,  some  clue  can  be  ob- 
tained respecting  glacial  chronology,  and  so,  by  inference,  of 
human  chronology. 

But  let  us  pause  a  little,  at  this  point,  to  reflect  upon  the 
significance  of  such  facts  as  have  been  already  presented  in 
their  bearing  upon  the  theme  of  our  discussion.  No  one  can 
have  gone  thus  far  in  this  enumeration  without  being  im- 
pressed with  the  intelligibility  of  nature,  and  with  the  mar- 
vellous additions  to  human  knowledge  coming  from  what 
seem  at  first  most  unlikely  sources.  Nor  can  he  help  being 
impressed  with  the  grandeur  which  this  power  of  research  and 
discovery  gives  to  man.  This  life  is  ennobled  beyond  measure 
both  by  the  power  of  research  bestowed  upon  the  human  race, 
and  by  the  preparation  of  a  field  so  enticing  to  the  inquirer 
and  so  richly  rewarding  his  inquiries.  One  has  only  to  take 
up  any  physical  geography  of  the  present  time  to  see,  at  a 
glance,  how  much  there  is  in  it  both  to  enrich  the  life  of  the 
child  who  studies  it,  and  to  prepare  him  for  partnership  in  the 
joy  of  all  future  discoveries  recorded  by  the  daily  press.  What 
sublimity  there  is  to  a  thoughtful  mind  in  the  daily  reports  of 
the  weather  bureau,  which  records  the  progress  and  the  con- 
test of  the  various  storm-centres  the  whole  world  over !  The 
isobars  upon  the  maps  of  the  physical  geographies,  which 
surround  the  areas  of  equal  barometric  pressure,  become  in- 
vested with  symbolic  meaning  and  through  them  the  reader 
sees  with  the  mind's  eye  the  movements  on  the  grandest  scale 
of  the  mightiest  of  physical  forces.     The  record  reads:    Low. 
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pressure  of  the  barometer  on  the  Atlantic  coast;  high  pressure 
in  the  Northwest.  To  the  mind's  eye  this  means  a  gradient 
as  real  as  that  down  which  a  river  flows,  or  the  cars  on  an  in- 
clined railroad  run  with  accelerating  speed.  Thus  viewed,  how 
abundant  are  the  provisions  here  made  for  man's  intellectual 
enjoyment,  as  well  as  for  his  physical  well-being! 

The  world  is  full  of  similar  enticements  to  intellectual 
effort.  There  is  no  spot  so  barren  but  it  bristles  with  inter- 
rogation points.  And  there  is  a  science  adapted  to  every  kind 
of  mind.  If  not  interested  in  one  line  of  investigation,  the 
student  finds  countless  others  suited  to  his  taste.  Recurring 
to  the  glacial  period,  one  says  he  is  not  interested  in  archaeol- 
ogy and  the  antiquity  of  man,  and  he  cares  nothing  about 
glacial  dams,  glacial  mill-ponds,  and  all  that  ilk.  But  per- 
haps he  cares  for  botany,  and  admires  the  tiny  flower  that 
nestles  in  the  wall,  and  the  luxurious  vine  that  covers  the  de- 
caying oak  with  its  mass  of  verdure,  or  the  stately  cedar  that 
mantles  Lebanon  with  its  solemn  shadows.  Yet  in  studying 
the  distribution  of  these  over  the  earth,  one  will  find  himself 
unwittingly  paying  deference  to  glacial  geology.  For  what 
but  the  great  ice-sheet  was  it  that  drove  down  from  the  far 
north,  to  their  present  habitat,  the  Bald  Cypress  of  the  South- 
ern States,  the  gigantic  Sequoias  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
their  near  relative  the  Chinese  Glyptostrobus  to  the  mountains 
of  Japan  and  Northern  China.?  Again,  what  but  this  far- 
reaching  force  of  glacial  action  was  it  which  caused  the  arctic 
plants  to  migrate  from  northern  climates  to  inhabit  the  sum- 
mits of  such  isolated  peaks  as  Mount  Washington  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  forced  the  persistent  Scotch  heather  to  leave 
its  native  heath  and  take  up  a  lonely  residence  on  the  barren 
hills  of  Nantucket?  And  are  not  the  cedars  of  Lebanon 
growing  upon  an  ancient  moraine  of  the  glacial  period.? 

But,  one  says,  I  am  not  particularly  interested  in  bot- 
any: I  am  studying  butterflies.  Very  well:  you  have  not  yet 
escaped  the  meshes  of  our  net,  for  here  you  are  with  your 
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butterflies  attached  to  the  triumphant  car  of  glacial  geology; 
for  has  not  Mr.  Scudder  discovered  a  colony  of  arctic  butter- 
flies, on  the  very  tops  of  the  White  Mountains,  which  could 
by  no  possibility  have  migrated  thither  except  under  the  con- 
ditions furnished  by  the  glacial  period?  And  are  not  the 
relatives  of  these  butterflies  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  on  the  Alps,  where  they  bear  testimony  to  the  same  per- 
vasive influence? 

When  the  student  of  science  is  asked  the  utility  of  his 
investigations,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  they  are  justified  by 
the  additions  they  make  to  the  mental  furniture  of  the  human 
race.  They  enrich  the  life  of  all  the  people  who  become  cog- 
nizant of  the  new  facts  ascertained  and  the  new  principles 
established.  To  add  a  comprehensive  thought  oran  important 
principle  to  the  stock  of  the  world's  ideas  is  to  increase  the 
value  of  human  life  beyond  the  power  of  money  to  estimate. 
The  world  was  made  for  other  ends  than  the  production  of 
bread  and  butter.  Man  is  endowed  with  measureless  powers 
of  thought  and  investigation,  and  the  world  is  adapted  to 
evoke  those  powers  to  their  utmost,  and  to  give  to  him  the 
highest  mental  satisfaction. 

The  still  wider  scope  of  inductive  reasoning,  and  the  solid 
basis  upon  which  it  is  founded,  is  illustrated  in  the  recent  ad- 
vancement made  in  the  study  of  zo5logy  and  botany,  and  here, 
as  elsewhere  in  the  realm  of  natural  science,  a  remarkable 
adaptation  is  evident  between  the  powers  of  the  human  mind 
and  the  field  of  investigation  to  which  it  is  limited.  The  real 
meaning  of  modern  scientific  advancement  is  that,  in  the  realm 
in  which  it  is  most  manifest,  we  are  getting  nearer  than  ever 
before  to  the  thoughts  of  the  Creator.  Nature  is  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  thought  of  God,  and  it  is  by  no  means  the  astrono- 
mer  only  who  thinks  the  thoughts  of  God  after  him.  In  an 
unscientific  age  men  are  contented  to  live  in  a  world  of  their 
own  creation,  and  to  people  the  earth  and  sky  with  ghosts 
and  hobgoblins,  and  to  cower  down  in  the  presence  of  the  oc- 
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cult  forces  of  nature  as  though  these  forces  were  not  held  in 
restraint  by  the  same  arm  that  sustains  the  visible  world. 

The  modern  doctrine  of  the  derivative  origin  of  species 
is  one  of  the  most  important  additions  to  the  mental  furni- 
ture of  the  human  race.  To  a  greater  extent  than  we  are 
ordinarily  awar^,  our  mental  processes  depend  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  continuity  of  nature.  So  long  as  every  species 
was  thought  to  be  of  independent  origin,  and  every  organ  of 
the  plant  or  animal  was  looked  upon  as  designed  for  present 
service  in  the  organization,  the  study  of  botany  and  zoGlogy 
yielded  disappointing  results,  both  to  the  system  maker  and 
to  the  student  of  natural  theology.  There  was  compara- 
tively little  satisfaction  to  a  high-minded  man  in  spending 
his  days  in  the  mere  classification  of  different  forms  of  plants 
and  animals  according  to  degree  of  resemblances.  As  closer 
attention  was  given,  it  became  necessary  to  recognize  newly 
discovered  differences,  and  either  to  set  up  new  species  with- 
out number,  or  enlarge  the  definition  of  variety  lintil  it  was 
about  the  same  as  species  had  heretofore  been;  while  the 
student  of  natural  theology  was  more  and  more  puzzled  to 
meet  the  demands  made  upon  him  in  explaining  the  useful- 
ness of  rudimentary  organs,  and  the  benevolent  design  of  the 
various  imperfections  in  all  the  organs  most  essential  to  life. 
The  assumption  of  the  continuity  of  species  was  needed  to 
give  meaning  to  these  troublesome  facts  in  classification,  to 
account  for  the  apparent  imperfections  of  organs  both  in 
structure  and  in  function,  and  to  give  a  reason  for  the  many 
anomalous  facts  in  the  distribution  of  plants  and  animals  both 
in  time  and  space.  But  when  once  this  higher  conception 
of  nature  was  furnished,  all  these  inexplainable  and  anoma- 
lous facts  became  invested  with  intellectual  grandeur.  In- 
numerable things  which,  under  the  old  style  of  reasoning, 
were  inexplicable  on  account  of  our  narrow  views  of  design, 
take  on  now  deep  and  real  meaning. 

For  example,  all  so-called  rudimentary  organs  have  real 
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meaning  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  continuity  of  species. 
The  uncut  rudimentary  teeth  of  the  new-born  calf,  the  ap- 
parently harmful  splint-bones  of  the  horse's  leg,  the  useless 
and  sometimes  dangerous  vermiform  appendix  of  the  human 
stomach,  and  innumerable  other  such  abortive  organs,  al- 
though so  ill  adapted  to  any  present  service  in  the  organ- 
isms, are  to  the  intellect  of  man  an  avenue  through  which 
comes  a  great  enlargement  of  his  mental  horizon.  These  or- 
gans, though  not  of  use  now,  have  been  of  use  in  time  past, 
and,  as  Darwin  has  suggested,  are  now  of  the  highest  use  as 
an  aid  to  the  student  of  nature.  Like  the  silent  letters  in  a 
language,  they  are  historical  monuments  of  great  value. 

In  all  this  adaptation  to  the  intellectual  wants  of  the 
human  mind,  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  is  too  plain  to  be 
denied.  God  has  not  left  us  orphans  in  the  world.  He  has 
indeed  set  us  down  in  a  most  complicated  labyrinth  of  natural 
forces;  but  he  has  provided  us  with  all  the  clue  that  is  neces- 
sary for  its  explanation,  and  given  us  the  intelligence  to  use 
the  clue  successfully,  if  we  will.  The  universe  is  not  a  track- 
less desert,  in  which  man  is  left  to  find  his  way  by  guesswork, 
but  rather  a  well-ordered  country,  amply  provided  with  natural 
highways,  and  guide-boards  pointing  to  all  the  desirable  places 
of  destination.  The  progress  of  modern  science  is  a  standing 
witness  to  this  truth.  The  method  of  modern  science  is  but 
a  reflex  of  the  method  of  the  universe.  The  backwardness  of 
the  race  in  scientific  attainments  is  due  to  their  pride  and 
prejudice.  Instead  of  questioning  nature  for  information,  men 
have,  until  recent  times,  been  content  to  frame  great  theories 
without  regard  to  facts,  and  have  amused  themselves  with 
telling  how  they  thought  the  world  ought  to  be  built,  rather 
than  how  it  really  is  built.  We  are  but  just  learning  how  con- 
descending and  instructive  a  teacher  nature  herself  really  is, 
if  only  we  will  interrogate  her  work.  Whence  can  it  come, 
that  dead  nature  is  our  teacher  in  such  far-off  things  as  these, 
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if  she  have  not  the  same  intelligent  and  benevolent  author 

who  has  framed  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind? 

Thirty  centuries  ago  the  Psalmist  exclaimed: — 

"  When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers, 
The  moon  and  stars,  which  thou  hast  ordained; 
What  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him? 
And  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him?" 

The  answer  is  sometimes  thought  to  imply  that  this  question 
involves  the  idea  that  man  is  a  very  humble  and  lowly  creature. 
But  both  the  question  and  the  answer  imply  the  very  oppo- 
site of  this.  What  is  man  ?  Why,  says  the  Psalmist,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  translation,  he  is  a  being  that  is  but  little  lower 
than  God,  and  whom  God  has  covered  with  glory  and  honor, 

*'  Thou  madest  him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  thy  hands; 
Thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet: 
All  sheep  and  oxen, 
Yea,  and  the  beast  of  the  field; 
The  fowl  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea, 
Whatsoever  passeth  through  the  paths  of  the  seas. 
O  Lord,  our  Lord, 
How  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth!" 

The  lordship  of  man  over  nature  was  provided  for  in  the 
creation  both  of  man  and  of  nature.  If  David  in  his  day  mar- 
velled at  the  extent  of  this  lordship,  what  should  be  the  ad- 
miration of  the  modern  man  of  science  when  he  sees  the  ex- 
tent of  this  dominion  increased  so  many  thousand-fold !  Man 
has  already  climbed  to  dizzy  heights  of  knowledge,  and  is  to 
ascend  still  higher,  but  it  is  on  a  mountain  of  God*s  own 
making.  The  same  heavenly  Father  who  clothes  the  lilies  of 
the  field  with  beauty,  and  feedeth  the  birds  of  the  air,  that 
toil  not  nor  spin,  has  provided  for  the  vast  intellectual  wants 
of  the  human  race.  In  this  adaptation,  and  in  these  remark- 
able provisions,  lie  the  great  arguments  for  the  pervasive  ex- 
istence of  design  in  the  works  of  nature.  Moder-n  science  is*^ 
not  tearing  down  the  great  argument  for  design,  but  is  build- 
ing it  up  in  colossal  proportions.  If  it  is  causing  us  to  neglect 
VOL.  LI.  NO.  204.       4 
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some  of  the  old  arguments  of  Paley,  it  is  on  the  same  princi- 
ple that  an  army  possessed  of  Springfield  rifles  and  Krupp 
guns  thinks  lightly  of  the  bows  and  arrows  and  various  flint 
implements  of  earlier  days.  Modern  science  is  an  inestimable 
witness  not  only  to  the  sublime  endowments  of  the  human 
race,  but  to  the  benevolence  of  the  Creator  in  so  ordering  his- 
own  steps  in  nature  that  a  finite  being  could  follow  them. 
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ARTICLE   III. 

THE  NATURE  AND  SCOPE  OF  SYSTEMATIC 
THEOLOGY. 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS  OF  PROFESSOR  D.  W.  SIMON,  D.  D.,  DELIVERED 

AT  THE  YORKSHIRE  UNITED  INDEPENDENT  COLLEGE, 

BRADFORD,  ENGLAND. 

The  expression  ** systematic  theology"  is  really  an  im- 
pertinent  tautology.  It  is  a  tautology,  in  so  far  as  a  theology 
that  is  not  systematic  or  methodical  would  be  no  theology. 
The  idea  of  rational  method  lies  in  the  word  logos^  which 
forms  part  of  the  term  theology.  And  it  is  an  impertinence,  in 
so  far  as  it  suggests  that  there  are  other  theological  disciplinae,. 
or  departments  of  theology,  which  are  not  methodical.  There 
doubtless  may  be,  nay  more,  there  certainly  are,  treatments 
of  the  subject-matter  of  all  the  branches  of  the  great  family 
of  sciences  known  as  theology  which  are  far  enough  from  be- 
ing rationally  methodical; — the  same  thing  is  true  with  regard 
to  other  groups  of  sciences,  such  as  medicine  or  economics — 
only  tdo  true; — but  in  neither  case  would  a  suggestion  of  the 
kind  referred  to  be  warranted. 

The  title  "  systematic  theology,"  common  as  it  has  been, 
and  is,  in  this  country,  can  claim  no  prescriptive  right.  In- 
deed, if  we  look  beyond  our  own  country,  or  even  beyond 
the  United  States,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  one  of  the  designa- 
tions which  are  less  sanctioned  by  scientific  usage.  The 
majority,  or  at  all  eyents  a  large  proportion,  of  recent  Ger- 
man works  do  not  bear  the  title.  During  the  present  cen- 
tury, influenced  by  the  example  of  Schleiermacher,^  the  name 

1  Schleiermacher  did  not  originate  the  usage.  A  very  interesting  bit 
of  intellectual  history  is  enshrined  in  the  various  names  given  to  the  dis- 
cipline under  consideration. 
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Glaubenslehre,  Christliche  Glaubenslehre, — which  may  be 
somewhat  freely  rendered  **  Doctrine  or  Science  of  the  Chris- 
tian Faith," — has  become  almost  as  current  in  Germany  as 
Systematic  Theology  has  been  among  us,  though  it  is  not 
open  to  the  reproach  deserved  by  the  designation  which  we 
have  preferred. 

^  The  subject-matter  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  sys- 

tematic theologian  to  investigate   belongs  primarily  to  the 

'domain  of  history;  and  what  is  commonly  designated  system- 
atic theology  may  therefore  be  described  as  a  chapter  in  the 

\  science  or  philosophy  of  history.  If  it  were  permitted  on  the 
one  hand  to  extend,  and  on  the  other  to  narrow,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  Christianity,  I  should  speak  of  it  as,  *'The 
Philosophy  of  Christianity" — a  designation  for  which  I  might 
plead  the  authority  of  eminent  German  authorities  like  Weisse 
and  Hofmann.  The  reasons  why  I  do  not  straightway  fol- 
low their  example  are,  Jirst^  that  the  mission  and  work  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles  constitute  apparently  the  whole  of  the 
historical  matter  of  which  they  treat;  in  other  words,  they 
restrict  themselves  mainly  to  the  first  century  of  our  era; 
then^  that  they  mix  up  the  subject-matter  with  what  I  regard 
as  properly  forming  part  .of  the  philosophy  of  the  subject- 
matter;  and  thirdly y  that  they  deal  with  the  biblical  books  as 
if  they  alone  furnished,  or  as  if  they  even  were  the  subject- 
matter;  whereas  they  are  primarily  the  sole,  or  at  all  events 
the  chief,  media  through  which  we  become  acquainted  with 
a  part  of  the  objective  life,  which  is  the  real  subject-matter. 
In  excuse  for  the  exaggerated  position  and  importance  as- 
signed to  them,  however,  it  may  be  justly  pleaded  that  the 
section  of  the  life  they  reflect  and  embody,  besides  being 
original,  and  standing  in  normative  relation  to  the  life  out- 
side the  limits  of  those  books,  also  sets  forth,  in  the  form  of 
beliefs,  its  generative  causes  and  sustaining  energies. 

German  theologians  all  unhesitatingly  speak  of  system- 
atic theology  as  a  science,  whatever  other  specific  designa- 
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tion  they  may  adopt;  and  the  usage  is  certainly  correct.  We 
in  England  have  unfortunately  accustomed  ourselves  to  re- 
strict the  term  science  to  the  methodical  observation  and  ex- 
planation of  the  various  domains  of  the  world  of  nature;  in 
which  some  include  psychology,  and  indeed  the  individual 
man  generally.  Some  scientists  laugh  us  theologians  to  scorn, 
when  we  are  bold  enough  to  apply  the  term  science  to  the- 
ology at  all,  much  more  to  systematic  theology; — possibly 
because  they  know  about  as  much  of  it  as  most  of  us  know 
of  the  higher  mathematics. 

So  far,  however,  as  the  use  of  the  term  science  would  sug- 
gest— as  it  is  only  too  liable  to  do — the  classification  of  its 
subject-matter  with  that  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  the  ex- 
clusive validity  of  their  methods,  so  far  it  is  wiser,  for  the 
present,  to  avoid  it.  It  is  of  course  true  that  there  is  no  per- 
fect homogeneity  either  in  the  subject-matter,  or  in  the  meth- 
ods of  the  sciences,  though  the  constant  use  of  the  general 
term  "science,"  as  in  phrases  like  "science  teaches  this," 
"science  is  opposed  to  that,"  implies  it.  Still,  on  the  whole, 
their  procedure  is  so  dominated  by  the  ideas  of  necessity  and 
uniformity,  or  by  the  idea  of  natural  law,  that  no  room  is  left 
for  many  of  the  determining  forces  and  facts  with  which  sys- 
tematic theology  is  chiefly  concerned. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  a  sufficient  agreement 
with  regard  to  the  word  philosophy  to  admit  of  its  being  em- 
ployed without  cautionary  remark.  It  has  been  defined  as  a 
theory  of  knowledge;  as  self-knowledge,  rather  than  knowl- 
edge of  the  universe;  as  an  attempt  to  find  the  necessary  a 
priori  elements  or  factors  in  experience,  and  to  arrange  them 
into  a  system;  as  the  doctrine  of  the  final  purpose  of  human 
reason;  as  the  universal  science  which  has  to  unite  the  cog- 
nitions obtained  by  the  particular  sciences  into  a  consistent 
system,  or  as  the  complete  unification  of  knowledge,  in  con- 
trast to  the  partial  unification  aimed  at  by  the  individual 
sciences;  as  the  science  of  the  absolute  idea,  reason  being  as- 
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sumed  to  be  the  substance  of  the  universe,  and  the  absolute 
idea  being  regarded  as  the  identity  of  the  theoretical  and  the 
practical^ — and  so  forth.  .  A  Christian  philosopher  like  Pro- 
fessor Ladd  of  Yale  University  defines  it,  in  substantial  agree- 
ment with  Lotze,  as  "the  progressive  rational  system  of  the 
principles  presupposed  and  ascertained  by  the  particular 
sciences  in  their  relation  to  ultimate  Reality."  With  per- 
haps one  exception, — that  of  the  German  Wundt  and  of  Her- 
bert Spencer, — these  and  other  definitions  can  scarcely  be 
made  to  cover  or  include  the  subject-matter  of  systematic  the- 
ology. In  point  of  fact,  I  doubt  whether  they  admit  of  ap- 
plication to  history  at  all,  unless  history  be  regarded  after  the 
manner  of  both  supra-spiritual  and  sub-spiritual,  that  is,  the 
idealistic  and  materialistic  schools  of  thought,  as  an  unbroken 
and  unbreakable  though  exceedingly  complicated  chain  of 
causes  and  effects. 

Without  further  examining  or  criticising  the  various  defi- 
nitions of  philosophy,  let  me  briefly  explain  my  own  use  of 
the  term  in  connection  with  theology.  This  will  be  best 
done  by  approaching  it  from  the  side  of  nature  in  general. 

The  world  to  which  we  belong  is  a  system  constituting 
part  of  the  great  system  known  as  the  universe;  itself,  again 
in  turn,  constituted  by  other  systems.  There  is,  for  ex- 
ample, the  system  investigated  by  physics;  that  investigated 
by  chemistry;  a  third  investigated  by  crystallography;  a 
fourth,  the  biological  system;  each  with  more  or  less  numer- 
ous and  varied  subsystems;  and,  finally,  there  is  the  psychical 
system,  shading  away  downwards  to  the  lowest  form  of  ani- 
mal life,  and  upwards — whither.^ 

The  constitutive  factors  of  these  several  systems,  and 
their  mutual  relations, — their  movements, — may  be  isolated 
for  examination,  isolated  in  and  for  thought;  but,  as  every 
one  knows,  cannot  be  actually,  really  isolated.  Equally  im- 
possible is  it  to  understand  any  factor  or  movement  of  any 
^  See  Ladd's  Introduction  to  Philosophy. 
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system,  without  taking  into  consideration  every  other  factor 
and  movement.  A  sort  of  working  intelHgibility  may,  of 
course,  be  arrived  at;  but  a  true  and  full  scientific  intelligibil- 
ity is  not  otherwise  attainable.  Illustrations  in  evidence  might 
be  endlessly  adduced.  The  lowest  and  most  elementary  sys- 
tem, indeed,  is  independent  of  the  higher  ones.  It  forms  the 
foundation  on  which  the  mundane  edifice  rests.  Its  inde- 
pendence, if  I  may  so  say,  is  necessary  to  the  interdependence 
which  constitutes  the  peculiar  character  of  the  higher  sys- 
tems. But  as  such,  whilst  in  one  aspect  it  is  the  most  intel- 
ligible, in  another  and  higher  aspect  it  is  the  darkest,  the 
least  intelligible.  Take,  however,  a  factor  of  the  vegetable 
world: — the  life  of  a  plant,  the  movements  of  its  constitutive 
elements,  and  the  movements  of  the  whole  are  inexplicable, 
unless  we  bear  in  mind  the  action  of  the  physical  and  chemical 
forces  around  and  within  it.  ♦Earth,  water,  air,  light,  heat, 
and  other  things  act  upon  it;  evoke  its  reaction,  give  rise  to 
its  changes;  in  other  words,  its  growth  and  development  are 
dependent,  as  we  say,  on  its  environment. 

Great  mundane  changes  or  movements  too  are  depend- 
ent on  analogous  influences  wielded  by  the  solar  system  to 
which  our  planet  belongs.  The  double  revolution  of  our 
earth — around  the  sun  and  on  its  own  axis;  the  regular  re- 
currence of  the  tides,  on  which  the  order  of  the  world  and 
the  health  of  its  inhabitants  so  largely  depend;  the  light 
and  heat  whfch  stream  in  on  us  and  condition  the  very  ex- 
istence of  life, — all  these  things  witness  to  the  fact  under 
consideration. 

What  is  true  of  our  solar  system  is  true  of  the  entire  uni- 
verse: nay  more,  what  is  true  of  the  minutest  part  of  any 
system  in  relation  to  its  own  proper  system,  namely,  that  its 
movements  or  life  cannot  be  properly  understood  save  in  the 
light  of  the  whole,  is  no  less  true  of  the  minutest  system  in 
relation  to  the  universal  system  to  which  all  belongs. 
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Tennyson's  beautiful  lines  may  be  taken  in  a  larger  and 
fuller  sense  than  he  indicates: — 

"Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 
I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies: — 
Hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand, 
Little  flower — but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is." 

As  the  flower  contains  within  itself  the  key  to  the  universe; 
so  the  universe,  the  key  to  the  flower.  The  part  throws 
light  on  the  whole:  the  whole  throws  light  on  the  part.  Ap- 
proaching the  question  as  to  the  true  nature  and  aim  of  phi- 
losophy from  this  point  of  view,  I  should  say  that  its  functioa 
is  so  to  grasp  the  whole  that  every  part  shall  find  its  proper 
place  therein;  and  the  parts,  that  they  shall  form  an  orderly 
organic  whole.  In  this  way  the  whole  becomes  intelligible 
as  well  as  the  part;  and  the  part  as  well  as  the  whole.  What 
a  science  properly  understood  does  for  a  subsystem;  that,, 
philosophy  aims  to  do  for  the  system  which  the  subsystems 
constitute.  Its  business  is  not  merely  or  primarily  to  elab- 
orate a  theory  of  knowing,  or  to  discover  general  principles,, 
which,  after  all,  are  abstractions;  but  so  to  correlate  the 
realSy  which  with  their  interactivities  make  up  the  world  or 
the  universe,  that  the  whole  shall  be  seen  in  its  harmony  and 
unity;  and  that  to  every  individual  real  shall  be  assigned  the 
place  in  which  it  can  be  seen  to  be  discharging  its  proper 
functions.  This  seems  to  me  to  be,  moreover,  the  ideal  that 
really  hovers  before  the  mind  of  philosophers. 

I  remarked  previously  that  I  could  not  directly  use  the 
word  Christianity  to  designate  the  subject-matter  of  which 
systematic  theology,  as  I  understand  it,  aims  to  be  the  phi- 
losophy. Why  I  do  not,  will  more  fully  appear  when  I  de- 
scribe the  nature  of  that  subject-matter. 

To  indicate  in  a  single  sentence  what  I  mean — It  is  the 
religious  life  the  beginnings  of  which  are  found  in  Abrahamy 
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which  reached  its  culmination  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  which 
from  him  has  gone  on  diffusing  itself  down  to  the  present 
day.  That  is  the  history,  the  objective  historical  life,  which 
it  is  the  business  of  the  theologian  to  explain.  He  seeks  to 
effect  his  purpose  by  first  correlating  its  parts  >to  each  other, 
and  then  by  correlating  the  whole  to  the  great  system  in 
which  the  movement  has  found  a  place. 

When  I  speak  of  the  religious  life  I  do  not  mean  a  life 
isolated  from  everything  else  that  goes  to  constitute  a  human 
life;  but  life — the  life,  for  example,  of  individual  Jews,  of  Jew- 
ish communities,  of  the  Jewish  nation,  which  in  its  general 
features  resembled  that  lived  by  other  men  in  their  circum- 
stances— life,  chiefly  on  its  Godward  side,  in  its  conscious 
Godward  relations  with  its  divine  elements. 

Christ  indeed  lived,  so  far  as  was  at  all  compatible  with 
earthly  conditions,  after  he  entered  on  his  active  mission,  an 
exclusively  religious  life.  So  also  did  his  apostles.  This  in 
fact  was  a  necessity  of  his  and  their  mission  to  humanity. 
The  religious  life  needed  deepening:  the  relation  to  God 
needed  to  be  apprehended  and  realized  in  all  its  importance, 
significance,  depth,  and  height.  Men  needed  to  learn  that 
the  whole  life  was  to  be  religious;  that  religion  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  times  and  seasons,  particular  commands  and  obser- 
vances, as  it  had  in  the  main  been  amongst  the  Jews  down 
to  that  time,  and  as  it  tends  everywhere  to  become.  But,  in 
order  to  secure  this,  detached  lives  were  requisite, — lives  con- 
secrated to  the  one  object; — lives,  the  meat  and  drink  of 
which  were,  in  the  most  restricted  sense  possible,  to  do  the 
will  of  God.  Apart  from  this,  men  generally  could  never  have 
been"empowered  to  eat  and  drink,  and  to  do  all  that  they  do, 
to  the  glory  of  God. 

Some  of  the  first  followers  of  Christ  fell  into  the  mistake 
of  supposing  that  what  was  necessary  as  a  temporary  means 
to  an  end,  was  the  normal  state  of  things;  and  accordingly 
began  with  spending  their  whole  time  in  exercises  of  religion. 
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We  all  know  how  this  error  constantly  revives.  Like  the 
heads  of  the  fabled  Cerberus,  no  sooner  has  one  been  de- 
stroyed than  it  springs  up  again  in  another  form  or  place. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  when  shallowness,  worldliness, 
externality,  take  possession  of  the  church  of  Christ: — and 
though  the  form  and  direction  of  reactions  may  be  false,  the 
instinct  to  which  they  owe  their  rise  is  true.  It  is  only  by 
detachment, even  now,  that  mankind  generally  will  be  brought 
to  see  that  the  truest  religious  life  is  normally  interwoven 
with,  and  normally  expresses  itself  chiefly  in  and  through,  or- 
dinary activities  and  occupations.  This  was  the  view  of  re- 
ligion which  Luther  in  his  day  revived  with  all  the  energy  of 
a  man  who  had  tried  the  plan  of  isolation,  almost  to  the  point 
of  self-immolation,  and  had  found  it  out  to  be  as  alien  from 
the  mind  of  God  as  it  is  alien  from  the  constitution  of  man. 
Happily,  among  ourselves  the  day  is  fast  passing  when  it  was 
thought  necessary,  in  order  to  live  a  religious  life,  to  live  a 
life  as  far  as  possible  emptied  of  common  human  interests 
and  activities.  If  we  are  exposed  to  any  danger  at  all  in 
this  sphere,  it  is  the  opposite  moralistic  danger  of  identify- 
ing religion  with  the  normal  discharge  of  the  ordinary  hu- 
man functions  and  duties. 

The  limits  of  this  address  will  not  admit  of  my  sketch- 
ing with  any  detail  the  features  of  the  great  stream  of  life  to 
which  I  have  just  alluded.  In  point  of  fact  to  do  so  lies  be- 
yond my  proper  beat.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  the  business 
of  the  teachers  of  Old  Testament  history,  of  the  life  of  Christ, 
of  the  history  of  the  rise  and  development  of  the  Christian 
church,  to  deal  with  that  subject.  They  supply  the  students 
with  the  materials  out  of  which  I  build  my  edifice.  The  sys- 
tematic theologian  must  of  necessity  lay  claim  in  a  sort  to 
the  position  of  architect  among  the  workmen  who  are  en- 
gaged in  building  up  the  edifice  of  Christian  thought. 

I  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven  if,  as  the  representative, — ^how- 
-ever  humble, — in  this  College,  of  the  queen  of  the  sciences. 
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I  seem  thus  to  be  treating  my  colleagues  as  my  Handianger, 
or  hodsmen ;  but  it  is  a  necessity  of  the  situation,  not  wilful  or 
willing  self-exaltation.  In  reality,  I  am  proclaiming  my  de- 
pendence on  them.  At  the  same  time  they  will  not  be  at  all 
surprised,  from  what  they  know  of  me  already,  and  especially 
after  the  remarks  which  I  have  been  making  in  the  course  of 
this  address,  if  I  maintain  that,  whilst  my  branch  depends  on 
theirs,  theirs  also  depends  on  mine.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
investigations  into  the  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  the  life 
of  which  I  am  speaking  cannot  be  healthily  fruitful,  unless 
they  are  conducted  with  due  regard  to,  and  in  the  light  of, 
the  whole  history,  as  well  as  of  its  determinative  epochs. 
One  of  the  perils  of  present-day  thought  and  science  is  iso- 
lation; or,  described  from  another  point  of  view,  specialism. 
I  know  indeed  too  well  that  this  part  is  to  some  extent  the 
result  of  a  reaction  against  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  queen 
whose  servant  I  am.  She  used  practically,  if  not  theoreti- 
cally, to  claim  the  right  not  only  to  correlate,  but  even  to  mod- 
ify, to  correct,  or  possibly  to  deny  or  give  existence  to,  her 
subject-matter,  as  suited  her  convenience.  This  was  bad, 
and  the  result  has  naturally  given  rise  to  discontent,  to  re- 
volt, to  rebellion,  in  some  cases  to  anarchy.  But  if  facts  are 
propounded  as  facts  in  other  departments  of  theological  en- 
quiry which  cannot  find  a  proper  place  in  the  great  whole  of 
life,  which  it  is  my  business  to  construct;  if  the  stones  and 
timbers  supplied  for  the  edifice  of  which  you  have  chosen  me 
to  be  the  master-builder  cannot  be  worked  in,  depend  upon  it, 
I  shall  deal  with  them  as  they  deserve.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  I  should  yield  to  the  temptation  to  which  even  ordinary 
architects  are  subject,  much  more  those  who  build  in  the 
spiritual  world,  to  sacrifice  solidity  and  truth  to  artificial 
*  beauty,  consistency,  and  homogeneity,  it  will  be  their  business 
to  run  a  full  tilt  against  my  building;  and,  if  possible,  demon- 
strate that  it  is  constructed  on  unsound  principles.  My  hope, 
however,  is  that  whilst  each  of  us  will  work  in  his  own  way 
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and  on  his  own  lines,  we  shall  be  seen  to  be  co-operating^ 
harmoniously  and  energetically,  for  the  erection  of  a  theo- 
logical[[house  which  our  students  shall  welcome  as  an  object 
of  beauty,  a  home  of  comfort,  and  a  tower  of  refuge  amid  the 
storms  which  are  raging  around  us.  Let  me  add,  too,  that  I 
trust,  and  believe,  that  none  of  us  will  ever  be  classifiable 
among  the  men  who,  to  use  an  apt  commercial  illustration^ 
have  "tied  their  parcel  up**  so  tight  and  close,  that  it  is  in- 
capable either  of  diminution,  enlargement,  or  rearrangement; 
— still  less  among  those  who  have  no  goods  at  all  that  they 
think  worth  tying  up — no  goods  that  they  know  to  be  of 
abiding  value. 

The  subject-matter  to  be  explained,  as  I  stated  before, 
is  a  great  historical  religious  movement  which  is  still  in  prog- 
ress at  the  present  moment;  whilst  its  beginnings  go  back  to 
the  time  when  Abraham  left  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  in  obedience 
to  what  he  believed  to  be  a  divine  command.  The  religious 
life  of  Abraham  and  his  descendants,  down  to  the  epoch  in- 
augurated by  Moses,  would  seem  to  have  been  in  every  re- 
spect of  a  most  elementary  and  simple  kind.  Isolated  acts 
were  performed  in  fulfilment,  as  was  believed,  of  definite  divine 
commands;  worship  and  sacrifice  were  occasionally  offered; 
they  took  for  granted  that  they  must  obey  and  follow  the  divine 
will — that  was  all,  till  the  Exodus.  Afterwards,  a  whole  net- 
work of  divine  obligations  was  by  degrees  cast  around  the 
life  of  the  Israelites.  Their  weeks  and  years  were  broken  up 
by  Sabbatic  festivals;  the  customs  and  common  laws  which 
had  grown  up  among  them  acquired  a  divine  sanction  and  a 
new  significance;  and  religious  rites  were  reduced  to  system 
and  regularity.  A  third  stage  was  inaugurated  with  the  pass- 
age of  the  loose  tribal  relationship  between  the  various  stems 
and  families  into  a  kingdom.  It  differed,  however,  from  the 
preceding  chiefly  in  the  ever-increasing  elaboration  and  finity 
of  both  the  civil  and  religious  organization;  and  in  the  rise 
of  the  order  of  prophets,  whose  mission  was,  first y  to  inten- 
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sify  and  widen  the  connection  of  the  civil  life  with  God;  sec- 
ondly^ to  make  the  religious  and  moral  life  more  inward;  and, 
thirdly,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  transformation  of  the  re- 
lation of  the  Israelites  from  a  merely  national  one  to  a  per- 
sonal one;  i.e., from  a  relation  of  individuals  mediated  through 
that  of  the  nation,  to  one  that  was  direct,  immediate. 

The  final  epoch  was  inaugurated  by  Christ.  He  estab- 
lished a  kingdom  or  society  which  was  to  include  all  legiti- 
mate modes  of  human  activity  or  forms  of  human  life  within 
itself;  and  all  the  relations  and  activities  of  which  were  to  be 
in  the  deepest  and  broadest  sense  religious — in  which  the  re- 
ligious life  was  to  express  itself  alike  in  worship  and  work, 
each  aiding  and  glorifying  the  other.  In  this  epoch  we  are 
living. 

This  is  the  movement  considered  in  its  development; 
considered  in  the  stricter  sense  from  its  historical  or  temporal 
side. 

Taking  the  movement  as  a  whole,  and  classifying  its 
contents  from  a  religious  point  of  view,  we  find:  first,  cer- 
tain ideas  as  to  the  nature  and  character  of  God  and  man, 
and  their  reciprocal  relations;  secondly y  a  certain  mode  of  in- 
ward and  outward  conduct  on  the  part  of  man  toward  God; 
thirdly,  certain  experiences;  ^wd,  fourthly,  certain  beliefs 
touching  the  genesis  of  the  ideas,  the  conduct,  and  the  exper- 
iences. 

The  elements  embraced  under  these  four  heads,  with 
various  others  affecting  the  intellectual  life,  the  affections,  and 
the  social,  civic,  and  political  relations,  did  not  all  make  their 
appearance  in  ripeness  and  completeness  at  once.  Nor  were 
they  always  contemporary.  Nor,  after  once  appearing,  did 
they  maintain  their  position  and  take  ever  firmer  hold,  with- 
out relapse,  on  the  lives  they  concerned  and  affected.  That 
is  not  the  way  with  human  history  under  any  circumstances. 
It  is  not  the  way,  in  fact,  with  any  form  of  life.  Not  even  a 
tree  goes  on,  without  break  or  intermission,  realizing  the  idea 
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that  informs  it.  Still  less  is  this  the  way  with  a  life — whether 
it  be  that  of  an  individual,  or  of  a  community,  or  of  a  na- 
tion— which  God  inspires  and  controls.  For  God  never  forces 
or  drives;  his  influence  on  men  is  never  marked  by  the  uni- 
formity which  we  rightly  expect  in  the  region  where  physi- 
cal law  holds  sway.  Ever-varying  development  of  the  whole 
and  of  the  parts  is  the  law  of  normal  human  life;  abnormal 
human  life  is  marked,  in  addition,  by  ever-varying  retarda- 
tions, retrogressions,  and  corruptions. 

The  ideas,  the  inward  and  outward  conduct  towards  God^ 
the  experiences  and  the  beliefs  regarding  the  action  of  God, 
to  which  the  rise  of  the  ideas,  conduct,  and  experiences  was 
traced,  have  found  embodiment  and  expression  in  a  variety 
of  institutions,  customs,  rites,  ceremonies,  festivals,  laws, 
books,  buildings,  monuments,  and  so  forth,  which  have  nat- 
urally undergone  manifold  changes,  corresponding  to  the 
changes  of  the  life  out  of  which  they  grew.  This  was  no  less 
the  case  in  Old  Testament  times,  than  it  has  been  in  New 
Testament  times.  And  the  special  action  of  God  in  Old 
Testament  times,  and  in  the  mission  and  work  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  did  not  necessitate  either  sudden  completeness 
or  uniform  growth  in  the  manifestations  of  the  life,  any  more 
than  it  did  in  the  life  itself. 

One  of  the  products  of  the  life  which  grew  out  of  the 
special  action  just  referred  to,  which  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
was  of  the  highest  importance  both  in  itself  and  in  its  bear- 
ing on  the  invigoration  and  propagation  of  the  life,  namely^ 
the  literature  to  which  we  chiefly  owe  our  knowledge  of  it, 
has  naturally  attracted  to  itself  chief  attention.  Its  excep- 
tionally remarkable  religious  character  has  led  to  its  being 
isolated  from  the  life  which  it  embodies,  and  to  its  being 
treated  as  if,  like  the  image  of  the  great  goddess  Diana  wor- 
shipped by  the  Ephesians,  it  had  been  produced  immediately 
by  the  very  finger  of  God.  But  we  shall  never  understand 
its  peculiarities;  we  shall  never  profit  by  it  as  we  might,  un- 
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less  we  learn  to  treat  it  primarily  as  the  expression,  embodi- 
ment, monument,  and  record  of  a  life — a  veritable  historical 
life.  Still  further,  until  then  we  shall  constantly  find  ourselves 
hampered  by  difficulties,  due  not  to  the  literature  itself  or  the 
life,  but  to  the  defective  point  of  view  from  which  we  regard  it.^ 

In  enumerating  the  elements  with  which  the  theologi- 
cal philosopher  has  to  deal,  you  will  have  noticed — or  at  all 
events  I  intended  to  bring  under  your  notice — that  I  re- 
ferred to  the  special  action  of  God  in  the  genesis,  growth,  and 
development  of  the  life  to  be  considered  solely  as  a  belief. 
Let  me  ask  particular  attention,  for  a  minute  or  two,  to  this 
point,  and  set  forth  my  idea  with  regard  to  it. 

It  is  not  open  to  reasonable  doubt  or  question,  that  as 
to  some,  indeed  as  to  the  chief,  essential  features,  there  has 
been  a  wonderful  continuity  and  homogeneity  in  the  relig- 
ious life  of  Israel  and  the  Christian  nations.  The  highest 
Christianity  of  to-day  is  linked  with  the  Jewish  religion  of 
three  thousand  or  more  years  ago,  as  truly  as  the  oak  of  to- 
day is  linked  with  the  acorn  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The 
best  evidence  of  this  fact  is,  the  place  which  the  literature  of 
Israel  has  held,  and  still  holds,  in  the  life  of  the  Christian 
church — that  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which 
are  essentially  the  production  of  Jews,  constitute  for  us  one 
religious  canon. 

Now  both  Jews  and  Christians  have  believed  and  main- 
tained that  their  distinctive  religious  life  owed  its  origin  to 
special  divine  interventions,  and  its  growth  and  sustenance  to 
continuous  and  distinctive  gifts  of  divine  grace: — I  say,  this 
was  their  belief  diVid  conviction.  As  to  that,  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 

But  to  start,  as  theologians  have  been  wont  to  do,  with 
the   assumption   that  this  belief  and   conviction  were   well 

^  For  a  further  discussion  of  the  point  of  view  here  summarily  de- 
scribed, see  my  book,  The  Bible  an  Outgrowth  of  Theocratic  Life.  Edin- 
burg:  T.  &  T.  Clark;  New  York:  Scribner  &  Sons.    Price,  4s.  6d.  EngL 
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grounded,  that  they  represented  facts,  is  of  course,  scientifi- 
cally or  philosophically  considered,  a  petitio  principii.  The 
belief,  for  the  philosophical  student,  is  one  of  the  things  to  be 
explained  and  justified.  For  myself,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  belief  was  well  grounded.  The  explanation  which  forced 
Itself  on  the  great  bearers  and  leaders  of  the  life,  that  their 
life  owed  its  significance,  hopefulness,  vigor,  nobility,  glory, 
yea  eternity,  to  the  direct,  and  at  certain  great  epochs  special 
or  supernatural,  action  of  God,  is  in  my  judgment  the  only 
rational  one.  In  the  first  instance,  however,  the  philosopher 
has  to  treat  it  simply  and  solely  as  a  belief- — a  belief,  more- 
over, to  which  parallels  are  adduced  from  other  religions. 

Let  me  now  recur  to  what  I  said  regarding  the  business 
of  the  systematic  theologian.  The  historical  life  with  which 
he  occupies  himself  forms  one  of  the  subsystems  of  the  gen- 
eral history  of  humanity;  and  he  seeks  to  understand  it.  His 
first  effort  will  be  to  show  how  the  various  factors  and  stages 
fit  into,  and  throw  light  on,  each  other,  and  together  consti- 
tute a  process  which  is  informed  and  ruled  by  a  great  idea. 
Here  he  will  be  chiefly  concerned  with,  and  aided  by,  the  be- 
liefs  of  which  I  spoke.  In  them  he  ought  to  find  the  unify- 
ing principle  of  the  whole,  if  they  are  well  grounded;  if  not ^ 
they  will  as  readily  bear  pruning  or  excising  as  analogous 
beliefs  elsewhere. 

The  next  step  will  be  to  do  for  the  religious  history  of 
man  generally,  what  he  has  done  for  the  special  section  to 
which  I  have  just  been  referring.  If  a  true  philosophy  of  the 
latter  have  been  found, — considering  what  this  latter  claims 
to  be, — it  ought  to  serve  as  a  key  to  the  labyrinth  which  the 
former  has  hitherto  been  for  enquirers,  who  approach  the 
subject  from  an  unbiblical  point  of  view.  His  final  aim  will 
be  the  construction  of  a  view  of  the  world,  in  which  all  the 
observed  phenomena  or  facts  shall  form  one  organic  whole, — 
all,  whether  belonging  to  the  sphere  of  nature  or  to  that  of 
spirit.     In  my  humble  judgment,  no  view  of  the  system  of 
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the  world  as  a  whole,  no,  view  of  the  subsystem  humanity, 
especially  with  its  religions,  will  for  long  commend  itself  as 
faithful  to  all  the  facts,  natural  and  spiritual,  moral  and  re- 
ligious, which  treats  the  beliefs  recorded  in  the  Scriptures 
and  in  the  literature  of  the  Christian  church  as  merely  sub- 
jective— as  imaginations  destitute  of  objective  validity; — no 
view,  in  other  words,  which  eliminates  or  emasculates  the  su- 
pernatural element  of  the  great  history  to  which  we  owe  the 
most  precious  factors  of  our  modern  life.  It  is  a  question,  in 
this  connection,  not  of  upholding  a  system  of  belief  because 
it  is  comfortable  and  useful;  not  of  the  authority  of  a  creed 
or  dogma,  or  a  church  or  a  literature;  not  of  orthodoxy;  but 
of  a  rational  view  of  the  system  of  things  to  which  we  belong. 
Leave  out  the  elements  which  I  classified  as  beliefs,  in  their 
objective  validity;  in  other  words,  leave  out  the  living  God 
and  Father;  leave  out  his  special  loving  action  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  humanity,  first,  through  the  Jewish  nation,  by  means 
especially  of  inspiration;  then,  through  the  life,  death,  and 
resurrection  of  his  Son;  subsequently,  through  the  interces- 
sion and  invisible  kingly  sway  of  the  same  Son;  and,  finally, 
through  the  indwelling  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit; — and  you 
will  understand  neither  the  historical  life  of  which  we  are  the 
youngest  born  heirs,  nor  the  life  of  humanity  generally  in  its 
relation  to  God.  You  will  not  understand  even  the  history 
of  the  physical  world: — understand^  I  mean,  in  the  true  and 
full  sense  of  the  word. 

Were  I  engaged  in  apologizing  for,  instead  of  merely  ex- 
pounding—expounding, too,  of  necessity  in  an  exceedingly 
fragmentary  way — the  view  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  sys- 
tematic theology  to  which  I  have  called  your  attention,  many 
points  would  need  elucidation  and  justification  which  have 
been  merely  touched  on  and  taken  for  granted, — or  scarcely 
even  that.  One,  in  particular,  which  has  not  improbably  oc- 
curred to  some  of  those  present,  namely,  the  exceptional 
position,  among  the  religions  of  the  world,  assigned  to  Chris- 
VOL.  LI.  NO.  204.       5 
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tianity,  with  the  Judaism  which  prepared  the  way  for  it.  To 
do  that,  however,  is  not  the  work  of  an  inaugural  address,  but 
that  of  the  lecture-room.  Part,  at  all  events,  of  the  task  will 
be  performed  in  another  department  of  the  instruction  given 
in  this  Institution. 

One  word,  in  conclusion,  with  regard  to  the  determination 
and  classification  of  the  phenomena  with  which  philosophical 
theology  has  to  deal.  You  all  know  that  the  first  thing  in 
every  science  is  the  due  appreciation  of  the  subject-matter 
which  it  investigates;  that  each  science  has  its  own  specific 
class  of  facts  or  phenomena;  and  that  in  each  case  the  due 
appreciation  thereof  depends  on  the  fulfilment  of  certain  con- 
ditions. A  chemist  gains  an  adequate  acquaintance  with  his 
subject-matter  in  one  way;  the  geologist  in  another;  the  bi- 
ologist in  another,  and  so  on.  Neither  of  them,  however 
eminent  he  may  be  in  his  own  department,  is  qualified  to  pro- 
nounce upon  the  subject-matter  of  the  other,  unless  he  first 
fulfil  the  appropriate  conditions.  So  is  it,  let  me  say  espe- 
cially to  you  who  will  be  my  fellow-students  in  the  domain 
over  which  we  are  to  roam,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  subject-matter  of  theology;  that  is,  the  historical 
life,  with  its  human  warp  and  divine  weft,  unless  we  approach 
it  in  an  attitude  and  spirit  which  is  akin  to  itself  We  must 
enter  into  the  life  we  study,  and  let  the  life  enter  into  us,  ere 
we  can  pretend  to  appreciate  it; — nay  more,  ere  we  can  pre- 
tend profitably  to  carry  on  the  work  of  textual  and  other 
criticism  and  of  interpretation  which  a  biblical  scholar  has 
to  undertake.  And  that  means,  otherwise  expressed, — ex- 
pressed in  the  names  of  the  founders  of  this  Institution  and 
of  its  supporters, — that  we  must  be  converted  men,  men  of 
living  faith  in  Christ;  men  under  the  control  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  men  who  are  seeking  with  a  single  eye  the  glory  of  the 
Triune  God.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  study  of  the- 
ology is,  that  the  life  whose  history  is  our  study  must,  as  to  its 
essential  elements,  be  lived  by  ourselves  if  we  are  to  study  it 
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to  profit;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  our  peculiar  advan- 
tages is  that,  if  we  cultivate  close  fellowship  with  God,  the  in- 
nermost secrets  thereof  will  be  unveiled  by  him  whose  gra- 
cious purpose  controlled  the  history.  Provided  then  that,  in 
addition,  we  go  to  work  with  disciplined  minds,  thorough 
industry,  and  a  single  eye  to  the  truth,  we  shall  not  only  the- 
ologize or  philosophize  well,  but,  in  the  very  act  of  doing  so, 
we  shall  quicken  our  own  spiritual  life  and  glorify  the  name 
of  our  God. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 
THE  EVOLUTION  OF  ANARCHY. 

BY   THE    REV.   JEAN    FREDERIC    LOBA,    D.  D.,    EVANSTON,   ILLINOIS. 

FORMERLY  OP  THB   MAC-ALL  MISSION,    PAKIS,    FRANCE. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  one  year  after  the  as- 
sassination of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Mr.  Garfield,  moving  an  ad- 
journment of  the  House,  said,  with  reference  to  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  great  president,  **It  was  no  one  man  who  killed 
Abraham  Lincoln ;  it  was  the  embodied  spirit  of  treason  and 
slavery,  inspirited  with  fearful  hate,  that  struck  him  down  in 
the  moment  of  the  nation's  supremest  joy."  A  few  weeks 
ago  a  madman  brutally  assassinated  Sadi-Carnot  in  the  streets 
of  Lyons,  also  at  the  moment  of  his  greatest  success.  To  the 
casual  observer  this  seems  a  random  stroke,  unconnected  with 
anything  in  history  or  in  the  national  life  of  France.  But  the 
words  of  Garfield  with  reference  to  the  murderer  of  Lincoln 
are  equally  applicable  to  this  act,  and  we  may  say,  It  was  no 
one  man  who  struck  down  one  of  the  noblest,  calmest,  and 
best  presidents  France  has  had.  That  blow  was  connected 
historically  with  a  long  line  of  social  and  political  events.  As 
an  act  it  was  connected  with  those  acts  which,  like  it,  have 
been  perpetrated  by  similar  unbalanced  and  fanatical  minds% 
Santo  is  the  brother  of  such  men  as  Guiteau,  Prendergast, 
and  others,  who,  without  judgment  and  infuriated  by  imag- 
ined wrongs,  have  blindly  struck  at  one  whom  they  supposed 
to  be  the  author  of  their  misfortunes. 

The  movement  of  which  the  assassinations  of  Lincoln, 
Garfield,  Harrison,  and  Carnot  are  the  fruit,  goes  back  to  that 
mighty  social  and  political  upheaval  known  as  the  French 
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Revolution.  This  was  the  historical  birth-place  of  all  these 
acts  of  violence. 

No  one  studying  the  evolution  of  society  and  the  devel- 
opment of  man  can  for  a  moment  fail  to  see  that  the  French 
Revolution  was  the  mighty  protest  of  humanity  against  the 
domination  and  despotism  of  a  class.  It  was  the  breaking 
away  of  man  from  the  rule  of  Feudalism;  that  was  the  en- 
franchisement of  what  the  French  love  to  call  the  "third  es- 
tate/' but  it  was  but  a  partial  movement,  and  the  **  third 
estate,'*  having  attained  the  power  of  the  two  estates,  simply 
paved  the  way  and  set  the  example  for  a  social  upheaval 
which  by  social  adjustment,  by  political  revolution,  and  by  in- 
dividual violence  was  to  bring  the  **  fourth  estate"  to  the  sur- 
face. We  are  very  apt  to  think  that  because  these  move- 
ments have  come  through  violence,  disruption,  and  social 
discord,  that,  therefore,  they  are  born  simply  of  the  spirit  of 
hate  and  anarchy.  But  if  we  go  back  to  the  inception  of  the 
upward  movement  of  society  and  consider  the  names  and  the 
characters  of  the  men  who  have  been  the  most  potent  factors 
in  this  movement,  we  shall  be  impressed  with  the  serious- 
ness, earnestness,  and  general  intelligence  of  those  who  gave 
the  movement  its  first,  impulse  and  directed  it  in  its  earlier 
stages. 

The  first  great  name  is  that  of  Saint-Simon, born  in  1 760. 
Saint-Simon  was  a  French  nobleman  of  one  of  the  illustrious 
families  of  that  country, — not  an  anarchist,  not  a  revolution- 
ary, but  a  man  whose  heart  was  early  stirred  by  the  wants, 
the  needs,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  French  poor.  So  sincere 
and  honest  was  he,  in  his  confidence  that  the  lot  of  the  poor 
and  of  the  toiler  could  be  vastly  improved  .without  disturbing 
the  equilibrium  of  the  state,  that  he  went  so  far  as  to  appeal 
to  Loifis  XVIII.  to  co-operate  with  him  in  ameliorating  their 
condition;  but  with  the  exception  of  a  few  works  little  read 
and  a  very  small  number  of  followers,  Saint-Simon  left  noth- 
ing behind  him,  as  the  result  of  his  labors,  but  his  example. 
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Fourier,  born  in  1772  and  for  a  time  the  contemporary 
of  Saint-Simon,  was  a  man  of  humble  origin  but  splendid 
ability.  Of  an  almost  puritanic  life,  temperate,  moderate, 
thoughtful,  he  devoted  his  slender  means  to  the  dissemina- 
tion of  the  principles  of  social  improvement.  He,  too,  aimed 
at  uplifting  the  laborer  without  disrupting  the  state.  But 
Fourier,  dying  in  1837,  left  behind  him  almost  no  traces  of 
his  work. 

Louis  Blanc,  who,  born  in  181 1,  took  up  the  work  laid 
down  by  his  two  eminent  predecessors,  was  a  man  of  differ- 
ent character,  and  set  about,  in  a  measure,  to  associate  the 
state  with  the  uplifting  of  the  downtrodden.  Passionate,  elo- 
quent, enthusiastic,  utterly  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  poor 
and  the  suffering,  he  gave  himself  unremittingly  to  the  great 
cause  that  he  had  at  heart;  but,  lacking  in  that  intellectual 
and  moral  balance  which  give  weight  and  efficiency  to  enthu- 
siasm, his  efforts  also  proved  abortive. 

The  last  great  name  of  the  eminent  French  socialists  is 
that  of  Proudhon.  A  native  of  Besan9on,  the  birth-place  of 
his  predecessor,  Fourier,  Proudhon  was  the  son  of  a  very  poor 
family,  but  endowed  with  a  brilliant  genius,  and  it  is  related 
that  he  came  home  from  the  college,  laden  with  honors  and 
prizes,  to  find  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  house  for  him  to 
eat.  He  early  espoused  the  cause  of  the  poor,  the  unfortu- 
nate, and  the  suffering.  But  he,  unlike  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors, was  the  real  father  of  anarchy,  and  was  convinced  that 
the  only  way  of  improving  the  social  and  moral  condition  of 
the  laborer  was  by  a  complete  revolution  of  the  state.  The 
life  of  Proudhon,  covering  the  period  between  1808  and  1865, 
spans  that  epoch  in  French  history  and,  we  may  say,  in  the 
history  of  Europe,  which  comprises  the  greatest  and  many  o\ 
the  most  violent  social  and  political  revolutions  and  upheavals 
which  have  characterized  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. It  was,  therefore,  a  most  favorable  seed-time,  and  the 
doctrines  of  these  social  revolutionaries  were  sowed  broad- 
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cast,  and  found  a  ready  soil  not  only  on  the  Continent,  but 
also  in  Great  Britain. 

If  now  we  turn  to  Great  Britain,  we  find  the  great  name 
of  Robert  Dale  Owen.  Born  in  1 771,  at  an  early  age  he  left 
his  native  Wales  and  came  to  Manchester,  where  still  in  his 
teens  he,  by  his  intelligence,  industry,  and  executive  ability, 
became  the  director  in  one  of  the  great  mills  of  that  manu- 
facturing centre.  Here,  he,  too,  felt  his  heart  drawn  out 
toward  the  lot  of  the  poor  and  the  toiler.  Even  at  this  dis- 
tance it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  heart  of  the  sympa- 
thetic was  roused  by  a  contemplation  of  the  monstrous  ine- 
qualities, injustice,  and  cruelties  which  characterized  the  lot 
of  the  poor.  Women  and  children  were  condemned  to  toil 
in  the  mines  of  Cornwall  and  Wales,  seldom  seeing  the  sun 
or  coming  up  to  breathe  the  fresher  air.  Women,  almost 
nude,  with  great  leathern  belts  about  their  loins,  were  made 
to  draw  the  small  cars  of  coal  in  their  run-way  to  the  foot  of 
the  shaft  until  their  knees  and  hands  were  calloused  and 
grown  hard  and  horny  as  a  horse's  hoof.  Children  at  the  age 
of  five  and  seven  were  made  to  toil  in  the  dark,  dangerous, 
and  noisome  mills.  The  hours  of  labor  were  almost  unlim- 
ited, not  even  the  limits  of  endurance  being  observed.  It  was 
these  conditions  which  roused  the  heart  of  Owen,  and  led 
him  to  apply  his  splendid  genius  to  the  question  of  emanci- 
pating the  white  slaves  of  England.  But  this  he  did  at  first 
in  the  most  practical  and  common-sense  way.  Seeking  no 
great  political  enfranchisement  nor  any  political  adjustment, 
he  gave  himself  simply  and  resolutely  to  improving  the  envi- 
ronment of  the  toiler.  Finding  his  efforts  cramped  by  estab- 
lished customs  and  the  conservatism  of  property,  he  moved  to 
New  Lanark,  on  the  Clyde,  and  there,  with  an  old  mill  and 
two  thousand  workmen  of  the  poorest  and  the  most  wretched 
class,  with  all  the  iniquities  and  cruelties  of  their  class  in  full 
force,  he  attempted  to  give  them  conditions  which  should 
make  morality  and  decency  at  least  possible.     He  at  once  in- 
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stituted  schools  for  the  children,  the  first  schools  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  established  in  England.     He  shortened  the 
hours  of  labor,  he  protected   woman   from   overwork  and 
temptation,  introduced  sanitation,  better  homes,  better  houses, 
cleaner  streets,  reading-rooms, — in  short,  he  simply  lifted  the 
two  thousand  operatives  under  his  hand  into  the  sunshine 
and  into  the  air.     The  history  of  his  movement  in  America 
need  not  be  repeated.     Suffice  it  to  say  that,  with  a  hope  of 
accomplishing  more  by  establishing  a  community  in  the  new 
country,  where  he  could  have  a  larger  field,  a  broader  liberty, 
a  better  opportunity,  he  found  that  even  in  the  New  World 
the  old  character  of  man  was  unchanged.     In  brief,  it  may  be 
said,  as  Kirkup,  the  historian  of  Socialism,  has  shown,  that 
all  efforts  at  social  improvement  have  failed  to  reckon  with 
one  factor  in  human  development.     Recent  science  has  shown 
us  that  there  are  two  factors, — native  character  and  the  en- 
vironment.    Given  a  pure  and  noble  character,  it  is  yet  sus- 
ceptible of  degradation  and  vice  under  the  unfavorable  sur- 
roundings of  poverty,  hardship,   and   filth.     Given,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  best  of  surroundings,  even  a  garden  of  Eden 
does  not  seem  to  succeed  in  keeping  out  the  viper;  and  Robert 
Owen's  community,  upon  a  new  soil,  with  fresh  and  whole- 
some surroundings,  with  the  direction  and  devotion  of  his 
heart  and  brain,  found  itself  a  prey  to  animosities,  discords, 
and  strifes  that  soon  rent  it  asunder  and  made  the  entire  effort 
a  failure.     Owen  returned  to  England  only  to  exhibit  the 
weakness  which  so  often  mars  great  characters.    Led  astray  by 
his  irreligious  and  unwholesome  social  views,  he  so  wounded 
the  conscience  and  alienated  the  good-will  of  the  English 
that  his  influence  seemed  entirely  to  have  waned. 

If  we  turn  now  to  the  brilliant,  violent,  and  sad  chapter 
of  socialism  in  Germany,  we  shall  find  here  two  facts.  First 
of  all,  greater  genius  and  devotion,  with  a  wider  intelligence, 
but  also  singularly  enough  a  spirit  of  growing  violence  and 
anarchy.     Lassalle,  born  in  1&25,  was  the  founder  of  German 
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social  democracy.  Bringing  to  his  work  the  gifts  both  of  the 
writer  and  speaker,  he  succeeded  in  1864  in  rousing  the  com- 
mon people — the  toilers — in  the  Rhine  country.  But  his  vio- 
lence, his  passionate  appeals,  his  revolutionary  methods,  his 
antagonism  to  the  state,  so  well  organized,  stirred  up  great  op- 
position. And,  notwithstanding  this,  Lassalle  was  not  strictly 
speaking  an  anarchist,  at  least  not  in  the  modern  sense  of 
that  word.  But  he  did  not  limit  himself  to  peaceable  and 
social  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  lot  of  the  poor; 
rather  he  hoped  and  strove  for  political  advancement  which 
should  put  the  German  common  people  on  a  level  with  the 
noble  and  privileged,  and  enable  them  so  to  adjust  the  rela- 
tions of  labor  and  capital  as  to  give,  what  he  considered,  the 
fair  share  of  capital  to  labor. 

To  understand  the  entire  movement  at  this  stage,  we 
must  go  back  to  the  political  economy  of  Adam  Smith  and 
Ricardo.  The  orthodox  political  economist  of  that  day  and 
school  based  his  entire  system  upon  the  declaration  that  cap- 
ital'was  wholly  the  product  of  labor,  and  Proudhon  and  Las- 
salle, taking  these  principles  as  bases,  carried  the  premise  to 
its  logical  conclusion;  uttered  in  the  words  of  Proudhon: 
**  Private  property  is  robbery,  Capital  belongs  to  labor.'*  It 
was  this  extreme  and  revolutionary  view  which  characterized 
the  entire  work  of  Lassalle.  But  Lassalle,  who  had  a  brilliant 
future  before  him,  again  reveals  to  us  the  sad,  partial,  and 
one-sided  character  of  the  would-be  reformer.  After  his  tri- 
umphal march,  crowned  with  flowers  and  received  with  ova- 
tions throughout  the  Rhine  country  in  May,  1864,  he  is  drawn 
into  an  ignoble  quarrel  about  a  woman  and  falls  in  a  duel  in 
October  of  that  same  year. 

The  work  is  now  taken  up  by  Karl  Marx,  whose  life 
covers  a  long  period  from  181 8  to  1883.  With  a  better  train- 
ing than  Lassalle,  a  more  wide  and  brilliant  genius,  a  larger 
grasp  of  the  situation  in  Germany,  and  broader  plans  for  the 
federation  of  all  the  proletarians  of  the  world,  Karl  Marx 
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brought  to  his  task  the  most  splendid  equipment  and  an  un- 
faltering devotion.  But)  too  turbulent  and  dangerous  to  the 
political  conditions  of  Germany,  he  was  obliged  to  spend  his 
years  in  exile.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  "International," 
which  represents  more  perfectly  his  idea  as  bodied  forth  in 
his  compendious  work  **  Capital.*'  His  influence  was  suffi- 
cient to  change  and  mould  anew  the  plans  and  the  qualities 
of  Lassalle.  But  a  careful  study  of  the  history  of  social  move- 
ments and  an  impatience  for  immediate  results  led  him  to  feel 
that  the  poor  could  come  to  his  rights  only  by  the  use  of 
violence.  We  have  covered  this  historical  epoch  of  social 
effort  simply  to  give  a  conception  of  the  roots  out  of  which 
the  baneful  fruit  of  anarchy  and  assassination  in  Europe  and 
America  have  grown.  It  should  be  observed,  as  Mr.  Kidd  in 
his  recent  work  has  maintained,  that  much  of  the  social  dis- 
turbances in  the  United  States  is  due  to  conditions  in  the  old 
country  which  gave  them  their  birth  here. 

From  this  brief  and  imperfect  review  three  things  are  to^ 
be  inferred.  First  of  all,  the  movement  is  a  human  and  hu- 
mane movement.  It  had,  at  its  inception,  the  broadest  sym- 
pathy for  man,  and  called  forth  intelligence  and  endeavor. 
Nothing  could  be  nobler  than  the  self-sacrifice,  the  utter  self- 
forgetfulness  which  is  characteristic  of  many,  if  not  all,  of  the 
contributors  to  the  social  evolution.  When  the  Nihilists  were 
withdrawn  from  the  Swiss  universities  in  1872,  where  they 
had  been  imbibing  the  free  and  social  notions  of  the  West, 
these  sons  and  daughters  of  the  noblest  Russian  families  gave 
themselves  willingly  to  the  lowliest  services — to  becoming 
house-maids,  nurses,  cobblers,  tailors,  common  toilers,  that 
they  might,  side  by  side  with  the  toiler,  kindle  his  heart  with 
hope  and  with  aspiration.  And  this  was  the  character  of 
most  all  of  those  who  have  wrought  at  the  regeneration  of 
society.  The  movement  is,  therefore,  to  be  considered  not 
as  mechanical,  forced,  or  unnatural,  not  as  anarchistic  in  its 
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purpose,  but  rather  as  a  slow,  gradual,  and  more  or  less  steady- 
movement  upward  and  forward  which  has  its  genesis  in  the 
heart  of  the  oppressed  and  depressed  classes.  It  is  an  his- 
toric movement  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  "  fourth  estate.'* 

Secondly,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  movement  has  been 
hindered,  if  it  has  not  failed,  through  the  one-sided  character 
of  its  leaders.  No  movement  in  society,  state,  or  nature,  can 
be  permanent,  and  therefore  successful,  which  does  not  take 
into  consideration  and  adjust  itself  to  all  the  laws  of  nature. 
The  early  movement  was  optimistic.  It  had  a  too  unbounded 
faith  in  man;  believed  him  capable  and  willing  to  achieve  the 
highest  and  noblest  destiny;  believed  him  ready  to  exercise 
that  prudence,  moderation,  self-denial  which  are  prerequisites 
of  any  advancement;  believed  that  if  his  circumstances  were 
improved,  his  virtue  would  be  insured.  But  the  history  of 
Owen,  Fourier,  and  Proudhon  has  shown  the  fallacy  of  this 
attitude.  The  springs  of  human  goodness  lie  not  outside  of 
man  but  within  him.  He  is  the  maker  and  the  moulder  in 
the  world.  The  most  tremendous  factor  in  the  regeneration 
in  society  is,  after  all,  personality,  the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual. It  goes  without  saying  that  this  character  is  itself 
moulded  and  inspired  by  spiritual  influences  which  come 
from  on  high.  But  in  vain  shall  we  struggle  by  merely  im- 
proving the  house,  the  town,  the  state,  the  government,  by 
giving  men  books  or  ballots,  in  uplifting  and  purifying  the 
character  of  man. 

It  is  clearly  the  oversight  of  this  great  central  fact  which 
has  caused  so  much  of  the  failure  of  socialistic  movements, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  has  led  to  the  third  fact  which  we  must 
here  observe,  namely,  that  violent  political  disruption,  anarchy 
in  the  stale  and  in  society,  have  been  due  to  the  violence  of 
individual  characters,  and  have  not  entered  and  do  not  enter 
naturally  into  the  principles  of  the  reformers.  We  may  think 
that  to-day  we  have  reason  for  condemning  and  opposing  the 
social  advancement  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  violence  and 
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destructiveness, — the  recklessness  of  life  which  individuals 
have  shown;  but  a  calmer  study  of  the  entire  movement  in  its 
breadth  and  in  its  history  will  convince  us  that  these  out- 
breaks of  violence  are  but  eruptions,  but  monstrosities  which 
are  foreign  to,  though  they  spring  out  of,  a  long,  serious,  and 
continued  effort  of  man  to  be  free  from  the  repression,  the 
oppression,  the  limitation,  the  disabilities,  which  have  been 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  fortunate  and  the  strong. 

The  two  fundamental  principles  which  we  must  not  for- 
get, are,  that  if  the  advancement  of  humanity  is  indeed,  as 
we  believe,  a  growth,  an  evolution  and  not  a  revolution,  it  is 
a  truly  natural  and  vital  process.  Every  step  forward  pre- 
pares the  way  for  the  next  which  must  necessarily  follow, 
and  which  can  no  more  be  prevented  or  repressed  than  vio- 
lence or  storms  will  hinder  the  advance  of  spring.  The  sec- 
ond principle,  which  is  of  the  most  vital  concern  to  both 
the  reformer  and  those  who  may  be  terrified  at  the  onward 
march  of  events  and  the  breaking  up  and  disappearance  of 
old  forms  of  society,  is  that  violence  is  not  a  part  of  the 
divine  economy.  The  Gatling  gun  and  the  torch  will  not 
advance  or  retard  the  onward  march  of  man.  Indeed,  so 
true  is  this,  that  the  misdirected  efforts  of  foolish  men  accom- 
plish the  very  reverse  of  what  they  desire.  The  Fieldens, 
Schwabs,  Santos,  and  Vaillants  are  the  worst  foes  of  the 
cause  they  profess  to  advocate.  And  the  oppression  of  the 
rich  and  strong  are  not  so  baneful  to  the  cause  of  the  poor 
as  the  mad  and  murderous  strokes  of  these  anarchists.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  must  not  forget  nor  ignore  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  mighty  movement  upward  and  forward  on  the  part 
of  the  depressed  classes  which  can  be  only  precious  to  every 
lover  of  his  kind;  and,  instead  of  seeking  by  any  form  of 
violence  to  repress  or  throttle  it,  we  must  recognize  it  and 
even  foster  it,  and  by  wisdom  direct  and  fashion  it  to  the 
highest  and  noblest  results.  The  one  lesson  which  we  must 
learn  is  the  lesson  of  the  Golden  Rule,  the  lesson  of  the  Ser- 
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mon  on  the  Mount,  which  teaches  us  that  we  are  brethren, 
that  man  is  to  help  his  fellow-man,  that  society  is  bound  to- 
gether by  bands  of  affection,  sympathy,  and  co-operation; 
that  its  interests  are  mutual  interests.  We  are  to  remember 
that  man  is  the  one  great  value  in  the  world,  that  the  com- 
ing of  the  Son  of  God  into  the  world  is  to  rescue  man,  to 
save  his  character,  and  that  he  began  this  renovation  not  by 
changing  social  and  political  conditions,  but  by  regenerating 
the  individual  heart;  we  are  to  remember  that  the  rich  and 
the  strong  and  the  cultured  are  such,  not  for  their  own  good 
or  enjoyment,  but  for  the  protection  and  for  the  benefit  of 
their  fellow-men; — that  this  entire  struggle  upward  is  a  strug- 
gle in  behalf  of  humanity,  of  man;  that  God  says  to  the 
strong.  Shelter  the  weak;  to  the  rich.  Share  with  and  uplift 
the  poor;  to  the  cultured.  Enlighten  the  less  fortunate;  and 
so  the  entire  society  of  man  shall  be  bound  about  with  the 
strong  bands  of  the  divine  love  which  shall  protect,  shelter, 
and  help  equally  each  and  all.  The  one  message  of  the  church 
to  the  age  is  simply  this:  One  is  your  Master,  even  Christ, 
and  all  ye  are  brethren. 
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ARTICLE     V. 
THE    INSPIRATION   OF   THE   BIBLE.^ 

BY  THE   REV.  BENJAMIN   B.   WARFIELD,   D.  D.,   LL.  D.,  PROFESSOR   IN 
PRINCETON  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  subject  of  the  Inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  one  which 
has  been  much  confused  in  recent  discussion.  He  who,  seek- 
ing to  learn  the  truth,  should  gather  about  him  the  latest 
treatises,  bearing  such  titles  as,  **  Inspiration,  and  other  Lec- 
tures," "Inspiration  and  the  Bible,"  **What  is  Inspiration.?*' 
"How  did  God  inspire  the  Bible?"  "The  Oracles  of  God,"* 
— would  find  himself  led  by  them  in  every  conceivable  direc- 
tion at  once.  No  wonder  if  he  should  stand  stock-still  in  the 
midst  of  his  would-be  guides,  confounded  by  the  Babel  of 
voices.  The  old  formula,  quot  homines  tot  sententice,  seems 
no  longer  adequate.  Wherever  five  "advanced  thinkers"  as- 
semble, at  least  six  theories  as  to  inspiration  are  likely  to  be 
ventilated.  They  differ  in  every  conceivable  point,  or  in  every 
conceivable  point  save  one.  They  agree  that  inspiration  is 
less  pervasive  and  less  determinative  than  has  heretofore  been 
thought,  or  than  is  still  thought  in  less  enlightened  -  circles. 
They  agree  that  there  is  less  of  the  truth  of  God  and  more  of 
the  error  of  man  in  the  Bible  than  Christians  have  been  wont 
to  believe.  They  agree  accordingly  that  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible  may  be,  in  this,  that,  or  the  other, — here,  there,  or 
elsewhere, — safely  neglected  or  openly  repudiated.  So  soon 
as  we  turn  to  the  constructive  side,  however,  and  ask  wherein 
the  inspiration  of  the  Bible  consists;  how  far  it  guarantees 

1  A  lecture. 

>  Titles  of  recent  treatises  by  Rooke,  Horton,  DeWitt,  Smyth,  and 
Sanday  respectively. 
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the  trustworthiness  of  the  Bible's  teaching;  in  what  of  its 
elements  is  the  Bible  a  divinely  safeguarded  guide  to  truth: 
the  concurrence  ends  and  hopeless  dissension  sets  in.  They 
agree  only  in  their  common  destructive  attitude  towards  some 
higher  view  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  of  the  presence  of 
which  each  one  seems  supremely  conscious. 

It  is  upon  this  fact  that  we  need  first  of  all  to  fix  our 
attention.  It  is  not  of  the  variegated  hypotheses  of  his 
fellow-theorizers,  but  of  some  high  doctrine  of  inspiration, 
the  common  object  of  attack  of  them  all,  that  each  new  theo- 
rizer  on  the  subject  of  inspiration  is  especially  conscious,  as 
standing  over  against  him,  with  reference  to  which  he  is  to 
orient  himself,  and  against  the  claims  of  which  he  is  to  de- 
fend his  new  hypothesis.  Thus  they  themselves  introduce 
us  to  the  fact  that  over  against  the  numberless  discordant 
theories  of  inspiration  which  vex  our  time,  there  stands  a 
well-defined  church-doctrine  of  inspiration.  This  church- 
doctrine  of  inspiration  differs  from  the  theories  that  would 
fain  supplant  it,  in  that  it  is  not  the  invention  nor  the  prop- 
erty of  an  individual,  but  the  settled  faith  of  the  universal 
church  of  God;  in  that  it  is  not  the  growth  of  yesterday,  but 
the  assured  persuasion  of  the  people  of  God  from  the  first 
planting  of  the  church  until  to-day;  in  that  it  is  not  a  protean 
shape,  varying  its  affirmations  to  fit  every  new  change  in  the 
ever-shifting  thought  of  men,  but  from  the  beginning  has 
been  the  church's  constant  and  abiding  conviction  as  to  the 
divinity  of  the  Scriptures  committed  to  her  keeping.  It  is 
certainly  a  most  impressive  fact, — this  well-defined,  aborigi- 
nal, stable  doctrine  of  the  church  as  to  the  nature  and  trust- 
worthiness of  the  Scriptures  of  God,  which  confronts  with  its 
gentle  but  steady  persistence  of  affirmation  all  the  theories  of 
inspiration  which  the  restless  energy  of  unbelieving  and  half- 
believing  speculation  has  been  able  to  invent  in  this  agitated 
nineteenth  century  of  ours.     Surely  the  seeker  after  the  truth 
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in  the  matter  of  the  inspiratipn  of  the  Bible  may  well  take 
this  church-doctrine  as  his  starting-point. 

What  this  church-doctrine  is,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  mi- 
nutely to  describe.  It  will  suffice  to  remind  ourselves  that  it 
looks  upon  the  Bible  as  an  oracular  book, — as  the  Word  of 
God  in  such  a  sense  that  whatever  it  says  God  says, — not  a 
book,  then,  in  which  one  may,  by  searching,  find  some  word 
of  Gotl,  but  a  book  which  may  be  frankly  appealed  to  at  any 
point  with  the  assurance  that  whatever  it  may  be  found  to 
say,  that  is  the  Word  of  God.  We  are  all  of  us  members  in 
particular  of  the  body  of  Christ  which  we  call* the  church: 
and  the  life  of  the  church,  and  the  faith  of  the  church,  and 
the  thought  of  the  church  are  our  natural  heritage.  We 
know  how,  as  Christian  men,  we  approach  this  Holy  Book, — 
how  unquestioningly  we  receive  its  statements  of  fact,  bow 
before  its  enunciations  of  duty,  tremble  before  its  threaten- 
ings,  and  rest  upon  its  promises.  Or,  if  the  subtle  spirit  of 
modern  doubt  has  seeped  somewhat  into  our  hearts,  our 
memory  will  easily  recall  those  happier  days  when  we  stood 
a  child  at  our  Christian  mother's  knee,  with  lisping  lips  fol- 
lowing the  words  which  her  slow  finger  traced  upon  this  open 
page, — words  which  were  her  support  in  every  trial  and,  as 
she  fondly  trusted,  were  to  be  our  guide  throughout  life. 
Mother  church  was  speaking  to  us  in  that  maternal  voice, 
commending  to  us  her  vital  faith  in  the  Word  of  God.  How 
often  since  then  has  it  been  our  own  lot,  in  our  turn,  to  speak 
to  others  all  the  words  of  this  life !  As  we  sit  in  the  midst 
of  our  pupils  in  the  Sabbath-school,  or  in  the  centre  of  our 
circle  at  home,  or  perchance  at  some  bedside  of  sickness  or  of 
death;  or  as  we  meet  our  fellow-man  amid  the  busy  work  of 
the  world,  hemmed  in  by  temptation  or  weighed  down  with 
care,  and  would  fain  put  beneath  him  some  firm  support  and 
stay:  in  what  spirit  do  we  turn  to  this  Bible  then.?  with 
what  confidence  do  we  commend  its  every  word  to  those 
whom  we  would  make  partakers   of  its  comfort  or  of  its 
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strength?  In  such  scenes  as  these  is  revealed  the  vital  faith 
of  the  people  of  God  in  the  surety  and  trustworthiness  of  the 
Word  of  God. 

Nor  do  we  need  to  do  more  than  remind  ourselves  that 
this  attitude  of  entire  trust  in  every  word  of  the  Scriptures 
has  been  characteristic  of  the  people  of  God  from  the  very 
foundation  of  the  church.  Christendom  has  always  reposed 
upon  the  belief  that  the  utterances  of  this  book  are  properly 
oracles  of  God.  The  whole  body  of  Christian  literature  bears 
witness  to  this  fact.  We  may  trace  its  stream  to  its  source, 
and  everywhere  it  is  vocal  with  a  living  faith  in  the  divine 
trustworthiness  of  the  Scriptures  of  God  in  every  one  of  their 
affirmations.  This  is  the  murmur  of  the  little  rills  of  Chris- 
tian speech  which  find  their  tenuous  way  through  the  parched 
heathen  land  of  the  early  second  century.  And  this  is  the 
mighty  voice  of  the  great  river  of  Christian  thought  which 
sweeps  through  the  ages,  freighted  with  blessings  for  men. 
Dr.  Sanday,  in  his  recent  Bampton  Lectures  on  **  Inspira- 
tion " — in  which,  unfortunately,  he  does  not  teach  the  church- 
doctrine — is  driven  to  admit  that  not  only  may  "  testimonies 
to  the  general  doctrine  of  inspiration*'  from  the  earliest  Fath- 
ers, "be  multiplied  to  almost  any  extent;  but  [that]  there 
are  some  which  go  further  and  point  to  an  inspiration  which 
might  be  described  as  *verbar";  **nor  does  this  idea,"  he 
adds,  "  come  in  tentatively  and  by  degrees,  but  almost  from 
the  very  first."  ^  He  might  have  spared  the  adverb  "almost." 
The  earliest  writers  know  no  other  doctrine.  If  Origen  asserts 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  co-worker  with  the  Evangelists  in 
the  composition  of  the  Gospels,  and  that,  therefore,  lapse  of 
memory,  error  or  falsehood  was  impossible  to  them;'  and  if 
Irenaeus,  the  pupil  of  Polycarp,  claims  for  Christians  a  clear 
knowledge  that  "the  Scriptures  are  perfect,  seeing  that  they 
are  spoken  by  God's  Word  and  his  Spirit;"®  no  less  does 

*  Sanday,  Inspiration,  p.  34. 

«  On  Matt.  xvi.  12  and  Jno.  vi.  18.  »  Adv.  Haer.  ii.  28. 

VOL.  LI.  NO.  204.        6 
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Polycarp,  the  pupil  of  John,  consider  the  Scriptures  the  very- 
voice  of  the  Most  High,  and  pronounce  him  the  first-born 
of  Satan,  "whosoever  perverts  these  oracles  of  the  Lord,"^ 
Nor  do  the  later  Fathers  know  a  different  doctrine.  Augus- 
tine, for  example,  affirms  that  he  defers  to  the  canonical 
Scriptures  alone  among  books  with  such  reverence  and  honor 
that  he  most  **  firmly  believes  that  no  one  of  their  authors 
has  erred  in  anything,  in  writing."  ^  To  precisely  the  same 
effect  did  the  Reformers  believe  and  teach.  Luther  adopts 
these  words  of  Augustine's  as  his  own,  and  declares  that  the 
whole  of  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Ghost^ 
and  therefore  cannot  err.^  Calvin  demands  that  whatever  is 
propounded  in  Scripture,  **  without  exception,"  shall  be  hum- 
bly received  by  us, — that  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole  shall  be 
received  by  us  with  the  same  reverence  which  we  give  to 
God,  "because  they  have  emanated  from  him  alone,  and  are 
mixed  with  nothing  human."*  The  saintly  Rutherford,  who 
speaks  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  more  sure  word  than  a  direct 
oracle  from  heaven,^  and  Baxter,  who  affirms  that  "all  that 
the  holy  writers  have  recorded  is  true  (and  no  falsehood  in 
the  Scriptures  but  what  is  from  the  errors  of  scribes  and 
translators),"®  hand  down  this  supreme  trust  in  the  Scripture 
word  to  our  own  day — to  our  own  Charles  Hodge  and  Henry 
B.  Smith,  the  one  of  whom  asserts  that  the  Bible  "gives  us 
truth  without  error," ^  and  the  other,  that  "all  the  books  of 
the  Scripture  are  equally  inspired;  .  .  .  all  alike  are  infallible 
in  what  they  teach;  .  .  .  their  assertions  must  be  free  from 
error."®    Such  testimonies  are  simply  the  formulation  by  the 

1  Ep.  ad  Phil.,  cap.  vii.  *  Ep.  ad  Hier.  Ixxxii.  3. 

■Works  (St.  Louis  ed.),  xix.  305;  (Erlangen  ed.),  xxxvii.   11  and 
xxxviii.  33. 

♦  Institutes,  i.  18;  Commentary  on  Romans  xv.  4,  and   on   2  Tim. 
iii.  16. 

*  Free  Disputation  against  .Pretended  Liberty  of  Conscience,  p.  373. 
«  Works,  XV.  65. 

7  Henry  B.  Smith,  Sermon  on  Inspiration  (Cincinnati  ed.),  p.  19. 

•  Charles  Hodge,  Syst.  Theol.  i.  163. 
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theologians  of  each  age  of  the  constant  faith  of  Christians 
throughout  all  ages. 

If  we  would  estimate  at  its  full  meaning  the  depth  of 
this  trust  in  the  Scripture  word,  we  should  observe  Christian 
men  at  work  upon  the  text  of  Scripture.  There  is  but  one 
view-point  which  will  account  for  or  justify  the  minute  and 
loving  pains  which  have  been  expended  upon  the  text  of 
Scripture,  by  the  long  line  of  commentators  that  has  ex- 
tended unbrokenly  from  the  first  Christian  ages  to  our  own. 
The  allegorical  interpretation  which  rioted  in  the  early  days 
of  the  church  was  the  daughter  of  reverence  for  the  biblical 
word;  a  spurious  daughter  you  may  think,  but  none  the  less 
undeniably  a  direct  offspring  of  the  awe  with  which  the 
sacred  text  was  regarded  as  the  utterances  of  God,  and,  as 
such,  pregnant  with  inexhaustible  significance.  The  patient 
and  anxious  care  with  which  the  Bible  text  is  scrutinized  to- 
day by  scholars,  of  a  different  spirit  no  doubt  from  those  old 
allegorizers,  but  of  equal  reverence  for  the  text  of  Scripture, 
betrays  the  same  fundamental  view-point, — to  which  the  Bible 
is  the  Word  of  God,  every  detail  of  the  meaning  of  which  is 
of  inestimable  preciousness.  No  doubt  there  have  been  men 
who  have  busied  themselves  with  the  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
ture, who  have  not  approached  it  in  such  a  spirit  or  with  such 
expectations.  But  it  is  not  the  Jowetts,  with  their  super- 
cilious doubts  whether  Paul  meant  very  much  by  what  he 
said,  who  represent  the  spirit  of  Christian  exposition.  This 
is  represented  rather  by  the  Bengels,  who  count  no  labor 
wasted,  in  their  efforts  to  distill  from  the  very  words  of  Holy 
Writ  the  honey  which  the  Spirit  has  hidden  in  them  for  the 
comfort  and  the  delight  of  the  saints.  It  is  represented 
rather  by  the  Westcotts,  who  bear  witness  to  their  own  ex- 
perience of  "the  rest  and  confidence  which  grows  firmer  with 
increasing  knowledge,"  as  their  jfatient  investigation  has  dug 
deeper  and  deeper  for  the  treasures  hid  in  the  words  and 
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clauses  and  sentences  of  the  Epistles  of  John,^ — to  the  sure 
conviction  which  forty  years  of  study  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  has  brought  them  that  **we  come  nearer  to  the 
meaning  of  Scripture  by  the  closest  attention  to  the  subtle- 
ties and  minute  variations  of  words  and  order."  It  was  a 
just  remark  of  one  of  the  wisest  men  I  ever  knew,  Dr.  Wistar 
Hodge,  that  this  is  **  a  high  testimony  to  verbal  inspiration."  ^ 
Of  course  the  church  has  not  failed  to  bring  this,  her 
vital  faith  in  the  divine  trustworthiness  of  the  Scripture  word, 
to  formal  expression  in  her  solemn  creeds.  The  simple  faith 
of  the  Christian  people  is  also  the  confessional  doctrine  of 
the  Christian  churches.  The  assumption  of  the  divine  author- 
ity of  the  scriptural  teaching  underlies  all  the  credal  state- 
ments of  the  church;  all  of  which  are  formally  based  upon 
the  Scriptures.  And  from  the  beginning,  it  finds  more  or  less 
full  expression  in  them.  Already,  in  some  of  the  formulas  of 
faith  which  underlie  the  Apostles'  Creed  itself,  we  meet  with 
the  phrase  ''according  to  the  Scriptures"  as  validating  the 
items  of  belief ;  while  in  the  Niceno-Constantinopolitan  Creed, 
amid  the  meagre  clauses  outlining  only  what  is  essential  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  place  is  given  to  the  decla- 
ration that  He  is  to  be  found  speaking  in  the  prophets — "who 
spake  by  the  prophets."  It  was  in  conscious  dependence 
upon  the  immemorial  teaching  of  the  church  that  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  defined  it  as  of  faith  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  that 
God  is  the  author  of  Scripture, — a  declaration  which  has  been 
repeated  in  our  own  day  by  the  Vatican  Council,  with  such 
full  explanations  as  are  included  in  these  rich  words:  "The 
church  holds"  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
"to  be  sacred  and  canonical,  not  because,  having  been  care- 
fully composed  by  mere  human  industry,  they  were  after- 
wards approved  by  her  authority;  nor  merely  because  they 
contain  revelation  with  no  admixture  of  error;  but  because, 

1  B.  F.  Westcott,  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  of  John,  p.  6. 
*  C.  Wistar  Hodge,  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review,  ii.  330. 
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having  been  written  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
they  have  God  for  their  author.'*  Needless  to  say  that  a  no 
less  firm  conviction  of  the  absolute  authority  of  Scripture  un- 
derlies all  the  Protestant  creeds.  Before  all  else,  Protestant- 
ism is,  in  its  very  essence,  an  appeal  from  all  other  authority 
to  the  divine  authority  of  Holy  Scripture.  The  Augsburg 
Confession,  the  first  Protestant  creed,  is,  therefore,  com- 
mended to  consideration,  only  on  the  ground  that  it  is  "  drawn 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  pure  word  of  God."  The 
later  Lutheran  creeds,  and  especially  the  Reformed  creeds, 
grow  progressively  more  explicit.  It  is  our  special  felicity, 
that  as  Reformed  Christians,  and  heirs  of  the  richest  and  full- 
est formulation  of  Reformed  thought,  we  possess  in  that 
precious  heritage,  the  Westminster  Confession,  the  most  com- 
plete, the  most  admirable,  the  most  perfect  statement  of  the 
essential  Christian  doctrine  of  Holy  Scripture  which  has  ever 
been  formed  by  man.  Here  the  vital  faith  of  the  church  is 
brought  to  full  expression ;  the  Scriptures  are  declared  to  be 
the  word  of  God  in  such  a  sense  that  God  is  their  author, 
and  they,  because  immediately  inspired  by  God,  are  of  in- 
fallible truth  and  divine  authority,  and  are  to  be  believed  to 
be  true  by  the  Christian  man,  in  whatsoever  is  revealed  in 
them,  for  the  authority  of  God  himself  speaking  therein. 

Thus,  in  every  way  possible,  the  church  has  borne  her 
testimony  from  the  beginning,  and  still  in  our  day,  to  her 
faith  in  the  divine  trustworthiness  of  her  Scriptures,  in  all 
their  affirmations  of  whatever  kind.  At  no  age  has  it  been 
possible  for  men  to  express  without  rebuke  the  faintest  doubt 
as  to  the  absolute  trustworthiness  of  their  least  declaration. 
Tertullian,  writing  at  the  opening  of  the  third  century,  sug- 
gests,  with  evident  hesitation  and  timidity,  that  Paul's  lan- 
guage in  the  seventh  chapter  of  First  Corinthians  maybe  in- 
tended to  distinguish,  in  his  remarks  on  marriage  and  divorce, 
between  matters  of  divine  commandment  and  of  human  ar- 
rangement.    Dr.  Sanday  is  obliged  to  comment  on  his  lan- 
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guage:  **Any  seeming  depreciation  of  Scripture  was  as 
unpopular  even  then  as  it  is  now/'^  The  church  has  always 
believed  her  Scriptures  to  be  the  book  of  God,  of  which  God 
was  in  such  a  sense  the  author  that  every  one  of  its  affirma- 
tions of  whatever  kind  is  to  be  esteemed  as  the  utterance  of 
God,  of  infallible  truth  and  authority. 

In  the  whole  history  of  the  church  there  have  been  but 
two  movements  of  thought,  tending  to  a  lower  conception  of 
the  inspiration  and  authority  of  Scripture,  which  have  at- 
tained sufficient  proportions  to  bring  them  into  view  in  an 
historical  sketch. 

(i)  The  first  of  these  may  be  called  the  Rationalistic 
view.  Its  characteristic  feature  is  an  eflFort  to  distinguish  be- 
tween inspired  and  uninspired  elements  within  the  Scriptures. 
With  forerunners  among  the  Humanists,  this  mode  of  thought 
was  introduced  by  the  Socinians,  and  taken  up  by  the  Syn- 
cretists  in  Germany,  the  Remonstrants  in  Holland,  and  the 
Jesuits  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  the  great  life-and-death 
struggle  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  obtained  great  vogue 
among  the  defenders  of  supernatural  religion,  in  their  des- 
perate eflForts  to  save  what  was  of  even  more  importance, — 
'  just  as  a  hard-pressed  army  may  yield  to  the  foe  many  an 
outpost  which  justly  belongs  to  it,  in  the  effort  to  save  the 
citadel.  In  the  nineteenth  century  it  has  retained  a  strong 
hold,  especially  upon  apologetical  writers,  chiefly  in  the  three 
forms  which  affirm  respectively  that  only  the  mysteries  of  the 
faith  are  inspired,  i.  e.  things  undiscoverable  by  unaided 
reason, — that  the  Bible  is  inspired  only  in  matters  of  faith 
and  practice^ — and  that  the  Bible  is  inspired  only  in  its 
thoughts  or  concepts^  not  in  its  words.  But  although  this 
legacy  from  the  rationalism  of  an  evil  time  still  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  pages  of  many  theological  writers,  and  has 
no  doubt  affected  the  faith  of  a  considerable  number  of  Chris- 
tians, it  has  failed  to  supplant  in  either  the  creeds  of  the 
*  Sanday,  Inspiration,  p.  42  (note). 
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church  or  the  hearts  of  the  people  the  church-doctrine  of  the 
plenary  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  i.  e.  the  doctrine  that  the 
Bible  is  inspired  not  in  part  but  fully ^  in  all  its  elements 
alike, — things  discoverable  by  reason  as  well  as  mysteries, 
matters  of  history  and  science  as  well  as  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice, words  as  well  as  thoughts. 

(2)  The  second  of  the  lowered  views  of  inspiration  may 
be  called  the  Mystical  view.  Its  characteristic  conception  is 
that  the  Christian  man  has  something  within  himself, — call 
it  enlightened  reason,  spiritual  insight,  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness, the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  or  call  it  what  you  will, 
— to  the  test  of  which  every  "external  revelation"  is  to  be 
subjected,  and  according  to  the  decision  of  which  are  the 
contents  of  the  Bible  to  be  valued.  Very  varied  forms  have 
been  taken  by  this  conception;  and  more  or  less  expression 
has  been  given  to  it,  in  one  form  or  another,  in  every  age. 
In  its  extremer  manifestations,  it  has  formerly  tended  to  sever 
itself  from  the  main  stream  of  Christian  thought  and  even  to 
form  separated  sects.  But  in  our  own  century,  through  the 
great  genius  of  Schleiermacher  it  has  broken  in  upon  the 
church  like  a  flood,  and  washed  into  every  corner  of  the  Prot- 
estant world.  As  a  consequence,  we  find  men  everywhere 
who  desire  to  acknowledge  as  from  'God  only  such  Scripture 
as  "finds  them," — who  cast  the  clear  objective  enunciation 
of  God's  will  to  the  mercy  of  the  currents  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing which  sweep  up  and  down  in  their  own  souls, — who  "per- 
sist" sometimes,  to  use  a  sharp  but  sadly  true  phrase  of  Rob- 
ert Alfred  Vaughan's,  "in  their  conceited  rejection  of  the 
light  without  until  they  have  turned  into  darkness  their  light 
within."  We  grieve  over  the  inroads  which  this  essentially 
naturalistic  mode  of  thought  has  made  in  the  Christian  think- 
ing of  the  day.  But  great  and  deplorable  as  they  have  been, 
they  have  not  been  sD  extensive  as  to  supplant  the  church- 
doctrine  of  the  absolute  authority  of  the  objective  revelation 
of  God  in  his  Word,  in  either  the  creeds  of  the  church,  or  the 
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hearts  of  the  people.  Despite  these  attempts  to  introduce 
lowered  conceptions,  the  doctrine  of  the  plenary  inspiration 
of  the  Scriptures,  which  looks  upon  them  as  an  oracular  book, 
in  all  its  parts  and  elements,  alike,  of  God,  trustworthy  in  all 
its  affirmations  of  every  kind,  remains  to-day,  as  it  has  al- 
ways been,  the  vital  faith  of  the  people  of  God,  and  the  for- 
mal teaching  of  the  organized  church. 

The  more  we  contemplate  this  church-doctrine,  the  more 
pressing  becomes  the  question  of  what  account  we  are  to  give 
of  it, — its  origin  and  persistence.  How  shall  we  account  for 
the  immediate  adoption  of  so  developed  a  doctrine  of  inspira- 
tion in  the  very  infancy  of  the  church,  and  for  the  tenacious 
hold  which  the  church  has  kept  upon  it  through  so  many 
ages.^  The  account  is  simple  enough,  and  capable  of  inclu- 
sion in  a  single  sentence:  this  is  the  doctrine  of  inspiration 
which  was  held  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  and  by 
Jesus  as  reported  in  the  Gospels.  It  is  this  simple  fact  that 
has  commended  it  to  the  church  of  all  ages  as  the  true  doc- 
trine; and  in  it  we  may  surely  recognize  an  even  more  im- 
pressive fact  than  that  of  the  existence  of  a  stable,  abiding 
church-doctrine  standing  over  against  the  many  theories  of 
the  day, — the  fact,  namely,  that  this  church-doctrine  of  in- 
spiration was  the  Bible  doctrine  before  it  was  the  church- 
doctrine,  and  is  the  church-doctrine  only  because  it  is  the 
Bible  doctrine.  It  is  upon  this  fact  that  we  should  now  fix 
our  attention. 

In  the  limited  space  at  our  disposal  we  need  not  attempt 
anything  like  a  detailed  proof  that  the  church-doctrine  of  the 
plenary  inspiration  of  the  Bible  is  the  Bible's  own  doctrine  of 
inspiration.  And  this  especially  for  three  very  obvious  rea- 
sons:—  * 

Firsts  because  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  prove  this  to 
ourselves.  We  have  the  Bible  in  our  hands,  and  we  are  ac- 
customed to  read  it.     It  is  enough  for  us  to  ask  ourselves 
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how  the  apostles  and  our  Lord,  as  represented  in  its  pages, 
conceived  of  what  they  called  "the  Scriptures,"  for  the  an- 
swer to  come  at  once  to  our  minds.  As  readers  of  the  New 
Testament,  we  know  that  to  the  men  of  the  New  Testament 
**the  Scriptures'*  were  the  Word  of  God  which  could  not  be 
broken,  i.  e.  whose  every  word  was  trustworthy;  and  that  a 
simple  **It  is  written**  was  therefore  to  them  the  end  of  all 
strife.  The  proof  of  this  is  pervasive  and  level  to  the  ap- 
prehension of  every  reader.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  our  in- 
telligence were  we  to  presume  that  we  had  not  observed  it,  or 
could  not  apprehend  its  meaning. 

Secondly^  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  the  New  Tes- 
tament regards  **  Scripture  "  as  the  mere  Word  of  God,  in  the 
highest  and  most  rigid  sense,  to  modern  biblical  scholarship. 
Among  untrammelled  students  of  the  Bible,  it  is  practically 
a  matter  of  common  consent  that  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  books  looked  upon  what  they  called  *•  Scripture** 
as  divinely  safeguarded  in  even  its  verbal  expression,  and  as 
divinely  trustworthy  in  all  its  parts,  in  all  its  elements,  and 
in  all  its  affirmations  of  whatever  kind.  This  is,  of  course, 
the  judgment  of  all  those  who  have  adopted  this  doctrine  as 
their  own,  because  they  apprehend  it  to  be  the  biblical  doc- 
trine. It  is  also  the  judgment  of  all  those  who  can  bring 
themselves  to  refuse  a  doctrine  which  they  yet  perceive  to  be 
a  biblical  doctrine.  Whether  we  appeal,  among  men  of  this 
class,  to  such  students  of  a  more  evangelical  tendency,  as 
Tholuck,  Rothe,  Farrar,  Sanday,  or  to  such  extremer  writers 
as  Riehm,  Reuss,  Pfleiderer,  Keunen,  they  will  agree  in  tell- 
ing us  that  the  high  doctrine  of  inspiration  which  we  have 
called  the  church-doctrine  was  held  by  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament.  This  is  common  ground  between  believing  and 
unbelieving  students  of  the  Bible,  and  needs,  therefore,  no 
new  demonstration  in  the  forum  of  scholarship.  Let  us 
pause  here,  therefore,  only  long  enough  to  allow  Hermann 
Schultz,  surely  a  fair  example  of  the  ** advanced*'  school,  to 
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tell  us  what  is  the  conclusion  in  this  matter  of  the  strictest 
and  coldest  exegetical  science.  "  The  Book  of  the  Law,"  he 
tells  us,  "seemed  already  to  the  later  poets  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, the  'Word  of  God.'  The  post-canonical  books  of 
Israel  regard  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  in  this  manner.  And 
for  the  men  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Holy  Scriptures  of 
their  people  are  already  God's  word  in  which  God  himself 
speaks."  This  view,  which  looked  upon  the  scriptural  books 
as  verbally  inspired,  he  adds,  was  the  ruling  one  in  the  time 
of  Christ,  was  shared  by  all  the  New  Testament  men,  and  by 
Christ  himself,  as  a  pious  conception,  and  was  expressly 
taught  by  the  more  scholastic  writers  among  them.^  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  prove  what  is  so  frankly  confessed. 

The  third  reason  why  it  is  not  necessary  to  occupy  our 
time  with  a  formal  proof  that  the  Bible  does  teach  this  doc- 
trine, arises  from  the  circumstance  that  even  those  who  seek 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  pressure  of  this  fact  upon  them,  are 
observed  to  be  unable  to  prosecute  their  argument  without 
an  implied  admission  of  it  as  a  fact.  This  is  true,  for  ex- 
ample, of  Dr.  Sanday's  endeavors  to  meet  the  appeal  of  the 
church  to  our  Lord's  authority  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  of 
plenary  inspiration.^  He  admits  that  the  one  support  which 
has  been  sought  by  the  church  of  all  ages  for  its  high  doc- 
trine has  been  the  **  extent  to  which  it  was  recognized  in  the 
sayings  of  Christ  himself."  As  over  against  this  he  begins 
by  suggesting  **  that,  whatever  view  our  Lord  himself  enter- 
tained as  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  record 
of  his  words  has  certainly  come  down  to  us  through  the  me- 
dium of  persons  who  shared  the  current  view  on  the  subject." 
This  surely  amounts  to  a  full  admission  that  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  at  least,  held  and  taught  the  obnoxious 
doctrine.  He  ends  with  the  remark  that  "when  deductions 
have  been  made  .  .  .  there  still  remains  evidence  enough 

^  Hermann  Schultz,  Grundriss  d.  Evang.  Dogmatik,  p.  7. 
*  Inspiration,  p.  393  seq. 
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that  our  Lord,  while  on  earth  did  use  the  common  language 
of  his  contemporaries  in  regard  to  the  Old  Testament." 
This  surely  amounts  to  a  full  admission  that  Christ  as  well 
as  his  reporters  taught  the  obnoxious  doctrine. 

This  will  be  found  to  be  a  typical  case.  Every  attempt 
to  escape  from  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament  enuncia- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  begins  by  admitting  that  this  is,  in  very  fact,  the 
New  Testament  doctrine.  Shall  we  follow  Dr.  Sanday,  and 
appeal  from  the  apostles  to  Christ,  and  then  call  in  the  idea 
of  kenosis,  and  affirm  that  in  the  days  of  his  flesh,  Christ  did 
not  speak  out  of  the  fulness  and  purity  of  his  divine  knowl- 
edge, but  on  becoming  man  had  shrunk  to  man's  capacity, 
and  in  such  matters  as  this  was  limited  in  his  conceptions  by 
the  knowledge  and  opinions  current  in  his  day  and  genera- 
tion.^ In  so  saying,  we  admit,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  not  only  that  the  apostles  taught  this  high  doctrine  of 
inspiration,  but  also  that  Christ  too,  in  whatever  humiliation 
he  did  it,  yet  actually  taught  the  same.  Shall  we  then  take 
refuge  in  the  idea  of  accommodation y  and  explain  that,  in  so 
speaking  of  the  Scriptures,  Christ  and  his  apostles  did  not  in- 
tend to  teach  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  implicated,  but 
merely  adopted,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  the  current  lan- 
guage, as  to  Scripture,  of  the  time }  In  so  speaking,  also,  we 
admit  that  the  actual  language  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  ex- 
presses that  high  view  of  inspiration  which  was  confessedly 
the  current  view  of  the  day — whether  as  a  matter  of  conven- 
ience or  as  a  matter  of  truth,  the  Christian  consciousness  may 
be  safely  left  to  decide.  Shall  we  then  remind  ourselves  that 
Jesus  himself  committed  nothing  to  writing,  and  appeal  to 
the  uncertainties  which  are  accustomed  to  attend  the  record 
of  teaching  at  second-hand.^  Thus,  too,  we  allow  that  tSie 
words  of  Christ  as  transmitted  to  us  do  teach  the  obnoxious 
doctrine.  Are  we,  then,  to  fall  back  upon  the  observation 
that  the  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration  is  not  taught  with 
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equal  plainness  in  every  part  of  the  Bible,  but  becomes  clear 
only  in  the  later  Old  Testament  books,  and  is  not  explicitly 
enunciated  except  in  the  more  scholastic  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment books?  In  this,  too,  we  admit  that  it  is  taught  in  the 
Scriptures;  while  the  fact  that  it  is  taught  not  all  at  once, 
but  with  progressive  clearness  and  fulness,  is  accordant  with 
the  nature  of  the  Bible  as  a  book  written  in  the  process  of 
the  ages  and  progressively  developing  the  truth.  Then,  shall 
we  affirm  that  our  doctrine  of  inspiration  is  not  to  be  derived 
solely  from  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  but  from  its  teach- 
ings and  phenomena  in  conjunction;  and  so  call  in  what  we 
deem  the  phenomena  of  the  Bible  to  modify  its  teaching?  Do 
we  not  see  that  the  very  suggestion  of  this  process  admits 
that  the  teaching  of  the  Bible,  when  taken  alone,  i.  e.,  in  its 
purity  and  just  as  it  is,  gives  us  the  unwelcome  doctrine? 
Shall  we,  then,  take  counsel  of  desperation  and  assert  that 
all  appeal  to  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  themselves  in  tes- 
timony to  their  own  inspiration  is  an  argument  in  a  circle, 
appealing  to  their  inspiration  to  validate  their  inspiration  ? 
Even  this  desperately  illogical  shift  to  be  rid  of  the  scriptural 
doctrineof  inspiration,  obviously  involves  the  confession  that 
this  is  the  scriptural  doctrine.  No,  the  issue  is  not.  What 
does  the  Bible  teach?  but.  Is  what  the  Bible  teaches  true? 
And  it  is  amazing  that  any  or  all  of  such  expedients  can  blind 
the  eyes  of  any  one  to  the  stringency  of  this  issue. 

Even  a  detailed  attempt  to  explain  away  the  texts  which 
teach  the  doctrine  of  the  plenary  inspiration  and  unvarying 
truth  of  Scripture,  involves  the  admission  that  in  their  obvious 
meaning  such  texts  teach  the  doctrine  which  it  is  sought  to 
explain  away.  And  think  of  explaining  away  the  texts  which 
inculcate  the  doctrine  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scrip- 
tures! The  effort  to  do  so  is  founded  upon  an  inexplicably 
odd  misapprehension — the  misapprehension  that  the  Bible 
witnesses  to  its  plenary  inspiration  only  in  a  text  here  and 
there:  texts  of  exceptional  clearness  alone  probably  being 
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in  mind, — such  as  our  Saviour's  declaration  that  the  Scrip- 
tures cannot  be  broken;  or  Paul's,  that  every  scripture  is  in- 
spired of  God;  or  Peter's,  that  the  men  of  God  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Such  texts,  no  doubt,  do 
teach  the  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration,  and  are  sadly  in 
need  of  explaining  away  at  the  hands  of  those  who  will  not 
believe  this  doctrine.  As,  indeed,  we  may  learn  from  Dr. 
Sanday's  treatment  of  one  of  them,  that  in  which  our  Lord 
declares  that  the  Scriptures  cannot  be  broken.  Dr.  Sanday 
can  only  speak  of  this  as  **a  passage  of  peculiar  strangeness 
and  difficulty; "  "  because,"  he  tells  us,  **  it  seems  to  mean  that 
the  dicta  of  Scripture,  even  where  we  should  naturally  take 
them  as  figurative,  must  be  true."  Needless  to  say  that  the 
only  "strangeness  and  difficulty"  in  the  text  arises  from  the 
unwillingness  of  the  commentator  to  approach  the  Scriptures 
with  the  simple  trust  in  their  detailed  divine  trustworthiness 
and  authority  which  characterized  all  our  Lord's  dealings 
with  them. 

But  no  grosser  misconception  could  be  conceived  than 
that  the  Scriptures  bear  witness  to  their  own  plenary  inspira- 
tion in  these  outstanding  texts  alone.  These  are  but  the 
culminating  passages  of  a  pervasive  testimony  to  the  divine 
character  of  Scripture,  which  fills  the  whole  New  Testa- 
ment; and  which  includes  not  only  such  direct  assertions  of 
divinity  and  infallibility  for  Scripture  as  these,  but,  along  with 
them,  an  endless  variety  of  expressions  of  confidence  in,  and 
phenomena  of  use  of,  Scripture  which  are  irresistible  in  their 
teaching  when  it  is  once  fairly  apprehended.  The  induction 
must  be  broad  enough  to  embrace,  and  give  their  full  weight 
to,  a  great  variety  of  such  facts  as  these:  the  lofty  titles  which 
are  given  to  Scripture,  and  by  which  it  is  cited,  such  as 
"Scripture,"  "the  Scriptures,"  even  that  almost  awful  title, 
"the  Oracles  of  God";  the  significant  formulcB  by  which  it 
is  quoted,  "It  is  written,"  "It  is  spoken,"  "It  says,"  "God 
says  " ;  such  modes  of  adducing  it  as  betray  that  to  the  writer 
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''Scripture  says"  is  equivalent  to  "God  says,"  and  even  its 
narrative  parts  are  conceived  as  direct  utterances  of  God;  the 
attribution  to  Scripture,  as  such,  of  divine  qualities  and  acts, 
as  in  such  phrases  as  **  the  Scriptures  foresaw";  the  ascrip- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  in  whole  or  in  their  several  parts  as 
occasionally  adduced,  to  the  Holy  Spirit  as  their  author,  while 
the  human  writers  are  treated  as  merely  his  media  of  ex- 
pression ;  the  reverence  and  trust  shown,  and  the  significance 
and  authority  ascribed,  to  the  very  words  of  Scripture;  and 
the  general  attitude  of  entire  subjection  to  every  declaration 
of  Scripture  of  whatever  kind,  which  characterizes  every  line 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  effort  to  explain  away  the  Bi- 
ble's witness  to  its  plenary  inspiration  reminds  one  of  a  man 
standing  safely  in  his  laboratory  and  elaborately  expounding 
— possibly  by  the  aid  of  diagrams  and  mathematical  for- 
mulce — how  every  stone  in  an  avalanche  has  a  defined  path- 
way and  may  easily  be  dodged  by  one  of  some  presence  of 
mind.  We  may  fancy  such  an  elaborate  trifler's  triumph  as 
he  would  analyze  the  avalanche  into  its  constituent  stones, 
and  demonstrate  of  stone  after  stone  that  its  pathway  is  defi- 
nite, limited,  and  may  easily  be  avoided.  But  avalanches, 
unfortunately,  do  not  come  upon  us,  stone  by  stone,  one  at  a 
time,  courteously  leaving  us  opportunity  to  withdraw  from 
the  pathway  of  each  in  turn:  but  all  at  once,  in  a  roaring 
mass  of  destruction.  Just  so  we  may  explain  away  a  text  or 
two  which  teach  plenary  inspiration,  to  our  own  closet  satis- 
faction, dealing  with  them  each  without  reference  to  its  re- 
lation to  the  others:  but  these  texts  of  ours,  again,  unfor- 
tunately do  not  come  upon  us  in  this  artificial  isolation; 
neither  are  they  few  in  number.  There  are  scores,  hundreds, 
of  them:  and  they  come  bursting  upon  us  in  one  solid  mass. 
Explain  them  away.?  We  should  have  to  explain  away  the 
whole  New  Testament.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  we  cannot 
see  and  feel  the  avalanche  of  texts  beneath  which  we  may 
lie  hopelessly  buried,  as  clearly  as  we  may  see  and  feel  an 
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avalanche  of  stones!  Let  us,  however,  but  open  our  eyes  to 
the  variety  and  pervasiveness  of  the  New  Testament  witness 
to  its  high  estimate  of  Scripture,  and  we  shall  no  longer 
wonder  that  modern  scholarship  finds  itself  compelled  to  allow 
that  the  Christian  church  has  read  her  records  correctly,  and 
thatithe  church  doctrine  of  inspiration  is  simply  a  transcript 
of  the  biblical  doctrine;  nor  shall  we  any  longer  wonder  that 
the  church,  receiving  these  Scriptures  as  her  authoritative 
teacher  of  doctrine,  adopted,  in  the  very  beginnings  of  her  life, 
the  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration,  and  has  held  it  with  a 
tenacity  that  knows  no  wavering,  until  the  present  hour. 

But,  we  may  be  reminded,  the  church  has  not  held  with 
such  tenacity  to  all  doctrines  taught  in  the  Bible.  How  are 
we  to  account,  then,  for  the  singular  constancy  of  its  confes- 
sion of  the  Bible's  doctrine  of  inspiration.?  The  account  to 
be  given  is  again  simple,  and  capable  of  being  expressed  in  a 
single  sentence.  It  is  due  to  an  instinctive  feeling  in  the 
church,  that  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Scriptures  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  trust  in  the  Christian  system  of  doctrine,  and 
is  therefore  fundamental  to  the  Christian  hope  and  life.  It  is 
due  to  the  church's  instinct  that  the  validity  of  her  teaching 
of  doctrine  as  the  truth  of  God, — to  the  Christian's  instinct 
that  the  validity  of  his  hope  in  the  several  promises  of  the 
gospel, — rests  on  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Bible  as  a  record 
of  God's  dealings  and  purposes  with  men. 

Individuals  may  call  in  question  the  soundness  of  these 
instinctive  judgments.  And,  indeed,  there  is  a  sense  in  which 
it  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  the  truth  of  Christian  teach- 
ing and  the  foundations  of  faith  are  suspended  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  plenary  inspiration,  or  upon  any  doctrine  of  inspira- 
tion whatever.  They  rest  rather  upon  the  previous  fact  of 
revelation:  and  it  is  important  to  keep  ourselves  reminded 
that  the  supernatural  origin  and  contents  of  Christianity,  not 
only  may  be  vindicated  apart  from  any  question  of  the  inspira- 
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tion  of  the  record,  but,  in  point  of  fact,  always  are  vindicated 
prior  to  any  question  of  the  inspiration  of  the  record.  We 
cannot  raise  the  question  whether  God  has  given  us  an  abso- 
lutely trustworthy  record  of  the  supernatural  facts  and  teach- 
ings of  Christianity,  before  we  are  assured  that  there  are  su- 
pernatural facts  and  teachings  to  be  recorded.  Th^  fact 
that  Christianity  is  a  supernatural  religion  and  the  nature  of 
Christianity  as  a  supernatural  religion,  are  matters  of  history; 
and  are  independent  of  any,  and  of  every,  theory  of  inspira- 
tion. 

But  this  line  of  remark  is  of  more  importance  to  the 
Christian  apologist  than  to  the  Christian  believer,  as  such; 
and  the  instinct  of  the  church  that  the  validity  of  her  teach- 
ing, and  the  instinct  of  the  Christian  that  the  validity  of  his 
hope,  are  bound  up  with  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Bible,  is 
a  perfectly  sound  one.     This  for  three  reasons: — 

Firsts  because  the  average  Christian  man  is  not  and  can- 
not be  a  fully  furnished  historical  scholar.  If  faith  in  Christ 
is  to  be  always  and  only  the  product  of  a  thorough  historical 
investigation  into  the  origins  of  Christianity,  there  would  cer- 
tainly be  few  who  could  venture  to  preach  Christ  and  him 
crucified  with  entire  confidence;  there  would  certainly  be  few 
who  would  be  able  to  trust  their  all  to  him  with  entire  se- 
curity. The  Christian  scholar  desires,  and,  thank  God,  is 
able  to  supply,  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  historical  vindica- 
tion of  supernatural  Christianity.  But  the  Christian  teacher 
desires,  and,  thank  God,  is  able  to  lay  his  hands  upon,  a 
thoroughly  trustworthy  record  of  supernatural  Christianity; 
and  the  Christian  man  requires,  and,  thank  God,  has,  a 
thoroughly  trustworthy  Bible  to  which  he  can  go  directly  and 
at  once  in  every  time  of  need.  Though,  then,  in  the  abstract, 
we  may  say  that  the  condition  of  the  validity  of  the  Chris- 
tian teaching  and  of  the  Christian  hope,  is  no  more  than  the 
fact  of  the  supernaturalism  of  Christianity,  historically  vindi- 
cated; practically  we  must  say  that  the  condition  of  the  per- 
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sistence  of  Christianity  as  a  religion  for  the  people,  is  the  en- 
tire trustworthiness  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  record  of  the 
supernatural  revelation  which  Christianity  is. 

Secondly,  the  merely  historical  vindication  of  the  super- 
natural origin  and  contents  of  Christianity,  while  thorough 
and  complete  for  Christianity  as  a  whole,  and  for  all  the  main 
facts  and  doctrines  which  enter  into  it,  does  not  by  itself  sup- 
ply a  firm  basis  of  trust  for  all  the  details  of  teaching  and  all 
the  items  of  promise  upon  which  the  Christian  man  would 
fain  lean.  Christianity  would  be  given  to  us;  but  it  would 
be  given  to  us,  not  in  the  exact  form  or  in  all  the  fulness 
with  which  God  gave  it  to  his  needy  children  through  his 
servants,  the  prophets,  and  through  his  Son  and  his  apostles; 
but  with  the  marks  of  human  misapprehension,  exaggera- 
tion, and  minimizing  upon  it,  and  of  whatever  attrition  may 
have  been  wrought  upon  it  by  its  passage  to  us  through  the 
ages.  That  the  church  may  have  unsullied  assurance  in  the 
details  of  its  teaching, — that  the  Christian  man  may  have 
nnshaken  confidence  in  the  details  of  the  promises  to  which 
he  trusts, — they  need,  and  they  know  that  they  need,  a 
thoroughly  trustworthy  Word  of  God  in  which  God  himself 
speaks  directly  to  them  all  the  words  of  this  life. 

Thirdly,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  present  case,  we 
cannot  fall  back  from  trust  in  the  Bible  upon  trust  in  the  his- 
torical vindication  of  Christianity  as  a  revelation  from  God, 
inasmuch  as,  since  Christ  and  his  apostles  are  historically 
shown  to  have  taught  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  the 
credit  of  the  previous  fact  of  revelation — even  of  the  supreme 
revelation  in  Christ  Jesus — is  implicated  in  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration.  The  historical  vindication 
of  Christianity  as  a  revelation  from  God,  vindicates  as  the 
truth  of  God  all  the  contents  of  that  revelation;  and,  among 
these  contents,  vindicates,  as  divinely  true,  the  teaching  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  very  Word 
of  God,  to  be  trusted  as  such  in  all  the  details  of  their  teach- 
VOL.  LI.  NO.  204.        7 
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ing  and  promises.  The  instinct  of  the  church  is  perfectly- 
sound,  therefore,  when  she  clings  to  the  trustworthiness  of 
the  Bible,  as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  her  teaching  and  her 
faith. 

Much  less  can  she  be  shaken  from  this  instinctive  con- 
viction by  the  representations  of  individual  thinkers  who  go 
yet  a  step  further,  and,  refusing  to  pin  their  faith  either  to  the 
Bible  or  to  history,  'affirm  that  **  the  essence  of  Christianity'* 
is  securely  intrenched  in  the  subjective  feelings  of  man,  either 
as  such,  or  as  Christian  man  taught  by  the  Holy  Ghost;  and 
therefore  that  there  is  by  no  means  needed  an  infallible  ob- 
jective rule  of  faith  in  order  to  propagate  or  preserve  Chris- 
tian truth  in  the  world.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  "the 
essence  of  Christianity "  as  conceived  by  these  individuals, 
includes  little  that  is  characteristic  of  Christian  doctrine,  life,, 
or  hope,  as  distinct  from  what  is  taught  by  other  religions 
or  philosophies.  And  it  is  perhaps  equally  unnecessary  to 
remind  ourselves  that  such  individuals,  having  gone  so  far, 
tend  to  take  a  further  step  still,  and  to  discard  the  records 
which  they  thus  judge  to  be  unnecessary.  Thus,  there  may  be 
found  even  men  still  professing  historical  Christianity,  who  rea- 
son themselves  into  the  conclusion  that  **  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  no  external  authority  can  possibly  be  absolute  in  regard 
to  spiritual  truth  ;*'^  just  as  men  have  been  known  to  reason 
themselves  into  the  conclusion  that  the  external  world  has  no 
objective  reality  and  is  naught  but  the  projection  of  their  own 
faculties.  But  as  in  the  one  case,  so  in  the  other,  the  com- 
mon sense  of  men  recoils  from  such  subtleties;  and  it  remains 
the  profound  persuasion  of  the  Christian  heart  that  without 
such  an  "external  authority"  as  a  thoroughly  trustworthy 
Bible,  the  soul  is  left  without  sure  ground  for  a  proper  knowl- 
edge of  itself,  its  condition,  and  its  need,  or  for  a  proper 
knowledge  of  God's  provisions  of  mercy  for  it  and  his  prom- 
ises of  grace  to  it, — without  sure  ground,  in  a  word,  for  its 

*  Professor  W.  F.  Adeney,  Faith  and  Criticism,  p.  go. 
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faith  and  hope.  Adolphe  Monod  gives  voice  to  no  more  than 
the  common  Christian  conviction,  when  he  declares  that, "If 
faith  has  not  for  its  basis  a  testimony  of  God  to  which  we 
must  submit,  as  to  an  authority  exterior  to  our  personal  judg- 
ment, and  independent  of  it,  then  faith  is  no  faith."*  **The 
more  I  study  the  Scriptures,  the  example  of  Christ,  and  of 
the  apostles,  and  the  history  of  my  own  heart,"  he  adds, 
**the  more  I  am  convinced,  that  a  testimony  of  God,  placed 
without  us  and  above  us,  exempt  from  all  intermixture  of  sin 
and  error  which  belong  to  a  fallen  race,  and  received  with 
submission  on  the  sole  authority  of  God,  is  the  true  basis  of 
faith."  2 

It  is  doubtless  the  profound  and  ineradicable  convic- 
tion, so  expressed,  of  the  need  of  an  infallible  Bible,  if  men 
are  to  seek  and  find  salvation  in  God*s  announced  purpose  of 
grace,  and  peace  and  comfort  in  his  past  dealings  with  his  peo- 
ple, that  has  operated  to  keep  the  formulas  of  the  churches 
and  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  God,  through  so  many  ages, 
true  to  the  Bible  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration.  In  that  doc- 
trine men  have  found  what  their  hearts  have  told  them  was 
the  indispensable  safeguard  of  a  sure  word  of  God  to  them, — 
a  word  of  God  to  which  they  could  resort  with  confidence  in 
every  time  of  need,  to  which  they  could  appeal  for  guidance 
in  every  difficulty,  for  comfort  in  every  sorrow,  for  instruc- 
tion in  every  perplexity;  on  whose  "Thus  saith  the  Lord** 
they  could  safely  rest  all  their  aspirations  and  all  their  hopes. 
Such  a  Word  of  God,  each  one  of  us  knows  he  needs, — not  a 
Word  of  God  that  speaks  to  us  only  through  the  medium  of 
our  fellow-men,  men  of  like  passions  and  weaknesses  with 
ourselves,  so  that  we  have  to  feel  our  way  back  to  God's 
word  through  the  church,  through  tradition,  or  through  the 
apostles  standing  between  us  and  God;  but  a  Word  of  God 
in  which  God  speaks  directly  to  each  of  our  souls.     Such  a 

*  Life  of  Adolphe  Monod,  p.  224. 
2  Ibid,,  p.  357. 
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Word  of  God,  Christ  and  his  apostles  offer  us,  when  they  give 
us  the  Scriptures,  not  as  man's  report  to  us  of  what  God  says, 
but  as  the  very  Word  of  God  itself,  spoken  by  God  himself 
through  human  lips  and  pens.  Of  such  a  precious  posses- 
sion, given  to  her  by  such  hands,  the  church  will  not  lightly 
permit  herself  to  be  deprived.  Thus  the  church's  sense  of  her 
need  of  an  absolutely  infallible  Bible,  has  co-operated  with 
her  reverence  for  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  to  keep  her  true, 
in  all  ages,  to  the  Bible  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration. 

What,  indeed,  would  the  church  be — what  would  we,  as 
Christian  men,  be — without  our  inspired  Bible }  Many  of  us 
have,  no  doubt,  read  Jean  Paul  Richter's  vision  of  a  dead 
Christ,  and  have  shuddered  at  his  pictures  of  the  woe  of  a 
world  from  which  its  Christ  has  been  stolen  away.  It  would 
be  a  theme  worthy  of  some  like  genius  to  portray  for  us  the 
vision  of  a  dead  Bible, — the  vision  of  what  this  world  of  ours 
would  be,  had  there  been  no  living  Word  of  God  cast  into  its 
troubled  waters  with  its  voice  of  power,  crying,  **  Peace!  Be 
still!"  What  does  this  Christian  world  of  ours  not  owe  to 
this  Bible!  And  to  this  Bible  conceived,  not  as  apart  of  the 
world's  literature, — the  literary  product  of  the  earliest  years 
of  the  church;  not  as  a  book  in  which,  by  searching,  we  may 
find  God  and  perchance  somewhat  of  God's  will:  but  as  the 
very  Word  of  God,  instinct  with  divine  life  from  the  '*  In  the 
beginning"  of  Genesis  to  the  **  Amen"  of  the  Apocalypse, — 
breathed  into  by  God,  and  breathing  out  God  to  every  devout 
reader.  It  is  because  men  have  so  thought  of  it  that  it  has 
proved  a  leaven  to  leaven  the  whole  lump  of  the  world.  We 
do  not  half  realize  what  we  owe  to  this  book,  thus  trusted  by 
men.  We  can  never  fully  realize  it.  For  we  can  never  even 
in  thought  unravel  from  this  complex  web  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion, all  the  threads  from  the  Bible  which  have  been  woven 
into  it,  throughout  the  whole  past,  and  now  enter  into  its 
very  fabric.  And,  thank  God,  much  less  can  we  ever  untwine 
them  in  fact,  and  separate  our  modern  life  from  all  those  Bi- 
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ble  influences  by  which  alone  it  is  blessed,  and  sweetened, 
and  made  a  life  which  men  may  live.  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring 
published,  years  ago,  a  series  of  lectures  in  which  he  sought 
to  take  some  account  of  the  world's  obligations  to  the  Bible, 
— tracing  in  turn  the  services  it  has  rendered  to  religion,  to 
morals,  to  social  institutions,  to  civil  and  religious' liberty,  to 
the  freedom  of  slaves,  to  the  emancipation  of  woman  and  the 
sweetening  of  domestic  life,  to  public  and  private  beneficence, 
to  literary  and  scientific  progress,  and  the  like.^  And  Adolphe 
Monod,  in  his  own  inimitable  style,  has  done  something  to 
awaken  us  as  individuals  to  what  we  owe  to  a  fully  trusted 
Bible,  in  the  development  of  our  character  and  religious  life.* 
In  such  matters,  however,  we  can  trust  our  imaginations  bet- 
'ter  than  our  words,  to  remind  us  of  the  immensity  of  our 
debt. 

Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  to  a  plenarily  inspired  Bible 
humbly  trusted  as  such,  we  actually,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
owe  all  that  has  blessed  our  lives  with  hopes  of  an  immortal- 
ity of  bliss,  and  with  the  present  fruition  of  the  love  of  God 
in  Christ.  This  is  not  an  exaggeration.  We  may  say  that 
without  a  Bible  we  might  have  had  Christ  and  all  that  he 
stands  for  to  our  souls.  Let  us  not  say  that  this  might  not 
have  been  possible.  But  neither  let  us  forget  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  it  is  to  the  Bible  that  we  owe  it  that  we  know  Christ 
and  are  found  in  him.  And  may  it  not  be  fairly  doubted 
whether  you  and  I, — however  it  may  have  been  with  others, 
— would  have  had  Christ  had  there  been  no  Bible  t  We  must 
not  at  any  rate  forget  those  nineteen  Christian  centuries 
which  stretch  between  us  and  Christ,  whose  Christian  light 
we  would  do  much  to  blot  out  and  sink  in  a  dreadful  dark- 
ness if  we  could  blot  out  the  Bible.  Even  with  the  Bible, 
and  all  that  had  come  from  the  Bible  to  form  Christian  lives 

*  Gardiner  Spring,  Obligations  of  the  World  to  the  Bible.    (New 
York:  M.  W.  Dodd.     1855.) 

*  Adolphe  Monod,  L* Inspiration  prouve^  par  ses  (Euvres. 
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and  inform  a  Christian  literature,  after  a  millennium  and  a 
half  the  darkness  had  grown  so  deep  that  a  Reformation  was 
necessary  if  Christian  truth  was  to  persist,— ra  Luther  was 
necessary,  raised  up  by  God  to  rediscover  the  Bible  and  give 
it  back  to  man.  Suppose  there  had  been  no  Bible  for  Lu- 
ther to  rediscover,  and  on  the  lines  of  which  to  refound  the 
church, — and  no  Bible  in  the  hearts  of  God*s  saints  and  in 
the  pages  of  Christian  literature,  persisting  through  those 
darker  ages,  to  prepare  a  Luther  to  rediscover  it?  Though 
Christ  had  come  into  the  world  and  had  lived  and  died  for 
us,  might  it  not  be  to  us, — ^you  and  me,  I  mean,  who  are  not 
learned  historians  but  simple  men  and  women, — might  it  not 
be  to  us  as  though  he  had  not  been  t  Or,  if  some  faint  echo 
of  a  Son  of  God  offering  salvation  to  men  could  still  be 
faintly  heard  even  by  such  dull  ears  as  ours,  sounding  down 
the  ages,  who  would  have  ears  to  catch  the  fulness  of  the 
message  of  free  grace  which  he  brought  into  the  world  ?  who 
could  assure  our  doubting  souls  that  it  was  not  all  a  pleasant 
dream  ?  who  could  cleanse  the  message  from  the  ever-gather- 
ing corruptions  of  the  multiplyingyears }  No:  whatever  might 
possibly  have  been  had  there  been  no  Bible,  it  is  actually  to 
the  Bible  that  you  and  I  owe  it  that  we  have  a  Christ, — a 
Christ  to  love,  to  trust  and  to  follow,  a  Christ  without  us  the 
ground  of  our  salvation,  a  Christ  within  us  the  hope  of  glory. 

Our  effort  has  been  to  bring  clearly  out  what  seem  to 
be  three  very  impressive  facts  regarding  the  plenary  inspira- 
tion of  the  Scriptures, — the  facts,  namely,  that  this  doctrine 
has  always  been,  and  is  still,  the  church-doctrine  of  inspira- 
tion, as  well  the  vital  faith  of  the  people  of  God  as  the  formu- 
lated teaching  of  the  official  creeds;  that  it  is  undeniably  the 
doctrine  of  inspiration  held  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and 
commended  to  us  as  true  by  all  the  authority  which  we  will 
allow  to  attach  to  their  teaching;  and  that  it  is  the  foundation 
of  our  Christian  thought  and  life,  without  which  we  could  not, 
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or  could  only  with  difficulty,  maintain  the  confidence  of  our 
faith  and  the  surety  of  our  hope.  On  such  grounds  as  these 
is  not  this  doctrine  commended  to  us  as  true? 

But,  it  may  be  said,  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way.  Of 
course  there  are.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  believing 
anything.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  believing  that 
God  is,  or  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God's  Son  who  came  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
believing  that  we  ourselves  really  exist,  or  that  any  thing  has 
real  existence  besides  ourselves.  When  men  give  their  undi- 
vided attention  to  these  difficulties,  they  may  become,  and  they 
have  become,  so  perplexed  in  mind,  that  they  have  felt  unable 
to  believe  that  God  is,  or  that  they  themselves  exist,  or  that 
there  is  any  external  world  without  themselves.  It  would  be  a 
strange  thing  if  it  might  not  so  fare  with  plenary  inspiration 
also.  Difficulties.?  Of  course  there  are  difficulties.  It  is  noth- 
ing to  the  purpose  to  point  out  this  fact.  Dr.  J.  Oswald  Dykes 
says  with  admirable  truth:  **  If  men  must  have  a  reconcilia- 
tion for  all  conflicting  truths  before  they  will  believe  any;  if 
they  must  see  how  the  promises  of  God  are  to  be  fulfilled 
before  they  will  obey  his  commands;  if  duty  is  to  hang  upon 
the  satisfying  of  the  understanding,  instead  of  the  submission 
of  the  will, — then  the  greater  number  of  us  will  find  the  road 
of  faith  and  the  road  of  duty  blocked  at  the  outset."  ^  These 
wise  words  have  their  application  also  to  our  present  subject. 
The  question  is  not,  whether  the  doctrine  of  plenary  inspira- 
tion has  difficulties  to  face.  The  question  is,  whether  these 
difficulties  are  greater  than  the  difficulty  of  believing  that 
the  whole  church  of  God  from  the  beginning  has  been  de- 
ceived in  her  estimate  of  the  Scriptures  committed  to  her 
charge — are  greater  than  the  difficulty  of  believing  that  the 
•whole  college  of  the  apostles,  yes  and  Christ  himself  at  their 
head,  were  themselves  deceived  as  to  the  nature  of  those 
Scriptures  which  they  gave  the  church  as  its  precious  pos- 
*  J.  Oswald  Dykes,  Abraham,  etc.  (1877),  p.  257. 
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session,  and  have  deceived  with  them  twenty  Christian  cen- 
turies, and  are  likely  to  deceive  twenty  more  before  our 
boasted  advancing  light  has  corrected  their  error, — are  greater 
than  the  difficulty  of  believing  that  we  have  no  sure  founda- 
tion for  our  faith  and  no  certain  warrant  for  our  trusf  in  Christ 
for  salvation.  We  believe  this  doctrine  of  the  plenary  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures  primarily  because  it  is  the  doc- 
trine which  Christ  and  his  apostles  believed,  and  which  they 
have  taught  us.  It  may  sometimes  seem  difficult  to  take  our 
stand  frankly  by  the  side  of  Christ  and  his  apostles.  It  will 
always  be  found  safe. 
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ARTICLE     VI. 

THE  PROBABILITY  OF  FREEDOM:     A  CRITIQUE 

OF  SPINOZA'S   DEMONSTRATION   OF 

NECESSITY. 

BY   PROFESSOR   E.  D.   ROE,  JR.,  OBERLIN,  OHIO. 

I. — Fundamental  and  Requisite  Positions  of  Spinoza • 

Firstly  in  this  article  will  be  examined  some  of  the  chief 
positions  of  Spinoza,  which  are  fundamental,  and  requisite 
to  the  maintenance  of  his  doctrine  of  necessity,  or  at  least  in- 
duced him  thereto.  The  classification  of  these  positions  is 
not  supposed  to  be  logically  mutually  exclusive,  as  then,  e.  g., 
the  first  would  include  the  second,  the  second  the  third,  and 
similarly  with  others;  but  it  has  been  adopted  for  the  prac- 
tical  purpose  of  more  clearly  extending  the  refutation  of  dem- 
onstrated necessity,  to  divers  aspects  of  its  assumption  by 
Spinoza,  before  giving  the  refutation  of  all  such  demonstra- 
tions in  general. 

§  I.  Mathematical  form, — If  necessity  prevail,  and  be 
capable  of  proof,  i.  e.,  of  being  known  by  reason,  it  must  be 
known  either  immediately,  as  being  self-evident,  as  an  axiom, 
or  by  being  capable  of  being  expressed  in  propositions  whose 
validity  is  certified  by  this,  that  they  are  referred  to,  as,  upon 
analysis,  exemplifying  instances  of  self-evident  axioms.  In 
other  words,  if  there  be  a  knowledge  of  necessity,  the  form  of 
such  knowledge  must  be  that  of  self-evident  cognition,  or  of 
logical  deduction  based  upon  self-evident  cognition,  or  de- 
ductive knowledge.  If  it  is  desired  to  make  practical  em- 
ployment of  this  conclusion  of  reason,  so  as  to  evolve  a  sys- 
tem of  necessity  for  knowledge,  it  is  necessary  only  to  seek 
such  a  form,  and  inform  it  with  a  proper  content.     That  is^ 
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we  need  seek  none  other  than  the  form  of  mathematics,  es- 
pecially of  pure,  or  ancient  geometry,  as  contradistinguished 
from  analytic,  or  modern  geometry.  Ancient  geometry  fur- 
nishes exactly  such  a  form  in  its  native  and  ideal  purity.  It 
comprises  only  definitions,  and  axioms,  constructed  by  the 
subject,  and  these  not  arbitrarily,  but  according  to  reason, 
and  propositions,  and  conclusions,  which  issue  therefrom  by 
deduction.  All  these  cannot  contain  more  than  has  been 
previously  introduced  into  the  definitions,  and  axioms.  But 
they  must  contain  as  much,  and,  since  the  latter  have  been 
constructed  by  reason,  and  are  in  the  subject,  as  general,  the 
propositions  must  also  be  universal,  and  necessary  to  the 
same.  Conversely,  with  a  mathematical  form,  and  proper 
content,  we  obtain  necessity.  In  other  words:  Given,  neces- 
sity; it  must  have  been  obtained  by  a  mathematical  form; 
or,  given,  a  mathematical  form,  and  necessity  must  be  ob- 
tained. But  this  necessity  of  knowing,  always  depends  upon 
the  very  definitions,  and  axioms,  which  have  been  constructed 
by  the  subject;  they  have  been  constructed  by,  and  are  in^ 
the  subject,  else  no  universality  could  result  for  such  a  sub- 
ject. With  respect  to  ontology,  such  definitions,  axioms,  and 
conceptions  are  purely  hypothetical.  The  mathematician 
does  not  by  any  means  know  that  a  straight  line  objectively 
exists.  In  Euclidean  space,  he  may  imagine,  and  define  his 
notion  of  it  as  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points,' 
which  he  has  in  mind.  The  two  points,  as  well  as  the  whole 
form  of  space,  and  the  relation  between  the  two  points,  as  a 
modification  of  space,  designated  as  distance,  are  entire  in  his 
mind.  Whether  they  are  also  external  to  it,  he  does  not 
know.  But  he  does  know,  that  they  must  be  at  least  entire 
within  it,  else  he  would  not  know  them  as  he  does.     From 

*  This  is  rather  a  synthetic  proposition  a  priori,  and  for  a  definition, 
the  following  may  better  suffice:  A  straight  line  is  the  locus  of  a  point 
which  moves  so  that  it  does  not  change  its  direction  at  any  point,  how  far 
soever  it  moves. 
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this  it  begins  to  grow  evident,  that  the  necessity  of  knowing 
of  necessitarianism  would  depend  upon  the  necessity  of  the 
will  having  been  introduced  into  definitions,  axioms,  and  con- 
ceptions by  reason,  so  as  to  be  evolved  from  them,  but  that, 
as  regards  ontology,  such  necessity  of  the  will  would  be  hy- 
pothethical.  For,  while  the  subject  would  know,  at  least, 
that  such  knowledge  is  in  his  mind,  and  is  something  to  be 
sure,  he  would  not  know,  that,  externally  to  his  mind,  there 
were  any  will,  much  less,  whether  it  were  necessitated.  In 
other  words,  in  order  to  know  the  necessity  of  the  will,  one 
would  have  to  do  just  what  he  would  not.  He  must  destroy 
its  ontological  existence,  and  convert  it  into  an  idea;  but  now 
he  knows  not  of  the  ontological  will,  or  of  its  necessity,  but 
simply  of  an  idea  of  an  ontological  will,  and  an  idea  of  an 
ontological  necessity,  and  so  he  must  be  more  unhappy  than 
before. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  foregoing  will  render  plain  the  first 
objection  to  Spinoza,  regarding  the  inapplicability  of  mathe- 
matical form  to  prove  ontological  realities.  It  is  not  the  object 
of  mathematics  to  prove  that  straight  lines  exist.  Mathemat- 
ical necessity  of  knowledge  must  necessarily  be  known  to  be 
subjective  at  least,  otherwise  it  could  not  be  known  to  be 
necessary.  It  may  be  objective,  but  this  cannot  be  known; 
but  it  must  be  known,  if  there  is  to  be  a  necessity  of  its 
knowledge,  i.e.,  a  demonstration.  The  process  of  affirming 
that  to  be  known  which  is  not  known,  is  called  an  assump- 
tion.  Wherever  mathematics  is  applied,  it  does  not  prove ^ 
but  merely  assumes,  the  ontological  existence  of  its  determi- 
nations. That  which  mathematics  proves,  is  subjective,  and 
not  ontological;  when  applied,  its  objects  are  assumed. 

Therefore,  if  the  "Ethics"  is  a  case  of  applied  mathe- 
matics, its  ontological  realities  must  be  assumed.  If  it  is  a 
case  of  pure  mathematics,  it  must  be  wholly  subjective.  Be- 
sides these  two,  pure  and  applied  mathematics,  no  other  is 
conceivable.     Either  case,  therefore,  is  fatal  to  the  proof  of 
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the  ontological  necessity  of  the  will  by  mathematical  proof. 
Otherwise  stated,  the  proof  of  the  ontological  necessity  of 
the  will  by  mathematics,  is  either  subjective  (and  no  proof 
of  the  ontological  fact)  (pure  mathematics),  or  ASSUMED  (and 
no  proof  of  the  ontological  fact)  (applied  mathematics).  If 
the  ** Ethics"  is  neither  pure  nor  applied  mathematics,  it 
must  be  either  pure  or  applied  knowledge,  with  precisely,  and 
for  the  same  reasons,  identical  results.  This  shows  that  by 
the  form  of  mathematics,  the  ontological  necessity  of  the  will 
cannot  be  demonstrated. 

§  2.  Definitions  and  axioms, — But  to  proceed  farther, 
it  must  next  be  shown,  that,  respecting  the  content,  Spinoza 
has  failed  to  demonstrate  a  necessary  knowledge  of  even  the 
idea  of  ontological  necessity,  because  the  definitions,  and  ax- 
ioms, upon  which  such  demonstration  is  supposed  to  repose, 
are  not  constructed  according  to  reason,  so  as  to  satisfy  the 
formal  criterion  of  self-evidency,  i.  e.,  are  not  immediately  ob- 
ligatory upon  reason.  Though  it  is  not  said  that  definitions 
are  self-evident  in  mathematics,  the  definition  nevertheless 
does  not  differ  for  different  mathematicians;  e.  g.,  Euclidean 
straightness  must  be  conceived  by  all  alike,  though  it  may 
not  be  explained  by  all  in  very  identical  words.  This  agree- 
ment of  definition  arises  from  the  subjective  construction  of 
the  same  by,  or  according  to,  reason,  whence  its  universality. 
Every  one  is  not  obliged  to  conceive  of  **  substance/*  as  he 
conceives  of  it,  or  of  a  "free  cause,"  or  of  God.  But  the  defini- 
tion must  be  according  to  reason,  so  as  to  oblige  itself  upon 
every  reason,  if  it  is  to  form  a  constituent  part  of  a  demon- 
stration, which,  to  be  a  demonstration,  must  be  universal, 
and  necessary.  Again,  as  to  the  axioms,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned, whether  they  are  all  self-evident.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  one,  and  that  the  most  important  one,  is  an  en- 
tire assumption,  viz.,  that  **a  true  idea  must  correspond  with 
its  ideate  or  object."  Also  that  **  the  knowledge  of  an  effect 
depends  on,  and  involves  the  knowledge  of  a  cause,"  does  not 
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appear  to  be  self-evident.  This  being  the  case,  even  any  sub- 
jective necessity  of  knowledge  of  an  idea  of  the  ontological 
necessity  of  the  will,  which  depends  on  them,  becomes  an  as- 
sumption. 

§  3.  Definition  of  cause. — In  particular,  the  conception 
of  cause,  which  Spinoza  employs,  is  a  source  of  necessitarian- 
ism. For  a  cause,  to  him,  is  that  which  comprehends  (by 
knowledge)  the  effect.  It  is  the  reason  of  being,  the  causa 
€ssendi^  whence  the  effect  is  unconditionally  necessitated  to 
be  what  it  is.  He  does  not  recognize  the  notion  of  a  trans^ 
eunt  cause,  where  the  effect  is  supposed  to  be  external  to  the 
cause.  According  to  him,  the  son  must,  for  knowledge,  be 
comprehended  in  the  father,  and  both  in  God,  and  then,  since 
the  ratio  of  things  is  the  same  as  that  of  ideas,  the  son  as  a 
thing  ought  also  to  be  in  the  father  as  a  thing.  However  he 
could  have  managed  to  get  outside  of  his  father,  is  a  great 
mystery.  But  it  is  insisted,  that  reason  is  not  obliged  with 
universality,  to  accept  this  conception  (of  Spinoza's)  of  cause, 
as  the  only  conception  of  a  cause.  Hence  its  exclusive  em- 
ployment by  Spinoza  is  an  assumption,  and  the  conclusions 
resulting  therefrom  are  assumptions. 

§  4.  Parallelism  of  ideas  with  things, — Since  one  is 
obliged  to  conceive  of  everything  in  nature  as  necessarily 
caused,  whether  it  be  so  or  not;  and  since  Spinoza  would  de- 
clare, that  to  every  idea  there  corresponds  an  object  as  con- 
ceived; and  since  the  ratio  of  ideas  is  the  same  as  that  of 
things,  the  following  theorem  is  easily  obtained: — 

The  ratio  of  will  to  will  is  necessity,  i.  e.,  the  will  is  ne- 
cessitated. For,  by  hypothesis,  the  following  proportion^  is 
given : — 

^  What  Spinoza  means  by  a  philosophic  ratio  is  simply  in  general, 
relation.  Thus  the  ratio  of  one  event  of  volition,  say  willm,  to  another 
such  event,  say  willn,  is,  as  he  would  wish  to  prove,  necessity;  that  is,  the 
relation  between  the  two  events  is  one  of  necessity,  or  they  are  connected 
by  the  way  of  necessity.  In  mathematics,  a  proportion  is  defined  as  an 
equality  of  ratios. 
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'i^  =  *-^=  necessity.  But  willm=idea„,. 
idean        thingn  ' 

Therefore  "^  =  !^  =  *-^  =  necessity.     Q.  E.  D. 

wiUn        idean        thingn  '         ^ 

Now  here  are  three  assumptions: — 
(i)  That  to  every  idea  corresponds  an  object  as  con- 
ceived (§1). 

(2)  That  j^^thin^m  ,gj) 
"^  ^  idean        thingn    ^^    ^ 

(3)  That  willm  =  ideani  (§5)^  whence,  necessity,  as  so 
demonstrated,  is  compelled  to  retire  from  the  sphere  of  pure 
mathematics,  till  a  more  convenient  season. 

§  5.  Identity  of  will  and  intellect. — That  ontological 
will=idea,  is  an  assumption,  which  also  appears  from  §1.  If 
Spinoza  wishes  to  deny  ontological  will,  so  as  to  declare  will 
=idea,  he  cannot  do  it,  for  there  must  be  an  ontological  will 
corresponding  to  the  idea  thereof,  i.  e.,  a  thing,  since  to  every 
idea  there  corresponds  an  object,  and,  as  will=idea,  there- 
fore for  him,  there  must  be  an  ontological  will.  That  the 
idea  of  a  will=idea,  is  an  analytical  proposition;  whence  by 
proving  the  subjective  necessity  of  the  idea  of  such  a  will^ 
which  it  is  denied  he  has  done,  he  could  assume  the  objec- 
tive necessity  of  an  ontological  will,  which  would  accordingly 
be  mere  assumption.  But  this  is  not  what  he  means.  By 
will=idea  he  means,  the  particular  volition  contained  in  an 
idea  is  identical  with  that  idea.  Now  that  ideas  are  neces- 
sarily determined,  depends  upon  the  definitions  of  substance, 
God,  a  free  cause,  and  the  assumption  of  an  infinite  series  of 
necessarily  determined  ideas,  the  totality  of  which  is  there- 
fore assumption.  To  the  proof  that  will  is  identical  with 
idea,  it  must  be  objected: — 

(i)  What  is  proved,  if  it  be  proved,  is  proved  only  of  a 
particular  idea,^  and  in  mathematics  conclusion  is  never  made 
to  a  general  proof  from  a  particular,  even  though  that  par- 
ticular **be  selected  at  random,**  but  a  general  proof  is  ob- 
^  Ethics,  Pt.  ii.  prop.  xlix. 
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tained  only  by  a  general  proof,  i.  e.,  by  making  the  concep- 
tions with  which  the  reasoning  is  commenced,  general  at  the 
start.  Selecting  some  particular  hyperbola  at  random,  and 
proving  certain  properties  of  it,  is  not  the  criterion  of  gener- 
ality of  proof  for  hyperbolas.  Imagine  a  mathematician,  who 
should  publish  demonstrations  for  all  conic  sections,  founded 
on  the  principle  of  "selecting  a  few  particular**  conic  sec- 
tions, **  at  random  " ! 

(2)  Having  ostensibly  selected  the  idea  **at  random," 
Spinoza's  hand  takes  hold  of  a  speculative  idea,  very  much, 
one  is  tempted  to  suspect,  as  the  polite  Frenchman  at  the 
table,  who  surveys  with  one  coup  d'osil  the  plate  of  oranges 
before  him,  and  as  soon  as  his  eye  has  sighted  the  best  one, 
and  having  made  sure  of  his  aim,  he  turns  his  head  to  utter 
a  bon  mot  to  his  friend,  while  he  nonchalantly  puts  forth  his 
hand,  and  takes  it  with  unerring  precision,  but  without  ex- 
citing the  least  suspicion;  which  is  very  unlike  his  crude  but 
more  honest  American  cousin,  who,  upon  the  presentation  of 
the  plate,  immediately  darts  forth  his  hand,  hesitates,  wavers, 
and  fluctuates,  accompanying  the  mental  process  with  the 
motions  of  his  hand,  and  not  removing  his  eyes  and  atten- 
tion from  the  oranges  until  he  has  completed  the  requisite 
process  of  thought,  and  brought  the  best  one  home;  then  he 
speaks  his  "good  word'*  to  his  friend,  to  divert  the  latter's 
attention  from  what  he  has  done.  There  is  nothing  like  grace- 
fulness, and  skill.  Now  Spinoza  selects  one  of  the  nicest 
speculative  ideas^  on  the  plate,  a  speculative  idea  being  best, 
in  fact  quite  necessary  for  his  purpose,  inasmuch  as  in  it,  in 
itself,  no  practical  action  is  involved,  and  therefore  none  of 
that  which  his  opponents  understand  to  be  will,  and  would 
consequently  like  to  call  to  his  notice.     They  would  like  to 

^  Ethics,  Pt.  ii.  prop.  xlix.  The  case  "selected  at  random  "  by  Spi- 
noza is  the  proposition,  that  the  three  interior  angles  of  a  plane  triangle  are 
together  equal  to  two  right  angles,  where,  triangularity  necessitates  the 
proposition,  and  conversely. 
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choose  "at  random**  some  ''practical  action,''  in  the  experi- 
ence of  h'fe,  and  have  him  explain  the  same.  A  pure  specu- 
lative idea,  by  hypothesis,  involves  no  practical  action  at  all. 
It  is  a  pure  thought.  Certainly  it  is  necessary  to  think  it,  if 
it  is  according  to  reason,  as  is  Spinoza's  example,  and  hence, 
if  the  synthesis  in  thought  is  will,  the  will  or  synthesis  is  ne- 
cessitated. 

(3)  But  it  must  be  objected  once  more,  that  this  desig- 
nation of  synthesis  in  a  priori  cognition  according  to  reason, 
as  will,  and  the  limitation  of  will  to  this  is  simply  Spinoza's 
own  definition,  and,  unless  it  be  obligatory  by  reason  upon 
all,  is  an  assumption,  and  wherever  it  is  concerned  in  a  dem- 
onstration, such  demonstration  in  so  far  as  dependent  upon 
it,  must  be  an  assumption. 

(4)  It  must  also  be  noticed,  that  Spinoza  does  not  con- 
fine himself  to  this  notion  of  will,  but  inconsistently  employs 
the  term  in  reference  to  practical  action. 

§  6.  Absolute  mtity. — The  assumption  of  absolute  unity 
seems  for  Spinoza  to  have  involved  necessity,  though  it  does 
not  seem  that  it  necessarily  should,  1.  e.,  it  does  not  seem 
contradictory  to  reason,  though  it  is  incomprehensible  to 
reason,  that  the  will  should  be  free  while  absolute  unity  ex- 
ists. It  is  impossible  for  reason  to  obtain  a  conception  of 
this,  simply  because  reason  is  not  the  absolute;  reason  knows 
that  it  is  limited,  and  that  it  does  not  know  everything.  And, 
where  reason  does  not  know,  it  certainly  is  unwarranted  in 
affirming  that  the  matter  is  contradictory  to  it.  For,  in  order 
to  know  that  a  matter  is  contradictory  to  it,  it  must  know 
that  matter,  and  then  it  is  warranted  in  affirming  agreement, 
or  contradiction  with  itself  of  the  matter.  But  to  know  an 
absolute,  or  an  absolute  knowledge,  would  be  to  convert  the 
absolute  into  itself,  or  its  own  knowledge,  which  it  does  not 
know  to  be  quantitatively  absolute.  However  it  may  know 
what  an  absolute,  and  what  an  absolute  knowledge,  is  not,  if 
itself  is  not  the  absolute.     This  matter  is  concerned  with  the 
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^* divine  foreknowledge,"  as  not  contradicting  reason;  i.  e.,  a 
finite  will  can  be  free  to  choose  one  or  the  other  of  two  mo- 
tives, and  yet  its  determinations  be  so  **  foreknown**  by  God, 
that  his  course  is  "known  to  him  from  eternity,"  and  is  con- 
sequently a  unity  to  him,  and  unlimited,  except  as  he  limits 
himself.  How  he  has  limited  himself,  and  yet  the  finite  is 
not  thereby  determined,  reason  cannot  conceive,  because,  in 
attempting  it,  reason  is  obliged  to  construct  him  (whence  by 
the  very  construction  it  is  not  he,  but  a  mere  construction  of 
reason),  and  determine  all  his  knowledge  according  to  its  own, 
which,  as  just  said,  it  cannot  know  to  be  absolute. 

Reason  can  at  most  show  that  such  an  assumption, 
though  incomprehensible,  is  not  contradictory  to  itself^  and 
therefore  can  be  a  rational  object  of  belief.  Reason,  as  being 
conditioned,  furnishes  necessarily  a  process  (in,  and  concern- 
ing, determinations  of  time,  and  space),  which  (it  is  here 
offered  as  an  hypothesis)  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which 
conditions  it,  else  a  condition  is  otherwise  no  condition.  For 
in  that  one  is  conditioned,  it  is  implied  that  another  is  capa- 
ble of  conditioning,  and  this  other  cannot  be  conditioned  in 
the  same  particular  as  the  conditioned,  otherwise  it  is  not  the 
conditioning,  but  the  conditioned.  The  conditioned  there- 
fore cannot  be,  and  be  the  conditioned  one,  but  as  being  the 
conditioned  by  a  conditioning  one,  which  is  capable  of  apply-  ■ 
ing  to  the  conditioned,  and  consequently  itself  free  from,  the 
condition  of  the  conditioned  one.  Thus,  if  relative  knowledge 
cognizes  some  phenomena  successively,  absolute  knowledge 
cognizes  all  phenomena  instantaneously.  If  relative  knowl- 
edge proceeds  from  particulars  to  synthetize  a  unity,  abso- 
lute knowledge  must  proceed  from  a  unity  to  analyze  partic- 
ulars. The  process  of  the  categories  is,  and  must  ever  be, 
valid  for  us,  as  affording  a  relative  result  (but  not  for  the 
process  of  absolute  knowledge  as  affording  an  absolute  da- 
tum), and  must  therefore  afford  perfectly  valid  grounds  for 
practical  action  in  reference  to  (such)  relative  knowledge.  But 
VOL.  LI.  NO.  204.       8 
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the  process  of  the  categories  does  not  possess  validity,  as 
being  the  distinctive  process  of  absolute  knowledge,  though 
the  latter  may  comprehend  them.  Therefore,  that  knowledge 
(to  reason)  is  only  possible  by  the  "  synthesis  of  the  manifold 
into  the  unity  of  apperception,"  or,  that  knowledge  a  priori 
(to  reason),  of  a  contingent  event  is  impossible,  is  in  nowise 
a  condition  of  the  distfnctive  process  of  absolute  knowledge. 
The  latter,  as  conditioning  reason^  is  free  from  the  condi- 
tion, which  it  applies  to  reason.  It  proceeds  by  a  process 
the  reverse  of  that  of  reason. 

Accordingly,  it  might  be  objected,  this  conclusion  is 
valid:  It  is  impossible  to  reason,  that  two  and  two  should 
be  otherwise  than  four,  but  to  absolute  knowledge,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  it  to  be  otherwise,  e.  g.,  five.  This  objection,  it  is 
replied,  is  manifestly  irrelevant,  since  the  two  former  propo- 
sitions both  concern  the  process,  and  not  the  result  of  reason, 
the  first  stating  the  only  process  (synthesis,  through  succes- 
sive determinations  in  time)  by  means  of  which  it  is  possible 
for  reason  to  know  anything;  the  second  stating  what  is  ob- 
viously simply  a  consequence  of  the  subjection  of  reason  to 
this  process,  viz.,  that  reason  cannot  perform  a  synthesis  until 
each  of  the  determinations  in  time  of  that  synthesis  is  ful- 
filled, or  presented  in  intuition.  The  latter  proposition,  as  it 
is  presented,  concerns,  however,  a  result  of  reason,  and  not 
the  process  by  which  it  was  attained,  and  essentially  the  cor- 
rectness of  that  result,  which,  to  employ  a  term  that  would 
be  proper  with  reference  to  absolute  knowledge,  is  a  datum 
of  absolute  knowledge.  For  there  is  no  difference  with  re- 
gard to  our  practical  aspect  to  this  result,  datum,  or  truth,  if 
it  be  declared  that  2  +  2=4,  or  that  4=2 -f- 2.  However,  the 
former  represents  the  necessary  process  in  the  attaining,  as 
Kant  has  so  exquisitely  shown,  and  is  the  result  of  the  pro- 
cess, of  reason,  while  the  latter  is  the  datum  (at  once),  and 
represents  the  process  of  absolute  knowledge.  Reason  can- 
not know  four  units,  except  by  the  successive  synthesis  of 
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four  units  in  time.  It  cannot  know  that  2  +  2=4,  except  by 
the  successive  synthesis  of  two  units  successively,  with  the 
successive  synthesis  of  two  other  units  in  time  ((i  +  i)  +  (i 
+  i)=4).  One  is  one  time,  one  moment,  one  unit  of  time, 
one  determination  of  time,  or  one  condition  of  time.  Four 
is  four  times,  four  moments,  four  units  of  time,  four  deter- 
minations of  time,  or  four  conditions  of  time.  Absolute 
knowledge  would  instantly  perceive  four  units,  and  the  analy- 
sis of  two  constituent  units,  with  two  other  constituent  units 
of  four  units;  (4=(i  +  i)  +  (i  +  i))  i.e.,  the  absolute  would 
perceive  that  four  conditions  altogether  involve  four  single 
conditions,  or  two  of  two  double  conditions,  nor  could  the 
absolute  perceive  that  four  conditions  are  equal  to  five  single 
conditions  of  the  same  kind,  or  that  two  of  two  double  con- 
ditions, which  are  equal  to  four  conditions,  are  equal  to  five 
conditions,  or  that  2  +  2=5,  for  then  they  would  not  be  four 
conditions  for  reason^  but  five  conditions,  as  is  shown  by  the 
equation.  Hence  2  +  2  is  not  5,  but  2  +  2+1=5.  This  is 
mathematically  expressed  by  saying  that  absolute  knowledge 
could  not  perceive  that  four  units  are  equal  to  five  units  of 
the  same  standard  of  unity. 

The  question  as  to  whether  2  +  2  may  not  equal  5,  is 
finally  equivalent  to  asking  the  question,  if  a  condition  is  ap^ 
plied,  may  it  not  be  that  it  is  not  applied?  and  that  another 
one  is  applied  in  its  stead?  Which  is  not  far  short  for  witti- 
cism of  the  inquiry  of  the  middle  ages,  as  to  "  chimeras  dining 
on  second  intentions  in  a  vacuum,"  only  the  inquirers  here 
seem  to  be  unconscious  of  the  little  pleasantry  contained  in 
their  question. 

The  whole  form  of  time  is  a  condition;  particular  de- 
terminations of  time  are  particular  conditions.  2  +  2=4,  ex- 
presses the  condition  for  intelligence  that  is  not  absolute,  of 
going  through  four  units  of  time,  before  arriving  at  four 
units.  Only  the  absolute  is  free  from  the  condition  of  time, 
therefore  for  all  intelligent  beings,  the  conditions  which  he 
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applies,  must  be  the  conditions  which  he  applies.  Hence  for 
all  intelligence  whatsoever,  absolute  or  relative,  2  +  2=4. 

2  +  2=4,  and  4=2  +  2,  are  identical  then  with  respect 
to  our  practical  aspect  toward  them,  but  the  reversal  of  their 
respective  terms,  theoretically  characterizes  that  reversal  in 
methods,  which  distinguish  finite  and  infinite;  relative  and 
absolute  knowledge;  reason  and  God.  Absolute  knowledge 
is  only  possible,  by  the  analysis  of  the  unity  of  intuition  into 
the  manifold  of  apperception,  and  knowledge  (to  absolute 
knowledge)  a  priori  (or  what  would  be  a  priori  from  the 
standpoint  of  reason),  of  a  contingent  event  is  possible.  The 
very  process  by  which  reason  is  conditioned  by  the  condi- 
tioning (absolute  knowledge),  renders  it  impossible  for  rea- 
son to  know,  except  by  synthesis,  and  therefore,  except  by 
moments  of  determination  in  time;  consequently  the  impos- 
sibility  of  reason  knowing  a  priori ^  whether  or  not  a  contin- 
gent event  will  occur  at  a  determinate  time.  For,  the  pro- 
cess, synthesis,  to  which  reason  is  inexorably  subjected,  can- 
not be  performed  with  absolute  certainty,  until  the  event 
does,  or  does  not,  transpire  at  that  determinate  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  absolute  knowledge,  being  with  reference  to  no 
limitations  of  time,  and  space,  free  from  the  necessity  of  act- 
ing on  the  condition,  which  it  applies  to  reason,  possessing 
an  analysis  of  absolute  knowledge,  intuits  the  event  entirely 
a  priori. 

Thus  it  appears  that  relative  and  absolute  knowledge 
are  identical  as  regards  their  result,  so  far  as  reason  has  ac- 
tually attained  a  result,  but  opposite  as  regards  their  dis- 
tinctive process.  Though  each  knows  the  process,  as  pro- 
cess, of  the  other,  what  is  distinctive  in  one  as  process  is  only 
subsidiary  in  the  other.  Relative  knowledge  is  as  valid,  at 
least  in  the  sphere  of  pure  mathematics  and  pure  metaphysics, 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  proceeds,  as  absolute  knowledge. 
The  only  difference  is  that  relative  knowledge  is  still  relative, 
i.  e.,  in  extent;  it  is  limited  by  absolute  knowledge.     Indeed 
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the  difference  is  only  a  difference  in  the  quantity  and  in  the 
process  of  each.  The  process  of  the  categories  is  not  vah'd 
for  the  process  of  absolute  knowledge.  The  results  of  each 
are  identical,  the  difference  being  only  one  of  quantity,  and 
not  of  quality. 

Herein  then  consists  an  explanation  of  the  antinomy  of 
the  supposed  contradiction  between  relative  and  absolute 
knowledge,  the  contradiction  being  one,  not  of  results,  but  of 
processes.  By  this  exposition,  one  is  taught  to  distinguish 
between  that  which  contradicts  the  process  of  reason,  and 
that  which  contradicts  the  result  of  reason.  That  which  con- 
tradicts (proceeds  in  a  manner  opposite  to)  ^the  process  of 
reason,  does  not  therefore  necessarily  contradict  the  result  ol 
reason.  Nothing  is  more  familiar  than  the  same  result  being 
obtained  by  entirely  opposite  processes.  Conversely  the 
lower  result  of  reason  does  not  contradict  the  higher,  and 
now  incomprehensible  result  of  the  opposite  process,  when  it 
refers  to  a  time  which  is  yet  future  for  reason.  The  instructor 
may  understand  the  whole  of  the  calculus,  and  he  can  ex- 
press results  which  the  reason  of  his  pupil  does  not  compre- 
hend at  all.  But  for  that  very  reason,  the  pupil  does  not 
knoWy  whether  these  results  contradict  his  reason  or  not.  He 
must  go  on  making  the  syntheses  in  time,  until,  at  a  future 
time,  he  arrives  at  the  judgments  expressed  by  his  instructor. 
Then  he  can  know,  whether  or  not  they  contradict  his  reason. 

By  the  deficiency  of  this  distinction,  much  reproach  has 
been  cast  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  "divine  foreknowledge." 
It  has  been  asserted  without  much  discernment,  that  this 
doctrine  is  contradictory  to  reason.  Whereas,  the  exposition 
here  presented,  shows  that  a  priori,  at  least,  it  is  in  no  proper 
sense  contradictory  to  the  result  of  reason,  since  reason,  by 
its  own  hypothesis,  has  no  result  upon  the  matter.  Conse- 
quently it  cannot  declare  that  the  result  of  the  higher  pro- 
cess is  contradictory  to  its  own,  having  none  of  its  own  to 
contradict.     The  most  that  reason  can  affirm  a  priori,  is  en- 
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tire  nescience  concerning  the  fact,  and  the  fact  can  only  be- 
come contradictory  to  reason,  a  posteriori, 

§  7.  Theological  necessity, — Spinoza  finds  farther  reason 
for  necessity,  in  what  may  be  termed  theological  necessity. 
He  claims: — 

God  is  not  free  in  the  libertarian  significance: — 
(i)  Because  he  would  thereby  have  no  power  over  a  por- 
tion of  the  objects  over  which  he  has  power. 

(2)  Because  final  cause  would  impute  imperfection,  and 
want  to  him. 

(3)  Because  God  might  then  change  his  decrees. 
It  may  be  replied: — 

(i)  /« the  necessarian  signification  of  choice ^  God  would 
have  no  power  over  the  objects  which  he  should  not  create. 
But  evidently  the  result  of  an  argument  is  o  ,  which  first  im- 
putes necessity  to  freedom,  in  order  then  to  affirm  that  free- 
dom has  no  freedom,  but  only  necessity.  By  the  libertarian 
signification  of  choice  is  not  meant  necessity,  but  power  to 
realize  either  one  or  the  other,  i.  e.,  power  over  both, 

(2)  God  in  so  far  as  he  is  finite,  ought  to  be  imperfect 
and  in  want.  Final  cause  derives  much  of  its  significance, 
perhaps  it  cannot  be  said  all  of  its  significance,  from  time,  to 
which  the  finite  is  necessarily  subject.  But  the  conditions  of 
God  as  finite  must  not  be  imposed  upon  God  as  infinite. 
From  its  subjection  to  the  form  of  time,  the  finite  is  in  want. 
It  sees  an  object  in  the  future  yet  unpossessed.  But  finite 
categories  must  not  be  imputed  to  God  as  infinite.  Being 
not  subject  to  time  or  space,  he  possesses  the  object,  and  if 
the  finite  is  in  an  attitude  of  want,  God  from  whom  time,  and 
space,  and  consequently  the  conditions  of  deficiency,  are  re- 
moved, cannot  at  least  be  subject  to  deficiency,  whatever  his 
attitude  may  be.  It  cannot  make  the  last  first,  and  the  first 
last,  for  last  and  first  only  possess  significance  with  respect  to 
time. 

(3)  Here  again  Spinoza  appears  to  be  imputing  neces- 
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sity  to  libertarianism,  and  then  libertarianism  to  necessity, 
and  then  declaring  that  the  necessity  so  obtained  differs  from 
the  pure  and  perfect  necessity  with  which  he  commenced,  so 
as  to  be  very  incongruous.  In  fact,  it  now  deviates  so  much 
from  the  given  standard  necessity,  perfect  by  assumption, 
that  it  is  very  far  from  the  path  of  rectitude,  all  of  which  kind 
of  argument  is  also  =  o  . 

II. — Impossibility  of  speculative  proof  of  either  hy- 
pothesis OF  NECESSITY,  OR  FREEDOM. 

In  the  "Vocation  of  Man,'*  Fichte  has  shown  this,  in 
that  we  do  not  immediately  know  the  will  as  an  ontological 
reality.  What  we  do  know,  is  the  idea  of  the  will,  which  is 
composed  according  to  a  law  of  thought.  A  reality  corre- 
sponding to  such  composition  may  exist,  but  it  evidently  can- 
not be  known,  though  the  subjective  idea  is  possessed,  and 
known.  By  this  he  saw  himself  delivered  from  the  terrors  of 
an  iron-bound  necessity,  imposed  upon  him  from  without  by 
nature.  For  all  necessity,  and  all  nature,  similarly  to  the 
ego,  is,  at  least,  one's  own  creation.  Whence  one  cannot 
know  that  he  is  in  reality,  subject  to  an  external  necessity. 
Similarly  he  cannot  know  that  he  is  in  reality  free.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  same  has  been  shown,  in  the  first  section  of 
the  first  division  of  this  article,  or  at  least  now  to  make  that 
refutation  applicable  to  the  freedom  of  the  will,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  substitute  the  freedom  of  the  will  for  its  neces- 
sity. And  in  order  to  make  that  refutation  general,  as  to  the 
impossibility  of  demonstration  of  ontological  realities  in  gen- 
eral, it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  effect  of  knowing  any 
ontological  reality.  In  order  to  know  any  ontological  reality, 
its  ontological  reality  must  be  destroyed,  and  the  very  reality 
must  become  converted  into  a  pure  idea,  i.  e.,no  ontological 
reality  can  be  known. 

Reason  having  here  reached  the  limit  of  its  powers,  and 
having  made  this  humble  confession,  in  what  follows,  it  will 
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be  considered  what  it  farther  becomes  human  reason  mod- 
estly to  attempt,  in  view  of  its  position.  A  criterion  of  prob- 
ability will  be  sought,  and  an  endeavor  will  be  made  to  con- 
struct it  according  to  principles  of  reason. 

III. — Criterion  of  probability. 

That  will  be  called  impossible  which  is  contradictory  to 
reason,  and  that  possible  which  does  not  contradict  reason, 
e.  g.,  either  necessity,  or  freedom  is  possible.  An  endeavor 
must  be  made  to  avoid  confounding  what  is  incomprehensi- 
ble, with  what  is  contradictory  to  reason.  This  is  really  the 
distinction  of  possible,  and  impossible.  But  that  will  be 
called  probable  which  best  enables  speculative  reason  to  be 
harmonized  with  practical  reason.  In  that,  faith  will  be  ex- 
ercised, i.  e.,  it  will  be  practically  trusted,  that  that  is,  which 
is  not  speculatively  known  to  be;  i.  e.,  its  ontological  exist- 
ence will  be  practically  assumed. 

IV. — Considerations  in  favor  of  the  probability  of 

THE    FREEDOM   OF   THE   WILL. 

The  remainder  of  this  article  will  be  devoted  to  exhibit- 
ing the  practical  application  of  the  preceding  criterion  to  some 
of  the  chief  data,  for  which  a  satisfactory  hypothesis  is  de- 
sired. 

§  I .  Moral  obligation. — By  freedom  is  not  meant  abso- 
lute freedom  to  do  anything,  but  freedom  of  choice  according 
to,  or  against,  a  universal  law,  contained  a  priori  at  least  in 
reason,  and  it  is  believed  here  also  externally  to  reason,  a  law 
which  reason  therefore  at  least  imposes  upon  itself.  In  other 
words,  the  concept  of  duty  and  freedom  is  only  possible  un- 
der the  concept  of  autonomy,  and  not  of  heteronomy,  at 
least.  This  law  presupposes  the  freedom  of  the  will,  for  with- 
out its  freedom,  (i)  oughtness,  (2)  responsibility,  and  (3)  re- 
pentance, would  possess  no  significance.  Every  one,  as  the 
necessarians  admit,  acts  under  the  idea  of  freedom.     Their 
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hypothesis  to  explain  this  is,  that  the  subject  acts  under 
illusion  (necessary  illusion  of  course).  But  here  an  hypothe- 
sis is  required  to  explain  the  hypothesis.  Why  if  necessity 
is  the  truths  is  the  subject  necessitated  to  believe  falsity?  A 
very  strange  truth  it  is,  which  necessitates  itself  to  be  disbe- 
lieved! It  would  look  as  if  this  is  a  reductio  ad  absurdum^ 
and  so  \t  practically  is,  by  the  application  of  the  criterion  of 
probability.  The  hypothesis  of  freedom,  it  is  held,  here  sat- 
isfies, and  harmonizes  best,  practical  and  speculative  reason. 
Otherwise  what  a  fantastic  spectacle  is  presented  to  us !  Men 
are  compelled  to  believe  themselves  free,  to  hold  themselves 
responsible,  to  weep  over  their  sins,  to  cry  out  to  the  powers 
above  for  forgiveness,  when  the  powers  above  are  coldly  smil- 
ing to  themselves,  and  saying:  **  Foolish,  deluded  mortals^ 
you;  sport  and  jest  of  our  determinism;  we  have  created  you 
to  live  a  life  of  illusion.  We  buffet  you  about  in  the  dust  as 
we  please.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  God  of  love^ 
mercy,  and  forgiveness,  in  whom  you  believe.  There  is  no 
universe  of  love,  of  moral  and  of  speculative  beauty,  and  or- 
der. What  is  reason.^  Bah !  Reason  is  an  illusion.  What 
is  your  destiny.^  That  is  none  of  your  business.  Yes !  We 
are  mad,  as  you  are  necessitated,  in  your  whimsiness,  to  think 
of  madness,  harsh,  unfeeling,  and  frigid.  Ha!  Ha!  Poor 
mortals!  But  we  will  torture  you  though."  And  whack! 
come  down  the  blows  of  the  lash  of  fatalism  upon  the  poor 
mortal,  who  groans  and  writhes  under  them,  condemning  him- 
self for  the  whole,  and  praying  piteously  for  forgiveness. 

Yes,  from  the  very  nature  of  reason,  this  is  possible  ac- 
cording to  reason,  but  not  probable.  And  we  shall  not  be- 
lieve in  an  insane,  but  in  a  sane  universe.  If  oughtness,  re- 
sponsibility, and  repentance  are  illusions,  then  morality,  virtue^ 
chastity,  and  purity  must  depart.  And  if  men  wish  to  in- 
dulge in  respectable  or  gilded  iniquity,  which  is  the  most 
undermining  to  society,  let  them  indulge.  They  should  sim- 
ply know  that  they  cannot  help  it,  and  not  care  anything 
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about  it.     They  ought  to  (must,  in  a  mechanical  sense)  do 
so,  if  the  motives  are  strong  enough. 

§  2.  Avoidance  of  pessimism  and  gnosticism, — But 
now  after  all  to  put  a  more  charitable  interpretation  on  the 
doctrine  of  necessity,  and  behold  the  goodness  of  God  as  dis- 
played in  it.  If  necessity  prevail,  whatever  happens  is  best. 
Let  it  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  Spinoza's  system. 
If,  e.  g.,  God  as  finite  quarrels  with  God  as  finite,  mangles 
and  murders  God  as  finite,  it  is  the  very  best  thing  that  can 
possibly  be  done  under  the  circumstances,  and  the  man  who 
does  it,  is,  of  course,  as  perfect  as  God  can  make  him;  and  in 
order  to  take  delight  in  the  matter,  we  have  only  to  recog- 
nize the  goodness  of  God  in  the  whole  affair.  But  alas!  we 
cannot  take  delight  in  it,  we  cannot  recognize  any  goodness 
in  it  at  all.  Judgments  arise  in  theoretical  reason  that  "  these 
things  ought  not  so  to  be,"  that  it  ought  not  so  to  have  been 
at  all.  Also  these  judgments  are  right  because  necessitated. 
But  they  contradict  the  judgment  that  the  murder  is  right. 
Hence,  as  is  shown  by  Professor  James,  our  only  alternatives 
are  pessimism,  gnosticism,^  or  the  hypothesis  of  freedom^ 
virtue,  chastity,  purity,  duty,  and  holiness.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  criterion  of  probability  will  decide  for  the 
latter. 

1  As  Professor  James  styles  it,  viz.,  "justifying  the  murder  by  the 
goose  flesh  it  excites  in  us,"  as  a  means  of  intensifying  our  consciousness 
of  the  "  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,"  in  which  case  the  end  of  destiny  is 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  evil  by  the  loss  of  good,  and  sensualism  is  to 
become  the  means  for  its  attainment,  while  all  morality,  right  and  wrong, 
responsibility  and  retributive  justice,  disappear.  "Once  dismiss,"  says 
Professor  James,  in  describing  the  consequences  of  gnosticism,  "  the  no- 
tion that  certain  duties  are  good  in  themselves,  and  that  we  are  here  to 
do  them,  no  matter  how  we  feel  about  them;  once  consecrate  the  opposite 
notion  that  our  performances  and  violations  of  duty  are  for  a  common 
purpose,  the  attainment  of  subjective  knowledge,  and  feeling,  and  that 
the  deepening  of  this  is  the  chief  end  of  our  lives,  and  at  what  point  on 
the  downward  slope  are  we  to  stop?  In  theology  subjectivism  [gnosti- 
cism] develops  as  its  'left  wing'  antinomianism.  In  literature  its  *left 
wing  •  is  romanticism.  And  in  practical  life,  it  is  either  a  nerveless  sen- 
timentality, or  a  sensualism  without  bounds." 
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§  3.  Immortality  and  God. — If  the  moral  law  require 
fulfilment,  it  must  be  possible  to  fulfil  it.  What  are  the  con- 
ditions requisite  for  its  fulfilment?  They  are,  as  Kant  has 
shown  us, — 

(i)   The  freedom  of  the  will. 

(2)  But  as  perfection  is  required,  and  is  unattainable  in 
a  finite  time,  an  infinite  time,  or  immortality,  is  required. 

(3)  As  a  voucher  and  agent  to  fulfil  the  volitions  of  the 
finite  will,  God,  who  wills  that  the  volitions  of  the  finite  will 
shall  be  realized,  is  required. 

And  all  of  these  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  criterion  of 
probability,  and  offer,  it  is  believed,  a  system  for  the  exercise 
of  harmonious  and  rational  faith. 
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ARTICLE    VII. 
THE  OUTLOOK   FOR   ISLAM. 

BY  THE   REV.  D.   L.  LEONARD,  OBERLIN,  OHIO. 

If  asked  to  name  the  three  organized  religious  forces 
which  constitute  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  the  prince  of  evil  upon 
earth,  the  mightiest  antagonists  of  Christianity,  with  which 
the  fight  for  mastery  bids  fair  to  be  fiercest  and  longest,  one 
need  not  hesitate  to  answer,  Mohammedanism,  Brahmanism, 
and  Confucianism.  And  the  system  founded  by  the  Arabian 
"prophet"  is  full  as  likely  as  either  of  the  other  two  to  en- 
dure for  centuries,  and  maintain  to  the  end  a  sturdy  and  des- 
perate resistance  to  the  gospel.  Compared  with  the  struggle 
certain  to  be  required  to  conquer  this  triad  of  errors  and  in- 
iquities, how  insignificant  the  task  of  evangelizing  all  the 
world  besides,  including  Japan,  the  Islands  of  the  Sea,  and 
even  Africa  with  its  measureless  mass  of  degradation  and  sav- 
agery. 

The  relations  existing  between  the  Cross  and  the  Cres- 
cent are  peculiar  and  most  intimate.  These  two  forms  of 
faith  and  practice  had  their  origin  in  Southwestern  Asia  in 
regions  adjacent  and  as  closely  connected  as  Palestine  and 
Arabia,  while  their  founders  and  earh'  propagators  were  close 
kindred  of  the  great  Semitic  race.  At  many  points  they  have 
not  a  little  in  common,  holding  certain  great  names  in  high- 
est honor  and  reverence,  cherishing  the  same  religious  tradi- 
tions,  and  even  agreeing  upon  a  few  fundamental  doctrines. 
Nor  does  it  approach  to  slander  to  affirm  that,  in  a  general 
way,  Islam  is  largely  but  a  gross  heretical  perversion  of  the 
gospel.     Still  further,  these  two  antagonistic  systems  have 
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dwelt  side  by  side  from  the  first,  engaged  in  strife  unceasing 
and  irrepressible,  with  victory  inclining  sometimes  to  one  and 
sometimes  to  the  other.  More  than  once,  and  for  genera- 
tions together,  it  has  looked  as  though  the  Moslem  would 
prove  himself  more  than  a  match  for  the  Christian,  and  would 
master  the  whole  civilized  world.  It  was  six  centuries  after 
the  ministry  of  Jesus  ended  before  Mohammed  began  to  teach, 
and  three  centuries  after  the  Roman  Empire  by  imperial 
proclamation  had  been  made  Christian.  But  immediately, 
through  the  cogent  persuasion  of  the  sword,  his  ideas  and 
the  acknowledgment  of  his  claims  began  to  spread  like  wild- 
fire in  every  direction,  until  his  dominion  extended  from  the 
Caspian  on  the  east  to  the  Atlantic  on  the  west. 

Egypt  was  invaded  by  the  fiery  zealots  of  Islam  as  early 
as  641,  nor  was  any  force  available  able  to  withstand  their 
impetuous  onset.  Before  the  end  of  the  century  the  Arabs 
were  in  supreme  power  upon  the  entire  southern  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean.  In  711  they  crossed  to  Spain,  and  soon 
were  masters  in  that  peninsula.  In  731  they  pierced  the 
Pyrenees,  though  only  to  meet  with  most  humiliating  and 
overwhelming  defeat  at  Tours  the  next  year  under  the  crush- 
ing blows  of  Charles  the  Hammer.  On  that  joyful  day  for 
Christendom  the  threatening  tide  of  Moslem  conquest  reached 
its  flood  in  Western  Europe,  though  eight  dreary  centuries 
were  destined  to  roll  away  before  complete  deliverance  was 
vouchsafed  to  Spain.  Meantime  in  the  East  the  soul  of  the 
Prophet  was  **  marching  on."  Jerusalem  and  Damascus  ac- 
cepted the  Koran  under  compulsion  as  early  as  637.  With- 
in that  generation  the  Abassides  had  laid  the  solid  founda- 
tions of  glory  and  power  upon  the  Tigris,  with  Bagdad  as 
the  seat  of  empire,  with  the  distant  Oxus  as  the  eastern 
border,  and  with  Haroun  al  Rashid  among  famous  caliphs. 
About  1000  A.  D.  the  Afghan  conqueror,  Mahmoud  of  Ghanzi, 
pierced  the  Khyber  Pass  with  his  legions,  made  no  less  than 
twelve  campaigns  in  the  valleys  of  the  Indus  and  the  Gan- 
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ges,  and  thus  established  Mohammedan  dominion  in  that  vast 
peninsula,  which  reached  its  culmination  under  the  Great 
Mogul,  Aurangzeb  (1658-1707).  When  the  Holy  City  fell 
into  Moslem  hands  a  terrible  life-and-death  struggle  com- 
menced with  the  Eastern  Empire,  which  with  occasional 
truces  lasted  eight  hundred  years,  and  ended  with  the  cap- 
ture of  Constantinople  in  1453,  and  the  annihilation  of  the 
Christian  party  in  the  momentous  and  protracted  duel  be- 
tween religions.  The  advent  of  the  semi-savage  Turks  upon 
the  scene  added  to  the  fierceness  of  the  conflict  and,  through 
the  Crusades  resulting,  involved  all  the  foremost  nations  of 
Europe.  The  Bosphorus  was  crossed  by  these  redoubtable 
foes  of  the  Cross  as  early  as  1 360.  With  incredible  ardor 
and  enterprise  they  continued  to  press  westward  and  north- 
ward, adding  one  province  after  another  to  their  dornain, 
their  fleets  meantime  sweeping  the  Mediterranean,  and  filled 
all  Christendom  with  terror;  nor  was  an  effectual  check  ad- 
ministered to  their  ambition,  until  their  fleet  was  well-nigh 
annihilated  by  Don  John  of  Austria  in  1571  at  Lepanto,  and 
much  more  in  1683,  when  the  hosts  of  Mohammed  IV.  were 
utterly  routed  by  John  Sobieski  under  the  walls  of  Vienna. 
This  irreparable  disaster  to  Moslem  schemes  was  to  Eastern 
Europe  what  the  similar  one  at  Tours  had  been  to  Western 
Europe  nearly  a  thousand  years  before.  For  two  centuries^ 
as  a  military  power,  and  as  against  Christian  nations,  Mo- 
hammedanism has  kept  itself  wholly  in  the  attitude  of  de- 
fence. But  abundance  of  vitality  and  aggressive  force  still 
survive.  In  various  extensive  regions  its  propaganda  is  in 
vigorous  and  successful  operation,  and  in  the  main  is  content 
to  resort  to  weapons  less  material  than  the  sword. 

When  the  Crescent  had  triumphed  everywhere  in  North 
Africa  from  the  Nile  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  faith- 
ful presently  turned  their  faces  toward  the  Sahara,  unap- 
palled  by  the  spectacle  of  its  dread  wastes.  From  that  day 
to  this,  as  traders  and  slave-stealers,  in  caravans  they  have 
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been  continually  crossing  the  desert  back  and  forth,  as  well 
as  entering  the  interior  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  wherever  they 
have  gone  acting  always  as  fervid  emissaries  of  their  faith. 
And  at  length  it  has  come  to  this,  that  the  creed  and  practice 
of  the  Koran  largely  prevail  on  the  West  Coast,  in  the  Niger 
basin  and  the  region  around  Lake  Chad,  and  throughout  the 
entire  Soudan;  that  is,  over  a  broad  area  which  stretches 
across  the  continent,  nearly  5000  miles,  from  Cape  Verde  to 
Cape  Guardafui,  and  where  the  bulk  of  the  population  of 
Africa  is  massed.  The  Congo  Free  State  contains  thousands 
who  pray  facing  towards  Mecca,  though  the  equator  may  be 
taken  as  approximately  the  southern  limit  of  Islam,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  as  we  leave  the  Sahara  behind  and 
approach  this  line,  faith  and  obedience  are  more  and  more 
only  a  veneer,  or  a  mere  varnish,  and  more  and  more  the 
original  fetishism  of  the  savage  tribes  asserts  itself.  On  the 
eastern  side  mountainous  Abyssinia  stands  an  impregnable 
fortress,  but  beyond  it  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Nile,  and 
in  the  region  of  the  great  lakes,  Mohammedanism  is  present 
in  power,  as  the  activity  of  the  Arab  slave-stealers  and  the 
recent  troubles  in  Uganda  abundantly  testify.  Long  before 
the  Portuguese  made  their  advent  upon  the  East  Coast, 
Moslem  settlements  existed  at  Zanzibar  and  Mozambique, 
and  are  to  be  found  to-day  within  the  limits  of  Cape  Colony^ 
It  was  in  the  early  centuries  that  venturesome  Arab 
merchants  found  their  way  through  the  Straits  of  Malacca 
and  to  the  seaports  of  the  Celestial  Empire  for  the  purpose 
of  trade  and  settlement,  while  others  of  the  faithful,  bent  on 
the  same  errand,  pushed  their  journey  over  mountains  and 
deserts,  fixing  themselves  in  the  western  and  northern  por- 
tions. Not  less  than  200,000  are  said  to  dwell  in  Peking, 
they  form  a  large  fraction  of  the  population  in  several  of  the 
principal  cities,  and  in  two  or  three  provinces  are  so  numer- 
ous as  to  aim  at  political  control.  In  Kan-suh,  in  1855-72, 
they  were  strong  enough  to  maintain  a  rebellion  which  was 
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only  put  down  at  immense  cost  of  life  and  treasure.  Several 
excellent  authorities  estimate  the  Moslems  in  China  at  30,- 
000,000,  though  others  would  diminish  this  number  by  at 
least  one-half.  In  early  days  also  the  followers  of  the  false 
prophet  made  their  appearance  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and 
since  have  spread  throughout  the  East  Indies  and  the  Span- 
ish islands  in  the  same  waters,  and  constitute  a  large  element 
which  steadily  increases  by  conversion.  One-half  of  the 
22,000,000  of  Java  are  set  down  as  Mohammedans,  2,000,- 
000  in  Sumatra  and  4,000,000  in  the  Philippines,  and  from 
this  remote  region  every  year  thousands  make  devout  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca. 

It  requires  a  vivid  imagination  to  grasp  the  amazing 
territorial  spread  of  Islam.  Excepting  Christianity,  no  oflier 
religion  can  compare  with  it  for  area  covered.  Consider  these 
figures  as  helping  to  a  mastery  of  the  stupendous  fact.  "There 
is  no  god  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet,*'  is  a  con- 
fession of  faith  often  on  the  lips  of  thousands  at  every  point 
from  Senegambia  across  the  entire  enormous  breadth  of  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  through  140  degrees  of  longitude,  9000 
miles,  to  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  from  the  Great  Wall  and  the 
Black  Sea  almost  to  Australia  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
that  is,  from  forty  degrees  north  latitude  to  thirty  south,  a 
distance  of  5000  miles!  The  teachings  of  the  Koran  are  a 
factor  in  the  religious  life  of  the  southern  half  of  Asia  scarcely 
second  to  any  other  for  potency,  while  over  at  least  three- 
fifths  of  Africa  their  influence  is  unapproached  by  that  of  any 
other  man  or  book.  In  endeavoring  to  gain  a  knowledge  of 
the  number  of  Moslems  we  are  compelled  to  depend  mainly 
upon  estimates,  since,  outside  of  India,  census  tables  are  not 
to  be  had.  And  it  is  in  reference  to  the  Dark  Continent, 
whose  populous  interior  is  so  little  known,  that  the  guesses 
of  the  statisticians  differ  most  widely.  Thus,  Dr.  C.  N.  Cust 
is  of  the  opinion  that  more  than  half  the  population  of  Africa 
is  Mohammedan,  while  others  conclude  that  one-third  is  more 
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likely  to  be  the  correct  statement  of  the  existing  proportion. 
The  following  table  is  offered  as  furnishing  at  least  an  ap- 
proach to  the  probable  facts  in  the  case: — 

India 57,000,000. 

Turkey  in  Asia 22,000,000. 

Malaysia 20,000,000. 

China 15,000,000. 

Persia 8,000,000. 

Russia  in  Asia 7,000,000. 

Afghanistan 4,000,000. 

Total,  Asia 133,000,000. 

Central  Africa 50,000,000. 

Northern  Africa 15,000,000. 

Scattering 5,000,000. 

Total,  Africa 70,000,000. 

Russia 2,600,000. 

Turkey  in  Europe 2,200,000. 

Bulgaria 670,000. 

Other  States 600,000. 

Total,  Europe 6,000,000. 

Total  Mohammedans.  209,000,000. 

Total  Hindus 208,000,000. 

Total  Conf ucianists. . .  350,000,000. 

Total  Christians 400,000,000. 

It  has  already  appeared  that,  as  to  territorial  extent  and 
political  power,  Islam  has  long  since  passed  its  palmy  days. 
Serious  losses  have  been  suffered,  and  for  generations  steady 
decline  has  been  in  progress,  until  the  Sultan  especially  is  the 
**sick  man"  indeed.  Early  in  this  century  Greece  gained  her 
independence,  and  since  then  various  other  important  prov- 
inces lying  upon  the  northern  and  western  border  have  been 
lost.  The  "unspeakable  Turk"  exists  in  Europe  only  upon 
sufferance,  and  is  liable  almost  any  day  to  be  utterly  ex- 
pelled. Arabia  was  never  thoroughly  conquered,  the  bulk  of 
the  population  in  the  interior  care  little  for  the  mandates  of 
the  ruler  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  only  the  parts  adjacent  to 
the  Red  Sea  can  be  considered  subject  to  his  rule.  Egypt 
practically  threw  off  the  Turkish  yoke  under  the  lead  of  Me- 
VOL.  LI.  NO.  204.       9 
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hemet  AH  some  fifty  years  since,  and  now  British  influence  is 
supreme  upon  the  Nile.  Algeria  is  a  French  dependency, 
and  all  the  signs  of  the  times  unite  to  make  it  evident  that 
ere  long  European  "protectorates"  and  ** spheres  of  influ- 
ence" will  include  every  region  and  tribe  from  Cape  Blanco 
to  Cape  Town.  Still  further,  England  is  firmly  enthroned  as 
successor  to  the  Great  Mogul  in  the  magnificent  peninsula 
which  holds  much  the  largest  united  mass  of  Moslems  in  the 
world,  while  in  the  charming  region  of  the  Spice  Islands  the 
Netherlands  sway  the  sceptre.  Only  four  considerable  coun- 
tries— Turkey,  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  Morocco — can  be 
named,  which  in  the  strict  sense  are  to  be  classed  as  Mo- 
hammedan, and  these  together  cover  but  a  paltry  2,000,000 
square  miles,  which  also  are  largely  desert. 

But  if  we  turn  to  statistics  of  population,  or  to  the  re- 
ligious aspects  of  the  case,  there  is  far  less' to  inspire  courage 
and  hope.  No  past  generation  ever  contained  so  many  fol- 
lowers of  the  false  prophet  as  are  alive  to-day.  Not  only 
are  they  constantly  increasing  under  the  operation  of  natural 
causes,  but  in  India  under  the  pax  Britannica  they  multiply 
more  rapidly,  and,  especially  in  the  East  Indies  and  Central 
Africa,  conversions  are  continually  occurring.  Furthermore, 
abundance  of  vitality,  and  vigor,  and  aggressive  energy  still 
survive  in  this  pernicious  system.  Islam  remains  the  same 
proud,  haughty,  and  uncompromising  foe  as  aforetime.  The 
** infidel"  is  still  regarded  with  a  mixture  of  hatred  and  con- 
tempt. As  yet  Christianity  has  accomplished  little  towards 
recovering  the  precious  possessions  which,  twelve  long  cen- 
turies since,  by  bloody  violence  were  wrested  from  her  grasp. 
No  serious  inroads  have  been  made,  no  distinguished  victo- 
ries have  been  won.  All  the  sacred  places  of  our  faith  con- 
tinue in  alien  and  hostile  hands.  The  Mohammedan  heart 
is  flinty  and  obdurate  almost  beyond  any  other.  In  spite  of 
divers  solemn  pledges  and  edicts,  under  which  perfect  im- 
punity is  secured  to  all  who  would  change  their  religious  faith. 
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it  yet  remains  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  to  dare  to  be- 
come a  "Christian  dog'*  is  to  sign  one's  death-warrant. 
Within  a  few  months  in  Persia,  with  a  liberal-minded  Shah 
as  ruler,  a  solemn  warning  has  been  given  to  the  mission- 
aries that  expulsion  from  the  realm  will  be  the  penalty  for 
endeavoring  to  evangelize  a  **true  believer."  Fanaticism 
which  is  easily  stirred  to  frenzy,  and  mob  violence,  and 
murder,  is  present  in  almost  any  thoroughly  Moslem  commu- 
nity. Cairo  is  the  seat  of  a  great  university  with  a  numerous 
company  of  **  teachers,"  and  some  10,000  **  students  "  who  arc 
gathered  from  all  quarters  near  and  remote,  are  drilled  mer- 
cilessly in  all  the  precepts  and  performances  of  their  faith, 
and  then,  overflowing  with  ardor  and  reckless  zeal,  are  sent 
north,  south,  east,  or  west,  to  make  proselytes  and  gain  Par- 
adise. Either  Buddhism,  or  Brahmanism,  or  Confucianism, 
or  even  fetishism  when  coupled  with  grossest  savagery,  is 
easier  to  meet  and  master  than  this  marvellous  compound 
of  truth  and  most  subtle  and  mischievous  error. 

But  even  the  religious  aspect  of  things  is  not  altogether 
discouraging.  To  this  great  threatening  storm-cloud  there 
is  a  silver  lining.  Several  considerations  are  worthy  of  men- 
tion. It  has  already  been  suggested  that  divers  hostile  and 
irresistible  political  influences  are  making  havoc  of  numerous 
ideas  and  methods  which  are  fundamental  to  Islam.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Koranic  conception, church  and  state, or  religion  and 
civil  government,  are  one  and  inseparable,  distinctions  with 
scarcely  a  difference,  only  dissimilar  forms  of  the  same  sub- 
stance. Once  it  was  so  that  the  faithful  everywhere  were 
under  the  stern  and  pitiless  rule  of  the  sword.  But  in  these 
degenerate  days  it  has  come  to  pass  that  a  majority  of  Mo- 
hammedans are  subject  to  Christian  rulers,  while  not  even  in 
Turkey  can  the  dread  potentate  do  at  all  as  he  would  with 
his  own.  Of  Russia  he  stands  in  mortal  fear,  while  upon 
England  and  other  European  powers  he  depends  for  support, 
without  which  his  dominion  would  speedily  sink  to  irretrievable 
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ruin.  It  is  worth  while  to  take  particular  note  how  generally 
this  religion  has  passed  altogether  out  from  under  the  civil 
jurisdiction  of  its  adherents.  Some  70,000,000  Moslems  are 
amenable  to  British  law,  20,000,000  more  yield  to  the  mas 
tery  of  the  Netherlands,  9,500,000  to  that  of  Russia,  4,000,- 
000  to  France,  as  many  to  Spain,  and  enough  in  addition  to 
Portugal,  etc.,  to  make  an  aggregate  of  upwards  of  100,000,- 
000.  After  these  there  are  about  50,000,000  whose  rulers 
are  either  pagan,  like  China,  or  else  are  only  semi-Moham- 
medan. Not  more  than  50,000,000  remain  for  the  dominion 
of  the  orthodox  Sultan,  Shah,  Ameer,  and  the  like,  and  aJl 
these  magnates  are  now  sadly  **  cabin'd, cribb'd,  and  confin'd." 
In  particular,  it  will  be  seen  that  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  has 
fallen  the  lion*s  share  of  the  vast  possessions  bequeathed  by 
the  famous  Arabian  reformer  and  seer.  The  Rev.  H.  H. 
Jessup^  reminds  us  that,  **  widely  extended  as  is  the  Moham- 
medan religion,  it  is  completely  encircled  by  Anglo-Saxon, 
Christian,  political  and  civil  influence." 

In  this  connection  it  cannot  but  be  counted  a  most  re- 
markable providence  that,  far  back  at  the  very  beginning, 
this  mightiest  force  for  the  destruction  of  Islam  began  to  be 
fashioned.  How  strange  that  when  the  future  prophet  was 
a  lad  of  fifteen  (596),  Augustine  and  his  forty  monks  crossed 
over  into  Britain,  bent  on  the  conversion  of  the  pagan  Saxons. 
While  in  the  East  Omar  and  Othman,  Saladin,  Solyman  and 
the  others,  were  engaged  in  smiting  the  infidels  hip  and  thigh, 
and  essaying  to  compel  the  universal  acceptance  of  their  creed, 
in  a  little  island  at  the  extreme  northwest  of  creation  a  nation 
was  slowly  "mewing  its  mighty  youth,'*  and  coming  to  a 
consciousness  of  its  tremendous  mission.  Not  to  multiply 
parallels,  Mahmoud  of  Ghanzi  died  about  the  time  William  of 
Normandy  was  born,  and  soon  after  the  latter  gained  the  bat- 
tle of  Hastings  the  Turks  conquered  Asia  Minor.  Elizabeth 
was  a  contemporary  of  Akbar,  and  while  his  successors  were 
1  The  Mohammedan  Missionary  Problem,  p.  78. 
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enlarging  the  bounds  of  their  empire  in  Bengal  and  the  Dec- 
can,  the  East  India  Company,  all  unconscious  of  its  destiny, 
,  was  busy  opening  factories  about  Bombay  and  Madras,  and 
on  the  Hoogley.  William  III.  came  to  the  throne  of  England 
while  Aurangzebe  was  at  the  summit  of  his  glory  and  power, 
while  it  was  in  the  utter  chaos  which  attended  the  dissolu- 
tion of  his  empire  that  Clive,  Hastings,  and  Dalhousie  found 
their  peerless  opportunity  to  found  a  British  Empire  in  the 
Orient — rather  it  was  thus  that  the  necessity  was  thrust  upon 
them  of  annexing  province  after  province  until,  from  the  In- 
dus to  the  Irawadi,  from  the  ''Home  of  Snow*'  to  Cape 
Comorin,  the  whole  land  was  possessed.  And  it  was  far  more 
from  this  same  force  of  circumstances,  than  from  settled  pub- 
lic policy,  or  deep-laid  plan,  that  England  times  by  the  score 
has  meddled  effectually  with  Mohammedanism,  by  turns  re- 
straining and  impelling,  rebuking,  threatening  and  chastising. 
As  in  the  Crimean  war,  and  in  Egypt  within  a  decade.  Or 
take,  as  a  fine  illustration,  the  noble  and  weighty  doings  of 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe  in  Constantinople,  1805-52.  Macaulay 
affirmed  that  **  English  valor,  and  English  intelligence,  have 
done  less  to  extend  and  to  preserve  our  Oriental  empire  than 
English  veracity.  No  oath  which  superstition  can  devise,  no 
hostage  however  precious,  inspires  a  hundredth  of  the  confi- 
dence which  is  produced  by  the  *  Yea,  yea,'  and  *Nay,  nay/ 
of  a  British  envoy."  And  Mr.  Jessup  declares^  that  "this 
advantage  the  English  enjoy  to-day  to  a  tenfold  greater  de- 
gree. Wherever  an  Englishman  or  an  American  may  travel 
among  Mohammedans  (for  they  call  both  Angliz,  as  having 
the  same  language  and  religion)  he  will  be  received  through- 
out the  Turkish  Empire  with  a  friendly  welcome  and  hospi- 
tality." And  further:  '*  Another  fact  which  has  increased 
the  confidence  of  Mohammedans  in  Syria  in  the  Angliz  has 
been  the  residence  among  them  of  that  noblest  style  and 
stamp  of  man,  the  British  Christian  merchant.     More  potent 

*  Missionary  Problem,  p.  81. 
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than  the  sermons  or  the  tracts  of  missionaries  has  been  the 
silent  influence  of  this  class,  who  in  the  temptations  of  trade, 
the  crookedness,  duplicity,  and  corruptness  of  native  mer- 
chants and  officials,  have  maintained  their  integrity  untar- 
nished, until  the  highest  and  most  sacred  oath  a  Moslem  can 
swear,  even  above  the  oath  by  the  beard  of  the  Prophet,  is 
by  the  word  of  an  Englishman!  '* 

But,  in  the  inquiry  concerning  the  outlook  for  Islam, 
how  about  the  results  of  direct  evangelizing  work?  In  any 
considerable  measure  has  the  gospel  proved  itself  to  be  the 
power  of  God  in  the  overthrow  of  this  arch-enemy  of  right- 
eousness throughout  the  Orient?  Two  or  three  forms  of 
statement  will  give  the  substance  of  a  satisfactory  reply.  In 
the  first  place,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  is  a  most 
stony  and  barren  field,  the  difficulties  are  peculiar,  manifold, 
numerous,  and  exceeding  great,  and  hence  too  much  must 
not  be  expected.  Though  in  recent  years  in  almost  every 
land  barriers  to  the  entrance  of  Christianity  have  removed  in 
a  most  wondrous  way,  so  that  open  doors  are  abundant,  yet 
here  is  a  vast  realm  which  remains  barred  against  the  gos- 
pel, and  at  least  at  most  points  is  intangible  and  inaccessible. 
For  example,  the  Soudan  with  its  50,000,000  is  yet  te^-ra  in- 
cognita,  and,  when  explored  and  entered,  the  deadly  climate 
must  be  endured.  As  for  the  four  countries  which  are  strictly 
Mohammedan,  there  to  reject  the  Koran  and  accept  the  Word 
of  God  is  to  become  rebel,  traitor,  outcast,  outlaw,  all  in  one; 
is  to  endure  the  loss  of  friends  and  goods,  if  not  also  of  life. 
Or,  if  the  law  does  not  inflict  imprisonment  or  capital  pun- 
ishment, the  populace  is  certain  to  make  life  intolerable.  The 
Turk  is  cruel  and  implacable,  and  the  Arab,  wild  son  of  the 
desert,  is  extremely  intolerant,  and  in  his  religious  prejudices 
most  intense  and  passionate.  In  India  a  large  fraction  of  the 
faithful  dwell  in  native  states,  whose  rulers  are  Moslems,  and 
where  British  restraint  is  limited  and  only  partially  felt. 
Everywhere  polygamy  and  slavery  are  allowed,  as  well  as  di- 
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vers  fleshly  lusts  dear  to  the  natural  heart.  Moreover,  for 
twelve  hundred  years  Islam  has  been  in  most  intimate  con- 
tact with  forms  of  Christianity  exceedingly  corrupt,  and  ut- 
terly lacking  in  spiritual  power.  The  various  sects,  semi- 
idolatrous,  and  with  morals  shamefully  low,  are  ready  on  the 
instant  to  fly  at  each  other's  throats.  Therefore  it  is  not 
strange  that  the  followers  of  the  prophet  hold  the  religion  of 
Jesus  in  horror  and  loathing. 

Such  as  these  are  some  of  the  appalling  obstacles  which 
hedge  up  the  way  of  entrance  into  Moslem  countries  and  Mos- 
lem hearts.  Hence  it  was  only  natural  that  the  churches 
should  be  slow  and  hesitating  in  entering  upon  this  herculean 
task.  Besides,  almost  from  the  date  of  the  Hegira  deadly 
war  had  been  waged  between  the  two  religions.  The  Arab 
and  the  Turk  had  displayed  such  vigor  and  dreadful  deter- 
mination, that  the  Christian  world  had  long  been  satisfied  to 
be  simply  let  alone,  and  to  be  safe.  To  kill,  rather  than  con- 
vert, was  the  ingrained  impulse.  Islam  was  a  synonym  for 
all  that  is  abominable,  and  accursed.  In  181 8  the  American 
Board  sent  its  pioneers  to  the  Levant,  began  work  in  Beirut 
in  1823,  and  in  1831  entered  Constantinople.  The  Persian 
mission  was  founded  in  1833.  European  Turkey  was  unoc- 
cupied until  1858.  Four  years  earlier  the  American  United 
Presbyterians  had  established  themselves  upon  the  Nile.  In 
1870  the  Syrian  and  Persian  missions  were  turned  over  to  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  English  Church  Missionary  Soci- 
ety is  represented  both  in  Persia  and  Palestine.  With  this 
several  other  organizations  are  joined  in  evangelizing  the  Holy 
Land.  The  assault  upon  Arabia  has  been  begun  within  a 
decade,  and  both  from  the  west  at  Aden,  and  from  the  east 
at  Busrah,  Bahrein,  and  Muscat.  Two  or  three  societies  are 
.  blazing  the  way  in  Northern  Africa.  Finally,  on  the  border 
at  Peshawar  and  Quetta  eager  eyes  are  watching,  and  longing 
hearts  are  waiting,  to  behold  the  signal  which    tells  that 
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Afghanistan  is  open  to  the  message  of  salvation.     The  bulk 
of  these  beginnings  belong  to  the  last  fifty  years. 

So  brief  a  period  has  passed  that  large  results  cannot  be 
with  reason  expected.  The  time  of  harvest  is  not  yet,  and 
scarcely  even  that  of  sowing.  It  is  rather  the  day  for  felling- 
forests  and  gathering  out  the  stones,  for  ploughing  and  har- 
rowing the  soil.  Hitherto  the  task  has  been  mainly  prelim- 
inary and  preparatory.  By  an  "accident"  at  first  the  pure 
gospel  was  carried  to  the  corrupt  Oriental  .churches,  and  ever 
since,  from  the  necessities  of  the  lamentable  case,  has  been 
addressed  directly  only  to  them.  Not  Moslems,  but  Arme- 
nians, Nestorians,  Syrians,  Greeks,  and  Copts,  have  been  ur- 
gently called  to  repentance,  faith,  and  a  godly  life.  Nor  is 
there  scarcely  room  for  a  doubt  that,  in  the  long  run,  no 
wiser  course  of  proceeding  could  have  been  devised,  even  in 
a  campaign  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  Islam.  The  ruling 
races  must  first  witness  the  now  unimagined  and  convincing 
spectacle  of  the  Christianity  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles  lived 
out  every  day  in  the  lives  of  those  who  call  themselves  by 
his  name.  In  the  sphere  of  activity  thus  limited  the  results 
are  really  remarkable.  Let  these  few  figures  tell  a  fragment 
of  the  story:  In  the  Turkish  Empire  including  Egypt  and 
in  Persia  591  missionaries  of  both  sexes  are  found  and  2167 
native  helpers.  The  organized  churches  number  243,  the 
communicants  24,617,  and  the  native  Christians  upwards  of 
93,000.  Of  colleges  there  are  six,  two  of  them  of  especial 
excellence,  and  of  other  schools  1002,  with  49,000  pupils. 
The  Arabic  translation  of  the  Bible  is  to  be  named  among 
the  mightiest  forces  at  work  for  the  redemption  of  the  Ori- 
ent. This  is  to  some  70,000,000  their  native  tongue,  the 
sacred  language  of  the  Koran,  which  every  intelligent  Mussul- 
man can  read.  And  besides  all  this,  in  Western  Asia  a  few 
scores  of  Moslems  have  actually  been  won  to  Christ,  and 
several  hundreds  in  India.  Dr.  Imad-ud-din,  himself  one  of 
the  number,  has  recently  published  the  names  of  one  hundred 
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and  seventeen  men  of  distinction  who  accept  the  crucified 
One  as  Saviour  and  Lord,  of  whom  seventeen  are  clergymen. 
In  the  Dutch  East  Indies  several  thousands  have  recently- 
been  baptized.  Perhaps  most  significant  of  all,  as  a  second- 
ary result  of  missionary  toil,  in  a  multitude  of  ways  Occi-* 
dental  ideas,  and  convictions,  and  customs,  and  modes  of 
living,  have  made  their  advent  throughout  the  East,  are  act- 
ing everywhere  like  leaven,  and  are  certain  to  hasten  the 
overthrow  of  Islam.  The  printing-press  is  active,  and  Hrs 
Serene  Highness  is  urging  forward  a  system  of  public  schools ! 
On  the  whole  the  omens  are  excellent:  they  offer  much 
to  cheer,  to  kindle  courage  and  hope.  It  is  not  at  all  un- 
reasonable to  expect  marvellous  things  to  come  to  pass  in  the 
not  distant  future.  There  is  abundant  occasion  to  pray  with 
the  utmost  fervor  of  heroic  faith,  Thy  kingdom  come,  with 
solicitude  and  longing  fixed  on  the  millions  held  in  this 
thraldom  so  woeful.  Oh  for  a  nineteenth  century  counterpart 
of  Peter  the  Hermit,  to  rally  the  Lord's  hosts  to  enter  upon 
a  truly  Christian  crusade  against  Islam,  with  not  an  hour  of 
truce  allowed  until  again  in  Jerusalem,  and  Bethlehem,  and 
Nazareth,  and  throughout  all  Bible  lands,  the  Son  of  God  is 
held  in  supreme  honor,  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  fully 
restored ! 
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ARTICLE  VIII.       , 
^*IF  ONE  LOVE  ME,  HE  WILL  KEEP  MY  WORD/' 

BY  HOWARD  OSGOOD,   ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Love  and  gratitude  are  the  dominant  motives  of  the  re- 
deemed of  Christ.  They  have  known  their  sin  and  their 
utter  inability  to  overcome  it.  They  have  trusted  Christ's 
word,  **Come  unto  me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.**  In  Christ 
they  have  found  pardon  and  peace  with  God,  and  their  hearts 
well  up  in  love  and  gratitude  **unto  him  that  loveth  us,  and 
loo3ed  us  from  our  sins  by  his  blood.*'  "  Herein  is  love,  not 
that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to 
be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  **  We  love,  because  he  first 
loved  us.**  This  grateful  love  is  the  active  principle  of  faith, 
for  **in  Christ  Jesus"  nothing  avails  "but  feiith  working 
through  love."  And  this  love  is  manifest  only  when  it  keeps 
the  commands,  the  teaching,  the  words  of  him  who  redeems 
the  soul,  our  Lord  and  our  God.  **  If  ye  love  me,  ye  will 
keep  my  commandments."  **He  that  hath  my  command- 
ments and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me.**  "If  a 
man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  word."  "  He  that  loveth  me 
not,  keepeth  not  my  words:  and  the  word  which  ye  hear  is 
not  mine,  but  the  Father's  who  sent  me." 

They  who  know  that  they  have  been  redeemed  with  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ,  that  they  were  bought  with  a  price, 
have  found  liberty  and  peace  in  becoming,  with  Moses  and 
Paul,  Christ's  bond-servants.  To  know  Christ  more  inti- 
mately, to  think  with  Christ,  to  feel  with  Christ,  to  speak  the 
truth  with  Christ,  to  do  Christ's  will, — th^t  is  the  hunger  and 
thirst,  as  it  is  also  the  education,  of  those  who  serve  their 
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Redeemer,  not  for  hire  but  freely,  not  in  order  to  be  saved, 
but  because  they  have  been  saved. 

Nothing  is  more  important  at  the  present  day,  for  him 
who  makes  Christ  his  model  and  his  aim,  than  to  ascertain 
by  all  the  means  in  his  power  the  view  which  Christ  took  of 
the  written  word  of  God,  There  are  so  many  discordant 
voices,  so  many  utterly  contradictory  teachings,  so  many  "  say 
unto  us,  Lo,  here  is  the  Christ,  or,  Here,**  that  the  only 
refuge  is  to  study  for  ourselves  the  plain  teachings  of  Christ, 
and  follow  as  we  see  that  he  believed  and  taught.  The  four 
Gospels  are  the  only  reports  we  have  of  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and,  believing  those  Gospels  to  be  true  and  ac- 
curate accounts,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  learning  from  them 
Christ's  treatment  of,  and  teaching  concerning  that  written 
word  of  God,  which  was  before  him  as  it  is  before  us  now, 
the  Old  Testament. 

The  minds  of  some  believers  in  Christ  as  the  Saviour 
have  been  strangely  obscured  and  troubled  by  the  teaching 
of  a  few  learned  men,  that  Christ  voluntarily  limited  himself 
and  consented  to  be  finite  in  knowledge  while  here  on  earth; 
and  therefore  his  teaching  is  only  human  and,  as  human, 
short  of  perfection.  But  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  man  has,  by  his  own  testimony,  nothing  to 
do  with  the  perfect  truth  of  his  teaching.  For  he  repeat- 
edly denies  that  he  can  do  anything  of  himself, — **The  Son 
can  do  nothing  of  himself";  **I  can  of  myself  do  nothing"; 
*'l  do  nothing  of  myself";^ — or,  that  his  teaching  is  his, — 
^*  My  teaching  is  not  mine,  but  his  that  sent  me  " ;  **  I  do  noth- 
ing of  myself,  but  as  the  Father  taught  me,  I  speak  these 
things  " ;  **  I  spake  not  from  myself,  but  the  Father  who  sent  me, 
he  hath  given  me  a  commandment,  what  I  should  say,  and  what 
I  should  speak;  .  .  .  the  things  therefore  which  I  speak,  even 
as  the  Father  hath  said  unto  me,  so  I  speak";  **the  words 
that  I  say  unto  you  I  speak  not  from  myself:  but  the  Father 
*  John  V.  19,  30;  viii.  28. 
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abiding  in  me  doeth  his  works";  **the  word  which  ye  hear  is 
not  mine,  but  the  Father's  who  sent  me";  **the  words  which 
thou  gavest  me  I  have  given  unto  them  ";  **  I  have  given  them 
thy  word"  ;^ — or,  that  he  came  of  himself, — "I  came  forth  and 
am  come  from  God;  for  neither  have  I  come  of  myself,  but  he 
sent  me";  *'  I  am  not  come  of  myself,  but  he  that  sent  me  is 
true";^ — or,  that  he  came  to  do  his  own  will, — **  I  am  come 
down  from  heaven,  not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of 
him  that  sent  me";  **I  seek  not  mine  own  will,  but  the  will 
of  him  that  sent  me  " ;  **  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of  him  that 
sent  me";  ** nevertheless,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  thou  wilt."^ 

On  the  contrary,  Christ  teaches,  in  places  too  numerous 
to  quote,  that  he  was  sent  into  the  world  by  his  Father,*  and 
that  he  taught  only  what  he  had  heard  from  his  Father, — . 
"he  that  sent  me  is  true;  and  the  things  which  I  heard  from 
him,  these  speak  I  unto  the  world";  **  A  man  that  hath  told 
you  the  truth,  which  I  heard  from  God";  "all  things  that  I 
have  heard  from  my  Father  I  have  made  known  unto  you";* 
— what  he  had  seen  with  his  Father, — **  I  speak  the  things 
which  I  h.ave  seen  with  my  Father";  **  The  Son  can  do  noth- 
ing of  himself,  but  what  he  seeth  the  Father  doing";  **  we 
bear  witness  of  that  we  have  seen  ";  **  what  he  hath  seen  and 
heard,  of  that  he  beareth  witness";® — and  what  his  Father 
taught  and  commanded  him  to  say, — **  I  can  do  nothing  of 
myself,  but  as  the  Father  taught  me,  I  speak  these  things"; 
"the  Father  who  sent  me,  he  hath  given  me  a  command- 
ment, what  I  should  say,  and  what  I  should  speak." ^ 

So  that,  in  the  most  positive  way,  by  denial  and  by  af- 
firmation, Christ  makes  his  Father  the  immediate  author  of 
all  his  words  and  teaching.     According  to  Christ's  repeated, 

*  John  vii.  16;  viii.  28;  xii.  49,  50;  xiv.  10,  24;  xvii.  8,  14. 

*  John  viii.  42;  vii.  28. 

^  John  vi.  38;  V.  30;  iv.  34;  Matt.  xxvi.  39. 

*  Mark  ix.  37;  Luke  iv.  18,  43;  ix.  48;  x.  16;  John  v.  23-38,  and  often. 

*  John  viii.  26,  40;  xv.  15.        ®  John  viii.  38;  v.  19;  iii.  11,  32. 
^  John  viii.  28;  xii.  49,  50. 
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plain  words,  to  receive  and  believe  him  and  his  words  is  to 
•receive  and  believe  God  the  Father  and  his  words,^  and  to  re- 
fuse to  receive  and  believe  him  and  his  words  is  to  refuse  to 
receive  and  believe  God  and  his  words.^ 

Christ's  description  of  his  relation  (in  teaching)  to  the 
Father  is  the  complete  description  of  the  God-inspired 
prophet.  The  prophet  is  sent  by  God  on  his  special  mission 
to  deliver  the  message  or  words  God  teaches  and  commands 
him  to  speak;  so  all  the  Old  Testament  prophets  assert  of 
themselves.  And  the  New  Testament,  in  exact  accord  with 
the  Saviour's  denials  and  affirmations  concerning  himself,  de- 
clares that  "no  prophecy  ever  came  by  the  will  of  man, 
but  men  spake  from  God,  being  moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit." 
Christ  calls  himself  a  prophet,*  and  it  is  as  a  prophet,  speak- 
ing as  God  teaches  and  commands  him,  that  he  not  only 
interprets,  against  the  learned  men  of  his  day,  God's  words 
and  deeds  in  the  far  past,*  but  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  his  public  life  he  constantly  exercises  the  predic- 
tive office  of  the  prophet,  and  foretells  the  future  of  himself  on 
earth,*  the  future  of  this  world,®  events  in  the  future  world,^ 
and  the  eternal  purposes  of  God.®  The  distinct  foretellings 
of  Christ  number  over  fifty. 

All  his  teaching  pulses  with  yearning  care  that  his  dis- 
ciples should  know  and  live  in  the  truth.  "No  lie  is  of  the 
truth."     He  stamps  his  whole  teaching  with  this  solemn  at- 

1  Matt.  X.  40;  Mark  ix.  37;  Luke  ix.  48;  John  v.  24,  38;  vi.  29,  40;  x. 

'  38;  xii-  44. 

*  Luke  X.  16;  John  xii.  47-50;  xiv.  24. 

*  Luke  xiii,  33;  Matt.  xiii.  57  and  elsewhere. 

*  Matt.  V.  18-48;  X.  15;  xi.  20-24;  xii.  40;  xv.  1-9;  xix.  4-8;  xxi.  42; 
xxii.  29-32,  37-45;  xxiv.  15,  37-39.  and  very  often. 

*  John  i.  51;  ii.  19;  iii.  14;  Matt.  xii.  40;  xvi,  21;  Mark  viii.  31;  Luke 
ix.  22;  Matt.  XX.  18,  19;  Luke  xviii.  31-33;  Matt.  xxvi.  12;  John  xii.  7;  xiii. 
18,  19,  26;  Matt.  xxvi.  31;  Luke  xxiii.  29,  30. 

*  John  iv.  21;  Matt.  v.  18;  xxiii.  35,  36;  Luke  xix.  43,  44 
■^  John  V.  28;  Matt.  vii.  22;  viii.  Ii,  12. 

*  Matt.  xii.  32;  X.  15;  xix.  28,  29. 
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testation:  ''To  this  end  have  I  been  born,  and  to  this  end 
am  I  come  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unta 
the  truth."  He  assures  his  followers  that  he  is  **  the  Truth  "; 
that  he  "tells  the  truth"  which  he  "heard  from  his  Father"; 
that  they  shall  be  taught  by  the  "Spirit  of  truth,  which  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  Father";  that  they  can  pursue  the  path 
that  leads  to  certainty  of  the  truth :  "  My  teaching  is  not  mine^ 
but  his  that  sent  me.  If  any  man  willeth  to  do  his  will,  he 
shall  know  of  the  teaching,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether 
I  speak  from  myself."  This  certainty  and  freedom  shall  be 
theirs  on  one  condition:  "If  ye  abide  in  my  word,  /A^«'are 
ye  truly  my  disciples,  and  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the 
truth  shall  make  you  free."  But  mere  teaching  was  not 
enough  for  that  heart  of  truth  and  love.  Before  the  fiery 
altar,  on  which  he  was  that  day  to  be  laid,  he  prays  for  his 
disciples  through  all  tjime,  in  words  which  are,  "  as  it  were^ 
great  drops  of  blood";  "Sanctify  them  in  thy  truth:  thy  word 
is  truth."  Nor  was  this  enough.  He  lays  these  disciples  on 
the  Lamb  of  that  supreme,  final  sacriGce  with  this  petition: 
"for  their  sakes  I  sanctify  myself,  that  they  themselves  also 
may  be  sanctified  in  truth." 

When,  therefore,  Christ  interprets  the  Scriptures,  or 
makes  assertions  concerning  them,  his  words,  by  his  testi- 
mony, are  the  very  words  God  taught  and  commanded  him 
to  speak;  his  teaching,  in  every  respect,  is  God  the  Father's 
teaching;  his  interpretations  of  Scripture  are  God's  interpre- 
tations; to  refuse  to  receive  and  believe  them  is  to  refuse  to 
receive  and  believe  what  God  the  Father  says  about  his  own 
word.  Men  may  receive  or  men  may  reject,  but  the  testi- 
mony of  Christ  on  the  authorship  and  character  of  his  teach- 
ing is  so  abundant  and  plain  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken. 

By  the  united  testimony  of  Philo,  Josephus,'  and  the 
New  Testament,  the  Old  Testament  we  now  have  was  the 
only  book  received  as  the  book  of  God,  the  word  of  God,  by 
the  Jews  in  the  first  century  of  our  era.     None  of  these,  the 
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only  contemporary  authorities,  include  the  apocryphal  writ- 
ings in  the  sacred  books.  The  Old  Testament  was  the  only 
Scriptures,  writings  of  God  known  to  the  Saviour,  for  the  New 
Testament  was  not  written  during  his  life  on  earth.  His  at- 
titude towards  these  writings  is  one  of  the  most  striking  facts 
in  his  life.  Their  words  were  ever  on  his  lips.  He  knew 
them  so  intimately  that  he  always  chose  the  most  fitting 
passages  to  illustrate  his  teaching.  From  their  sentences,  or 
events  .recorded  by  them,  he  taught  the  deepest  doctrines 
that  fell  from  his  lips.  And  when  he  ascends  up  to  what  has 
been  called  the  most  perfect  expression  of  Christian  love,  the 
loftiest  reach  of  universal  morality,  **  All  things  whatsoever 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  even  so  do  ye  also 
unto  them,"  he  is  careful  to  impress  upon  his  disciples  in 
Galilee  that  this  is  the  fundamental  teaching  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, **for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets."  When  he 
teaches  the  Pharisees  in  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  that  the 
greatest  commandments  of  God  are  love  to  God  and  to  our 
neighbors,  he  declares  that  this  is  also  the  essential  doctrine 
of  **the  whole  law  and  the  prophets."  He  claimed  to  teach 
the  same  morality  and  the  same  love  to  God  and  man  that 
is  taught  by  the  Old  Testament. 

To  Christ,  God  was  the  author  of  these  writings.  He 
taught  that  God  created  man  as  it  is  reported  in  Gen.  i.  1-3 1  > 
and  God  spoke  the  words  in  Gen.  ii.  24;  that  God's  appear- 
ance to  Moses  in  the  bush  was  a  historical  fact,  and  God 
spoke  the  words  recorded  in  Ex.  iii.  6;  that  God's  greatest 
commandment  is  found  in  Deut.  vi.,  and  the  other  greatest 
commandment  is  found  in  Lev.  xix.  18,  while  the  series 
of  commandments,  based  on  these  greatest,  are  in  Ex.  xx. 
Christ  takes  a  verse  of  a  minor  psalm,  calling  it  "the  law," 
*'the  word  of  God,"  **the  Scripture,"  and  ranges  it  with 
his  own  deity  (John  x.  34,  35).  He  takes  another  verse 
of  one  of  the  shortest  psalms  and  sets  it  as  the  testimony 
of  the  Holy  Spirit   to  his  deity  by  the  mouth    of  David. 
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These  proofs  that  the  Saviour  held  and  taught  that  God 
was  the  author  of  the  Old  Testament  extend  over  all  his 
more  than  one  hundred  quotations  and  references  to  it.  In 
his  instructions  to  his  disciples,  or  in  his  discussions  with 
his  fierce  and  learned  opponents,  the  supreme  proof  he  ad- 
duces of  all  his  statements  is,  **  It  is  written,'*  **  Have  ye  never 
read."  For  Christ  the  plain  teaching  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  the  all-sufficient  proof  of  the  mind  and  will  of  God  on 
the  point  involved,  and  beyond  that  there  was  nothing  more 
to  be  said,  for  if  one  rejected  that  word  he  rejected  the  coun- 
sel of  God. 

To  Christ  the  Old  Testament  was  crowded  with  fore- 
tellings  of  himself,  of  events  in  his  age,  and  of  the  future  yet 
distant.  These  foretellings  of  himself,  fulfilled  by  him,  were 
used  by  him  as  unanswerable  proof  that  God  was  the  author 
of  them,  for  God  alone  can  with  certainty  foretell  the  future. 
Moses,  he  says,  wrote  of  him,  and  Moses'  writings  were  then 
before  the  people  to  read  and  search  them  to  prove  that 
Moses  wrote  of  him;  but  if  they  would  not  believe  Moses' 
writings,  they  could  not  believe  Christ's  words.^  Christ  says 
that  "David  himself"  wrote  of  him;^  that  the  psalms,  titled 
as  well  as  untitled,  tell  of  him;*  that  Isaiah  wrote  of  him  and 
of  his  enemies,  and  that  Isaiah's  foretellings  were  fulfilled  in 
himself  and  in  his  enemies;*  that  **  Daniel  the  prophet"  fore- 
told the  abomination  of  desolation  to  come  into  Jerusalem, 
and  Christ  makes  Daniel's  prediction  his  own;^  that  Zecha- 
riah  foretells  Christ's  death  and  the  dispersion  of  his  dis- 
ciples;® and  that  Malachi  foretold  the  coming  and  teaching 
of  John  the  Baptist.^ 

It  is  in  entire  accord  with  this  whole  teaching  that  Christ 
at  different  times  takes  single  words  of  the  Old  Testament, 

1  John  V.  3^-47.         ^  Matt.  xxii.  43f.;  Mark  xii.  36;  Luke  xx.  42. 
«  John  X.  34;  xiii.  18;  xv.  25;  xix.  28-30;  Matt.  xxi.  16,  42;  xxiii.  39. 
*  Matt.  xiii.  14.  15;  xv.  7-9;  Luke  iv.  18,  ig;  xxii.  37. 
»  Matt.  xxiv.  15;  Mark  xiii.  14.        •  Matt.  xxvi.  31:  Mark  xiv.  27. 
^  Matt.  xi.  10;  Luke  vii.  27. 
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and  uses  them  as  proof  of  his  most  important  teachings; 
**gods"  (John  X.  34),  **God"  (Matt.  xxii.  31),  **Lord" 
(Matt.  xxii.  45).  And  he  has  no  hesitation  in  teaching,  at 
different  times  and  to  various  audiences,  in  Galilee  and  Perea, 
**TilI  heaven  and  earth  pass  away  one  jot  or  one  tittle  [the 
smallest  letter  or  the  smallest  part  of  a  letter]  shall  in  no 
wise  pass  from  the  law;  till  all  things  be  accomplished."^     * 

Another  evidence  of  Christ's  attitude  to  these  writings 
is  his  use  of  them  for  his  own  support  in  trial.  His  only  de- 
fence against  the  arch-tempter  in  the  wilderness  is  to  quote 
against  him  the  words,  by  which  man  lives,  that  proceed 
*'  out  of  the  mouth  of  God."  He  is  calm  and  at  peace  in  full 
view  of  sufferings  of  soul  beyond  all  power  of  words  to  ex- 
press, because  they  were  the  will  of  his  Father,  foretold  by 
the  prophets,  and  the  Father  was  ever  with  him.^  In  the 
midst  of  soul-sufferings  so  dreadful  that  the  sun's  light  failed, 
''^the  earth  did  quake,"  and  darkness  covered  the  scene,  he 
rests  his  breaking  heart,  and  commends  it  in  peace  to  God, 
in  the  few  words  of  three  psalms.^  And,  on  rising  from  the 
grave,  he  hastens  to  comfort  and  strengthen  his  despairing 
disciples  by  **  beginning  from  Moses  and  from  all  the  proph- 
ets, he  interpreted  to  them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things 
concerning  himself";  and  "he  opened  their  mind  that  they 
might  understand  the  Scriptures"  (Luke  xxiv.  27, 45).  This, 
with  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (John  xx.  22),  was  the  su- 
preme blessing  from  him,  who,  **  having  loved  his  own  who 
were  in  the  world,  loved  them  unto  the  end." 

In  view  of  the  proclaimed  results  of  some  criticism  of  the 
present  day,  it  is  needful  to  mark  that  Christ  believed  and  taught 
as  true  the  facts,  whether  natural  or  miraculous,  narrated  in 
the  Pentateuch.  He  taught  that  God  created  man  "  male  and 
female  "  ;*  that  God  spoke  the  words  contained  in  Gen.  ii.  24;* 

1  Matt.  V.  18;  Luke  xvi.  17.       *  Luke  xviii.  31-33;  John  xvi.  32. 

•  Matt,  xxvii.  46;  John  xix.  28;  Luke  xxiii.  46. 

*  Gen.  i.  27;  Matt.  xix.  4.  »  Matt.  xix.  5. 
VOL.  LL  NO.  204.        10 
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that  the  devil  was  a  murderer  and  liar  from  the  beginning;^ 
that  Abel  was  a  righteous  man,  a  prophet,  his  blood  was 
shed;^  that  the  Flood  was  a  historical  event  and  destroyed 
all  but  those  in  the  ark.'  He  taught  that  Abraham  lived, 
and  his  descendants  were  still  on  the  earth;  that  Abraham 
saw  Christ's  day  and  was  glad,  and  was  a  true  servant  of 
God;*  that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  did  live,  that  God  was  , 
their  God,  and  that  they  were  still  living  in  Christ's  day;* 
that  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  were  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven;®  that  circumcision  was  not  "of  Moses,  but  of  the 
fathers  '';^  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  were  destroyed  by  **  fire 
and  brimstone  from  heaven,"  that  Lot  escaped,  but  Lot's 
wife  was  a  warning;®  that  the  miracle  of  Jacob's  ladder  was 
to  be  repeated  upon  the  Son  of  man.* 

The  Saviour  taught  that  God  spoke  the  words  recorded 
in  Ex.  iii.  6;^®  that  God  gave  the  manna;"  that  there  was  a 
law  of  Moses  concerning  circumcision;^*  that  God  and  Moses 
spoke  the  words  in  Ex.  xx.  12;**  that  the  words  of  Ex.  xx. 
12-17  are  God's  commandments;**  that  God  and  Moses  spoke 
the  words  in  Ex.  xxi.  17;*^  that  Moses  gave  them  the  law;** 
that  Moses  gave  the  law  of  the  leper;  *^  that  the  second  great- 
est command  of  God  is  in  Lev.  xix.  18;*®  that  the  law  against 

1  Gen.  iii.  4,  5;  John  viii.  44. 

■  Gen.  iv.  8.  10;  Luke  xi.  51;  Matt,  xxiii.  35. 

■  Gen.  vi  -ix;  Matt,  xxi  v.  38;  Luke  xvii.  26,  27. 

•  Gen.  xii.-xxv.;  John  viii.  37-58;  Luke  xiii.  16;  xix.  9. 

•  Matt.  xxii.  32;  Mark  xii.  26;  Luke  xx.  37. 

•  Matt.  viii.  11;  Luke  xiii.  28;  xvi.  22-31. 
'  Gen.  xvii.  10  f.;  John  vii.  22. 

8  Gen.  xix.  24-26;  Matt.  x.  15;  xi.  23,  24;  Luke  x.  12;  xvii.  29,  31,  32. 

•  Gen.  XX viii.  12;  John  i.  51. 

1^  Matt.  xxii.  31,  32;  Mark  xii.  26;  Luke  xx.  37. 

"  Ex.  xvi.  4,  15;  John  vi.  32.        "  Ex.  xvi.  23-30;  John  vii.  22,  23. 

"  Matt.  XV.  4;  Mark  vii.  10. 

1*  Matt.  xix.  18,  19;  Mark  x.  19;  Luke  xviii.  20. 

"  Matt.  XV.  4;  Mark  vii.  10.        "  Ex.  xx.fif.;  John  vii.  19. 

"  Lev.  xiv.  2;  Matt.  viii.  4;  Mark  i.  44;  Luke  v.  14. 

"  Matt.  xxii.  39;  Mark  xii.  21;  Luke  x,  27. 
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eating  the  showbread  was  imperative  in  David's  day;^  that 
the  fathers  of  the  Jews  died  in  the  wilderness;^  that  Moses 
lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness;^  that  the  greatest  of 
God's  commands  is  found  in  Deut.  vi.  4,  5;*  that  words  that 
"proceeded  out  of  the  mouth  of  God"  are  found  in  Deut. 
vi.  13,  16;  viii.  3;^  that  Moses  wrote  the  law  contained  in 
Deut.  xxiv.  1.® 

Christ's  quotations  are  from  all  the  so-called  documents 
of  the  Pentateuch. 

From  the  so-called  Priest  Code  ("P")  he  quotes:  Gen. 
i.  27;  vii.  7,  t3;  xvii.  10;  Ex.  xvi.  15,  23-30;  Lev.  xiv.  2; 
xix.  18;  xxiv.  5-9;  Num.  xxviii.  9,  10;  xxxv.  30.  ^ 

From  "J":  Gen.ii.24;  iii.4,5;  iv.  8,  10;  vi.-ix.;  xii.- 
XXV.;  xix.  24-26;  Ex.  xvi.  4,  23-30. 

From"E":  Gen.  xxviii.  12;  Ex.  iii.  6;  xx.  12-17;  xxi. 
17;  Num.  xxi.  8,  9. 

From"D,"  *'DV'or  "D«":  Deut.vi.  4,  5, 13,  16;  viii.  3; 
xvii.  6;  xix.  15;  xxiv.  i. 

Christ  makes  no  distinction  in  the  validity  of  these  pas- 
sages. The  greatest  of  all  God's  commandments  is  found  by 
Christ  in  "D^?"  or^D^?"  The  second,  "like  unto  it,"  is 
found  by  Christ  in  the  "Priest  Code."  Christ  says  that  God 
spoke  the  words  of  Gen.  ii.  24  in  "J,"  and  God  spoke  the 
words  in  Ex.  iii.  6,  and  God  gave  the  commandments  in  Ex. 
xx.  12-17  in  "E." 

What  is  called  in  some  quarters  the  "higher  criticism" 
of  the  Old  Testament,  by  others,  "scientific  criticism,"  "his- 
torical criticism,"  "modern  criticism,'*  has  taken  possession 
of  all  the  holders  of  chairs  in  Old  Testament  literature  in  the 
Protestant  universities  of  Europe,  of  many  similar  teachers  in 

1  Lev.  xxiv.  9;  Matt.  xii.  \  4. 

•  Num.  xiv.  29,  32;  Deut.  ii.  14;  John  vi.  49,  58. 

•  Num.  xxi.  8,  9;  John  iii.  14,  15.     *  Maltxxii.  37;  Mark  xii.  29, 30. 

•  Matt.  iv.  4-10;  Luke  iv.  4-12.        •  Mark  x.  5;  Matt.  v.  31;  xix.  8. 
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England,  and  of  some  few  in  America.  This  criticism  and 
its  results  are  commended  to  Christians,  as  the  highest  result 
of  modern  biblical  science,  on  the  strength  of  this  accord  in 
Europe,  and  the  speedy  acceptance  of  these  results  by  all 
enlightened  and  aggressive  Christians  is  firmly  prophesied. 
Each  herald  of  this  coming  "scientific  position"  towards  the 
Bible,  gives  us  his  own  version  of  what  this  criticism  means 
and  what  are  its  results.  But  if  we  are  not  to  be  dazed  by  mis- 
leading names,  but  would  know  accurately  what  are  the  re- 
sults of  this  criticism,  what  it  really  means,  we  must  ask  the 
leaders,  men  who  know  what  they  mean  arjd  mean  what  they 
say;  who  strive  to  be  consistent  with  themselves  and  do  not 
cry  out,  when  their  own  words  are  quoted  by  fair  opponents, 
that  they  are  misunderstood.  These  men  speak  so  plainly 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  a  fair-minded  man  misunder- 
standing them.  What  do  all  these  leaders  agree  is  the  result 
of  their  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament? 

Want  of  space  compels  that  the  answer  be  given  as  to 
only  one  of  the  so-called  documents  of  the  Pentateuch.  That 
document  shall  be  the  Priest  Code,^  because  it  is  the  very 
heart  of  the  Pentateuch,  covering  its  history  in  great  part  and 
all  of  its  legislation,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  synopsis* 
of  that  code  given  by  Cornill,  which,  with  minor  variations, 
agrees  with  the  synopsis  of  other  writers; — 

Gen.    i.  i-ii.  4a.  Gen.  xii.  4b,  5. 

V.  1-21,   22*   23,  24*   25-27,  xiii.  6,  lib,  12a. 

28*,  30-32.  xvi.  la,  3,  15,  16. 

vi.  9-22.  xvii.  1-27. 

vii.  6,  1 1,  i3-i6a,  17a*  18-21,  xix.  29. 

23b?  24.  xxi.  lb,  2b-5. 

viii.  I -2a,  3b-5,  13a,  14-19.  xxiii.  1-20. 

ix.  1-17,  28,  29.  XXV.  7-1  la,  12-17,  19. 20, 26b. 

X.  1-7,  20,  22-23,  3I1  32.  xxvi.  34,  35. 

xi.  ia-27.  31,  32.  xxviii.  1-9. 
1  P  is  used  to  designate  the  Priest  Code  in  the  following  pages, 
a  a,  b,  =  the  verse  before  or  after  the  athnach. 
*  =  worked  over, 
t  =^  belongs  essentially  to  P. 
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Gen.    xxix.  24,  28b,  29.  Gen.    xli.  46-48? 

XXX.  22a.  xlvi.  6,  7, 8-27? 

xxxi.  18*  xlvii.  5,6a.     LXX  7-11,275, 

xxxiii.  18a*.  28. 

XXXV.  6a,  9-13,  15,  22b-29.  xlviii.  3-6. 

xxxvi.  I,  5b-8,  40-43-  xlix.  la,  28b-32,  33t. 

xxxvii.  I,  2a.  1.  12,  13. 

Exod.  i.  1-5,  7*,  13,  14*.  Exod.  xvi.  1-3,  6,  7,  9-i8t,  19*,  20, 

ii.  23*,  24, 25.  22a-24,  32-35a. 

vi.t  1-30.  xvii.  I  a. 

vii.  1-13,  19,  20a*  2ib,  22.  xix.  I*?,  2a. 

viii.  1-3,  iia-15.  xxiv.  I5b-i8a. 

ix.  8-12.  XXV.  i.-xxxi.  i8a. 

xi.  9, 10.  xxxiv.  29-35? 

xii.  1-20,  28,  37*  43-51.  XXXV.  l-xl.  38. 
xiii.  I,  2. 

xiv.  1-4,  8,  9b,  lob,  15*,  16- 
18,  2i-23t,  26,  27a,  28*  29. 

Lev.     i.  I -XX vii.  34  [i.  e.,  the  whole  book]. 

Num.  i.  1-X.28.  Num.  xvii.  i.-xx.  I3t,  22*,  23-29. 

xiii.  i-i7a,  21,  25, 26a*  32*.  xxi.  10,  11*. 

xiv.  la,  2*,  3,  4?  5-7,  10,  26-  xxii.  i. 

38t.  XXV.  6-xxxi.  54. 

XV.  1-41.  xxxii.  i-5t,  i6-32t. 

xvi.t  1-35.  xxxiii.  1-49?  50-xxxvi.  13. 

Our  authorities  shall  be  Kuenen,  Wellhausen,  Dillmann, 
Reuss,  Stade,Cornill,  Holzinger,  Smend,  Piepenbring,  Riehm, 
Kittel,  Schultz,  Westphal,  KOnig,  Marti.  No  one,  I  think, 
who  knows  the  history  of  this  criticism  will  deny  that  these 
men  have  been,  and  are,  its  .eminent  and  learned  leaders. 
What  they  say  of  the  Priest  Code  is  certainly  the  voice  of 
that  criticism.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  their  statements  can 
be  quoted. 

The  greatest  of  all  these  critics,  Kuenen,  shall  answer 

first,  and  give  an  explanation  of  constantly  recurring  terms, ^ 

**We  shall  use   the  word  legend    ...    for  every  narrative 

which  is  not  trustworthy,  but  is  nevertheless  given  us  as  his- 

1  The  Bible  for  Learners.    By  Oort,  Hooykaas  and  Kuenen,  Boston, 
1878,  p.  8. 
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tory.  By  this  trait  it  is  distinguished  from  the  fable,  the 
hearers  or  readers  of  which  are  warned  beforehand,  as  it  were, 
that  the  story  is  invented.  In  this  sense  the  legend  includes 
the  myth.  ...  As  a  rule  the  words  legend  and  myth  as  well 
as  saga  are  used  for  one  another,  and  in  a  different  way  by 
almost  every  writer  on  this  subject."^ 

On  P,  **The  Bible  for  Learners**  says,  p.  36,  of  Gen.  i. 
1-31,  **This  legend";  p.  64,  of  Gen.  v.,  "Invented  by  the 
writer  himself";  p.  65,  "We  can  no  longer  accept  his  state- 
ments as  true'*;  p.  76,  of  the  Flood,  "We  cannot  give  any 
high  position  to  the  legend  itself**;  p.  242,  "Legend  plays  a 
greater  part  than  history  itself  in  the  accounts  we  possess  of 
him  **  [Moses] ;  p.  5, "  In  the  eyes  of  the  writers  [of  the  whole 
Bible]  everything  was  subordinate  to  their  object,  so  that 
they  often  sacrificec}  what  we  consider  very  important  inter- 
ests to  it,  historical  truth,  for  example.  As  a  rule  they  con- 
cerned themselves  very  little  with  the  question  whether  what 
they  narrated  really  happened  so  or  not.  .  .  •  This  is  why 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  so  full  of  legends.*' 

YL}JK^Y.^,  Hexatetich,  1886: — 

P.  173,  "Of  the  examples,  by  which  previously  the  un- 
historical  character  of  the  Hexateuch  was  proved,  those 
which  speak  most  strongly  are  now  seen  to  be  derived  from 
P."  "It  is  in  P  that  the  absolutely  unhistorical  represen- 
tation of  Israel's  settlement  in  the  Trans-jordanic  district  and 
of  the  division  of  Canaan  by  lot  is  most  fully  developed.*' 
"  He  [P]  shows  little  care  for  the  reality,  and  subordinates  his- 

1  "Dr.  Oort  is  responsible  for  the  portion  which  deals  with  the  Old 
Testament;  but  his  work  has  always  been  submitted,  before  publication, 
to  the  careful  examination  of  Dr.  Hooykaas,  and  Dr.  Kuenen.  By  this 
means  the  chance  of  any  inaccuracies  finding  their  way  into  the  book 
has  been  made  as  small  as  possible." — Translator's  Preface. 

"He  [Kuenen]  had  also  a  share  in  the  composition  of  'The  Bible  for 
Learners,"  a  work  which,  though  all  its  positions  are  not  to  be  com- 
mended, gives  the  biblical  history  and  literature  in  general  accordance 
with  modern  critical  results,  in  a  very  striking  and  attractive  way." — Toy, 
The  New  World,  March  1892,  p.  80. 
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torical  probability  to  considerations  of  quite  another  order"; 
p.  43,  "The  Exodus,  the  wandering,  the  passage  of  the  Jor- 
dan, and  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  as  they  are  described  in 
the  Hexateuch,  are  simply  impossible";  p,  46,  **The  repre- 
sentation of  all  this  [the  Exodus]  in  the  Hexateuch  is  ab- 
surd"; p.  192,**  The  representation  of  the  Mosaic  times  and 
of  the  settlement  in  Canaan  which  the  Hexateuch  gives  us 
is,  as  a  whole,  contradicted  by  the  veritable  history";  p.  295, 
**  Fictitious  genealogies  .  .  .  the  priestly  lawgiver  sought  his 
end  by  the  employment  of  similar  means";  p.  301,  "P*s 
genealogies  are  as  unhistorical  and  artificial  as  those  of  the 
chronicler";  p.  478  [Onderzoek],  "The  historico-legislative 
fable  of  P." 

Knappert,  The  Religion  of  Israel}  Roberts,  Boston, 
1878:— 

P.  21,  "The  great  majority  of  the  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament  have  no  other  source  of  information  than  simple 
tradition."  "Narratives  of  this  sort  are  called  sagas  or  le- 
gends"; p.  22,  "When  a  prophet  or  priest  related  something 
about  bygone  times  ...  he  never  hesitated  to  modify  what 
he  knew  of  the  past,  and  he  did  not  think  twice  about  touch- 
ing it  up  from  his  own  imagination,  simply  that  it  might  be 
more  conducive  to  the  end  he  had  in  view  and  chime  in  bet- 
ter with  his  opinion.  .  .  .  Our  own  notions  of  honor  and 
good  faith  would  never  permit  all  this";  p.  25,  "The  Old 
Testament  is  rich  alike  in  legends  and  myths.  We  may  take 
as  examples  the  stories  of  the  first  human  pair,  the  Fall,  Cain 
and  Abel,  th^TDeluge,  the  tower  of  Babel,  God's  appearance 
to  Abraham,  and  Jacob's  wrestling.  These  stories  have  no 
historical  foundation  whatever";  p.  27,  "Israel  .  .  .  con- 
structed myths  and  gave  play  to  its  imagination  about  the 
creation  of  the  universe  .  .  .  others  were  invented  by  the 

1  "An  abridged  statement  of  the  views  of  Kuenen  and  others  of  the 
latest  school  of  Old  Testament  criticism." — Toy,  Hist,  of  Rel.  of  Israel, 
1882,  p.  22. 
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authors  themselves'*;  p.  41,  "Of  the  circumstances  which 
may  have  accompanied  the  Exodus  we  have  no  knowledge 
whatever";  p.  51,  "The  description  given  of  both  these  [Ark 
and  Tabernacle]  in  the  Pentateuch  is  utterly  incorrect";  p. 
187,  "Some  events,  elsewhere  recorded  [in  P],  are  touched 
up  in  the  priestly  spirit,  and  others  are  entirely  invented." 
"It  does  not  trouble  our  author  in  the  least  that  he  is  here 
utterly  at  variance  with  history";  p.  160,  "Writing  in  the 
name  of  some  celebrated  character  of  antiquity  is  not,  ac- 
cording to  our  notions,  a  moral  proceeding." 

WellhausEN,  Hist,  of  Israel,  1878: — 

P.  38," Totally  transforms  the  past";  p.  40,  it  transforms 
the  past  after  the  pattern  of  itself";  p.  169,  "it  dresses  itself 
up  in  archaistic  fashion  " ;  p.  41 , "  The  historical  sphere  created 
out  of  its  own  premises  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  actual  his- 
tory"; p.  170,  "It  IS  full  of  historical  fictions";  p.  438,  "a 
fictitious  product";  p.  333,  "the  audacity  of  its  numbers  is 
not  proportioned  to  their  trustworthiness";  p.  334,  "all  con- 
fidence in  it  is  lost";  p.  331,  "it  is  hard  to  give  an  idea  of 
its  pedantry";  "its  incredible  insipidity";  p.  332,  "it  reaches 
the  acme  of  its  dearth  of  ideas  in  Num.  vii.";  pp,  339-342, 
all  these  characteristics  are  shown  in  Gen.  1.  i-ii.  4,  where  it 
reveals  "  its  horrid  scheming,"  "  its  insipid  contemplation  of 
nature";  p.  336,  "indescribable  pedantry  of  language  accom- 
panies the  intellectual  pedantry." 

Hist,  of  Israel,  Black,  Edinburgh,  1885: — 
P.  39,  "The  historical  sphere,  created  by  itself,  is  no« 
where  to  be  found  within  actual  history.     Thus  it  holds  itself 
in  the  air  by  its  own  waistband."     "  The  tabernacle  rests  on 
a  historical  fiction.     In  truth,  it  is  proved";  p.  342,  "The 
dislocation  of  the  narrative  by  these  monstrous  growths  of 
legislative  matter  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  the  editor;  it  is  the 
work  of  the  unedited  Priest  Code  itself,  and  is  certainly  intoU 
erable";  p.  347,  Lifeless  itself,  it  [P]  has  driven  the  life  out 
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of  Moses  and  out  of  the  people,  nay,  out  of  the  very  Deity." 
DiLLMANN, Numbers^  Joshua^ and Deuterottomy,  1 886 : — 
P.  595,  The  Hexateuch  is  not  **an  authentic  picture  of 
the  legislation  of  Moses";  p.  650,  **  Where  he  had  no  his- 
torical accounts  he  sketches  freely  an  imaginary  picture,  e.  g., 
Noah's  ark,  course  of  the  Flood,  tabernacle  (after  the  man- 
ner of  a  movable  holy  tent,  richly  furnished),  the  order  of  the 
camp  and  march  (in  geometrical  divisions  .  .  .  ),  the  deter- 
mination of  the  boundaries  of  the  tribes  by  lot  under  Joshua, 
the  numbers  of  each  tribe  in  Moses*  day,  the  quantity  of 
manna  that  fell,  etc."  **They  are  not  to  be  taken  histor- 
ically"; p.  655,  "The  oral  saga  within  which  falls  all  the  his- 
tory given  by  P";  "Pknew  and  used  the  North-Israelite 
book  of  sagas." 

Genesis,  1892: — 

P.  2,  Gen.  i.  1-3 1,  "not  the  result  of  a  prophetic  vis- 
ion"; p.  13,  "no  historical  reality  in  the  physical  develop- 
ment." 

Reuss,  Hist.  .  .  .  of  the  Old  Test.,  f88i:— 
P.  465,  "  For  the  author  [P]  the  chief  matter  was  not  re- 
ligion and  morals,  but  the  altar  and  its  servants."  "  Instead  of 
purity  of  heart,  purity  of  the  skin  and  of  plates  is  the  more 
important";  p.  467,  "History  .  .  .  is  created  by  fantasy  [in 
P]  and  according  to  a  preconceived  theory."  "  A  bald  fic- 
tion is  the  tabernacle,  the  camp  and  the  arranged  parade 
march  in  the  desert,  the  large  numbers  of  the  pretended  cen- 
sus .  .  .  and  many  other  things  that  exceed  by  far  the  old 
sagas,  and  are  really  not  sagas  of  the  early  days  but  dreams 
of  an  impoverished  generation." 

Stade,  Hist,  of  People  of  Israel,  1887: — 
P.  17,  "P  .  .  .  presents  a  working  over  of  the  old  saga 
material";  p.  62,  "the  saga  material  of  P";  p.  71,  "this  sec- 
tion contradicts  all  we  know  of  Hebrew  antiquity.    Its  ideas 
agree  with  those  of  the  author  of  P." 
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CORNILL,  Introd.  to  O.  T.,  1891: — 

P.  67,  **We  have  in  P  less  the  work  of  a  single  individ- 
ual than  of  a  whole  school,  and  that  this  school  arose  in  Baby- 
lonia is  not  chance";  p.  56,  P  contains  "contradictions  and 
inconceivable  things";  p.  57,  "Num.  xxvi.  .  .  .  a  genealogy 
dressed  up  with  additions  after  the  manner  of  Chronicles"; 
(p.  272,  "All  historical  value  must  be  denied  to  him";  p.  275, 
^*A  narrator  whose  untrustworthiness  is  proved,"  i.  e.,  chron- 
icler); p.  58,  "An  action  puzzled  out  theoretically  and  a  me- 
chanical spinning  out  of  the  idea  of  sacrifice  " ;  p.  59,  "Num. 
xvi.  .  .  .  a  transformation  with  a  purpose";  p.  63,  "The  tab- 
ernacle ...  is  merely  a  carrying  back  of  the  Deuteronomic 
central  sanctuary,  that  is,  the  temple  of  Solomon,  into  the 
time  of  Moses,  after  it  had  been  made  movable  through  a 
waste  of  wit  not  to  be  despised";  p.  272,  "The  old  histori- 
cal books  and  the  Pentateuch  exclude  each  the  other.  Either 
the  representation  of  the  historical  books  is  true,  and  then 
the  Pentateuch  cannot  be  the  foundation  of  Mosaism  and  of 
the  religion  of  Israel;  or,  the  Pentateuchal  laws  are  from 
Moses,  and  then  the  representation  of  the  historical  books 
cannot  be  true." 

HoLZlNGER,  Introd.  to  Hexateuch,  1893: — 

P.  361,  P  is  "a  learned  treatment  of  the  saga  material"; 
p.  362,  "the  fiction  of  antiquity  is  not  entirely  carried  out"; 
p.  368,  "bald  pedantic  learning";  p.  371,  "the  most  num- 
erous and  worst  impossibilities  in  the  Hexateuch  are  from 
this  source";  "the  whole  chronology  of  the  earliest  history 
is  worthless";  p.  374,  "its  name-lists  are  bare-faced  inven- 
tions"; p.  381,  "gross,  sheer  mechanically  enlarged  miracles"; 
P-  389, "  its  historical  presuppositions  of  the  giving  of  the  law 
are  whimsies  that  force  a  smile";  p.  494,  "the  old  idea  of  in- 
spiration is  impossible  with  Grafs  [i.  e.,  this]  hypothesis." 

This  criticism  has  also  brought  forth  two  volumes  of 
History  of  Old  Testament  religion  or  Old  Testament  theol- 
ogy* and  we  will  hear  their  decision  on  P. 
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Smend,  Hist,  of  O,  T.  Religion^  1893: — 
P.  70,  "That  representation  [priests,  worship,  ritual]  of 
P  is  a  very  transparent  fiction";  p.  71,  **the  false  history  of 
that  representation  is  very  plain'';  **it  seems  almost  a  silly 
trick  when  P  makes  the  Sabbath  a  duty  because  God  rested 
on  that  day";  p.  86,  ** prophetic  inspiration,  in  the  Hebrew 
idea,  did  not  mean  anything  peculiar";  p.  140,  **the  Israel- 
ites received  the  Sabbath  from  the  Canaanites";  p.  12,  "The 
narratives  of  Genesis  are  wholly  saga";  p.  13,  "the  represen- 
tation of  the  Pent,  proves  itself  not  historical";  "the  law- 
giver of  the  Pent,  certainly  was  not  Moses.  .  .  .  The  narra- 
tion of  the  time  of  Moses  is  saga";  p.  457,  "  A  heathen  myth 
is  the  substance  of  Gen.  i.,  a  product  of  Babylonian  science"; 
p.  138,  "the  want  of  truth  in  the  sagas  about  worship  in 
Genesis  is  patent";  p.  98,  "the  life  of  Abraham  is  unthink- 
able .  .  .  and  false  .  .  .";  p.  3CK),  "there  was  no  covenant 
of  God  with  Abraham.  That  was  the  invention  of  a  later 
age  and  dated  back." 

PIEPENBRING,  Theology  of  the  O,  T.,  New  York,  1893: — 
P.  133,  "It  represents  God  as  the  author  of  moral  evil"; 
p.  283,  "Those  who  consider  this  narrative  [P]  with  histor- 
ical discrimination  can  see  in  it  only  a  fiction";  p.  288,  "he 
[P]  helped  to  stifle  religious  life  in  forms  and  led  the  reli- 
gion of  Israel  into  a  wrong  path";  p.  313,  the  author  a 
"Levitical  theorist";  p.  319,  By  P  "formalism  and  legalism 
•  .  .  got  the  upper  hand  and  with  it  the  claim  to  self-right- 
eousness." 

According  to  these  writers,  philologists  and  theologians, 
P,  the  heart  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  legend,  myth,  saga,  tradi- 
tion, and  not  trustworthy  (glaubwilrdig^  worthy  of  belief); 
a  proved  historical  fiction,  bald,  transparent  fiction,  artifice, 
fantasy,  false  history,  whimsies  that  force  a  smile,  absurd, 
impossible,  intolerable,  contradictory  and  inconceivable,  silly 
trick,  unthinkable  and  false,  bare-faced  inventions,  worthless, 
indescribable  pedantry  of  language  and  thought,  incredible 
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insipidity,  stifles  religious  life,  teaches  self-righteousness, 
makes  God  the  author  of  moral  evil,  driven  the  life  out  of 
God,  not  true,  its  writers  sacrificed  truth  intentionally, all  con- 
fidence in  it  is  lost,  not  a  moral  proceeding. 

Of  course  these  writer's  never  so  contradict  themselves 
as  to  imply  that  what  they  recognize  as  God  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  composition  of  such  a  document  as  they  assert 
the  Priest  Code  to  be.  According  to  their  united  testimony^ 
man,  and  man  alone,  out  of  his  own  mind,  created,  evolved^ 
invented  the  God  of  the  Priest  Code. 

We  have  hitherto  taken  the  witness  of  writers  who  never 
in  any  way  in  their  writings  acknowledge  the  supernatural. 
But  now  we  will  take  the  witness  of  writers  who  claim  to  be- 
lieve in  the  supernatural. 

RiEHM,  Introd,  to  O,  T,,  1889: — 

Vol.  i.  p.  339,  "Not  only  did  they  [the  authors  of  the 
Pentateuch]  compose  the  speeches  of  the  actors,  as  freely  as 
Thucydides  or  Livy,  but  they  also  gave  themselves  to  more 
or  less  free  reconstruction  of  the  popular  tradition'*;  p.  340, 
**  In  the  earliest  history  we  find  ourselves  on  the  ground  of 
sacred  saga";  "Either  this  history  must  have  been  given  to 
the  narrators  by  revelation,  or  by  historical  archives  in  ad- 
dition to  the  popular  saga.  Neither  is  the  fact";  "thus  it  is 
a  priori  probable  that  these  narratives  were  taken  from  the 
popular  saga.  Their  peculiar  character  makes  on  the  un- 
prejudiced mind  the  clear  impression  that  they  are  not  history 
but  saga." 

KiTTEL,  Hist,  of  the  Hebrews,  1888: — 

P.  151,  "None  of  them  [documents  of  Genesis]  can  be 
used  as  archives  in  the  sense  of  a  source  of  history  giving  ex- 
clusively historical  facts";  p.  153,  "to  accord  historical  char- 
acter to  the  words  of  Genesis,  or  to  one  of  its  sources,  would 
be  contrary  to  the  form  of  narrative " ;  p.  215,  "The  detailed 
account  by  P  of  a  costly  tabernacle  cannot  well  be  historical.'* 
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SCHULTZ,  O,  r.  TheoL,  Edinburgh,  1892: — 
Vol.  i.  p.  62,  **No  original  authorities  for  the  period 
before  Moses  have  come  down  to  us.  We  can  do  nothing 
more  than  draw  inferences  from  the  national  legends  we  have, 
and  from  any  fragments  of  myth  and  of  ancient  customs  that 
remain";  p.  73,  "The  work  of  a  priest  who,  undeterred  by 
the  existence  of  sanctuaries  in  Israel,  has  presented  us  with 
his  ideal  of  sacred  customs  in  the  form  of  a  history";  p.  132, 
"  For  the  latest  writers  of  the  Pentateuch  it  was  an  accepted 
fact  that  all  the  religious  knowledge  and  all  the  sacred  insti- 
tutions of  Israel  that  were  in  actual  existence  down  to  the 
time  of  Ezra,  had  been  received  from  God  by  Moses.  .  .  . 
This  view  is  not  that  of  Israel's  early  reminiscences,  and  no 
historical  inquirer  of  the  present  day  will  advocate  it." 

Westphal,  Revue  Chretienne,  1892: — 

P.  430,  **It  [P]  could  not  engender  and  maintain  in 
the  soul  individual  piety,  the  need  of  pardon  and  conversion, 
personal  communion  with  God,  which  is  the  very  foundation 
of  revealed  religion.  [Hence  certainly  not  from  God.]  With 
its  ceremonies  and  its  casuistry,  its  confusion  of  the  spiritual 
with  the  temporal,  of  the  church  with  the  nation,  its  obedi- 
ence to  priests  and  its  tendency  to  hold  as  righteous  him  who 
conformed  to  the  demands  of  the  ritual,  it  ran  the  risk  of 
leading  astray  and  of  materializing  religious  thought,  of  tak- 
ing the  form  for  the  essence,  and  of  encouraging  the  growth 
of  the  two  great  adversaries  of  revelation,  pride  and  fanat- 
icism." **The  day  when  clericalism  [P]  was  organized  the 
fall  commenced."  **  The  prayer  of  the  Pharisee  .  .  .  is  the 
prayer  of  the  self-righteous,"  i.  e.,  the  necessary  effect  of  P. 

KONIG,  Introd.  to  O.  T,,  1893: — 

P.  228,  "In  this  division  of  the  Pentateuch  [P]  older 
materials  reached  their  present  extension  only  after  a  long 
process  of  tradition." 
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Marti,  Influence  of  the  Results  of  the  Latest  O.  T,  In^ 
vestigationSy  1894: — 

P.  48,  **The  tenet  of  inspiration  ...  is  to  be  consid- 
ered as  discarded  when  it  is  recognized  how  the  several  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  arose." 

These  writers  who  bfelieve  in  the  supernatural  tell  us 
that  the  Priest  Code,  which  professes  to  be  nothing  but  a  his- 
tory, is  not  history  or  historical,  but  saga,  legend,  myth  and 
tradition;  it  was  not,  as  it  professes  to  have  been,  revealed 
by  God  to  Moses,  for  it  is  nothing  but  an  ideal  sketch,  op- 
posed to  patent  facts,  in  the  form  of  history,  written  by  a 
priest  a  thousand  years  after  Moses,  and  in  its  teachings  it 
is  contrary  to  the  foundation  of  revealed  religion;  it  was 
neither  founded  on  archives  nor  given  by  inspiration. 

There  is  another  point  on  which  both  sides  of  these 
critics  agree.  The  narrative  of  the  fall  of  man  in  Eden  is 
pure  legend,  myth,  saga,  and  not  worthy  of  belief;  but  the 
historical  fall  of  man  was  in  the  composition  and  introduc- 
tion of  P.i  • 

What  these  critics  say  of  P,  as  to  its  being  myth,  saga» 
legend,  they  say  with  greater  emphasis  of  the  other  so-called 
documents  of  the  Pentateuch,  "J,'*  **E,"  and  of  **D,''  "DV 
"D^,"  whose  history  is  taken  from  **J"  and  whose  reported 
speeches  of  Moses  are  pure  fiction.  As  fair  and  honest  men 
they  go  further.  They  tell  us,  what  we  can  easily  prove  for 
ourselves,  that  all  the  other  writers  of  the  Old  Testament, 
historians,  prophets,  and  psalmists,  believed  and  taught  the 
same  history  we  find  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  thus  we  can 
measure  the  worth  of  their  testimony,  since  that  history  is 
false  and  incredible.^ 

The  teaching  of  Christ  and  the  teaching  of  these  critics 
concerning  the  Old  Testament  are  plainly  put  before  intelli- 
gent readers.     The  facts  on  both  sides  are  clear  and  unmis- 

1  Piepenbring,  p.  288ff ;  Westphal  /.  c.^  and  all  the  others  quoted. 
*  Smend,  p.  66;  Schultz,  p.  132,  etc. 
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takable.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
Kuenen  know  that  I  can  appeal  with  entire  confidence  to  his 
numerous  statements  for  his  agreement  in  the  absolute  con- 
tradiction here  set  forth  between  the  teaching  of  Christ  and 
the  teaching  of  this  criticism;  and  that  it  is  simply  impossi- 
ble to  follow  Christ's  teaching  as  contained  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  receive  this  criticism.  Kuenen  never  obscured 
that  issue.  He  asserts  that  it  is  possible  to  save  the  char- 
acter of  Christ  as  an  honest  and  intelligent  teacher  only  by 
refusing  to  receive  the  New  Testament  account  of  him  as  any- 
thing more  than  myth  or  legend. 

It  is  not  possible  on  any  theory  to  avoid  the  real  issue. 
If  this  criticism  is  true,  Christ  was  the  greatest  of  false 
prophets  and  deceivers.  If  Christ  taught  God's  truth,  this 
criticism  is  absolutely  false. 
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ARTICLE    IX. 
SOCIOLOGICAL  NOTES. 

OUR  CREED. 

As  the  author  of  these  notes  is  a  stranger  to  the  readers  of  the  Bib- 
iiotheca  Sacra,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  a  short  statement  of  his  creed 
in  sociological  matters.  The  first  article  in  this  number  will  reveal  it 
more  or  less  clearly,  but  a  few  points  may  be  stated  more  explicitly.  He 
believes  in  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  product  than  at  present 
prevails,  but  he  emphatically  denies  that  the  best  way  to  secure  it  is  by 
revolution.  The  world  is  growing  better  and  not  worse.  Improvement 
can  and  will  come  along  the  lines  anticipated  by  our  best  economic  writ- 
ers. Monopolies  and.  trusts  must  go;  patent  laws  must  be  so  amended 
as  to  prevent  the  object  for  which  patents  are  granted  from  being  sub- 
verted to  monopoly  interests;  natural  monopolies,  or  non-competitive 
industries,  must  be  gradualty  assumed  by  the  state  and  run  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people;  a  graduated  tax  must  be  levied  upon  property  left  by 
will,  so  as  to  encourage  benevolence  and  wider  bequests.  The  unjust  and 
unequal  mounds  of  property  will  be  dissipated  by  time,  as  the  newness 
of  the  country  and  the  infancy  of  our  industries  have  largely  been  the 
occasion  of  them.  The  writer  believes  earnestly  and  sincerely  in  every 
effort  that  is  wise  and  lawful,  made  in  this  day,  to  uplift  the  downtrod- 
den and  discouraged.  He  welcomes  the  Institutional  Church ;  the 
Settlement  plans  so  nobly  carried  out  by  Jane  Addams  and  others.  He 
believes  in  that  true  friendship  for  humanity  that  aids  by  demanding 
respect  for  law  and  property  rights,  and  also  by  genuine  assistance  in 
time  of  need. 

For  labor  organizations  that  are  formed  for  all  lawful  purposes  the 
writer  has  only  the  warmest  words  of  encouragement  and  sympathy;  but 
whenever  any  use  violence  and  defy  established  authority  he  would  en- 
force the  law  first  and  offer  assistance  afterward. 

For  those  earnest  and  well-meaning  clergymen  and  newspapers  that 
are  abusing  the  churches  for  their  failure  to  solve  quickly  the  vexatious 
problems  of  to-day,  the  writer  has  the  same  feelings  that  he  has  for  the 
ignorant  who  use  violent  means  to  gain  quickly  their  ends.  And  when 
such  especially,  simply  scold  and  abuse  without  giving  any  substantial 
aid  or  pointing  out  any  particulars  where  reforms  would  be  beneficial, 
the  writer  believes  their  zeal  is  not  according  to  knowledge.  The  nos- 
trums for  society's  ills  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  would  be  amus- 
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ing  if  they  were  not  trifling  with  matters  vital  and  serious.  Some  new 
form  of  government  that  has  never  been  tried  successfully  anywhere  is 
a  common  panacea  proposed  by  well-meaning  but  theoretical  sentimen- 
talists. A  new  form  of  taxation,  as  the  doctrines  of  George  for  example, 
or  the  manual  training  school,  which  is  a  valuable  but  partial  cure,  is 
urged  by  the  specialist. 

The  truth  is,  we  are  suffering  as  a  nation  from  unrestricted  immigra- 
tion which  never  should  accompany  high  protection;  from  lack  of  ability 
on  the  part  of  our  statesmen,  who  are  too  largely  political  demagogues, 
to  cope  with  foreign  nations  in  their  financial  warfare  on  this  and  other 
silver-producing  countries;  from  the  prevailing  passion  to  accumulate 
money  to  the  neglect  of  such  important  matters  as  good  citizenship  and 
education,  which  is  characteristic  of  a  new  nation  in  its  earlier  stages  of 
development;  and  from  the  dazzling  and  misleading  effects  of  the  sud- 
den and  unprecedented  material  prosperity  leading  to  a  disregard  of  the 
laws  of  economy  such  as  prevail  and  are  elements  of  strength  in  the 
older  countries.  This  prosperity  is  a  source  of  peril  although  it  has 
come  to  the  American  people  by  reason  of  their  great  inventive  skill, 
their  undaunted  courage,  their  limitless  resources,  resulting  in  abundant 
confidence  in  themselves  and  in  their  form  of  government.  Another 
cause  is  the  tendency  of  new  labor-saving  machinery  to  produce  friction 
until  labor  adjusts  itself  to  the  new  conditions.  Most  important  of  all, 
and  resulting  partly  from  all  the  other  causes,  is  the  unprecedented 
growth  of  monopolies  and  trusts  laying  their  hands  upon  the  throats  of 
the  common  people,  and  with  which,  as  yet,  our  statutes  seem  unable  to 
cope. 

For  such  a  complication  of  evils  no  single  remedy  is  sufficient,  and 
when  offered  as  such,  is  only  suggestive  of  the  quack. 

But  Christianity,  as  a  life  if  not  as  a  creed,  is  the  deepest  love, 
because  it  is  the  highest  ideal,  of  the  true  American  heart,  and  its  pre- 
cepts will  be  heard  and  followed.  We  spell  God  and  gold  nearly  the 
same,  but  God  comes  first  and  has  a  capital.  The  American  people  love 
justice  and  fair  play  and  our  great  saving  power  is  the  middle  class,  who, 
after  all,  are  nearest  to  God,  for  they  strive  not,  as  the  wealthy,  unduly 
for  material  wealth  and  prosperity;  nor,  as  the  lawless  and  ignorant,  for 
the  overthrow  of  established  authority  and  the  reign  of  anarchy.  The 
saloon,  demagogism,  and  ignorance  are  the  worst  foes  of  the  American 
people.  Education  and  time  will  surely  cure  all  diseases,  but  the  cause 
of  the  lowest  classes  must  find  a  warm  and  loving  heart  and  a  listening 
ear  among  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  No  reform  must  be  derided 
because  it  is  new,  nor  must  we  trust  to  old  methods  entirely  because  they 
have  done  good  duty  in  the  past  and  are  sanctified  by  age.  But  to 
destroy  without  being  able  to  build  better  is  not  Christian  or  wise. 

VOL.  LI.  NO.  204.        II 
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PULLMAN. 

The  statement  of  facts  given  to  the  public  by  George  M.  Pullman, 
the  president  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  was  evidently  made 
for  the  purpose  of  allaying  the  prejudices  of  the  American  people  for 
his  refusal  to  arbitrate  the  question  in  dispute  with  his  employes.  The 
statement  is  evasive  and  misleading.  The  question  to  arbitrate  was  not 
really  one  of  wages,  but  was  as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  his  statement — 
that  he  was  losing  money  on  the  work  he  was  doing.  His  refusal  was^ 
therefore,  a  confession  of  weakness.  Not  a  small  part  of  his  work  was 
repairs  on  cars,  for  which  he  charged  time  plus  his  profit.  On  this  he 
was  making  money.  Hard  times  cannot  materially  affect  repairs  on  cars. 
If  these  repairs  were  on  his  own  cars  the  dividend  declared  since  the 
dispute  arose  is  an  answer  as  to  his  ability  to  pay  fair  wages.  He  reduced 
wages  but  not  rents,  and  permitted  men  to  work  long  enough  to  pay 
their  rent.  Instances  were  in  evidence  where  less  than  twenty  cents 
came  to  men,  after  rent  was  paid,  for  the  month's  wages,  out  of  which 
was  to  come  food  and  clothing  for  the  family.  The  slave  in  the  South 
had  better  treatment  than  that,  for  his  master  furnished  him  with  food 
and  clothes  from  motives  of  self-interest. 

Pullman  admits  that  he  is  charging  for  rent  three  dollars  per  month 
per  room  for  his  tenements  which  were  built  at  wholesale  cost  on  swamp 
land  upon  which  he  is  paying  taxes  as  swamp  land  to-day. 

He  has  elsewhere  stated  that  such  a  rent  charge  nets  him  3.85  per 
cent  on  his  investment. 

This  would  assume  the  cost  of  a  six-room  tenement,  with  the  land, 
to  be  over  ^^5,600.  But  the  architect,  or  anyone  with  the  most  limited 
experience  in  building,  knows  the  absurdity  of  such  a  statement.  Such 
houses  cannot  cost  over  $1,000  to  build,  or  $1,500  at  the  most.  The  land 
is  worth,  even  at  enhanced  prices,  not  over  $400.  The  income  is  clearly 
seen  to  be  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  on  the  investment.  This  estimate 
is  verified  from  the  statement  of  a  real  estate  agent  in  the  vicinity  who 
has  similar  houses  to  rent  for  two-thirds  of  Pullman's  charges,  and  he  is 
making  not  less  than  ten  per  cent  on  his  investment. 

Pullman's  statement  that  the  thirty-six  millions  of  capital  in  the 
Palace  Car  Company  was  all  subscribed  and  paid  for  in  cash  at  par,  is 
equally  misleading.  What  part  of  this  thirty-six  millions  was  declared 
in  dividends?  It  is  an  old  trick  of  corporations  to  declare  a  stock  divi- 
dend by  making  it  a  cash  dividend  with  privilege  of  subscribing  for  the 
stock  at  par.    These  privileges  sell  at  a  premium. 

There  is  nothing  in  Pulhnan's  statement  that  is  ingenuous.  We  are 
warranted  in  believing  that  he  has  charged,  as  part  cost  of  making  cars. 
many  expenses  that  belong  to  the  running  of  sleepers  or  to  the  renting 
of  homes  such  as  rent  on  his  office  building  or  salaries  of  his  officers. 
The  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  has  been  protected  by  patents  granted 
by  the  government;  by  the  state  militia  and  federal  troops  when  its  prop- 
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erty  was  endangered.  It  has  had  in  its  employ  a  man  who  gave  his  time 
to  legislatures;  it  has  evaded  its  taxes  in  every  way;  it  is  honeycombed 
with  favoritism  and  rings  within  rings. 

We  are  sure  that  the  treatment  of  its  employes  is  but  one  of  the 
Pullman  Company's  failings.  It  is  high  time  the  stockholders  investi- 
gated affairs.  Pullman  has  somewhere  acquired  a  very  low  estimate  of 
human  beings  and  of  man's  natural  rights. 

Charity  ball  boxes  at  S500,  gifts  of  statues  to  the  public,  and  affirma- 
tions of  integrity  are  poor  substitutes  for  justice.  The  starved  porters 
on  the  sleepers  are  turned  over  to  the  sympathies  of  the  public  for  proper 
remuneration,  when  at  the  same  moment  Pullman  is  charging  three 
prices  to  the  same  traveling  public  for  the  use  of  his  cars.  The  whole 
system  is  over-re.iching  and  un-American  and  should  be  regulated  by 
law. 


THE  HOMESTEAD  STRIKE. 

Professor  E.  W.  Bemis,  of  the  Chicago  University,  has  printed  in 
pamphlet  form  an  article  on  Homestead  contributed  by  himself  to  the 
July  number  of  the  Journal  of  Political  Economy,  of  which  he  is  one  of 
the  editors.  It  is  an  assumed  dispassionate  view  of  that  most  passionate 
struggle. 

Professor  Bemis  is  by  nature  and  training  one  of  our  fairest  and  best 
economic  writers  of  the  present  day — broad  in  his  sympathies,  careful 
in  his  facts,  and  fair  in  his  conclusions.  If  he  errs  at  all,  he  prefers  to 
err  in  his  sympathies  for  the  laboring  classes,  and,  in  thi^respect,  he 
shows  that  spirit  of  good  will  and  earnest  desire  to  help  tW  downtrod- 
den which  is  so  characteristic  of  him  as  a  Christian  scholar  and  gentle- 
man. 

When  the  writer  of  this  review  wrote  his  address  delivered  before 
the  Sunset  Club  at  Chicago,  the  committees  from  the  Senate  and  House 
had  not  made  their  report,  and  he  was  obliged  to  look  for  his  facts  to  the 
best  sources  he  could  find.  So  far  as  the  statement  of  facts  therein  con- 
tained have  been  modified  and  corrected,  the  writer  acknowledges  to 
Professor  Bemis  his  obligations. 

The  main  facts,  however,  remain  untouched.  Professor  Bemis  ad- 
mits that  the  mills  were  the  best  equipped  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in 
the  world;  that  this  superior  equipment,  which  was  capital's  contribu- 
tion, forced  competing  mills  to  the  wall  and  enabled  the  Carnegie  Com- 
pany to  pay  higher  wages  than  any  of  its  comjjetitors;  that  it  also  was 
enabled  by  its  superior  capital  to  build  homes  for  its  workmen  upon 
which  no  foreclosure  had  ever  occurred ;  that  of  3,800  employes,  the 
wages  of  only  325  men  were  involved  in  that  memorable  struggle,  and 
these  men  worked  but  eight  hours  a  day,  and  that  no  wages  of  less  than 
two  dollars  per  day  were  involved.    The  reduction  in  wages  at  all,  was  in 
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pursuance  of  an  agreement  to  follow  the  market  price  of  Bessemer  steel 
billets.  The  question  of  who  should  benefit  by  improved  machinery  was 
also  involved. 

These  workmen,  thus  situated  and  paid,  belonged  to  an  association 
which  numbered  24,000  members  which  was  clearly  a  "strike"  associa- 
tion. One-third  of  its  members  were  foreigners  who  came  here  attracted 
by  high  wages  and  steady  employment. 

The  Carnegie  Company  was  afraid  of  this  organization  because  of 
its  tendency  to  use  violence.  Its  theories  were  one  thing  and  its  prac- 
tices another;  and  in  this  it  differs  not  a  whit  from  most  labor  organiza- 
tions at  the  present  time.  The  first  great  purpose  of  a  labor  organiza- 
tion is  to  hold  men's  places  open  until  they  are  ready  to  return  if  they 
are  ordered  out  on  a  strike.  This,  to  be  successful,  involves  attacks  on 
the  natural  rights  of  man,  life,  liberty,  property,  and  reputation. 

This  was  precisely  the  case  at  Homestead.  The  lives  of  non-union 
men  were  in  danger,  and  even  the  water  they  drank  was  poisoned;  the 
property  of  the  company  was  seized;  the  men  who  wanted  to  work  were 
called  "scabs"  and  other  such  abusive  epithets,  which  is  simply  an  attack 
on  reputation;  while  the  non-union  men  were  deprived  of  liberty  in  every 
way,  being  afraid  to  go  out  of  the  works,  even  after  the  militia  patrolled 
the  streets. 

The  theory  of  most  labor  organizations  is  commendable,  but  their 
practices  are  often  vicious.  This  has  come  to  be  so  well  known  that  even 
their  leaders,  in  treating  with  employers,  covertly  threaten  violence  if 
certain  demands  are  not  complied  with.  This  is  usually  done  in  the  form 
of  a  "fear"  that  their  men  will  use  violence. 

Professor  Bemis  knows  and  admits  such  an  unfortunate  state  of 
affairs  at  Homestead,  and  does  not  approve  of  it;  but  we  cannot  escape 
the  conviction  that  he  is  too  amiable  in  view  of  such  facts.  He  speaks  of 
the  "  folly  of  violence,"  but  what  of  its  wickedness!  Economic  writers 
must  not,  in  this  day,  lack  the  heroism  of  indignation  and  even  fury  at 
the  attacks  on  organized  government;  and  they  are  free  to  exercise  the 
same  qualities  toward  those  who  would  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor,  but 
the  truth  must  be  spoken.  Must  we,  as  economic  writers,  become  su 
judicial  and  so  "fair"  that  we  cannot  see  whither  we  are  drifting?  No 
unprejudiced  person  should  write  of  Homestead  and  not  bum  with  indig- 
nation at  the  passions  excited  and  aroused  by  the  vicious  and  depraved 
leaders  of  the  union  workmen  at  that  time.  Murder,  arson,  riot,  treason, 
insurrection— all  that  was  devilish  and  beastly  in  human  nature  found 
expression  there  at  that  time.  And  for  what?  Can  any  thinking  and 
reasonable  man  give  a  good  reason?  When  we  become  so  judicial  that 
we  cannot  define  and  abhor  crime  it  is  time  for  us  to  ask  if  Christianity 
has  any  backbone,  any  moral  tissue  or  fiber.  But  we  would  not  thus  too 
far  judge  Professor  Bemis.  He  has  made  a  careful  statement  of  facts, 
and  the  inferences  he  leaves  for  his  readers  to  draw.    So  far  as  we  are 
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concerned,  we  prefer  to  state  them  in  plain  words,  for  in  that  way  alone 
can  the  value  of  facts  be  estimated  and  understood.  In  economic  truth 
we  must  hew  to  the  line  and  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  will.  Gibbon 
was  said  to  be  intentionally  fair  in  his  treatment  of  the  fight  between  the 
lions  and  the  Christians,  but  his  sympathies  were  with  the  lions.  We 
must  be  impartial,  with  no  prejudices  for  or  against  capital  or  labor. 


COMPULSORY  ARBITRATION. 

In  the  non-competitive  industries,  or  natural  monopolies,  where  the 
public  is  virtually  the  silent  partner,  compulsory  arbitration  is  just  and 
proper,  and  laws  should  be  enacted  making  it  possible. 

Such  are  transportation  companies,  whether  on  land  or  water;  corpo- 
rations controlling  the  telegraph,  telephone,  electric  light,  gas,  and  water 
works.  All  such,  whether  under  corporate  ownership  or  under  partner- 
ship or  private  control,  involve  the  State  as  silent  partner,  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  the  case.  This  comes  about,  not  because  the  State  has  legalized 
a  corporation,  as  in  the  competitive  industries,  which  in  law  is  only  a  per- 
son; but  because  the  public  granted  the  franchise,  deeding  away  valua- 
ble public  rights;  because  the  natural  monopoly  can  have  no  competition, 
and  the  public  is  therefore  dependent  upon  it  in  a  peculiar  sense;  because 
the  monopoly  depends  upon  the  public  for  its  support  and  patronage; 
and  because  the  public  is  the  greater  sufferer  in  case  of  failure  or  stop- 
page, being  affected  the  most  intimately  and  quickly  by  any  calamity. 
These  broad  grounds,  in  equity,  give  the  public  a  voice  in  the  monopoly, 
if  for  any  reason  the  public  is  deprived  of  the  benefits  for  which  it 
deeded  away  its  privileges  and  rights.  The  fact  that  the  State  simply 
granted  rights  to  incorporate  constitutes  no  ground  for  interference. 

In  all  cases  where  the  public  is  silent  partner,  employers  must  not 
permit  the  stoppage  of  the  works  or  of  traffic,  the  cutting  off  of  the  sup- 
ply of  water,  or  any  infringement  of  the  public  rights,  because  of  differ- 
ences with  its  employes  in  the  question  of  wages,  hours  of  labor,  or 
anything  else. 

Such  questions  must  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  and  statutes  requir- 
ing it  are  eminently  proper  and  just.  A  refusal  to  arbitrate  should  be 
the  forfeiture  of  the  property  to  the  State,  to  be  run  by  the  State  until 
the  legal  owners  are  willing  to  abide  by  the  law  which  makes  them  sim- 
ply trustees  in  possession  and  acting  for  the  owners  and  the  State  so  long 
as  they  serve  faithfully  the  interests  of  both  parties  and  do  not  subvert 
the  public  good  to  the  interests  of  the  other  partner,— the  capital  invested 
in  the  enterprise. 

The  penalty  for  seeking  to  accumulate,  by  taking  the  public  in  as 
silent  partner,  should  be  the  willingness  to  settle,  by  arbitration,  all  mat- 
,ters  affecting  the  public. 
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It  should  be  made  obligatory  upon  employes,  also,  who  seek  employ- 
ment in  corporations  or  works  of  such  a  public  character,  that  they  shall 
not  conspire  to  injure  the  public  by  concerted  action  in  the  matter  of 
strikes,  and  much  less,  if  they  voluntarily  quit  work,  shall  they  threaten, 
intimidate,  or  in  any  manner  interfere  with  others  who  would  fill  their 
places.  The  attack  on  reputation  by  the  use  of  vile  epithets  such  as 
"scab"  is  as  much  a  form  of  violence  as  the  attack  on  life  and  property, 
and  should  be  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both. 

But,  since  an  employer  stakes  his  property,  in  an  agreement  to  abide 
by  arbitration,  and  the  workman  has  nothing  but  his  body  to  offer  as  a 
pledge  of  good  faith,  and  especially  since  an  unwilling  worker  is  unde- 
sirable to  the  employer,  a  month's  wages  should  be  retained  by  the  em- 
ployer to  be  forfeited  by  the  employe  in  case  of  violation  of  agreement. 

But  in  competitive  and  private  industries  such  a  law  would  clearly 
be  unconstitutional,  as  it  would  infringe  the  natural  rights  of  man. 
Freedom  of  contract  must  be  maintained,  and  compulsory  arbitration  is 
a  contradiction  of  terms.  It  is  compelling  a  man  to  make  a  contract  and 
continue  business  against  his  will,  which  is  clearly  an  act  of  tyranny. 

A  law  thus  operative  could  bind  the  employer  but  not  the  employe, 
for  the  latter  has  nothing  but  his  body  to  pledge,  as  has  been  said  before, 
as  a  guarantee 'of  good  faith;  and  to  seize  the  body  because  a  man  pre- 
ferred not  to  work  when  he  was  not  compelled  by  necessity,  would  be  the 
highest  tyranny.  An  arbitration  law  that  could  thus  bind  the  employer 
but  not  the  employe  would  be  a  one-sided  affair.  Furthermore,  unwilling 
service  by  employer  or  employe  would  easily  find  a  way  to  defeat  the  de- 
cision of  any  arbitration  tribunal. 

Therefore,  Pullman  as  President  of  the  company  running  cars  for 
public  use  should  be  compelled  to  arbitrate;  but  Pullman  as  President  of 
the  works  making  cars  to  sell  can  never  be  made  by  law  to  run  his  works 
if,  in  his  judgment,  it  is  unprofitable  to  do  so.  The  former  is  a  case  in 
which  the  public  is  partner,  and  the  latter  is  not.  To  compel  arbitration 
in  the  former  case  adequate  laws  can  be  enacted,  but  to  accomplish  the 
latter,  would  require  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  and  even  then 
such  laws  would  be  practically  inoperative  because  of  their  tyrannous 
nature.  It  would  quickly  result  in  the  withdrawal  of  capital  from  all 
manufacturing  industries. 


LO.  THE  IDEAL  CITIZEN. 

The  new  standards  of  excellence  by  which  the  coming  man  is  to  be 
judged,  will  bring  Lo,  the  poor  Indian,  to  the  front  as  an  ideal  citizen  of 
to-day.  The  Indian  is  not  shut  in  by  the  restrictions  of  civilization.  The 
forest  is  his  to  roam  where  he  will,  and  he  can  do  as  he  pleases,  whether 
he  pleases  to  do  right  or  not.    This  is  the  anarchist's  idea  of  liberty.    The 
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Indian  knows  no  law  of  habeas  corpus  except  as  he  skulks  stealthily  be- 
hind an  imaginary  foe,  kills  him,  and  proceeds  to  scalp  him.  Knowing 
no  forms  of  court  procedure,  he  is  in  no  danger  of  contempt  of  court.  In 
these  particulars  he  is  not  unlike  Debs,  the  ideal  hero  and  citizen  of  the 
lawless,  ignorant,  designing,  and  sentimental.  The  conventionalities  of 
society,  the  Indian  knows  nothing  about,  and  cares  less  for  their  obser- 
vance. His  clothing  is  reduced  to  the  minimum  in  quantity  even  if  it  be 
at  the  maximum  in  color.  So  long  as  his  squaw  will  keep  him  in  food 
and  the  government  will  keep  him  in  blankets,  he  is  contented  and  happy. 
Thus,  he  has  Thoreau's  idea  of  reducing  want  to  a  minimum.  He  takes 
no  thought  for  the  morrow,  and  in  that  follows  Tolstoi's  plan  of  doing  lit- 
erally what  Christ  commands.  He  will  divide  with  his  neighbor  accord- 
ing to  the  loftiest  ideal  of  the  communist,  and  never  question  whether 
neighbor  is  benefited  or  injured  thereby.  In  this  he  is  truly  "altruistic," 
judged  by  the  standards  of  many  economic  writers  of  to-day.  Such  hea- 
thenish traits  as  prudence,  forethought,  thrift,  ambition,  enterprise,  the 
desire  to  acquire,  own,  and  bequeath, — in  fact  the  sense  of  property, — ^are 
foreign  to  his  nature.  Such  unchristian  forces  have  never  enslaved  him 
and  have  no  part  in  forming  his  noble  manhood.  He  is  simply  a  child  of 
nature,  with  no  ambition  to  succeed  or  overcome  beyond  his  fellows.  No 
cast-iron  rules  of  self-denial  vex  his  righteous  soul.  He  is  not  only  will- 
ing to  be  nothing,  he  is  unwilling  to  be  anything.  In  this  particular  he 
has  emptied  himself  of  himself  and  is  in  a  very  humble,  lowly,  and  recep- 
tive state  of  mind.  That  Indian  who  bought  a  corner  lot,  began  to  ac- 
quire, gave  up  his  whiskey  and  tobacco,  started  a  bank  account,  and 
really  had  an  ambition  to  be  somebody  and  succeed  in  the  world  had  sim- 
j)ly  contracted  a  white  man's  disease, — he  had  been  converted. 

Some  old-fashioned  thinkers  have  imagined  that  the  noble  red  man 
is  a  slave  to  his  own  passions,  his  ignorance,  his  animal  nature;  that  he 
has  never  conquered  space  or  time;  that  he  is  hemmed  in  and  limited  by 
his  own  notions  of  freedom,  and  that  he  lacks  but  the  inspiring  forces  of 
Christianity  to  civilize  him  and  set  him  free.  Such  thinkers  imagine  that 
if  Christ  should  set  him  free  he  would  be  free  indeed.  They  have  an  idea 
that  liberty  is  freedom  only  to  do  right  and  not  permission  to  act  as  one 
pleases,  unless  he  pleases  to  act  in  obedience  to  the  highest  laws  that  man 
is  capable  of  discerning.  They  imagine  that  freedom  of  conscience  is 
not  a  dead  conscience  but  one  made  alive  and  quickened,  operative  be- 
cause obeyed;  that  liberty  of  the  press  is  freedom  to  speak  the  truth  in 
love;  that  true  liberty  is  therefore  the  child  of  bondage  and  born  of  obe- 
dience to  law. 

But  these  old-fashioned  notions  of  man  and  the  proper  way  for  him 
to  overcome  heredity  and  environment  must  take  a  back  seat.  They  are 
a  back  number.  The  new  idea  for  the  new  era  and  the  new  century,  with 
many  modem  writers,  finds  no  use  for  the  notions  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  Pilgrims  on  the  Mayflower;  wrested  from 
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the  Indians  by  heroic  self-denial,  hardships  and  suffering;  struggling  for 
utterance  through  the  weary  years  of  the  Revolution  and  the  civil  war, 
and  finally  overcoming,  forming  a  standard  of  excellence  which  Chris- 
tianity through  its  universities  of  learning  and  churches  have  emphasized 
and  enforced.  These  must  all  go  because  the  sentimentalist  in  econom- 
ics and  the  demagogue  in  politics  have  so  decreed.  Not  that  these  old- 
fashioned  thinkers  believed  that  our  civilization  was  already  perfect  and 
had  no  unjust  laws  of  distribution  which  in  the  natural  and  proper  way 
would  be  rectified,  such  as  statutes  against  unjust  acquisition  and  rapa- 
cious monopolies  and  trusts  founded  and  nourished  by  greed.  These 
statutes  they  would  enforce  by  the  moral  sense  of  a  long-suffering  com- 
munity, but  their  old-fashioned  ways  were  too  slow.  The  way  to  make 
Pullman  do  right  is  to  destroy  the  lives  and  property  of  all  who  patronize 
his  cars. 

The  Indian  is  revenged.  He  has  returned  and  asks  recognition  as 
the  ideal  citizen  in  a  free,  democratic  republic.  Let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die.  Let  us  shout  for  Coxey,  Debs,  the  dema- 
gogue and  anarchy.  The  saloon  and  politics  will  hear  their  complaint, 
and,  in  the  name  of  equality,  liberty,  and  brotherhood,  the  demagogue  will 
plead  their  cause.  Hypocrisy  is  the  homage  which  vice  pays  to  virtue,, 
and  the  "  claims  of  humanity  "  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  Otherwise  the 
people  would  discover  the  cloven  hoof  and  be  alarmed. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

CRITICAL   NOTES. 

ON  THE  LAW  OF  FRINGES  IN  NUMBERS  AND  DEU- 
TERONOMY. 

Deuteronomy  xxii.  12  reads,  "Thoushalt  make  thee  fringes/' etc.» 
A.  V.  and  R.  V.;  ihe  latter,  in  the  margin  "twisted  threads";  cf.  Num. 
XV.  38-41. 

I  shall  hope  to  show  reasons  for  preferring  here  the  marginal  R.  V. 
rendering,  in  the  more  definite  sense  of  a  cord  or  cords,  i.  e.,  correspond- 
ing not  with  the  fringes  (or  as  some  think  tassels)  of  Num.  xv.  38,  but 
with  the  cord  (A.  V.  ribband)  of  blue  which  is  the  second  element  there. 
Not  to  mention  the  elaborate  reason  of  edification,  with  hortatory  adjunct ^ 
which  in  Numbers  is  appended,  but  omitted  in  Deuteronomy,  where  the 
hortatory  element  is  ordinarily  so  powerful,  the  wording  of  the  two  pas- 
sages dififers  widely,  having,  except  the  single  word  >&a;ffl/A  (wing,  corner^ 
extremity),  no  element  in  common,  and  even  this  in  divergent  forms,  Deu- 
teronomy having  the  plural  in  n1,  Numbers  that  in  D\  under  the  regimi- 
nal form  V    I  have  found  no  parallel  of  laws  as  between  Deuteronomy 

and  the  earlier  Pentateuch  which,  evidently  dealing  with  the  same  subject^ 
seems  at  first  sight  to  contain — ^at  any  rate  in  the  compass  of  a  single 
verse — so  much  that  is  discordant.  Even  the  word  for  clothing  differs,  be- 
ing in  Numbers  beged  in  the  plural  form,  in  Deuteronomy  the  collective 
kesuth,  used  at  Ex.  xxi.  10  for  all  wearables;  cf.  xxii.  26  and  Gen.  xx.  i6» 
in  which  it  has  the  etymological  sense  of  "covering." 

The  analysis  may  best  begin  on  the  side  of  Numbers  as  the  fullest. 
Its  word  for  "fringes"  (nV^)  is  used  by  Ezekiel  for  the  prominent  lock 

of  hair  by  which  he  is  lifted  (Ezek.  viii.  3).  This  rather  suggests  a  tassel 
than  a  fringe.  Assuming  the  garment  a  four-square  piece  of  cloth,  pre- 
ciseness  would  require  an  answer  to  the  question.  Is  kanaph  the  side  or 
the  anfi:le?  A  fringe  along  each  side,  or  a  tassel  at  each  angle,  would 
seem,  according  as  this  question  is  answered,  an  equally  suitable  sense. 
Of  course  one  would  not  exclude  the  other.  The  word  {s^riB  ^ribband  A. 
V.)  is  certainly  in  Num.  xix.  15  used  for  such  a  cord  as  would  fasten  the 
lid  on  a  jar.  Let  us  take  it  as  *  cord."  That  for  bluish-purple,  "  blue  ** 
A.  v.,  the  well-known  sacred  color  of  the  sanctuary,  occurs  over  twenty 
times  in  Ex.  xxv.  ad  fin,  and  six  times  in  Numbers.    It  need  not  detain 
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us.  I  turn  next  to  Deuteronomy,  /.  c.  The  word  there  for  "fringes/*  A. 
v.,  occurs  in  i  Kings  vii.  17  for  some  decoration  of  the  capital  of  a  col- 
umn (D^i>^n3).  The  four  volutes  in  an  Ionic  capital  are  sometimes  taken 
to  represent  curling  masses  of  hair,  and,  led  by  this,  we  might  perhaps 
approach  the  ns^V  of  Numbers  through  the  sense  borne  by  it  in  Ezekiel, 

/.  c.  But  Gesenius  gives  a  verb  gadal  in  Syriac  and  Arabic=twist  or 
weave;  and  if  the  analogy  to  a  lock  of  hair  holds  at  all,  it  would  be  rather 
through  its  admitting  of  being  twisted  into  a  rope.  In  short,  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  etymology  which  the  versions,  as  I  shall  further  show,  favor, 
is  that  D^pna  of  Deuteronomy  rather  represents  the  ij^JIB,  "cord,"  of  Num- 
bers than  its  flV^'.  What  the  exact  position  of  the  cord  was  to  the  fringe 
or  tassel,  is  an  obscure  question.  But,  assuming  a  fringe  made  in  the 
most  natural  manner,  by  leaving  the  ends  of  the  thrums  of  warp,  or  woof, 
or  both,  an  edging  of  cord  would  be  easily  run  along  above  them  and 
would  help  to  keep  the  fringe  from  further  fraying.  One  may  notice  in 
passing  that  the  phrase  of  Numbers,  "for  your  generations,*'  denotes  a 
permanent  feature,  not  liable  to  change  with  the  arbitrary  phases  of 
fashion. 

I  proceed  to  the  LXX  and  Vulgate,  in  which  the  K/)d<rre5o  and  the 
ffrptfTTd  of  the  LXX,  fimbrias  and  funicuhs  of  Vulg.,  are  the  leading 
words,  and  cannot  easily  be  made  equivalent  to  each  other. 

The  LXX  translators  probably  had  the  costume  as  worn  by  Alexan- 
drian Jews,  at  the  period,  before  their  eyes  as  they  wrote,  which  gives  a 
special  value  to  their  testimony.     It  is  as  follows- — 

Num.  XV.  38.  Deut  xxii.  12. 

tcpdffireda  iirl  tA  irTep6yta  T(av  Ifiarlcov  ffTptwrii  .  ,  ,  hri  rtav  rwvdfMP  Kpoff- 

,  ,  ,  KfjX  iiri0ij<r€T€  iiri  rd  Kpdcveda  tQv  ir4d<ay  rdv  ir€pipo\alotr  crov,  &  iap  irepi- 

iTTepvyLcjp  K\w<Tfia  vaKMitfOP.  /3dX|;. 
The  Vulg.  phrases  are:  — 

Fimbrias  per  angulos  pal liorum  Funicuhs   in  fimbriis  .  .  .  pet 

,  ,  ,  in  eis  vittas  hyacinthinas.  quatuor   angulos    pallii  tut    quo 

operieris. 

Now  we  find  in  Zech.  viii.  23  xpdffireSov  in  LXX,  used  for  "the  skirt" 
(of  a  Jew),  where  again  the  Hebrew  is  kanaph^  of  which  the  plural  is 
read  in  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy  here  and  in  Numbers  the  singular 
also.  And  of  course  in  the  New  Testament  we  are  familiar  with  it  in  the 
same  sense.  (Matt.  ix.  20,^/  al,)  This  suggests  that  KpdffW€9or  of  the 
LXX  in  Deuteronomy  also  means,  not  the  bare  skirt,  but  one  with  the 
fringe  or  tassel  on  it^  which  Numbers  prescribes.  Then  by  understand- 
ing the  fl-Tpcrrd,  "twists,"  of  Deuteronomy  (or  precisely  arperrhv^  "twist") 
as  ^the  KXufffia  of  Numbers,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  Alex.  LXX  read- 

*  As  we  speak  of  "  the  colors,"  i.  e.,  flags  with  colors  upon  them. 
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ing  this  same  word  kKC^cim.  (Judg.  xvi.  9)  where  the  Vat.  has  crpky-iia, 
"twisted  thing"  (A.  V.  "thread")— we  adjust  the  two  passages  in  har- 
mony. In  Numbers  the  elements  are  given  analytically:  ( i )  the  Wi'to^ 
"garment";  (2)  its  vr^piyuiVf  "extremity";  (3)  on  this  the  Kp6.<TireBov, 
"  fringe  ";  (4)  on  this  the  ic\w<r/ia,  "  cord  "  ("  ribband  "  A.  V.).  But  in  Deu- 
teronomy the  language  is  popular,  and  takes  the  KpAwedov  as-^(2)  and  (3) 
of  Numbers;  and  (rrpeirTd,  as  all  scholars  are  aware  (as  if  sympathizing 
with  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  Deuteronomy),  is  far  more  a  word  in  pop- 
ular use  than  the  rare  kXwct/mi.  In  short,  we  harmonize  Numbers  and 
Deuteronomy  (as  does  the  LXX)  by  regarding  a  phrase  of  Numbers  that 
directing  the  "fringe,"  as  read  into  Deuteronomy.  In  other  words.  Num- 
bers is  intelligible  by  itself,  but  Deuteronomy  only  by  the  aid  of  Num- 
bers. No  scholar  can  expect  a  stronger  presumption  in  favor  of  Numbers 
being  the  earlier  and  Deuteronomy  the  later  precept.  Render  therefore 
gediiim^  "cords."  This  dependence  being  once  understood,  the  key- 
word kenaphothf  or  rather  kan  'photh  (reg.)  in  Deuteronomy  has  the 
effect  of  virtually  referring  us  to  Numbers  for  the  details — "blue"  in  par- 
ticular— ^and  for  the  symbolical  reasons  why. 

For  the  plural  of  kanaph  Deuteronomy,  as  shown  above,  has  the 
feminine  form.  Numbers  the  masculine.  That  feminine  form  is  part  of 
a  favorite  phrase  (Job,  Isa.)  for  "  the  four  regions  ["  corners  "  A.  V.]  of  the 
earth."  As  there  the  feminine  marks  that  abstract  sense,  so  here  it  prob- 
ably marks  the  logical  "second  intention"  with  which  the  word  is  used, 
viz.,  for  the  skirts  with  the  fringes  included. 

The  question  between  tassel  at  the  corner  and  fringe  along  the  side, 
seems  settled  by  Zech.  viii.  23.  One  can  hardly  imagine  ten  men  hold- 
ing on  to  four  tassels  at  the  corners;  whereas  the  edges  would  give  them 
hold-fast  enough.  The  classical  use  of  KpiL<nr^^ov  also  favors  the  edge  as 
meant,  e.  g.,  in  a  fragment  of  Euripides,  (tx'^^^^  »"«/>'  a^ots  KpaaviSoit 
Eiponrioj,!  where  "the  confines  [edges]  of  Europe"  is  the  sense.  Class- 
ical students  may  also  recall  the  parallel  of  the  "  tasselled  aigis  "  of  Pallas 
in  Homer,"  to  which  some  mystical  meaning  seems  to  have  attached. 
The  vases  show  it  as  a  sort  of  tippet  fringed  along  the  edge. 

Of  course  Moses  addresses  in  Deuteronomy  a  popular  audience. 
They  would  know  well  enough  what  he  meant  because  current  familiar 
usage  would  interpret  his  words.  They  would  need  no  reference,  ex- 
press or  tacit,  to  an  earlier  record.  But  for  us  Numbers  is  the  interpreter 
of  Deuteronomy  in  this,  as  in  earlier  instance  of  Priestly  Dues.  There- 
fore the  theory  that  Deuteronomy  was  independent  of,  and  anterior  to, 
the  "  middle  Pentateuch  "  does  not  account  for  the  facts,  which  in  these, 
and  it  might  be  shown  in  other,  instances,  suggest  the  dependence  of 
Deuteronomy  on  Numbers  and  on  Leviticus. 

Henry  Hayman. 

Aldingham,  Uiverston,  England. 

'  Frag.  382,  ed.  Nauck.        «  Iliad,  V.  738,  et  aL 
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II. 
JUDAISM  IN  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

There  are  three  notable  books  on  Judaism,  each  of  which  deserves 
a  word  of  comment  and  of  commendation.  The  author  of  the  first  work 
is  favorably  known  through  his  writings,  and  his  position  of  Professor  at 
the  Hebrew  Union  College;  the  second  volume  is  by  many  Hebrew  au- 
thors, of  varying  celebrity;  and  the  third  is  by  an  unknown  author.  The 
first  treats  of  the  literature  of  past  ages;  the  second,  while  dealing  with 
history,  treats  also  largely  of  present  themes  and  opportunities;  and  the 
third  is  a  plea  in  favor  of  the  Jews,  and  intended  to  be  read  by  the  Jews 
and  by  others,  and  largely  concerns  the  future. 

Professor  Mielziner's  work^  is  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which 
Part  First  contains  the  Introduction  proper.  We  give  its  table  of  con- 
tents: I.  The  Mishna.  Its  Origin,  Compilation,  Division,  and  Language. 
Names  and  general  contents  of  its  sixty-three  tracts;  II.  Works  kindred 
to  the  Mishna: — Tosephta,  Mechilta,  Siphra,  Siphri;  fragmentary  Barai- 
ihoth;  III.  The  Authorities  of  the  Mishna.  Biographical  sketches  and 
characteristics  of  the  principal  Tanaim;  IV.  The  Expounders  of  the 
Mishna.  Biographical  sketches  and  characteristics  of  the  principal 
Amoraim;  V.  The  Gemara.  Classification  of  its  contents  into  Halacha 
and  Agada;  VI.  Complications  of  the  Palestinean  and  of  the  Babylon- 
ian Talmud;  VII.  Apocryphal  Appendices  to  the  Talmud;  VIII.  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Talmud;  IX.  Epitomes  and  Codifications  of  the  Tal- 
mud; X.  Manuscripts  and  Printed  Editions;  XI.  Auxiliaries  to  the 
Study  of  the  Talmud;  XII.  Translations  into  Latin  and  Modem  Lan- 
guages; XIII.  Bibliography  of  Modern  Works  and  Monographs  on 
Talmudical  Subjects;   XIV.  Opinions  on  the  Value  of  the  Talmud. 

Part  Second  is  devoted  to  Talmudical  Hermeneutics,  and  Part  Third 
to  Talmudical  Terminology  and  Methodology.  All,  of  whatever  faith  ^ 
who  have  occasion  to  devote  careful  study  to  the  Talmud,  will  be  aided 
by  this  work. 

The  second  book  worthy  of  mention*  contains  the  papers  read  at 
the  Jewish  Denominational  Congress,  the  Jewish  Women's  Congress,  and 
the  Jewish  Presentation  at  the  Parliament  of  Religions  Proper.  Among 
its  more  noteworthy  papers  are:  The  Theology  of  Judaism,  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Isaac  M.  Wise,  of  Cincinnati;  The  Synagogue  and  the  Church  and 
their  Mutual  Relations,  with  Reference  to  their  Ethical  Teachings,  by 
Rev.  Dr.  K.  Kohler,  New  York;  The  Ideals  of  Judaism,  by  Rev.  Dr.  E . 
G.  Hirsch,  Chicago;  Judaism  and  the  Modern  State,  by  Rev.  Dr.  David 

*  Introduction  to  the  Talmud.  By  M.  Mielziner,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
Talmud  at  the  Hebrew  Union  College.  Cincinnati  and  Chicago:  The 
Bloch  Printing  Co.     1894.    (Pp.  291.    6>(x4.)     $2  50. 

*  Judaism  at  the  World's  Parliament  of  Religions.  Cincinnati: 
Robert  Clarke  &  Co.     1894.    (Pp.  418.    7x4.)    $2.50. 
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Philipson,  Cincinnati;  Judaism  and  the  Social  Question,  by  Rev.  Dr.  H. 
Berkowitz,  Philadelphia;  The  Ethics  of  the  Talmud,  by  Rev.  Dr.  M. 
Mielziner,  Cincinnati;  The  Post-Mendelssohnian  Development  of  Jewish 
Doctrine,  by  Rev.  Dr.  G.  Gottheil,  New  York;  Judaism  a  Religion  and 
not  a  Race,  by  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Moses,  Louisville;  Position  of  Woman  among 
the  Jews,  by  Rev.  Dr.  M.  Landsberg,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Genius  of  the 
Talmud,  by  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Kohut,  New  York;  The  Doctrine  of  Immortal- 
ity according  to  Judaism,  by  Rabbi  Joseph  Stolz,  Chicago;  Popular 
Errors  about  the  Jews,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Jos.  Silverman,  New  York;  The 
Function  of  Prayer  according  to  Jewish  Doctrine,  by  Rabbi  I.  S.  Moses, 
Chicago;  What  Judaism  has  done  for  Woman,  by  Miss  Henrietta  Szold, 
Baltimore;  Mission  Work  among  Unenlightened  Jews,  by  Mrs.  Minnie 
Louis,  New  York. 

Any  student  of  modern  Judaism  will  find  this  volume  of  special 
value. 

The  anonymous  essay  on  "The  Jewish  Question" ^  readily  excites 
and  holds  the  interest  of  the  reader.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  who 
it  is  that  adds,  to  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  history  o^  Mediaeval  Juda- 
ism, the  power  of  wielding  a  facile  and  at  times  a  trenchant  pen.  He 
can  hardly  be  said  to  account  for  the  prejudice  against  the  Jews,— he 
rather  utters  a  manly  challenge,  to  those  who  entertain  it,  to  give  a  rea- 
son for  it.  The  history  in  the  volume  is  confined  to  the  period  from 
Philo  to  modern  times,  with  especial  attention  devoted  to  the  Middle 
Ages.  If  the  book  contains  an  attempt  at  a  solution  of  the  Jewish  ques- 
tion, it  is  a  proposition  to  establish  a  Neo-Mosaic  Church,  from  which 
the  racial  element  is  to  be  excluded,  where  the  worship  shall  be  pure 
monotheism,  and  the  laws  those  of  morality.  It  is  not  to  be  a  Jewish, 
but  a  universal  church,  and  would  eventuate  in  ultimate  racial  extinc- 
tion,— indeed,  the  author  claims  that  the  alleged  racial  distinctness,  as 
exhibited  in  modern  Occidental  Jews,  is  largely  mythical.  This  Neo- 
Mosaic  Church  would  be  nearly,  in  some  aspects,  like  a  large  portion  of 
the  Unitarian  faith,— indeed,  the  author  thinks  that  it  might  become  the 
one  church  with  which  many  modern  Unitarians  could  unite.  The  ritual 
of  such  a  church  might  be  based  upon  that  of  the  Jewish  Church  to  any 
desired  degree,  and  the  language  would  be  that  of  the  land  in  which  the 
local  organization  found  itself.  Here,  to  our  thinking,  is  a  significant 
admission  concerning  a  sine  qua  non  of  the  new  Church:  "The  elements 
of  ethical  and  religious  teaching  which  have  become  the  property  of 
civilized  nations  through  the  Middle  Ages  and  modem  times,  including 
those  of  the  New  Testament— for  instance,  the  sayings  of  Christ,  in  so 
far  as  they  do  not  dash  with  pure  monotheism — will  have  to  be  assim- 
ilated" (p.  47).  We  should  like  to  see  the  experiment  tried  on  precisely 
these  lines.    Let  each  member  be  permitted  to  eliminate  from  the  say- 

^The  Jewish  Question  and  the  Mission  of  the  Jews.  New  York; 
Harper  and  Brothers.    1894.    (Pp.335.     5x2^.)    $1.50. 
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ings  of  Christ  whatever  teachings  are  not  consistent  with  pure  monothe- 
ism,— if  there  be  any  such, — and  let  the  residue  be  assimilated  with  all 
that  may  be  elected  from  Judaism  and  other  sources,  and  if  the  experi- 
ment be  an  honest  effort,  and  not  a  mere  fad,  the  result  might  be  awaited 
with  sympathetic  interest  by  all  Christians.  But  we  venture  one  sugges- 
tion: with  a  pure  monotheism,  the  Jews  have  maintained  for  ages  faith 
in  a  coming  Messiah.  Might  it  not  be  well  in  the  Neo-Mosaic  Church 
to  give  recognition  to  the  truth,  if  such  there  may  be  assumed  to  be,  that 
underlies  this  perennial  hope?  Jesus,  in  certain  important  particulars, 
resembled  (to  say  it  no  more  strongly)  the  anticipated  Messiah.  If,  now, 
his  teachings  must  of  necessity  be  assimilated  by  the  new  church,  and 
given  their  relative  importance  in  its  teaching,  might  it  not  be  well  to 
indicate  in  the  articles  of  faith  in  the  new  church,  co-brdinate  with  its 
belief  in  monotheism,  that  the  essence  of  what  has  been  expected  from 
the  Messiah  is  recognized  as  having  been  discovered  in  Jesus?  We  do 
not  assume  the  right  to  dictate  in  what  form, this  faith  should  find  expres- 
sion, but  we  submit  that,  in  deference  to  one  of  the  cardinal  articles  of 
Jewish  faith  for  more  than  twenty-five  centuries  at  least,  as  well  as  in  aid 
of  clear  thinking  and  progress  in  church  fellowship,  there  should  t)e 
some  recognition  of  an  undoubted  truth.  We  hope  that  the  book  will  be 
widely  read  by  Christians  and  by  Jews.  It  is  a  thoughtful  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  our  Jewish  brethren  may  not  find  its 
suggestions  impracticable. 

Boston,  Mass.  W.  E.  Barton. 
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ARTICLE    XI. 

NOTICES   OF   RECENT   PUBLICATIONS. 

Foreign  Missions  after  a  Century.  By  Rev.  James  S.  Dennis,  D. 
D.,  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission,  Beirut,  Syria.  New  York 
and  Chicago:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  1893.  (Pp.  368.  7^x5.) 
$2.50. 

This  volume  is  an  important  addition  to  the  already  quite  extensive 
library  of  missionary  and  other  religious  works  with  which  this  publish- 
ing firm  has  within  a  few  years  greatly  enriched  English-speaking 
Christendom.  And  its  appearance  may  well  bring  to  mind  how  won- 
drously  blessed  beyond  its  predecessors  is  this  generation,  through  the 
phenomenal  activity  of  gifted  pens  and  the  printing-press.  It  cannot 
but  be  that  such  abundant  wealth  of  information,  and  such  stimulus  to 
emotion,  will  quicken  tremendously  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the 
disciples  of  Jesus. 

Perhaps  no  book  of  a  similar  character  has  been  written  for  years  to 
which  a  more  flattering  reception  was  accorded.  Ever  since  its  appear- 
ance it  has  been  frequently  mentioned  by  the  religious  periodicals  and 
weekly  journals.  Numerous  lengthy  quotations  have  been  made,  but 
scarcely  an  adverse  criticism  could  be  named.  Certainly  no  rival  has 
risen  this  side  of  1886,  when  Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson's  "Crisis  of  Missions"  was 
issued.  Nor  is  the  reason  far  to  seek.  Multitudes  are  in  eager  search 
for  facts  concerning  the  spread  of  the  kingdom  in  all  the  world.  And 
here  is  a  publication  whose  theme  covers  the  entire  century,  and  em- 
braces all  lands.  The  author  glances  at  the  evangelizing  efforts  of  all 
the  Protestant  churches,  and  undertakes  to  sum  up  the  achievements 
made  from  Carey's  day  to  the  present.  Nor  is  it  composed  of  a  mere 
mass  of  promiscuous  and  undigested  facts.  These  pages  display  not  a 
little  of  literary  excellence  and  rhetorical  skill,  though  these  are  wholly 
consecrated  to  the  ruling  thought  and  purpose.  He  is  evidently  a  man 
deeply  in  earnest,  whose  subject  inspires  and  sways  his  whole  being. 
The  style  is  vigorous  and  all  aglow.  The  reader  is  lifted  at  once  to  a 
lofty  plane,  nor  to  the  very  end  is  he  lowered  again  to  the  level  of  the 
earthy. 

These  chapters  were  prepared  originally  to  be  given  as  a  course  of 
lectures  "before  the  faculty  and  students  of  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary, on  the  basis  of  the  newly  established  Student's  Lectureship  on 
Missions,  being  the  first  course  delivered  on  that  foundation."     It  is  one 
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of  the  significant  signs  of  the  times  that  such  courses,  after  the  general 
fashion  of  the  Duff  Lectureship  in  Scotland,  are  rapidly  coming  to  be 
esteemed  a  part  of  the  necessary  furnishing  of  the  theological  seminaries 
in  this  country.  The  theme  chosen,  which  the  title  proclaims,  was  es- 
pecially appropriate,  since  the  date  was  exactly  a  hundred  years  after 
the  cobbler-founder  of  modern  missions  set  forth  from  England  to  carry 
out  his  sublime  determination  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  In 
deciding  how  to  handle  the  subject  our  author  informs  us  that  he  asked 
himself  this  question:  "  If  you  were  a  student,  what  would  you  particu- 
larly like  to  hear  about  with  respect  to  missions  ?  What  would  you  es- 
pecially welcome  in  the  line  of  information,  or  instruction,  or  practical 
contribution  to  your  working  capital  as  a  minister  ?  "  The  reply  to  that 
pertinent  interrogation  fills  worthily  the  pages  under  view. 

The  opening  chapter  (or  lecture)  is  entitled,  "The  Present-day  Mes- 
sage of  Foreign  Missions  to  the  Church."  After  some  introductory  par- 
agraphs he  personifies  foreign  missions,  and  undertakes  to  reproduce  the 
conception  of  duty  and  privilege,  and  the  exhortation  which  they  bring. 
There  are  glowing  words  concerning  the  universal  meaning  of  redemp- 
tion, and  God's  purpose  to  train  his  church  for  wider  service  and  larger 
usefulness.  The  church  is  summoned  to  contend  for  the  spiritual  do- 
minion of  the  world;  tidings  are  brought  of  abounding  opportunity,  of  a 
personal,  confidential  revelation  of  special  privilege;  and  a  ringing  note 
of  encouragement  is  sounded. 

The  second  chapter,  on  **The  Present-day  Meaning  of  the  Macedon- 
ian Vision,"  is  twice  the  length  of  any  other,  and  is  easily  the  pihe  de 
rhistance  of  the  volume.  The  nearly  one  hundred  pages,  which  consti- 
tute more  than  a  quarter  of  the  entire  contents,  are  crowded  with  weight- 
iest matters  of  fact  presented  in  the  writer's  most  stirring  style.  Here  in 
particular  are  found  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  bum.  Start- 
ing from  that  momentous  incident  in  Paul's  career  which  occurred  at 
Troas,  and  taking  a  hint  from  the  striking  phraseology  of  the  record,  in 
a  way  most  vivid  and  picturesque  he  holds  up  before  our  eyes  the 
"  Macedonian  vision  of  to-day."  The  unevangelized  nations,  one  after 
another  in  tremendous  procession,  are  made  to  pass  by  while  we  survey 
their  spiritual  case  so  forlorn  and  full  of  woe.  Or,  we  have  a  "telegram 
from  Japan,  a  winged  message  from  Korea,  a  weighty  call  from  China, 
an  appeal  from  the  waiting  Isles,"  and  importunate  petitions  from  India, 
Africa,  the  realms  of  Islam,  and  Catholic  countries.  The  story  is  rapidly 
told  of  how  the  first  heralds  of  the  cross  found  the  situation  in  each  field, 
what  progress  has  been  made,  and  what  remains  to  be  done;  and  then, 
before  we  turn  to  consider  the  next,  the  cry  is  heard.  Come  over  and 
help  us !  Statistics  are  here  abundant,  accurate,  and  down  to  date.  Sel- 
dom if  ever  has  a  better  bird's-eye  view  been  given  of  the  outlook  for  the 
kingdom  in  the  lands  of  darkness. 

The  third  chapter  relates  to  "The  Present-day  Conflicts  of  the  For- 
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€ign  Field/'  and  such  as:  With  a  self-centered  Christianity  in  the  church 
at  home;  with  rival  and  intrusive  missions  like  Komanists,  Oriental 
churches,  and  the  high  church  party;  misrepresentations  from  hostile 
travellers,  sojourners,  etc.;  climate;  ambitions  of  European  governments, 
and  the  vices  and  greed  of  Europeans;  opposition  of  heathen  govern- 
ments, and  native  prejudices,  superstitions,  etc.  But  even  these  conflicts 
are  full  of  benefit. 

The  fourth  chapter  relates  to  **  The  Present-day  Problems  of  Theory 
and  Method  in  Missions  ";  that  is,  ideas  as  to  the  motive,  object,  neces- 
sity, and  results  of  missionary  toil;  and  the  problems  of  finance,  of  co- 
operation, of  method,  and  of  native  development. 

The  fifth  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  subject  somewhat  similar  to  the 
third,  and  bears  the  title,  "The  Present-day  Controversies  of  Christianity 
with  Opposing  Religions." 

The  sixth  and  last- chapter  sets  forth  in  fashion  most  inspiring,  "The 
Present-day  Summary  of  Success."  And  success  in  the  largest  sense, 
including  good  results  material  and  spiritual,  direct  and  indirect,  near 
and  remote;  and  whether  secured  by  agencies  in  their  character  either 
evangelistic,  educational,  literary,  medical,  or  industrial.  One  of  the  last 
and  most  impressive  pages  imagines  the  writer  and  the  reader  "seated 
in  the  gallery  of  some  large  American  church,  and  looking  on  while  a 
thousand  souls,  literally  from  all  nations  and  kindreds  and  tribes  and 
tongues  and  peoples,  sit  for  the  first  time  at  the  Lord's  table";  and  again 
in  the  afternoon  while  a  second  thousand  are  similarly  engaged.  The 
conclusion  is  evident  that  if  on  an  average  every  week  all  the  year 
around  two  thousand  heathen  souls  are  born  from  above  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  then  Christian  missions  cannot  be  counted  "a  failure." 

In  an  appendix  of  ten  pages  the  author  has  supplied  a  "select  bibli- 
ography of  recent  literature  on  missions,  including  volumes  published 
since  1890."  As  indicating  the  interest  abroad  as  touching  the  world's 
evangelization,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  not  less  than  three  hundred 
works  are  named.  An  excellent  index  makes  the  book  under  review 
complete. 

A  History  of  the  Congregational  Churches  in  the  United 
States.  By  Williston  Walker,  Professor  in  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary.  New  York:  The  Christian  Literature  Company.  1894. 
(Pp.  451-    6x3^.)    $2.50. 

Each  volume  of  the  American  Church  History  Series  thus  far  has 
increased  our  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  undertaking.  The  his- 
tories are  prepared  by  representative  men  in  the  several  denominations 
treated,  with  space  proportioned  to  the  age  and  size  of  the  body.  Thus 
far,  the  best  volume  in  the  series  is  the  one  which  treats  of  the  Congre- 
gational Churches.  No  other  denomination  has  such  a  history  in  the 
United  States;  no  other  has  so  large  a  collection  of  historic  material;  and 
no  other,  so  vital  a  relation  to  our  democratic  institutions.  It  may  be 
VOL.  LI.  NO.  204.        12 
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added,  that  no  other  denomination  has  been  so  fortunate  in  its  historians. 
From  Bradford's  "Journal"  and  Mather's  "Magnalia"  down  to  the  excel- 
lent work  of  Punchard  and  the  stupendous  collections  of  Dexter,  the 
Congregational  body  has  not  lacked  intelligent  students  of  its  own  polity 
and  literature  and  progress.  The  simultaneous  appearance  of  two  excel- 
lent histories  of  the  Congregationalists,  one  by  Rev.  A.  E.  Dunning,  suc- 
cessor of  Dr.  Dexter  in  the  editorial  chair  of  The  Congregationalists  the 
other  by  Dr.  Walker,  who  has  already  won  his  spurs  with  his  scholarly 
"Creeds  and  Platforms  of  Congregationalism,"  is  matter  for  congratu- 
lation. 

Professor  Walker's  book  is  the  product  of  able  and  growing  schol- 
arship. He  has  gone  well  to  the  roots  of  things,  and  is  master  of  his 
materials.  To  the  student  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  find  more  frequent 
references  to  the  sources  indicated,  but  it  is  perhaps  well,  upon  the 
whole,  that  the  pages  are  not  overburdened  with  references.  Recent 
controversies  are  treated  in  a  spirit  at  once  courageous  and  catholic.  The 
development  of  the  Congregational  idea  is  well  interpreted,  though  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  author  has  quite  fully  appreciated  the 
significance  and  power  of  the  spread  of  the  denomination  to  the  west- 
ward, and,  since  the  war,  in  the  South.  The  work  throughout  impresses 
one  as  concise,  accurate,  and  serviceable.  It  is  a  credit  to  the  denomi- 
nation which  it  represents,  both  as  to  its  past  history  and  its  present  schol- 
arship, and  it  is  likely  to  stand  as  indicating  the  high-water  mark  in  its 
series  of  denominational  histories.  w.  e.  b. 

Congregationalism  in  America.  By  Rev.  Albert  E.  Dunning,  D.D. 
New  York:  J.  A.  Hill  &  Co.  (Pp.  552.)  $2.75.  Sold  by  subscription 
only. 

Dr.  Dunning  stands  at  the  gateways  of  knowledge  in  the  Congrega- 
tional  denomination.  His  training  and  associations  fit  him  peculiarly  for 
writing  such  a  work  as  the  one  just  published.  The  mantle  of  Dr.  Henry 
Martyn  Dexter  has,  in  a  sense,  fallen  upon  his  shoulders,  for  he  succeeds 
Dr.  Dexter,  not  only  as  editor  of  The  Congregationalists  but  in  all  the 
affiliations  and  friendships  which  a  paper  so  able  and  influential  is  sure 
to  have.  We  would  not  overlook  nor  minimize  the  noble  work  of  Dr. 
Leonard  Bacon  when  we  say  that  Dr.  Dexter  was  concededly  the  most 
learned  and  able  historian  and  advocate  of  the  Congregational  polity 
that  the  denomination  has  had. 

Dr.  Dunning's  work  is  a  popular  one,  and  not  an  attempt  at  a  crit- 
ical or  complete  compendium  of  the  denomination's  literature  or  public 
men.  It  is  broad  in  its  scope,  and  shows,  as  well  as  can  be  done  in  one 
volume,  the  origin,  belief,  polity,  growth,  and  work  of  Congregationalists 
in  America.  It  is  a  straightforward  and  simple  yet  impressive  narrative 
of  the  chief  events  and  the  principal  actors  in  the  history  of  Congrega- 
tionalism,— a  history  closely  interwoven  with  that  of  our  national  devel- 
opment and  exerting  intellectual  and  moral    influences  which   have 
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ripened  into  power  in  the  counsels  of  the  nation  at  times  most  important 
and  critical.  Dr.  Dunning  has,  therefore,  paid  just  and  glowing  tribute 
to  the  great  men  who  have  been  the  founders  and  advocates  of  the  Con- 
gregational denomination  in  America. 

We  could  wish  that  the  work  might  have  been  large  enough  to 
include  the  names  of  such  men  as  Professor  Cowles  and  his  sixteen  vol- 
umes of  commentaries;  and  Professor  Hiram  Mead  and  his  contribu- 
tion to  hymnody  called  "Manual  of  Praise,"  also  a  tribute  to  President 
Fairchild  for  his  work  on  Moral  Philosophy. 

Dr.  Dunning  says  that  "Oberlin  has  perhaps  laid  aside  st)me  pecul- 
iarities which  distinguished  her  earlier  history";  and  that  "other  views 
and  aims  which  she  still  holds  have  ceased  to  be  peculiar."  Piesident 
Fairchild,  in  his  "Oberlin:  A  History  of  the  Colony  and  College,"  has 
shown  that  while  Oberlin  in  its  early  days  did  attract,  like  a  powerful 
magnet,  many  freaks  and  isms;  it  also  had  men  of  great  wisdom  and 
spiritual  power  to  guide  it;  and  Oberlin  never  adopted  any  of  the  isms 
that  gathered  about  it  except  such  as  have  since  come  to  be  truth  for  the 
whole  nation,  like  its  anti-slavery  opinions,  for  example.  Oberlin  had 
zeal,  but  it  also  had  knowledge.  In  fact,  Dr.  Quint  hits  the  truth  in 
Chapter  XXIV.  of  this  same  volume,  in  speaking  of  the  first  meeting  of 
the  National  Council  held  in  Oberlin  November  15,  1871:  "The  place  of 
meeting  was  happily  chosen.  The  choice  recognized  the  great  work 
which  Oberlin  had  done  in  our  land.  It  signified  the  removal  of  past 
distrust.  Well  did  Dr.  Budington  say  in  his  opening  address,  *We  stand 
to-day  upon  the  grave  of  buried  prejudices.' " 

Dr.  Dunning  has  done  his  work  well,  and  especially  commendable 
are  the  chapters  on  The  Unitarian  Departure,  and  Organized  Christian 
Work.  No  one  can  read  this  book  and  not  feel  inspired  by  the  lives  of 
self-denial,  faith,  and  heroism  of  the  founders  of  Congregationalism  in 
America;  and,  if  he  belongs  to  the  denomination,  a  worthy  feeling  of 
pride  in  its  origin  and  development.  The  book  is  a  great  credit  to  the 
author,  and  to  the  denomination  of  which  he  is  so  distinguished  and 
worthy  a  member.  z.  s.  h. 

The  Pilgrim  Pastor's  Manual.    A  Handbook  of  Services  and  Forms. 
By  George  M.  Boynlon,  Secretary  of  the  Congregational  Sunday- 
School  and  Publishing  Society;    author  of   "The  Model  Sunday- 
School."     Boston  and  Chicago:    Congregational  Sunday-School  and 
Publishing  Society.     1894.    (Pp.  235.     51^x3.)    $1.00. 
This  little  book  contains  services  for  church  dedication,  admission  of 
members,  baptism,  marriage,  funerals,  etc.,  with  form  of  letters  missive, 
rules  of  order  for  councils,  and  much  other  valuable  matter.     It  is  es- 
pecially arranged  for  Congregational  ministers,  and  contains  the  Creed  of 
1883  and  the  Burial  Hill  Declaration.  ^  The  Scripture  services  are  taken 
from  the  Revised  Version,  and  all  the  matter  is  carefully  arranged.     It  is 
far  and  away  the  best  work  of  its  kind  that  has  appeared,  and  ought  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  Congregational  minister. 
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A  Handbook  of  Congregationalism.  By  Rev.  Samuel  N.  Jackson, 
M.  D.  Toronto:  Congregational  Publishing  Company.  (Fp.  209. 
5>^x3X.)    $1.00. 

This  little  book,  which  represents  our  Canadian  Congregational  breth- 
ren, is  a  condensed  history  of  the  denomination,  a  treatise  on  church  pol- 
ity, a  bibliography,  a  church  manual,  and  contains  an  excellent  chapter 
on  ministerial  ethics.  It  is  intended  both  for  pew  and  pulpit,  and  might 
easily  become  a  vade-mecum.  It  ought  to  sell  well  among  Canadian  Con- 
gregationalists,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  its  sale  should  be  confined  to 
that  side  of  the  line  which  in  constantly  lessening  degree  separates  the 
brethren  of  the  States  from  those  of  Canada. 

The  Witness  to  Immortality  in  Literature,  Philosophy,  and 
Life.  By  George  A.  Gordon,  Minister  of  the  Old  South  Church, 
Boston.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  (Pp.310. 
5>^x3.)    $1.25. 

This  is  in  every  way  a  helpful  and  inspiring  book.  It  is,  we  believe, 
the  first  that  Dr.  Gordon  has  given  to  the  world,  and  it  is  of  interest  for 
what  it  is  in  itself  and  what  it  promises.  There  is  evidently  more  where 
this  came  from.  Beginning  with  an  introductory  chapter,  in  which  the 
method  of  the  book  is  outlined,  successive  chapters  are  devoted  to  "  The 
Conditions  that  make  Faith  Possible  and  Precious,"  as  illustrated  by  the 
Hebrew  prophets;  '*  Faith  and  Feeling,"  as  shown  by  the  idea  of  immor- 
tality as  employed  by  the  poets,  ancient  and  modern;  "Faith  and  Reason," 
as  exhibited  in  the  philosophers'  view  of  immortality;  "The  Apostle  Paul 
and  Immortality,"  and  "Jesus  Christ  and  Immortality."  Following  this 
chapter  on  "Faith  and  Fact"  is  a  closing  essay  on  the  "Grounds  of  Faith 
To-day." 

We  do  not  know  of  any  book  in  which  these  great  themes  are  treated 
more  honestly,  studiously,  and  concisely.  In  the  best  sense  of  the  term 
the  book  is  popular,  being  designed  to  present  to  those  who  have  not  op- 
portunity to  make  original  investigations,  the  results  of  the  world's  best 
thought  on  eternal  life.  While  the  author  seeks  everywhere  intimations 
of  immortality,  and  regards  them  all  as  significant,  it  is  to  the  risen  Christ, 
after  all,  that  he  points  for  his  demonstration.  The  author's  faith  and 
the  spirit  of  the  book  are  well  stated  in  the  closing  sentence:  "  The  bed- 
rock of  the  universe  is  the  faithfulness  of  God,  the  foundation  of  all  is  the 
integrity  of  our  Maker;  and  at  our  being's  height  we  can  do  no  other  and 
no  better  than  ground  our  trust  upon  the  immutable  promise  confirmed 
by  the  oath  of  Him  that  cannot  lie,  and  thus  rest  our  hope  of  the  life 
after  death  upon  the  truth  of  Christ  and  the  honor  of  God." 

The  Psalms.  By  Alexander  Maclaren,  D.  D.  VoMI.  Psalms  xxxix.- 
Ixxxix.     New  York:    A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son.    1893.     (Pp.  503, 

An  unusually  careful  examination  of  the  contents  of  this,  together 
with  a  second  reading  of  the  first  volume,  convince  us  that  our  favorable 
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notice  of  the  first  volume  was  none  too  cordial.*  Every  commentary  on 
the  Psalms  has  its  necessary  limitations,  and  these,  to  a  large  extent,  are 
imposed  upon  the  author  of  the  present  work  by  the  character  of  the  series 
of  which  it  forms  a  part.  The  effort  to  make  a  popular  exposition,  of 
itself  rules  out  much  of  the  critical  matter  of  interest  to  special  students: 
but  that  the  result  need  not  be  unscholarly,  these  volumes  attest.  In  our 
opinion  there  is  no  work  on  the  Psalms  that  combines  so  many  desirable 
features.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  minister, — ^a  happy  medium  between 
Hengstenberg  and  Cheyne,  and  often  containing  in  fewer  words  the  gist 
of  what  is  best  in  Delitzsch  or  Perowne.  It  is  unrivalled  in  its  advantages 
as  a  family  commentary,  orthodox  as  Alexander,  but  up  with  the  times; 
reverent  as  Spurgeon,  but  without  the  interminable  bog  of  stuff,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  in  which  the  reader  of  " The  Treasury  of  David" 
loses  himself.  Taken  for  what  it  purports  to  be,  it  is  the  most  satisfac- 
tory work  on  the  first  three  books  of  the  Psalms  that  has  come  to  our  no- 
tice. 

Oliver  Cromwell:    A  History,  Comprising  a  Narrative  of  his  Life, 
with  Extracts  from  his  Letters  and  Speeches,  and  an  Account  of  the 
Political,  Religious,  and   Military  Affairs  of  England  during  his 
Time.    By  Samuel  Harden  Church.    1894.    New  York  and  London: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    (Pp.  524.    6>^x4.)    $3.00. 
Cromwell's  stern  command  to  the  artist  who  had  painted  his  portrait 
but  omitted  the  wart  upon  his  face, — "Paint  me  as  I  am," — has  not  been 
an  easy  one  for  his  biographers.     Some  have  persisted  in  omitting  the 
wart  from  his  character;  others,  not  a  few,  have  magnified  the  wart  until 
it  obscures  every  other  feature;  and  others  still  endeavor  to  transfigure  it 
into  an  ornament.    It  is  easier  to  prove  Cromwell  a  fiend  or  a  demigod 
than  to  do  him  that  strict  and  impartial  justice  which  he  would  have  de- 
manded.   The  success  of  Mr.  Church  in  his  attempt  to  do  justice  both  to 
Cromwell  and  to  Charles,  amply  justifies  the  addition  of  this  to  the  ex- 
tant Lives  of  the  Protector. 

The  work  is  with  propriety  called  a  history,  since  it  is  more  a  study 
of  the  times  than  of  the  personality  of  Cromwell,  yet  of  necessity  a  his- 
tory of  that  time  becomes  a  biography  of  at  least  two  men,  Cromwell 
and  Charles  I.  The  great  merit  of  the  book  is  that  it  does  not  attempt 
to  sum  up  the  character  of  either  of  these  men  in  a  single  set  of  closely 
related  attributes.  Charles  appears  in  such  guise  that  his  conduct  may 
be  understood, — hampered  by  his  Parliament  at  the  beginning  of  his 
reign,  embarrassed  in  his  relations  with  Spain  by  his  broken  engagement 
with  the  Infanta,  and  compromised  in  his  relations  with  France  and 
Rome  by  his  passionately  affectionate  yet  unhappy  marriage  with  Hen- 
rietta Maria  of  France,  amid  all  the  contradictory  events  to  which  he 
gave  his  sanction,  his  theory  that  "sovereign  and  subject  are  clean  differ- 
ent things"  having  repeatedly  to  compromise  with  or  capitulate  to  Par- 
liament, he  is  so  depicted  that  the  reader  preserves  for  him  something  of 
1  Bib.  Sac,  Vol.  1.  p.  557. 
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respect  and  sympathy  which  comes  strongly  to  the  front  at  the  portrayal 
of  the  trial  and  the  execution.  The  slaying  of  Charles  the  author  con- 
siders the  greatest  political  blunder  of  the  age,  resulting  in  an  inevitable 
reaction.  Cromwell  emerges  slowly  from  the  obscurity  of  his  early 
years  in  Parliament,  not  even  at  the  time  of  the  arrest  of  the  five  mem- 
bers being  thought  of  as  a  leader,  until  destiny  laid  its  hands  upon  his 
arm  and  led  him  to  the  fore.  There  is  no  attempt  to  soften  the  terrible 
features  of  Cromwell's  method  of  warfare,  and  none  to  keep  back  the 
inference  that  toward  the  last  Cromwell  was  not  unmoved  with  ambition 
for  the  crown,  but  the  reader  is  kept  in  mind,  by  a  fair  presentation  of 
the  facts  rather  than  by  deductions  from  them,  that  Cromwell  was  not 
at  heart  blood-thirsty,  nor  was  ambition  his  chief  motive. 

The  author  is  equally  candid  in  the  discussion  of  the  religious  prob- 
lems involved.  Even  on  points  where  the  author's  opinions  are  not 
followed,  they  will  be  respected.  His  labor  has  been  conscientiously 
performed,  and  its  results  will  live.  After  all  deductions  have  been 
made,  it  will  be  clearer,  as  the  centuries  go  by,  that  Cromwell  fought 
nobly  a  necessary  battle  for  the  religious  and  civil  liberties  of  England 
and  her  colonies.  He  has  no  monument  in  England,  and  can  never 
have  one  with  royal  consent;  but  while  other  men's  characters  will  be 
exhumed  from  their  Westminster  interment,  and,  like  Cromwell's  body, 
be  dragged  to  Tyburn,  his  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame  will  be  among 
those  who  have  chosen  the  three  hundred  men  that  lapped,  and  con- 
quered with  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon. 

Roger  Williams,  the  Pioneer  of  Religious  Liberty.  By  Oscar 
S.  Straus,  author  of  "The  Origin  of  the  Republican  Form  of  Gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States."  New  York:  The  Century  Company. 
1894.    (Pp.257.     5^x3.)    $1.25. 

Mr.  Straus  has  written  a  readable  book,  and  one  that  shows  some 
careful  study,  but  he  has  added  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  Roger 
Williams  or  his  times,  nor  has  he  given  us  any  clearer  interpretation  of 
the  events  which  made  up  the  public  life  of  Williams  than  was  already 
in  our  possession.  He  has  studied  Dr.  Dexter,  and  takes  issue  with  him 
in  some  of  his  conclusions,  but  with  less  painstaking  research  than  char- 
acterized Dexter's  work  He  fails  to  give  the  New  England  colonists 
credit  for  the  degree  of  progress  which  already  they  had  made,  and  the 
elements  which,  entering  into  their  new  and  undeveloped  life,  prepared 
for  further  progress.  To  say  of  them  that  "  They  did  not  rise  to  the 
height  of  a  principle,  but  were  content  to  rest  on  the  plane  of  their  per- 
secutors," is  to  exhibit  deficient  historic  perspective,  at  the  very  least. 
The  book  is  a  plea  for  the  proposition  set  forth  in  its  sub-title,  and  in  so 
far  fails  of  its  purpose.  The  claim  in  favor  of  Williams  goes  halting  on 
one  foot  when  the  author  admits  that  "In  theology  he  was,  perhaps,  fully 
as  narrow  as  Cotton  Mather  and  the  Puritans  of  his  day";  it  is  lame 
from  the  start  in  the  other,  by  reason  of  its  failure  to  show  that  the  ex- 
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cellences  of  Williams'  teaching;  were  exclusively  his  in  any  such  sense 
as  to  entitle  him  to  the  title  of  *'The  Pioneer  of  Religious  Liberty."  A 
pioneer,  he  certainly  was,  and  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  such,  but 
the  men  among  whom  he  lived,  and  from  whom  he  differed,  deserve  the 
same  title.  They  were  not  perfect,  nor  was  he;  he  was  as  benevolently 
and  exasperatingly  meddlesome  as  they  were  righteously  and  foolishly 
conservative;  but  together  they  deserve  our  gratitude  and  esteem,  as 
well  as  our  charitable  judgment. 

Handbook  of  the  Bible.  A  Compendium  of  Facts  and  Curiosities. 
By  Rev.  William  Turner.  New  York:  Thomas  Whittaker.  1894. 
(Pp.235.    5X3>^.) 

Our  Bible:  How  It  Has  Come  to  Us.  By  Rev.  R.  T.  Talbot,  M.  A, 
Same  publisher.    (Pp.  128.    5x3.) 

This  "Handbook"  of  the  Bible"  is  a  compilation  of  facts  and  tables 
concerning  the  Bible,  its  authors,  its  versions,  and  many  related  topics. 
It  is  not  intended  for  scholars,  but  will  prove  of  service  to  readers  with 
small  libraries.  Our  only  criticisms  are,  first,  that  the  work  is  somewhat 
unstratified  ;  and,  second,  that  more  care  should  have  been  exercised  in 
the  selection  of  some  of  its  contents.  The  book  quotes  the  mediaeval 
"Pilate's  death  sentence  of  Jesus,"  with  the  statement,  "There  seems 
(sic)  to  be  no  historical  doubts  as  to  the  authenticity  of  this"  (p.  122), 
There  is  no  excuse  for  so  unscholarly  a  statement.  The  book  as  a  whole, 
however,  is  a  good  one  for  students  and  Bible  teachers. 

The  smaller  work,  by  Canon  Talbot,  contains  five  essays  on  the  dif- 
ferent translations  of  the  Bible  into  English,  and  is  readable,  accurate, 
and  scholarly.  We  have  only  words  of  praise  for  it.  It  is  well  worth 
buying. 

The  Ascent  OF  Man.  By  Henry  Drummond.LL.D.,  F.R.S.E,  F.G.S. 
New  York:  James  Pott  &  Co.     1894.    (Pp.  346.     S/^^^H-)    $2.00. 

Professor  Drummond's  course  of  Lowell  Lectures  in  Boston  was  lis- 
tened to  by  large  audiences,  so  large  as  to  require  the  repetition  of  the 
lectures  to  accommodate  the  overflow,  and  the  printed  lectures  have  been 
watched  for  with  unusual  interest.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  is 
Professor  Drummond's  best  book  thus  far.  One  does  not  need  to  agree 
with  all  his  conclusions,  to  enjoy  and  commend  the  work.  It  is  not  a  dry 
discussion  of  evolution  from  the  standpoint  of  comparative  anatomy  or 
embryology,  but  a  survey  of  the  work  of  evolution  from  the  standpoint  of 
ethical  teleology.  The  rise  of  the  order  Mammalia  is  contemplated  not 
simply  as  an  advance  in  the  physical  structure,  but  as  God's  method  of 
making  mothers.  The  change  from  oviparous  to  viviparous  reproduc- 
tion, with  the  attendant  function  of  lactation,  is  treated  as  the  dawning  of 
parental  and  filial  affection.  The  struggle  for  life  is  treated  of,  but  more 
is  made  of  what  Evolution  has  to  say  about  "the  struggle  for  the  life  of 
others."  Throughout,  the  ethical  aspect  is  kept  in  the  foreground.  The 
book  is  a  new  poem  on  creation. 
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The  publication  of  a  new  Concordance  is  announced  by  the  Congre- 
gational Publishing  Society.  Rev.  J.  B.  R.  Walker  is  the  author.  The 
price  is  $2.    A  review  will  appear  on  receipt  of  the  book. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Social  Evolution.  By  Benjamin  Kidd.  New  York:  Macmillan  & 
Co.    1894.    (Pp.348.)    $1.75. 

Social  Aspects  of  Christianity.  By  Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D. 
New  York :  Thomas  Y,  Crowell  &  Co. 

Socialism.  An  Examination  of  its  Nature,  its  Strength,  and  its  Weak- 
ness, with  Suggestions  for  Social  Reform.  By  Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.D.^ 
LL.D.    New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.    1894.    $1.50. 

Looking  Within.  The  Misleading  Tendencies  of  "Looking  Back- 
ward" made  Manifest.  By  J.  W.  Roberts.  New  York:  A.  L  Barnes 
&Co. 

Christianity  Practically  Applied.  Discussions  of  the  Interna- 
tional Christian  Conference  held  in  Chicago,  October  8-14,  1893. 
New  York:  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co.    Cloth,  $2.00. 

Social  Reform  and  the  Church.  By  John  R.  Commons,  with  an 
introduction  by  Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.    1894. 

The  First  Words  from  God.  By  Francis  W.  Upham,  LL  D.  New- 
York:  Hunt  &  Eaton;  Cincinnati:  Cranston  &  Curts.    1894. 

Christianity  and  the  Christ.  A  Study  of  Christian  Evidences.  By 
Bradford  Paul  Raymond,  D.  D.  New  York:  Hunt  &  Eaton;  Cin- 
cinnati: Cranston  &  Curts.    1894. 

Studies  in  Oriental  Social  Life,  and  Gleams  from  the  East  on  the 
Sacred  Page.  By  H.  Clay  Trumbull,  author  of  "Kadesh-Bamea/" 
"The  Blood  Covenant,"  etc.  Philadelphia:  John  D.  Wattles  &  Co. 
1894.    (Pp.437.    5^x3>^.)    $2.50. 

The  Expositor's  Bible.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  M. 
A.,  LL.D.,  editor  of  The  Expositor.    New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  & 


Son.  1894.  (5^x3X.)  $1.50  per  volume.  The  Second  Book  of 
Kings.  By  F.  W.  F*arrar,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  (Pp.  xvi,  496.)  The  Books 
of  Chronicles.    By  W.  H.  Bennett,  M.  A.    (Pp.  xii,  464.)     The  Sec- 


ond Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.    By  James  Denney,  B.  D.    (Pp.  viii^ 
387.) 
Outline  Analysis  of  the  Books  op  the  Bible.    By  Prof.  Barnard 
C.  Taylor.      Philadelphia:  American  Baptist  Publication  Society^ 
(Pp.  191.    5x2^.)    75  cents. 

The  History  of  the  English  Bible.  By  T.  Harwood  Pattison,  Pro- 
fessor of  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology  in  the  Rochester  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  Philadelphia :  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society.    1894.    (Pp.281.    5XX3X.) 

The  Holman  New  Self-Pronouncing  Sunday-School  Teacher's 
Bible.  With  Helps.  The  text  conformable  to  that  of  the  Oxford 
Bible.  Philadelphia:  A.  J.  Holman  &  Co.,  Ltd.  1894.  (Pp.  1264* 
366.    7)(x4}i.)    In  various  bindings. 
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Adams',  George  "Burton,  Civiliza- 
tion during  the  Middle  Ages, 
noticed,  528. 

Adaptation,  is  it  Possible  without 
Design?  article  on,  by  Jacob 
Cooper,  117;  why  a  weighty 
question,  117;  assumption  of  nat- 
uralism, 117;  development  theory 
borrowed,  118;  can  chance  orig- 
inate, 119;  Clifford's  theory  of 
creation,  120 ;  difficulties  in- 
volved, 122;  design  really  as- 
sumed, 124;  survival  of  the  fit- 
test not  by  accident,  125;  the  di- 
lemma, 127;  the  conclusion,  128. 

Adaptations  of  Nature  to  the  High- 
est Wants  of  Man,  The,  article 
on,  by  G.  F.  Wright,  206;  the 
moral  paradoxes  of  theism,  206; 
how  can  God  permit  evil?  206; 
omnipotence  aefined,  207;  the 
highest  good  attainable,  208;  the 

.  equation  between  hope  and  haz- 
ard, 211;  illustration  from  a  rail- 
road train,  213;  seeming  waste, 
only  apparent,  215;  nature  sub- 
ordmate  to  man,  221;  the  earth 
only  his  place  of  sojourn,  224; 
can  get  good  from  everything, 
226;  what  progress  he  has  made, 
227;  the  summum  bonum^  229. 

Adaptations  of  Nature  to  the  In- 
tellectual Wants  of  Man,  The, 
article  on,  by  G.  F.  Wright,  560; 
man's  power  to  interpret  nature, 
560;  we  cannot  fully  understand, 
561  ;  what  uniformity  means, 
562;  divine  ideas  realized  in  cre- 
ation, 564;  basis  of  confidence  in 
our  interpretation,  561;  illustra- 
tions of  adaptation  from  chem- 
istry, 566;  the  spectroscope,  569; 
from  astronomy,  570;  from  geol- 
ogy. 573;  ice  age,  573;  meaning 
of  lake  basins,  578;  of  river  val- 
leys, J79;  of  waterfalls,  579;  thus 
would  the  Creator  stimulate  in- 


Quiry,  584;    science  strengthens 
tne  argument  for  design,  585. 
Adeney's, Walter  F.,  The  Theologv 
of  the  New  Testamjent,  noticea, 

525. 

Alder's,  L.,  Sabbath  Hours,  no- 
ticed, 349. 

Allen's,  Joseph  Henry,  An  Histor- 
ical Sketch  of  tne  Unitarian 
Movement,  noticed,  531. 

Anarchy,  the  Evolution  of,  article 
on,  by  Jean  Frederic  Loba,  604; 
the  French  Revolution,  the  birth- 
place of  the  spirit  of  Guiteau 
and  Santo,  604;  brief  sketch  of 
eminent  French  socialists:  Saint- 
Simon,  605;  Fourier,  606;  Louis 
Blanc,  606;  Proudhon,  606;  the 
great  work  of  Robert  Dale 
Owen,  607;  sketch  of  German 
socialists:  Lassalle,  608;  Karl 
Marx,  609;  the  upward  move- 
ment of  society,  human  and  hu- 
mane, 610;  hindered  by  the  one- 
sided character  of  its  leaders, 
611;  and  by  the  violence  of  in- 
dividuals, 611;  two  fundamental 
principles,  612. 

Anti-Higher  Criticism,  noticed^jSK 

Arabic  Press  of  Beirut,  Syria,  The, 
article  on,  by  J.  Orne,  281 ;  growth 
of  Beirut  in  seventy  years,  281 ; 
the  American  Pre«s,  282;  its 
equipments,  282;  its  religious 
publications,  283;  secular  eauca- 
tional  publications,  285;  cheap- 
ness of  them  all,  287;  the  Jesuit 
Press,  288;  its  equipments,  288; 
large  proportion  of  its  publica- 
tions, classical,  288;  the  press 
carried  on  by  Khalil  Sarkis,  291; 
unsectarian  character  of  its  pub- 
lications, 291;  significance  of  all 
these  Semitic  publications,  292; 
grand  work  done  by  the  mission- 
aries, 295. 
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liament    of    Religions,    noticed, 

355. 

Barton,  W.  E..  note  by,  708. 

Berle,  A.  A.,  Semitic  literarv  notes 
by,  168,  331;  article  by,  361. 

Bible,  The,  as  Authority  and  In- 
dex, article  on,  by  A.  A.  Berle, 
361 ;  religion  personal  and  social, 
362;  has  development,  362;  mir- 
acles not  an  interference,  363; 
fact  vs.  the  force  behind  it,  363; 
revelation  is  quasi  history,  365; 
historical*  authority  defined,  366; 
exact  correlation  in  history,  367; 
history  more  than  a  catalogue  of 
facts,  369;  the  Bible  a  historical 
authority,  370;  its  unity  of  mo- 
tive, 372;  historical  authority  and 
religion,  375;  the  Bible  as  spirit- 
ual mdex,  379;  analogy  of  index 
and  authority,  383;  the  Bible  in- 
separable from  "history  and  ex- 
perience, 385;  rational  and  spir- 
itual progress  run  parallel,  386. 

Bissell,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor 
Edwin  Cone,  death  of,  535. 

Book  of  Job,  The,  noticed,  179. 

Books  Received,  360,  720. 

Boswell's  Johnson,  noticed,  532. 

Boynton's,  G.  M.,  The  Pilgrim  Pas- 
tor's Manual,  noticed,  715. 

Bradford's,  Amory  H.,  The  Ques- 
tion of  Unity,  noticed,  531. 

Brewer,  Daniel  Chauncey,  note  by, 
514. 

Briggs',  The  Higher  Criticism  of 
the  Hexateuch  noticed,  171. 

Broadus',  John  A.,  A  Harmony  of 
the  Gospels  in  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion, noticed,  525. 

Burton's,  E.,  Syntax  of  the  Moods 
and  Tenses  in  New  Testament 
Greek,  noticed,  350. 


Campbell,  James   M.,   article  by, 

131. 

Carroll's,  H.  K.,  The  Religious 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  no- 
ticed, 358. 

Catholic  Missions,  article  on,  by  E. 
D.  Weage,  45;  California  In- 
dians, 45;  missionaries,  47;  ma- 
terial results,  49;  physical  re- 
sults, 52;  manual  training,  52; 
spiritual  results,  53;  method  of 
religious  instruction,  54;   educa- 


tional results,  56;  compared  to 
the  missions  tor  the  conversion 
of  Europe,  57;  compared  to  early 
Protestant  missions  to  the  In- 
dians, 62. 

Chautauqua  books  for  1894,  no- 
ticed, 533. 

Cheever's,  H.  T.,  Biblical  Escha- 
tology,  noticed,  355. 

Cheyne's,  Founders  of  Old  Testa- 
ment Criticism  noticed,  171. 

Chorus  of  Faith,  A,  noticed,  355. 

Christianity  and  Culture,  article 
on,  by  E.  J.  Wolf,  185;  may  as- 
sume that  Christianity  promotes 
culture,  185;  a  prion  proof,  186; 
historic  proof,  189;  in  the  first 
centuries,  189;  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  192;  by  giving  written  lan- 
guages, 192;  by  Bible  transla- 
tions, 194;  by  education,  194; 
learning  of  the  monks,  196;  ef- 
forts of  Charlemagne  and  Alfred, 
197;  literature,  199;  by  no  means 
wholly  religious,  199;  science, 
200;  the  church  always  a  teacher, 
204;  the  Reformers,  205. 

Christ's  Death,  The  New  Testa- 
ment Doctrine  of  the  Relation  of, 
to  the  Old  Testament  Sacrificial 
System,  article  on,  by  W.  H. 
Ward,  246;  purpose  01  the  arti- 
cle, 246;  the  different  kinds  of 
sacrifice  and  their  meanings,  247; 
typical  statement  of  the  doctrine 
of  Christ's  sacrificial  death,  240; 
the  parallel,  or  contrast,  between 
his  aeath  and  the  sacrificial  sys- 
tem, missing  in  the  Gospels,  250; 
in  the  book  of  Acts,  252;  in  the 
Pauline  epistles,.  252;  and  else- 
where, with  one  exception,  256; 
but  the  object  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  257;  the  ngure  of 
redemption,  not  prominent,  258; 
the  contrast  between  the  old  and 
new  dispensations  emphasized, 
259;  duties  of  the  hign  priest, 
260;  application  to  Christ,  260; 
the  effect  of  his  death,  as  a  sac- 
rifice, 265;  other  passages  in  He- 
brews related  to  the  doctrine, 
266;  theories  of  the  Atonement 
lacking  in  the  Epistle,  268. 

Christ's  Word,  Keeping  ("If  one 
love  me,  he  will  keep  my  word,") 
article  on,  by  Howard  Osgood, 
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674 ;  grateful  love,  the  active 
principle  of  faith,  674;  import- 
ance of  learning  Christ's  view  of 
the  written  word  of  God,  675; 
his  teaching  as  to  his  own  words, 
675;  as  to  the  Old  Testament, 
679;  especially  as  to  the  Penta- 
teuch, 681;  the  teaching  of  the 
present  Protestant  European  Old 
Testament  criticism  as  to  the 
heart  of  the  Pentateuch,  i.e.,  the 
Priest  Code,  694;  Kuenen,  686; 
Knappert,  687;  Wellhausen,  688; 
Dillmann,  Reuss,  and  Stade,689; 
Comill  and  Holzinger,  690; 
Smend,  691;  Piepenbring,  602; 
Riehm  and  Kittel,  692;  Schultz, 
Westphal,  and  Konig,  693;  Mar- 
ti, 694;  the  teaching  of  either 
Christ  or  the  higher  criticism, 
absolutely  false,  694. 

Church  ana  Kingdom,  The,  article 
on,  by  J.  M.  Campbell,  131;  dis- 
tinction between,  132;  church  the 
seminal  centre  of  the  kingdom, 
137;  kingdom  manifested  through 
the  church,  138;  kingdom  ruled 
through  the  church,  139;  kingly 
rule  of  God  in  the  world  estab- 
lished by  church,  140. 

Church  Music,  The  Golden  Age  of 
Italian,  article  on,  by  Edward 
Dickinson,  88;  vesper  service  in 
the  Antwerp  cathedral,  88;  func- 
tion of  symbolism  and  ceremony 
in  the  Catholic  service,  90;  music 
in  the  early  Christian  church,  92; 
the  Gregorian  chant,  first  use  of 
music  in  parts,  93;  growth  of  the 
liturgy,  and  liturgical  music,  94; 
culmination  of  media?val  church 
music  in  Italy  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  97;  the  Catholic  reac- 
tion, 98;  abuses  in  the  church 
music,  and  reform,  98;  Pales- 
trina's  "Mass  of  Pope  Marcel- 
lus,"  circumstances  of  its  com- 
position, loi;  recognized  as  a 
model,  loi;  attitude  fostered  by 
the  Catholic  discipline,  and  its 
reflection  in  the  Palestrina  age, 
102;  the  a  capella  music  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  its  tonality, 
technical  structure,  and  manner 
of  rendering,  104;  influence  of  ac- 
cessories in  the  effect  produced, 
105;   the   "Miserere"  in  the  Sis- 


tine  chapel,  106;  influence  of 
Venetian  art  on  church  music  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  108;  progressive  ele- 
ments in  this  music,  and  their  in- 
fluence on  later  art,  no;  its  cul- 
mination in  Lotti,  III;  later  de- 
cline of  Italian  church  music,  in- 
fluence of  the  opera,  introduc- 
tion of  the  orchestra,  secular 
tendencies  in  Italy,  France  and 
Germany,  113;  hopeful  signs  at 
the  present  day,  reviving  study 
of  the  Italian  masters  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  115;  theirs  the 
ideal  for  church  art,  116. 

Church's,  Samuel  Harden,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  noticed,  717. 

Compulsory  Arbitration,  note  on, 
701. 

Cone's,  The  Gospel  and  its  Earli- 
est Interpretations,  noticed,  353. 

Conway's,  Moncure  Daniel,  The 
Writmgs  of  Thomas  Paine,  no- 
ticed, 528. 

Cooper,  Jacob,  articles  by,  117,493. 

Critical  Notes,  165,  339,  505,  705. 

Crooker's,  J.  H.,  The  New  Bible 
and  its  New  Uses,  noticed,  357. 

Crutwell's,  C.  T.,  A  Literary  His- 
tory of  Early  Christianity,  no- 
ticed, 176. 

Cummings,  E.  C,  Nature  in  Scrip- 
ture, noticed,  523. 
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Dennis',  James  S.,  Foreign  Mis- 
sions after  a  Century,  noticed, 
711. 

Design,  Is  Adaptation  Possible 
without,  article  on,  by  J.  Cooper, 
117. 

Deuteronomy,  The  Composition 
and  Date  of,  article  on,  by  T.  S. 
Polwin,  i;  what  is  said  m  the 
book  itself,  i;  is  not  wholly  a 
farewell  address,  4;  traces  of  a 
composite  structure,  5;  the  ma- 
terial Mosaic  in  character  and 
origin,  5;  views  of  Klostermann, 
6;  re]>ly  to  claims  for  a  late  date, 
7;  date  later  than  Moses,  15;  pe- 
riod of  the  judges,  231;  work  of 
Samuel  in,  232;  Deuteronomy, 
the  written  constitution  of  the 
Hebrew  monarchy.  233;  how  ex- 
plain the  form  of  direct  address. 
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237;  signs  of  the  welding  process, 
239;  the  Mosaic  original,  241 ;  the 
Song,  241;  the  Blessing,  242;  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Pentateuch  by 
the  Samaritans,  245. 

Dickinson,  Edward,  article  by,  88. 

Dillmann's  Kurzgefasstes  Exege- 
tisches  Handbuch  zum  Alten 
Testament,  Die  Genesis,  noticed, 
170. 

Driver's  Introduction  noticed,  170. 

Drummond's,  Henry,  The  Ascent 
of  Man,  noticed,  719. 

Duffs  Old  Testament  Theology 
noticed,  174. 

Dunnin^'s,  Albert  E.,  Congrega- 
tionalism   in  America,  noticed, 

714. 

E 

Ely's,  Richard  T.,  Economics,  no- 
ticed, 533. 

F 

Fairchild's  "Elements  of  Theol- 
ogy," article  on,  by  J.  M.  Wil- 
liams, 70;  the  qualifications  of 
the  author,  70;  some  of  the  re- 
sults of  a  half-century  of  patient 
investigation,  71;  as  to  the  being 
and  attributes  of  God,  72;  nature 
of  man,  72;  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures—inspiration and  inerrancy, 
73;  divine  sovereignty,  74;  ob- 
ligation, 75;  virtue,  70;  sin,  'JT^ 
co-existence  of  sin  and  holiness, 
78;  government,  human  and  di- 
vine, 79;  the  person  of  Christ,  79; 
the  atonement,  80;  Moral  Influ- 
ence theory,  80;  Penal  or  Satis- 
faction theory,  81;  objections  to 
this,  81;  Governmental  or  Be- 
nevolence theory,  82;  regenera- 
tion and  conversion,  83;  human 
ability,  83 ;  sanctification,  84 ; 
election,  85;  eschatology,  85;  re- 
flections on  the  system,  87. 

Fairfield's,  E.  B.  Letters  on  Bap- 
tism, noticed,  359. 

Fellowship,  Christian,  as  Affected 
by  Race,  article  on,  by  W.  E.  C. 
Wright,  421;  race  prejudice  at  a 
minimum  in  America,  421;  ex- 
cept as  to  Africans,  422;  this  only 
in  the  South,  423;  the  Southern 
principle,  423;  how  it  is  applied, 
424;  meaning  of  white  ana  col- 
ored churches,  425;  public  senti- 


ment compels  separation,  426; 
how  much  is  involved,  427;  is  a 
question  for  the  North,  427;  an 
evil  like  caste  in  India,  428. 

Foreign  Missions,  The  Hymnody 
of,  article  on,  by  James  H.  Ross, 
269. 

Foreign  Missions  in  India,  A  Cen- 
tury of,  article  on,  by  D.  L.  Leon- 
ard, 298;  beginning  of  missions 
by  the  Nestorians,  299;  by  Xav- 
ier,  299;  by  Danish  Lutherans, 
299;  the  situation  a  century  ago, 
300;  how  Carey  was  led  thither, 
301;  early  obstacles,  302;  changes 
for  the  better,  303;  results  of  fif- 
ty years,  304;  effect  of  the  mu- 
tinv,  305 ;  development  since, 
306;  statistics,  307;  what  remains 
to  be  done,  308;  the  darker  side, 
308;  cheering  indications,  309; 
what  a  Hindu  Luther  may  do, 
313. 

Foster,  F.  H.,  note  by,  346. 

Foster,  John,  article  on,  by  D.  E. 
Snow,  20;  early  years,  21;  stu- 
dent life,  22 ;  a  Baptist  clergy- 
man, 23;  literary  work,  25;  last 
days,  27;  literary  methods,  28; 
judgment  of  Robert  Hall,  29;  of 
Coleridge,  etc.,  30;  asf)irations 
and  aims,  31;  pithy  sayings,  32; 
letter  on  future  punishment,  34; 
domestic  life,  35. 

Foster,  John,  Upon  Future  Punish- 
ment, Some  Fallacies  in  the 
Views  of,  article  on,  by  G.  R. 
Leavitt,  37;  origin  of  his  views, 
37;  his  postulate,  37;  his  argu- 
ment, 37;  the  staple  of  preach- 
ii^g»  38;  his  fallacies— that  man 
can  estimate  guilt,  39;  that  eter- 
nity is  not  an  adequate  motive, 
40;  that  such  a  motive  is  neces- 
sary, 40;  that  punishment  is  ar- 
bitrary, 41;  character  tends  tow- 
ard permanence,  42;  not  safe  to 
die  in  sin,  42;  Scripture  teaching 
conclusive,  43;  comment  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  43. 

Freedom,  The  Probability  of,  A 
Critique  of  Spinoza's  Demon- 
stration of  Necessity,  article  on, 
by  E.  D.  Roe,  Jr.,  641;  funda- 
mental and  requisite  positions  of 
Spinoza,  641 ;  mathematical  form, 
641;  definitions  and  axioms,  44;6 
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definition  of  cause,  64J;  parallel- 
ism of  ideas  with  things,  645; 
identity  of  will  and  intellect,  646; 
absolute  unity,  648;  theological 
necessity,  654;  impossibility  of 
speculative  proof  of  either  hy- 
pothesis of  necessity  or  freedom, 
055;  criterion  of  probability,  656; 
considerations  in  favor  of  the 
probability  of  the  will,  656;  mor- 
al obligation,  656;  avoidance  of 
pessimism  and  gnosticism,  658; 
immortality  and  God,  659. 
Future  Punishment,  Some  Fallac- 
ies in  the  Views  of  John  Foster 
on,  article  on,  by  G.  R.  Leavitt, 

''■ 

Gates,  O.  H.,  book  review  by,  348. 
Goodenow,  Smith  B.,  article  by, 

158. 
Gordon's,  George  A.,  The  Witness 

to    Immortality    in    Literature, 

Philosophy,  and   Life,    noticed, 

716. 
Gray,  E.  P.,  note  by,  339. 

H 

Hamlin's,  C  ,  My  Life  and  Times, 
noticed,  358. 

Harrison's,  Alexander  James,  The 
Ascent  of  Faith,  noticed,  533. 

Hatch  and  Redpath's  Concordance 
to  the  Sepiuagint,  noticed,  173. 

Hay  man,  Henry,  note  by,  705. 

Historic  Episcopate,  The,  article 
on,  by  1.  C  Long,  444;  all  institu- 
tions change,  444;  church  officers 
in  the  first  century,  445;  from 
elder  to  bishop,  449;  testimony  of 
Ignatius,  451;  city  and  country 
bishops,  455;  becomes  the  head 
of  a  diocese,  456;  further  devel- 
opment, 457;  how  he  came  by  his 
functions,  458;  divine  authority 
for  the  office,  462;  the  episcopate 
in  E  urope,  why  so  strong  and  so 
important,  464;  why  no  impera- 
tive need  of  it  in  America,  465. 

Holbrook,  Z.  Swift,  article  by,  537; 
Sociological  notes,  by,  696. 

Homestead  Strike,  The,  note  on, 
699. 

Hurlbut  and  Doherty's  Illustrative 
Notes,  noticed,  184. 

Hutchines,  Samuel,  note  by,  511. 

Hymnody   of    Foreign    Missions, 


The,  article  on,  by  James  H. 
Ross,  269;  "practically  un- 
known," 269;  Moody  and  San- 
key's  Gospel  Hymns,  269;  the 
heathen,  fond  of  hymns,  270; 
hymnody  in  North  America,  270; 
in  South  America,  271;  in  the 
isles  of  the  Pacific,  271;  in  Asia, 
272;  in  Africa,  273;  helpfulness 
and  consolation  of  hymns  to 
Christian  and  churches  under 
missionary  conditions,  274;  illus- 
trated by  a  brief  sketch  of  vari- 
ous hymns,  274;  "Arise,  my  soul, 
arise, '  and  "Jesus,  lover  of  my 
soul,"  275;  "Rock  of  Ages,  clett 
for  me,"  275;  "Sing  to  the  Lord 
with  awful  voice,"  276;  "On  the 
mountain's  top  appearing,"  276; 
"My  faith  loots  up  to  thee,"  277; 
"Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds,"  277; 
"Lo,  God  is  here,  let  us  adore," 
278;  "All  people  that  on  earth  do 
dwell,"  278;  marked  efficiency 
of  hymns  in  inducing  conversions 
and  promoting  the  work  of  evan- 
gelization, 279. 

I 

Ideal  Citizen,  Lo,  the,  note  on,  702. 

Inspiration  of  the  Bible,  article  on, 
by  Benjamin  B.  Warfield,  614; 
plenary  inspiration,  the  doctrine 
of  the  church,  615;  the  vital  faith 
of  the  people,  616;  the  doctrine 
of  the  theologians,  617;  of  the 
commentators,  619;  of  the  creeds, 
620;  the  Rationalistic  theory,  622; 
the  Mystical  theory, 623;  plenary 
inspiration,  the  doctrine  of  the 
New  Testament,  624;  this  com- 
monly confessed,  625;  involved 
in  the  effort  to  explain  it  away, 
626;  plenary  inspiration,  a  need 
of  Christian  doctrine  and  of  the 
Christian  life,  631 ;  in  what  sense 
fundamental,  632;  "external  au- 
thority," 634;  debt  of  the  world 
to  the  Bible.  636;  of  Christians, 
637;  the  question  of  difficulties, 

639- 
Isaiah  LI  1 1.,  The  Suffering  Ser- 
vant, as  Recorded  in,  article  on, 
by  W.  W.  Martin,  143;  author's 
translation  of  the  chapter  ar- 
ranged strophically,  143 ;  intro- 
ductory strophe,  arm  of  Jehovah, 
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145;  first  theme,  arm  of  Jehovah, 
his  life,  147;  second,  his  death, 
150;  third,  his  resurrection,  152; 
form  of  chapter,  155;  conclud- 
ing strophe,  156. 

Islam,  'I'he  Outlook  for,  article  on, 
by  D.  L.  Leonard,  660;  its  con- 
nection with  Christianity,  660; 
early  rapid  spread  in  Asia  and 
Europe,  661;  in  Africa,  662;  in 
eastern  Asia,  663;  its  present  ter- 
ritorial extension,  664;  statistics 
of  population,  665 ;  Moslems 
largely  under  Christian  rule,  666; 
reli^^ious  vi^or,  666;  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  as  a  destructive  force, 
668;  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
evangelization,  670;  what  has 
been  undertaken,  671;  results 
achieved,  672. 

Israel  and  the  Gospel,  article  on, 
bv  G.  H.  Schodde,  468;  why 
abiding  interest  in  the  Jews  and 
their  history,  468;  special  service 
to  humanity,  470;  their  numbers, 
471;  widely  scattered  but  still  a 
peculiar  people,  473;  how  they 
regard  Christianity,  473 ;  rela- 
tions to  the  gospel,  475;  rational- 
istic tendency,  477;  their  craving 
for  control,  478;  prominence  in 
Germany  and  Austria,  479;  anti- 
Semitic  crusade,  481  ;  historic 
divisions  of  the  race,  482;  mis- 
sions to  the  Jews,  484;  the  He- 
brew New  Testament,  487;  Rab- 
inowitz,  488;  Lichtenstein,  491; 
mission  statistics,  491. 

J 

Jackson's,  Samuel  N.,  A  Handbook 
of  Congregationalism,  noticed, 
716. 

Jesus,  Adoration  of,  in  the  Apos- 
tolic Age,  articles  on,  by  Theo- 
dor  Zahn,  314;  the  phenomenon, 
314;  Pliny's  letter,  316;  proof  from 
New  Testament,  318;  not  mere 
saint-worship,  322;  prayer  to  him 
as  Lord,  324;  miracle's  wrought 
in  his  name,  327;  not  pagan  apo- 
theosis, 389;  Jewish  horror  of 
creature  worship,  391;  but  Jesus 
is  adored,  394;  accounted  eter- 
nally divine,  394;  and  from  day 
of  Pentecost,  398. 

Jesus    Christ,    The    Time  of    the 


Death  and  Resurrection  of,  note 
on,  505. 

Johnson,  E.  H.,  article  by,  407. 
ones,  R.  G.,  note  by,  505. 
Journal  of  the  Federal  Convention^ 

noticed,  359. 
Judaism  in  Recent  Literature,  note 


on,  708. 


K 


Kerr's,  J.  H.,  An  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  Books  of  the 
New  Testament,  noticed,  183. 

Kinsley's,  \V.  W.,  Science  and 
Prayer,  noticed,  533. 

Kipp's,  P.  E.,  Is  Moses  Scientific, 
noticed,  522. 

Klostermann's,  A.,  Der  Penta- 
teuch, noticed,  172,  348. 


Ladd's,  George  Trumbull,  Psy- 
chology, Descriptive  and  Ex- 
planatory, noticed,  526. 

Law  of  Fringes  in  Numbers  and 
Deuteronomy,  On  the,  note  on„ 
705. 

Leavitt,  George  R.,  article  by,  37. 

Leonard,  D.  L.,  articles  by,  208, 660. 

Letters  ot  Asa  Gray,  noticea,  i8i. 

Loba,  Jean  Frederic,  article  by, 
604. 

Long,  J.  C,  article  by,  444. 

Lord's  Prayer,  The  Old  Syriac  Ver- 
sion of  the,  note  on,  165. 

M 

Maas's,  A.  J.,  Christ  in  Type  and 
Prophecy,  noticed,  183. 

Maclaren's,Alexander,The  Psalms, 
noticed,  716. 

Man,  Primeval,  article  on,  by  S.  B. 
Goodenow,  158;  the  Hebrew  7'5. 
the  Septuagint  Chronology,  158; 
as  to  man's  antiquity  the  Bible 
and  Science  will  agree,  158; 
method  of  estimating,  proposed, 
159;  unity  of  the  race,  100;  no 
cataclysm  since  Adam,  161;  fur- 
ther (lueries,  163;  Adam  the  first 
complete  man,  164. 

Martin,  W.  W.,  article  by,  143. 

Matheson's  Distinctive  Messages 
of  the  Old  Religions,  noticed,  174. 

Missions  Catholic,  article  on,  by 
E.  D.  Weage,  45. 

Monday  Club  Sermons  for  1894, 
noticed,  184. 
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Mozoomdar's,  Protap  Chunder,The 
Oriental  Christ,  The  Spirit  of 
God,  and  Heart-Beats,  noticed, 
529. 

Murdock's,  James,  The  New  Testa- 
ment; or  the  Book  of  the  Holy 
Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  our  Goa, 
Jesus  the  Messiah,  noticed,  528; 
Translation  of  Mosheim's  Eccle- 
siastical History,  from  the  Birth 
of  our  Saviour  to  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  noticed,  532. 

N 

Natural  Law,  Priority  of,  note  on, 
514. 

New  Method  with  an  Old  Problem, 
A,  article  on,  by  E.  H.  Johnson, 
407;  nature  of  the  problem,  407; 
method  ot  solution,  408;  law,  an- 
other aspect  of  the  quality  of 
things,  408;  definition  of  noli- 
ness,  410;  holiness  and  law,  411; 
benevolence  and  law,  412;  love 
and  law,  412;  nature  of  love,  412; 
its  relation  to  self- regarding  fac- 
ulties, 413;  to  social  faculties, 
414;  of  self-love  and  social  facul- 
ties, 416;  merit  of  love,  417;  re- 
lation of  love  to  justice,  418;  jus- 
tice and  law,  418;  paradoxes  of 
benevolence  and  justice,  420. 

New  Testament  Doctrine  of  the 
Relation  of  Christ's  Death  to  the 
Old  Testament  Sacrificial  Sys- 
tem, The,  article  on,  by  W.  H. 
Ward,  246. 

Notices    of    Recent   Publications, 
176,348,520,711. 
O 

Old  Testament  Sacrificial  System, 
The  New  Testament  Doctrine  of 
the  Relation  of  Christ's  Death 
to  the,  article  on,  by  W.  H.Ward, 
246. 

Orne,  J.,  article  by,  281. 

Osgood,  Howard,  article  by,  674. 

Our  Creed,  note  on,  696. 
P 

Passover  and  its  Harmonies,  The 
Last,  note  on,  339. 

Piepenbrin^'s,  Ch.,  Theology  of 
the  Old  1  estament,  noticed,  524. 

Pond's,  S.  W.,  Two  Volunteer  Mis- 
sionaries among  the  Dakotas, 
noticed,  359. 


Porter,  Noah,  Recollections  of,  ar- 
ticle on,  by  Jacob  Cooper,  493; 
the  perfect  Christian  gentleman, 
4Q3;  not  lacking  in  force,  494; 
five-fold  service,  494;  a  preach- 
er, 495;  and  teacher,  490;  ruled 
by  the  might  of  love,  496;  head 
of  a  university,  499;  author  of  a 
system  of  philosophy,  499;  an 
essayist  and  man  of  letters,  502; 
earnestness  and  humor,  503; 
satire,  504. 

Potwin,  L.  S.,  critical  note  by,  165. 

Potwin,  T.  S.,  articles  by,  i,  231. 

Proceedings  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions, noticed,  356. 

Pullman,  note  on,  698. 

R 

Ramsey's,.  W.  M.,  The  Church  in 
the  Roman  Emnire,  before  A.  D. 
170,  noticed,  178. 

Robinson's,  Charles  Seymour,  An- 
notations upon  Popular  Hymns, 
noticed,  531. 

Roe,  E.  D.,  Jr.,  article  by,  641. 

Romans  IX.  3,  Another  Rendering 
of,  note  on,  511. 

Ropes,  C.  J.  H.,  translation  by,  314. 

Ross,  James  H.,  article  by,  209. 


Sacrificial  System,  The  New  Testa- 
ment Doctrine  of  the  Relation  of 
Christ's  Death  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, article  on,  by  W.  H.  Ward, 
246. 

Savage's,  M.  J.,  Jesus  and  Modern 
Life,  noticed,  357;  The  World's 
Congress  of   Religions,  noticed, 


•cho  ' 


Schodde,  George  H.,  article  by, 
468. 

Schultz's  Old  Testament  Theology, 
noticed,  170. 

Semitic  Literary  Notes.  168,331. 

Simon,  D.  W.,  article  by,  587. 

Sin  in  This  and  Other  Worlds,  ar- 
ticle on,  by  A.  E.  Thomson,  429; 
the  problem  involved,  429;  a  so- 
lution suggested,  433;  existence 
of  sin  here,  433;  effect  of  sin, 
435;  difficulty  of  cure,  438;  im- 
potence resulting,  439;  this  earth 
suffering  for  the  universe,  440; 
light  thrown  on  sorrow  over  the 
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lost,  442;   on  relations  between 
all  moral  beings,  442;  on  death 
of  infants,  442;  on  position  of  sin 
in  the  universe,  443;  on  human 
privilege  and  responsibility,  443. 
Snow,  D.  E.,  article  by,  20. 
Sociological  Notes,  696. 
Sociology,  Christian,  article  on,  by 
Z.  Swift  Holbrook,  537;  relation 
of  biblical  theology  to,  538;  ad- 
herence to  Christ  s  views,  neces- 
sary to  an  understanding  of,  542; 
three  ways  of  interpreting  Christ, 
^43;  teaching  of  Christ  on  self- 
hood and  altruism,  547;  differ- 
ence between  selfishness  and  self- 
interest,  «;48;  Christian  equation 
in,  549;  Christian  idea  of  liberty, 
555;  of  stewardship,  555;  sociol- 
ogy in  parables,  556;  on  the  eve 
of  a  new  era,  558. 
Spiritual  Life,  The,  noticed,  357. 
Stevens*,  William  Arnold,  A  Har- 
mony of  the  Gospels  for  Histor- 
ical Study,  noticed,  525. 
Story  of  the  Spies,  Two  Sugges- 
tions as  to  the  ,  note  on,  5 17. 
Straus',  Oscar  S.,  Roger  Williams, 
the  Pioneer  of  Religious  Liberty, 
noticed,  718. 
Systematic  Theology,  The  Nature 
and  Scope  of,  article  on,  by  D. 
W\  Simon,  587;  the  phrase  not 
strictly    correct,    587;    possible 
substitutes,  587;  in  what  sense  a 
science  of  history,  588;  in  what 
sense  a  philosophy,  589;  the  au- 
thor's use  of  the  term,  590;  the 
whole  to  be  grasped  and  to  each 
part  its  place,  592;  the  subject- 
matter  defined,  593;   relation  to 
church  history,  J95;   should  ex- 
plain   the    religious    movement 
which  began  with  Abraham,  596; 
does  not  assume  the  inerrancy  of 
the  record,  600;  but  otherwise  no 
explanation    is    possible,     601; 
faith  and  love  are  here  essential 
to  knowledge,  602. 


Talbot,  R.  T,,  Our  Bible,  noticed, 
719. 


Temperance  in  All  Nations,  no- 
ticed, 184. 

Thayer,  J.  H.,  book  review  by,  520. 

Them's,  John,  Christian  Anthro- 
pology, noticed,  183. 

Theologischer  Jahresbericht,  no- 
ticed, 350. 

Thomson,  A.  E.,  article  by,  429. 

Trumbull's,  H.  Clay,  The  Blood 
Covenant,  noticed,  354;  A  Lie 
Never  Justifiable,  noticed,  533; 
Friendship  the  Master  Passion, 
noticed,  ^34. 

Turner,  W.,  Handbook  of  the  Bi- 
ble, noticed,  719. 


Vaughn's,  K.,  The  Divine  Armory 
of  Holy  Scripture,  noticed,  358. 

Viteau's,  Joseph,  Etude  sur  le  Grec 
du  Nouveau  Testament,  noticed, 
520. 

W 

Walker,  J.  E.,  note  by,  510. 

Walker's,  W.,  The  Creeds  and 
Platforms  of  Congregationalism, 
noticed,  177;  A  History  of  the 
Congregational  Churches  in  the 
United  States,  noticed,  713. 

Wants  of  Man,  Adaptations  of  Na- 
ture to  the  Highest,  article  on, 
206;  to  the  Intellectual,  article 
on,  506. 

Ward,  W.  H.,  article  by,  246. 

Warfield,  Benjamin  B.,  article  by, 
614. 

Weage,  Edward  D.,  article  by,  45. 

Weir\  John  F.,  The  Way:  the 
Nature  and  Means  of  Revela- 
tion, noticed,  534. 

Weizsacker's,  Carl  von,  The  Apos- 
tolic Age  of  the  Christian  Church, 
noticed,  J2i. 

Williams,  John  M.,  article  by,  7a 

Wolf,  E.  j.,  article  by,  185. 

Wright,  G.  Frederick,  articles  by, 
206,  560. 

Wright,  W.  E.  C,  article  by.  412. 


Zahn,  T.,  articles  by,  314,  389. 
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SPECIAL    OFFER. 


BALLANTINE.   Jehovah's  Oham- 

pioD*  A  Study  of  the  Book  of 
Job,  by  President  W.  G,  Ballan- 
tine.  25c. 

fiBAND*    Sermons  from  a  OoUege 

Pulpit*  A.  volume  of  sermons  by 
Rev.  James  Brand,  Pastor  of  the 
First  Congrejjational  Church,  Ober- 
lin,  Ohio.  $1.50 

The  Beasts  of  Ephesus.    I'y  R*v. 

James  Brand.  $1.00 

BARTON.  Life  in  the  Hills  of 
Kentucky.    Ry  Rev.  w.  p.  Bar- 

ton,  formerly  a  missionary  of  the 
A.  M.  A.  in  the  mountain  regions 
of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  $1.00 

OHAMBERLAIN.  Rhetoric  of  Vo- 
cal Expression.  By  Prof.  W.  B. 
Chamberlain,  Professor  of  Elocu- 
tion and  Rhetoric  in  Oberlin  Col- 
lege. $1.50. 

OOOHRAN.    Moral  System  and  the 

Atonement.  I^v  Rev.  Samuel  1). 
Cochran,  D.  I).  A  large  octavo  of 
565  pages.  $2.50. 

FINNEY.     Systematic  Theology. 

By  Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney,  late 
President  of  Oberlin  College.  1 
vol.  8vo.  $5.00 

The  Way  of  Salvation.  A  new  vol- 
ume of  sermons  by  Pres.  Chas.  G. 
Finney.  $1.50. 

Gospel  Themes.  ^  volume  of  ser- 
mons. By  Rev.  Charles  G.  Fin- 
ney. $1.50 


Needed    Phases    of    Christianity. 

By  Pres.  J.  H.  P*airchild.       10  cts. 

Oberlin:   A  History  of  the  Oolony 

and  College,  from  its  earliest  set- 
tlement in  1833  to  its  semi-centen- 
nial Jubilee  in  1883.  By  Pres.  J. 
H.  Fairchild.  $1.50 

MORGAN.  Gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

according  to  the  teaching  of  Scrip- 
ture. By  Rev.  John  Morgan,  D. 
D. ,  late  Professor  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture in  Oberlin  Theological  Semi- 
nary.    Flexible  cloth,  25  cts. 

The  Holiness  Acceptable  to  God- 
By  Rev.  John  Morgan  D.  I).    75c. 

ROSS.    A   Manual   of  Oongrega- 

tionalism.     I^y  Rev.  A.  Hastings 
'  Ross,  D.  D.  $1.00 

SOHODDE-    The  Book  of  Jubilees, 

translated  from  the  Ethiopic,  by 
Prof.  George  H.  Schodde,  Ph.  D. 
$1.25. 

STEELE.  Music  and  Ohristian  Ed- 
ucation, ^y  Rev.  E.  S.  Steele. 
75  cts. 

WRIGHT.  The  Ice  Afi:e  in  North 
America  and  Its  Bearine;  Upon 
the  Antiquity  of  Man.  By  Prof. 
Cj.  Frederick  Wright,  Professor  of 
New  Testament  Language  and  Lit- 
erature in  Oberlin  Theological  Sem- 
inary. $5.00 

Man  and  the  Glacial  Period.  A  new 

book  by  Prof.  G.  Frederick 
Wright.  Si-75 

Life  of  Pres-  Oharles  G.  Pinney.    By 

Prof.(J.  Frederick  Wright.     I1.25. 

Studies  in  Science  and  Relifirion.  By 

Prof.  G.  Frederick  Wright.      $1.50 


,  Revival  Lectures,    ^^y  K«?v.  C.  (i. 

^  I       Finney.  $1.50 

f^  i  Lectures  to  Professing  Ohristians.     The  Logic  of  Ohristian  Evidences. 

^  •      By  Rev.  C   G.  Finney.  f  I.50  ^^y  Prof.G.Frederick  Wright.  $1.50 

^  Death  and  Probation  I    An  Inquiry 


Memoirs   of  Rev.    0.    G.   Pinney ^ 

C  ,      written  by  himself.  $1.50 

M  I  Reminiscences  of  Rev.  0.  G.  Pin- 

X  i      ney.     l^aper,  35  cts.;  cloth,  50  cts. 

C  i  FAIROHILD.     Elements  of  Theol- 

H  !      o^y.  ^*y  I'^es,  J.  H. Fairchild.  $2.50 


concerning  the  Relation  of  Death 
to  Probation.  By  Prof.  G.  Fred- 
erick Wright.  75  cts. 

The  Divine  Authority  of  the  Bible. 

By    Prof.    Ct.    Frederick    Wright 
$1.25 


E.  J.  GOODRICH,  Publisher  and  Bookseller,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 
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Twenty-eighth  Year. 


THE 


(sJ\|ational  (Sor|gpegational  paper. 

PUBLISHED  AT 

The  Centre  of  Congregationalism. 


Cl\angeB    Oct.    Ist    to    Magazine   Form. 


SINGLE  SUBSCRIPTION  RATES. 

I   Year .$2  50 

I   Year,  if  strictly  in  advance 2  00 

3  Years,  <*  *'  at  i   75 

6  Years,  *'  **  at  i   50 

Single  copies  5c.  each ;  12  copies  50c.;  25  copies  $1.00. 


CHURCH  CLUB  RATES. 
3  or  more  subscriptions  in  one -order,  each  $1   75 
6         **  *'  *<         *<  "        I  50 

Conditions. — The  $1.50  and  $1.75  rates  are  conditioned  on  payment 
))eing  made  strictly  in  advance  and  the  full  number  and  amount  being  sent  at 
one  time,  but 

Additions  to  the  Club. — Names  of  new  subscril>ers  may  b^*.  added  to 
the  club  at  any  time,  payment  being  made  at  a  proportionate  amount  for  the 
unexpired  time  of  the  club. 

Same  Post-Officc. —These  rates  apply  only  to  those  in  the  same  parish, 
having  the  SAME  POST-OFFICE  address,  except  in  a  few  cases  where  resi- 
dent members  of  the  same  church  are  so  situated  as  to  get  their  mail  from 
different  offices.     In  all  other  cases  the  single  rate  must  be  observed. 

1,350  Churches  already  have  well  organized  "Church  Clubs."  We 
want  an  agent  in  every  Congregational  Church  in  the  United  States. 

• 
Address  all  orders, 

the;  advance  puplishing  co. 

215  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGO. 
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